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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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SYMPHONY HALL. BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Telephone, CO mmonwealth 6-1492 


SEVEN TY-SECOND SEASON, 1952-1953 


CONCERT BULLETIN orf Tue 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BurGIN, Associate Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1952, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Jc. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-second Season, 1952-1953) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


VIOLINS 


Richard Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 


George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 


Norbert Lauga 
Harry Dubbs 


Vladimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Emi! Kornsand 


Roger Schermanski 
Carlos Pinfield 


Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 


Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 


Leo Panasevich 
Sheldon Rotenberg 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 


Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 


Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 


Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 


Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 


Saverio Messina 
William Waterhouse 


William Marshall 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 


Henry Freeman 
Henry Portnoi 


Gaston Dufresne 
Henri Girard 


John Barwicki 


VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Georges Fourel 
Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 


Jerome Lipson 
Louis Artiéres 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 
Hippolyte Droeghmans 
Karl Zeise 


Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 


Enrico Fabrizio 
Leon Marjollet 


FLUTES 
Doriot Anthony 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 
PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH Horn 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 
Pasquale Cardillo 

Eb Clarinet 

BAss CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


BASSOONS 


Raymond Allard 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


HORNS 
James Stagliano 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


"TRUMPETS 


Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


"TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 


Harold Farberman 
Everett Firth 
Harold Thompson 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Leonard Burkat 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1952-53 


OCTOBER 
3-4 
7 
10-11 
14 
16 
17-18 
20 
21 
22 
24-25 
28 
31—Nov. 1 
Ss 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
Springfield 
Northampton 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


iF 
4 


¢ 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Béston 


‘New Haver 


New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


eS a 
JANUARY 


2-3 
4 

6 
9-10 
13 
14 


~ Newark 


New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston’ ** 
Providenée 


“Boston 
Boston 
,Boston 

Boston 


New Brunswick 


New York 


LS 

(Fri.-Sat. I) 16 
(1) 7 
(Fri.-Sat. IT) 20 
(Tues. A) 21 
(Rehearsal 1) 23-24 
(Fri.-Sat. IIT) 25 
27 

30-31 


(Fri.-Sat. IV) FEBRUARY 


(1) 3 
(Fri.-Sat. V) 6-7 
: 10 

il 


1 
» (Sat. 1) 
(Tues. B) 
(Rehearsal 2) 
(Fri.-Sat. VIT) 
(2) 
(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 
(Sun. b) 


:* (Wed..2 


aio 

(2) 

(Sat. 2) 
(Fri.-Sat. TX) 
(3) 

(Tues. C) 
(Fri.-Sat. X) 
(Fri.-Sat. XI) 
in tat 


(Fri.-Sat. XII) 
(Sun. c) 
(Tues. D) Transcontinental Tour 


(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 


Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Providence 
Boston 

New London 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 

New Haven 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 


Boston 
Worcester 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(3) 

(Sat. 3) 

(4) 
(Rehearsal 3) 
(Fri.-Sat. 14) 
(Sun. d) 
(Tues. E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 


(4) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 


(Rehearsal 4) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVII) 
(Sun. e) 


(5). 
(Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 


(Tues. G) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIX) 


(Fri.-Sat. XX) 
(Sun. f) 


(5) 

(Rehearsal 5) 
(Fri.-Sat. XX1I) 
(6) 


(Fri.-Sat. XXH) 


(Fri.-Sat. XXIII) 
(Tues. I) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 


April 20-May 23 


(Pension Fund and special 
(Wed. 3) concerts to be announced.) 


SINCE APRIL 


Since the completion of the regular 
season last April, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has made its first tour of 
Europe, with fifteen concerts in five 
countries, opening May 6 in Paris, clos- 
ing May 26 in London. An exhibition 
of programs, pictures and_ reviews, 
brought from Europe, is now on view 
in the Gallery. 

In June the Pops Orchestra, replac- 
ing the alternate orchestra which had 
filled their places during May, com- 
pleted the season. The Esplanade con- 
certs followed while the Berkshire 
Festival and the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter opened Tanglewood with the be- 
ginning of July. 


A FULL SEASON 


In accordance with the principle that 
a full attendance puts upon the or- 
chestra an obligation to a wider public, 
the season’s schedule for 1952-1953 has 
been greatly extended. One rehearsal 
of the orchestra each month, six in all, 
(beginning Thursday evening, October 
16) will enable students of schools and 
colleges as well as others to hear the 
orchestra. In addition to the series in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, and Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, in New York, 
Brooklyn, Providence and other cities 
of the Eastern seaboard, this orchestra 
will undertake its first tour of the far 
West at the conclusion of the winter 
season in mid-April. The orchestra will 
give 5 weeks of concerts, travelling 
by train, going south as far as Atlanta, 
westward through New Orleans, Dallas 
to Los Angeles. From San Francisco 
they will return east by way of Den- 
ver and Chicago, completing the tour 


in Canada. Mr. Munch has asked Mr. 
Monteux to share the concerts as he 


did for the European tour of last May. 
This will be the first time the Boston 
Orchestra will have traveled south of 
Cincinnati or west of the Mississippi 
except in 1915 when they journeyed 
directly to San Francisco to give a series 
of concerts in the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, 


An alternate Pops Orchestra will be 
engaged for Boston as was done so 
successfully during the European tour 
of last May. The regular Pops Orghes- 
tra will complete the eleven-weeks 
season. A_ specially organized Pops 
Tour Orchestra, conducted, like all of 
the Pops concerts, by Arthur Fiedler, 
will undertake a ten-weeks tour be- 
ginning in January. The Esplanade 
concerts will be followed by the Berk- 
shire Festival concerts which will last 
until August 16. 


WGBH BEGINS ITS SECOND YEAR 
On Saturday, October 4, at 3:30, Sta- 


tion WGBH will celebrate its first 
anniversary with a special broadcast. 


Symphony Hall’s own station (89.7 FM) 


CHARLES MUNCH 


FERS I LORE Gate tar ce eter 


rae ST ae 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1952-52 


OCTOBER 
374 
7 
10-11 


14 

16 
17-18 

20 

21 

22 
24-25 

28 
91—NOV. 1 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
,oston 
Soston 
Hartford 
Springfield 
Northampton 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 

New Haver: 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


12-13 
15 
16 
19g-20 
26-27 
30 


JANUARY 


2-3 
a 
6 
g-10 
13 
14 


Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston ° 
Providence 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


New Brunswick 


New York 


(Fri.-Sat. I) 
(1) 

(Fri.-Sat. IT) 
(Tues. A) 
(Rehearsal 1) 
(Fri.-Sat. IIT) 


(Fri.-Sat. IV) 
(1) 
Fri.-Sat. V) 


(Sun, a) 
(2) 
(Fri.-Sat. VI) 


(Wed. 1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(Sat. 1) 

(Tues. B) 
(Rehearsal 2) 
(Fri.-Sat. VII) 
(2) 

(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 
(Sun. b) 


(Wed. 2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(Sat. 2) 
(Fri.-Sat. IX) 
(3) 

(Tues. C) 
(Fri.-Sat. X) 
(Fri.-Sat. XI) 
(3) 


(Fri.-Sat. XIT) 
(Sun. c) 

(Tues. D) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 


(Wed. 3) 


17 
1g 


20-2 1 


APRIL 


3-4 


/ 
10-11 


‘4 
17-18 


Philadelphia 

srooklyn (3) 

New York (Sat. 3) 
Cambridge (4) 

soston (Rehearsal 3) 
Boston (Fri.-Sat. 14) 
soston (Sun. d) 
Boston (Tues. E) 
soston (Fri.-Sat. XV) 


Providence (4) 

Boston (Fri.-Sat. XVI) 
New London 

New York (Wed. 4) 
Washington (3) 

Brooklyn (4) 

New York (Sat. 4) 

Boston (Tues. F) 
Boston (Rehearsal 4) 
soston (Fri.-Sat. XVII) 
Boston (Sun, e) 
Cambridge (5) | 

Boston (Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 


Boston (Tues. G) 
Boston (Fri.-Sat. XIX) 
New Haven 

New York (Wed. 5) 
Washington (4) 

Brooklyn (5) 

New York (Sat. 5) 

Boston (Tues. H) 
Boston (Fri.-Sat. XX) 
Boston (Sun. f) | 
Providence (5) 

Boston (Rehearsal 5) 
Boston (Fri.-Sat. XXI) 
Cambridge (6) 


Boston (Fri.-Sat. XXII) 
Worcester | 
Boston (Fri.-Sat. XXIII) 
Boston (Tues. I) 
Boston (Fri.-Sat.X XIV) 
Transcontinental Tour 
April 20-May 23 
(Pension Fund and special 
concerts to be announced.) 


SINCE APRIL 


Since the completion of the regular 
season last April, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has made its first tour of 
Europe, with fifteen concerts in five 
countries, opening May 6 in Paris, clos- 
ing May 26 in London. An exhibition 
of programs, pictures and _ reviews, 
brought from Europe, is now on view 
in the Gallery. 

In June the Pops Orchestra, replac- 
ing the alternate orchestra which had 
filled their places during May, com- 
pleted the season. The Esplanade con- 
certs followed while the Berkshire 
Festival and the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter opened Tanglewood with the be- 
ginning of July. 


A FULL SEASON 


In accordance with the principle that 
a full attendance puts upon the or- 
chestra an obligation to a wider public, 
the season’s schedule for 1952-1953 has 
been greatly extended. One rehearsal 
of the orchestra each month, six in all, 
(beginning Thursday evening, October 
16) will enable students of schools and 
colleges as well as others to hear the 
orchestra. In addition to the series in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, and Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, in New York, 
Brooklyn, Providence and other cities 
of the Eastern seaboard, this orchestra 
will undertake its first tour of the far 
West at the conclusion of the winter 
season in mid-April. The orchestra will 
give 5 weeks of concerts, travelling 
by train, going south as far as Atlanta, 
westward through New Orleans, Dallas 
to Los Angeles. From San Francisco 
they will return east by way of Den- 
ver and Chicago, completing the tour 


in Canada. Mr. Munch has asked Mr. 
Monteux to share the concerts as he 


did for the European tour of last May. 
This will be the first time the Boston 
Orchestra will have traveled south of 
Cincinnati or west of the Mississippi 
except in 1915 when they journeyed 
directly to San Francisco to give a series 


of concerts in the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 


An alternate Pops Orchestra will be 
engaged for Boston as was done so 
successfully during the European tour 
of last May. The regular Pops Orghes- 
tra will complete the eleven-weeks 
season. A_ specially organized Pops 
Tour Orchestra, conducted, like all of 
the Pops concerts, by Arthur Fiedler, 
will undertake a ten-weeks tour be- 
ginning in January. The Esplanade 
concerts will be followed by the Berk- 
shire Festival concerts which will last 
until August 16. 


WGBH BEGINS ITS SECOND YEAR 

On Saturday, October 4, at 3:30, Sta- 
tion WGBH will celebrate its first 
anniversary with a special broadcast. 
Symphony Hall’s own station (89.7 FM) 


CHARLES MUNCH 





Plotkin Bros. 
Back Bay’s Largest Specialty 
Store Pays Tribute 


To Its Distinguished = 


Back Bay 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
orchestra, at the start of its 
72nd season and fresh from 
its European triumph is the 
world’s greatest musical ag- 
gregation, and we’re proud 
to be its Back Bay neighbor. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Orrewe’ SATOND €hA80® 
*@ Pee Bhs 


THE BOSTON SYM- 
PHON Y’S Paris concerts 
brought the audience to thun- 
derous applause, and the 
music critics revelled in the 
fact that the distinguished 
leader, Charles Munch, and 
23 of the 105 musicians were 
Frenchmen. We're gratified 
that they’re all Back Bay-ites. 


THE BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY’S music is world re- 
nowned, but just up_ the 
street from Symphony Hall, 
Plotkin’s is creating a caca- 





Neighbor 


phony of sound from the 
pounding of hammers and the 
riveting of steel as we build 
» brand new store front. 
Be patient, and in a few 
weeks Boylston Street will be 
brightened with the architec- 
¢ural modernism and beauty 
of a Debussy composition. 


THE BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY’S wedding tunes are 
played, via recordings, at our 
increasingly popular Bridal 
Fashion Shows. Are you en- 
gaged? Then come to our 
next one on Monday, October 
27, at: 6:30 P.°M. in our 
Boston store. We will repeat 
this show in our Shoppers’ 
World store on Thursday, 
October 30, at 7 P. M. Sur- 
prises and refreshments at 
both. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
music gave way to Jo Staf- 
ford’s Jambalaya at our re- 
cent Open House Party in- 
troducing our new Teen Age 
shop, We once gave a com- 
plete wardrobe to the gir! 
who named our dress section 
the “Esplanade Room.” We’}} 


ate Sao , 
one a 
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=". 9 srt music Pave Way to So Staf 
Frenchmen. We're gratified ford’s Js Ee Sg Pal cng ea ee se 
opsaregion : | ord’s Jambalaya at our r : ge 
that they’re all Back Bay-ites. ¢¢ me = ao | inc 
. — pay-lles, cent Open House Party in- : Cs gins AEE? 
THE B OS T O N SYM-_ troducing our new Teen Ave : 
PHONY’S music Is world re- shop, We once gave a com- 
nowned, but just up the plete wardrobe to the gir! 
street from Symphony Hall, who named our dress section 
Plotkin’s is creating a caca- the “Esplanade Room.” We'l; 


\Tunch, Conductor 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
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dod the same thing—a Cress, 
bag, shoes, nylons, lingerie, 
and belt to ihe teen ager who 
names our new teen shop. 
Come in and see it, then send 
your suggestions to Polly 
Plotkin. We'll announce the 
winner at the teen fashion 
show we’re giving at Newton 
High School on November 12. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
appeals to art lovers as well 
as music lovers. Mr. Laning 
Humphrey tells us that the 
current exhibit of “Painters 
of the U.S. 1720-1920” in the 
gecond floor gallery of Sym- 
phony Hall is valued at one 
half million dollars. Some of 
the photos on the right were 
taken in the gallery. 


MUSICALLY ne 


yi, Walter Piston’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, a new work by Irving Fine 
and perhaps Shapero’s Serenade for 
Strings. While Mr. Munch undoubt- 
edly haS plans to do other new 
works, these were all he enumerat- 
ed on this occasion, though he said 
he hoped to give many new works 
by American composers, especial- 
ly those. working in Boston as 
Piston, Fine and Shapero do, 


MONTEUX AND CANTELLI 

In line with his custom of al- 
ternating Bach’s St. John and St. 
Matthew Passion at Eastertime, he 
will do the St. Matthew this year. 
It will be in German, but Mr. 
Munch promised there would be 
no repetition of the fantastic cen- 
sorship of the text as in the case 
of the St. John last season when 
a pressure group with apparently 
no standing at all frightened the 
trustees into omitting the text from 
the program. 

The concerts this season will in- 
clude all but two of Beethoven's 


Fourth Season for Munch as 
The 72d Season Begins 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Charles Munch, looking very fit after a month or so of golfing in 
Switzerland (‘‘I am, how you say? not so good”) held a brief press 
reception in the green room of Symphony Hall last week to outline 
his musical plans for the 72nd season, and while only one or two of 
his proposed -works rank as exciting musical novelties, the level of 
sl4 and new works seems to be fairly interesting. 


Most interesting, certainly, is 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ in its 
entirety (105 minutes) with soloists 
and chorus. Excerpts from this 
great score have long been done 
here; the Queen Mab scherzo, the 
festival scene and the love scene 
were favorites of Koussevitzky, and 
Munch himself has done them. This 
complete performance, however, 
will. be the first in Boston Since 
Theodore Thomas did it in the old 
Boston Music Hall in 1881. Honeg- 
ger’s ‘‘Danse des Morts’”’ (done at 
Tanglewood this summer), also is 
of especial interest as a new work. 


More in the line of unknown 
quantities as new music are Alexei 
Haieffi’s Pianio-Concerto (Leo Smit, 
soldist), a new symphony by the 
Hungarian composer Tibor Harsan- 


symphonies, Nos. 2 and 9 being 
omitted, and a selection of standard 
works from those of Schumann. 
Brahms; Schubert, Handel, Mozart, 
Debussy and so on. The conductor, 
who was obviously pleased to be 
back (the organizational spirit was 
very invigorating, he said), men- 
tioned only two or three interesting 
revivals. One of these is a Dukas 
overture, another is Roussel’s ‘*The 
Spider’s Feast,’’ still another is a 
set of dances by Bartok, whose 
Concerto for Orchestra will also 
be done. 

The guest conductors will be 
Pierre Monteux, who will introduce 
Bloch’s Concerto Symphonique 
with Corinne Lacomble as piano 
soloist; Guido Cantelli, whose pro- 
erams Offer Stravinsky’s ‘“Night- 
ingale’’ in addition to works by 


Busoni and others, and Richard 
Burgin, who will do some Sibelius. 
Soloists will be Claudio Arrau 
(Brahms’ Second), William Kapell, 
Nicole Henriot (Schumann) and 
Lilli Kraus among the pianists. 
Isaae Stern and Nathan Milstein 
will appear as violin soloists and 
Jean Bedetti, well - loved former 
first cellist of the orchestra, will 
also play. Elena Nicolaidi will be 
the only singer save for those in 
the choral works, appearing in 
arias with orchestra under Mon- 
teux. 

And that, for the time being, 
appears to be the general direc- 
tion the programs are taking this 
season. Mr. Munch’s announcement 
also touched on the numerous 
changes that have taken place in 
the orchestra’s personnel this year, 
with the announcement that a 
woman, for the first time in the 


orchestra’s 71 years, has been ap- 
pointed to a first desk position 
being the most revolutionary. She 
is Doriot Anthony, who comes to 
Boston from the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, where she has played 
for seven years, 


WOMAN FLUTIST 

I can only say here, without com- 
menting at all on the capacities 
of this young woman (who at this 
writing I have not heard) that J 
am unalterably opposed to the ap- 


pointment of a woman in such a 
position, The arguments for and 
against women in a symphony 
orchestra are endless and I have 
no intention of dwelling on them 
here at this time, especially in 
terms of the relative musical abili- 
ties of men and women. In an 
orchestra such as the Boston Sym- 
phony, the question of morale is 
always absolutely paramount, how- 
ever, and this morale springs very 
largely from the attitude of the 
musicians to those occupying the 
first desk positions, Whether a 
woman can achieve, for example, 
the tremendous admiration the en- 
tire orchestra had for Georges 
Laurent, certainly one of the great- 
ast flute principals any orchestra 
ever had, remains to be seen, It 
is, in any case, a great blow to 
lose Mr. Laurent, but fortunate- 
ly he will remain in Boston to 
teach and perhaps, from time to 
time, appear in public in the cham- 


bex music he plays so exquisitely 
it 1s a blow, too, to lose Gaston 
Eleus, a first violinist whose vast 
musicianship was one of the really 
steadying influences in the violir 
section. Indeed, it is a blow to lose 
the others, too, for such veterans 
aS Paul Cherkassky, Boaz. Piller. 
Lucian Hansotte, Max Polster, Si- 
mon Sternberg and Henry Green- 
berg were key men, men of great 
musicianship, experience and dedi- 
cation. I can only join with all the 
members of the orchestra in wish- 
ing them the hard-earned serenity 
of honorable retirement. 
_ The new members, all of them 
incredibly young, are William Mar- 
shall, violin; Richard Plaster, con- 
trabassoon; Gerard Goguen, trum- 
pet; William Moyer, trombone: 
Kauko Kahila, bass trombone: 
Everett Firth, bass drum; and 
Harold Thompson, cymbals, All are 
Americans and American trained 
(Messrs, Firth, Goguen and Kahila 
from the N. E. Conservatory), 
and Mr. Munch assured ws that 
zey are marvelous!” 


SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 
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Hall Filled at Start 
of 72nd Season 


of Programs 


BY ROSE WALSH 
‘The Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night Boston Symphony con- 
certs opened for the 72nd season 
yesterday afternoon, and despite 
the heavy downpour, not a seat was 


vacant in the hall. /0-¢-> ban 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 3, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroserR 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN............Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


“Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive 


ER ree 
Symphony from “The Trojans” 


INTERMISSION 


: 


BRAHMS.................-+-Symphony No. 1 in C’ minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


The Friday and Saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on 
Station WGBH (FM). 


This program will end about 4:05 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:20 on Saturday Evening. 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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Wait in Lobby for Tickets 


Long after Director Charles 
Munch opened the program, many 
waited in the lobby on the chance 
of buying a returned ticket. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Titcomb fi ‘ ‘P. 

chatted with friends in the foyer | rst VORTAM 

before taking their midfloor seats | 

Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, attractively 

costumed in a gray tailored suit 

with navy blue accessories, was ac- 

companied by her daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. Peter Fuller, who wore a 

Platinum mink stole over her 

lighter gray suit. | 
Mrs. S. Tudor Leland joined her' 

mother, Mrs. Allan Forbes, and an-| 

other mother and daughter team) 
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BERLIOZ “Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive 
Symphony from “The Trojans” 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 65 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


The Friday and Saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on 
Station WGBH (FM). 


This program will end about 4:05 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 


10:20 on Saturday Evening. 


conductor of ; 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra this week end. BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 





Wait in Lobby for Tickets 


Long after Director Charles 
Munch opened the program, many 
waited in the lobby on the chance 
of buying a returned ticket. i 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Titcomb 
chatted with friends in the foyer 
before taking their midfloor seats 
Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, attractively 
costumed in a grav tailored suit 
With navy blue accessories, was ac- 
companied by her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Peter Fuller, who wore a 
Platinum mink § stole over her 
lighter gray suit. , 

Mrs. S. Tudor Leland joined her’ 
mother, Mrs. Allan Forbes, and an-| 
other mother and daughter team, 
was Mrs. Paul F. Clark and Mrs., 
Robert W. Boas (Jean Clark). 

Also noted were Bartlett Har- 
wood, Sr., with Mrs. Sydney Har-: 
wood; Mrs. Charles F. Hovey, Mrs. 
Robert M. P, Kennard, Mrs. Thatch- 
er Luquer, Mrs. Gordon Abbott. 
Mrs. Sherman R. Thayer, Mrs. Ar- 
thure M. Saftel, Mrs. Charles Mil- 
ton Spofford, Msgr. Edward G.' 
Murray, Arthur Fiedler, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt, Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird and her daughtér-in- 
law, Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, 
5rd: Mrs. Mason Whiting and Miss 
Sallv Foster. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrToseEr 3, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrToseErR 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
Il. Adagio 

Ill. Allegro vivace 

IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


RE aA ia ees “Royal Hunt and Storm,’ Descriptive 
Symphony from “The Trojans” 


INTERMISSION 


pS Se waren ra re eae Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


The Friday and Saturday concerts will be broadcast each week on 


Station WGBH (FM). 


This program will end about 4:05 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:20 on Saturday Evening. 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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New Works by Bostonians 
Scheduled for 72d Year 


By Harold Rogers 


“I’m happy that I am back,’; (Mr. Milstein will play the 
Charles Munch said yesterday | Tchaikovsky Concerto): and 
afternoon as he discussed the new | Elena Nicolaidi, the Greek con- 


season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with members of the 


/ 
i 
i 


press. “This is my fourth season | 
son will include Pierre Monteux, 
'Guido Cantelli (who will con- 
duct two weeks of concerts), and 
Darius Milhaud, the French com- 


as a conductor. It’s wonderful to 
work for this organization. It has 
excellent spirit!” 

For the 72d season of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Mr, Munch has 
scheduled several new works, 
some others that will be new to 
Boston, and has lined up a roster 
of soloists, most of whom are 
familiar to Symphony — au- 
diences. “0 ~J- 52 

“It is my principle to play 
much modern music,” he ex- 


- 


plained, “but here in the Un:ted | 


States we have so many choices. 


I can help only five or six young | 
composers, It is our responsibil- | 


ity to give these young men an. : 
y B “ 6 ‘in the orchestra, one of whom is 


opportunity to hear their works. 
I fee] that young Boston compos- 
ers should be our first choice.” 


es ae 


tralto, who will be heard in sev- 
eral arias. 
Guest conductors for the sea- 


poser, who will conduct a portion 
of a program. 


Mr. Munch has scheduled three 
choral works, to be presented 
With the -assistance of the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society—Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, Berlioz’ choral 
symphony, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and Honegger’s “Dance of 
Death.” 

a tea 


There are eight new members 


creating a zonsiderable stir in 
the way of news, She is Doriot 
Anthony of Los Angeles, the first 
woman to hold a first-desk posi- 


In the course of the season Mr.} tion in the Boston Symphony. 


Munch will introduce Alexei 
Haieff’s new Piano Concerto, for 
which Leo Smit will be soloist. 
He also plans to play a new 
Symphonic work by Irving Fine. 


_ Georges Laurent who has retired, 
'During the season she will be 


She is the first flutist, succeeding 


heard as soloist in Bach’s Second 
Suite in B minor for Flute and 


Walter Piston’s Fourth Symphony |, Orchestra. 


Will have its Boston premiexe on | 
next week’s programs. A sym-/| 
phony by Tibor Harshanyi, young | 


Hungarian composer now living 


in Paris, is also on Mr. Munch’s | 


schedule. 

Other works of interest to be 
played are Robert Schumann’s 
Concertstiick for Four Horns, 
Roussel’s “Spider’s Feast.” Two 
Dances and the Concerto for Or- 
chestra by Bartok, and “Orpheé” 
by Paul Dukas, 

Other soloists to be heard are 
Lelia Gousseau, who is making 
her first visit to America and 
will perform the Beethoven “Em- 
peror”’ Piano Concerto; Claudio 
Arrau, who is expected to play 
the Brahms Piano Concerto in 
B-flat; William Kapell, Nicole 
Henriot, and Lili Kraus, all of 
whom are pianists; Isaac Stern 


,for seven years Miss Anthony 
1as played flute in the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. Prior to that 
she played in the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, 
| D.C. Bruno Walter engaged her 
| to be first flute in the Hollywood 
| Bowl Orchestra, and she has also 
_taken first stand jin the NBC 
Standard Hour Symphony. She 


! 


‘Is a native of Streator, II]. Atter 


|her first flute lessons with her 


| mether, she studied with Georges 


_Barrere, William Kincaid. Erne 
est Liegl, and Joseph Mariano. 

| The other new members are 
| William Marshall. violin; Richard 
Piaster, contrabassoon; Gerard 
Goguen, trumpet; William Moyer 
trombone; Kauko Kahila, bass 
trombone; Everett Firth, basg 
drum; and Harold Thompson, 


and Nathan Milstein, violinists | cymbals. 
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Munch Leads Symphony 
in Rousing 72d Opening 


Bv CYRUS DURGIN 


Musically speaking, all’s wel] 
with the world, for th 
Symphony Orchestra 
tered another main seas 
72d season, to be precis 
conductor Charles 
his’ virtuoso ensemb 
Symphony Hall yest 
Noon, fO-Yu $2, 


e Boston 
has en- 
On. The 
e, which 
Munch and 
le began at 
erday after- 


The opening profram bowed 
to tradition in that it contained 
No new music, and none requir- 
ing a soloist, although there was 
a near novelty in the “Royal 
Hunt and Storm” from Berlioz’ 
ill-fated opera “The Trojans at. 
Carthage.” Otherwise there 
were two classic symphonies, 
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the Fourth of Beethoven as 


opening number, and the First 
of Brahms as finale. 

According to pleasant custom, 
orchestra and audience rose 
spontaneously when Mr. Munch, 
looking hale and handsome, 
made his first appearance upon 
the stage. One or two crisp 
bows, and he turned to the 
Players for the business of the 
afternoon. 

This was the first time that he 
had conducted the Beethoven 
Fourth Symphony here since he 
became music director of the 
Boston Symphony. His treat- 
ment was characteristic: 
Straightforward interpretation, 
clarity, warmth and “the long 
line,’ and no personal indul- 
gences save, now and then, a 
touch of those very fast tempi 
to which he is partial, 


Nothing Out of Proportion 


Since the Munch approach to mu- 
sic is dynamic, the Symphony was 
all melodic flow” and rhythmic 
vitality, qualities which are also 
inherent in the score. But just to 
be exact, let it be added that the 
style was quite correct, and noth- 
ing was exaggerated or minimized 
out of proportion. Mr. Munch is 
too good a musician for that, espe- 
clally in the relatively compressed 
emotional range of the even-num- 
bered Beethoven symphonies. 

‘Both conductor and orchestra 
had their head in the Berlioz frag- 
ment, which like practically all that 
the ardent French composer wrote, 
invites fiery treatment. That the 
“Royal Hunt and Storm” truly re- 
ceived, but it was closely con- 
trolled expression, and the bad 
weather with its thunderbolt 
sounded with gorgeous color and 

impressive precision. Here a word 

must go to the superb voicing of 
the hunting calls by the horns. 
As a matter of record, it must 

be pointed out that Mr. Munch, 
according to his convictions, does 
make Variations in the tempo of the 
Brahms First Symphony where 
none is directed in the score. Some- 
times a little faster, sometimes—- 
as in portions of the first move- 
ment and the last—a good bit 
slower than you might like. 


Cheers and Applause 

Yet, in all fairness, it must 
further be pointed out that these 
nuances do not distort the essential 


character of the music; they are 
simply matters of surface decora- 
tion, to put it that way. And if you 
invoke the unadorned classic man- 
ner in the case of Brahms, you must 
also perceive that he was some- 
thing of a rhapsodic Romanticist, 
too. Here again, dynamic expres- 
sion was freely evident, and in the 
blaze of splendor toward the end, it 
roused the Friday audience to cheer 
and applaud almost before the 
final chord had ended. 

The Boston Symphony begins 
this season with more changes in 
personnel than have been made 
for many years. It might be ex- 
pected that with some eight new 
membérs (not all of whom partici- 
pated in this program) a time of 
“playing-in” together might be re- 
quired. Not to my ears, for the 
orchéstra sounded rich and deep, 
sweet and powerful, and admir- 
ably togethér (barring a few 
ragged spots) all the way. It will 
not take Any further hearing, 
either, to pronounce the new first 
flute, Miss Doriot Anthony, a true 
find. She is reliable and accurate: 
her rhythmic sense is splendid, and 
her tone (sometimes cutting 
through even the mass of a light 
tuttl) is cool, clear, and Aoating. 
compact and carrying, ‘vith nc 
wasted breath around the edges, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the first 
concert of the 72d season in Symphony 
Hall vesterday afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 4 in Beflat. Ov. 6 


0 
Beethoven 
Royal Hunt _and Storm Berlioz 


Symphony No, 1 in C minor, . 68 
Brahms 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

With the largest number of 
changes in its personnel in many 
years inclyding, of all things, the 
addition of a lady flutist, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra began its 
72d season yesterday afternoon to 
place the official benediction on 


the renewal of, Bgston’s _ musical, 
life. 10-4" > Geeta 
Yarked “by 


It was a benediction 
the great tonal and technical splen- 
dor that never fails, from year to 
year, as the season starts, ‘to 
startle the iistener at the wonder 
of 104 musicians playing together 
in such perfect unanimity of style 
and mood aftet’a’mere four days 
of rehearsal following their six 
weeks of vacation. 

It was a benediction, too, to the 


singularly grateful sense of gather- 


ing together for a common esthetic 


experience these first occasions al- 
ways induce.’ For while recordings 
of music have their own values 
and the listening to recordings in 
the relaxed atmosphere of the 
home has its own special charms, 
the essential communication of 
music occurs only in in-person con- 
tact with all the musical appara- 
tus. If there is a social overtone 
to it all—and actually there is far 
Jess than most who don’t go to 
these concerts imagine—this is no 
diminution of the musical exper}- 
ence: indeed, it merely serves to 
deepen the contact, for music is, 
above all, a collective humanity of 
art in one of its purest manifesta- 
tions. 


Meagre Applause 


And even if the Boston audiences 
do not respond to music as do the 
audiences of Europe, it is by no 
means a sign they have not re- 
sponded. Only, so far as I can 
make out, that they are rather con- 
siderably older, for the youths that 
jump up bellowing ‘“‘bravo’’ (or 
hissing, as the case not infrequent- 
ly is in Europe), can hardiy pay 
the current price of an American 
symphony concert. Still, it is a 
little disconcerting, after having 
heard M.. Munch and the orches- 
tra receive 10- and 15-minute ova- 
tions everywhere from Paris. to 
Berlin, from Bordeaux to London, 
to see the conductor not even mak- 
ing the exit before thc applause 
subsides. 

Be that a: it may, this was an 
exceedingly fine concert finding 
Mr. Munch in a genial but forceful 
frame of mind with both Beethoven 
and Brahms. He has now brought 
the orchestra, around to that in- 
stant dynimic response he has al- 


ways stressed, emphasizing accent, 
control, infinitely subtle gradations 
of nuance and, generally speaking, 
tonal restraint. The blazing glory 
of the strings of old is not there in 
such abundant qualitiy as it was, 
for he seldom turns to the violins 
and startles them into responding 
quite beyond their own expecta 
tions, but the cleanness of per- 
formance is extraordinary, the tex- 
tures from top to bottom of great 
clarity, the overall sound perfectly 
integrated. And he is the master 
of the misterioso; the opening bars 
of the first movement of -Beetho- 
ven's Fourth as well as the opening 
bars of the finale of Brahms’ First, 


were moments of superbly built 
suspense and anticipation. I found, 
too, a general lessening of Mr. 
Munch’s tendency, so often ob- 
served, to whip up the, orchestra 
in moments of climax. He took the 
finale of the Beethoven at a fear- 
ful clip, if is true, but the outlines 
were never blurred, and he built 
the Brahms up to a very powerful 
climax — but that, after all, was 
Brahms’ idea, too. 

The novelty on the program was 


the ‘‘Royal Hunt and Storm’ from 


Berlioz’ neglected opera **The Tro- 
jans.’’ I found it a thing of great 
atmospheric beauty, beginning and 
ending idyllically but containing a 
smashing good thunderstorm in the 
middle. This gave the brasses, per- 
cussion and piccolos as merry an 
outing as they’ve had in a long 
time, and they sounded magnifi- 
cently. Speaking of brasses, a spe- 
cial word must be said for the 
horn playing of James Stagliano. 
He achieved a truly gorgeous sound 
in the Berlioz, and did the great 
horn statement of the Brahms fi- 
nale in ~ majestic a way as I’ve 
ever heard it. 

This brings up another and a 
rather touchy matter, the appoint- 
ment of a woman as the first 
flutist of the orchestra. The player 
is Miss Doriot Anthony and, save 
for saying that she did do the solo 
in the finale of the Brahms ver 
beautifully in a firm, noble tone 
of much expressivity, I prefer to 
withhold any discussion of her 
abilities at this time. She must 
obviously be good or Mr. Munch 
would never have chosen her in 
audition. However, the breaking of 
a tradition considerably older than 
the mere 72 years of the Boston 
Symphony, seems to me a very 
serious matter, and I am not a 
little dismayed by it. If it may be 
argued, that there are lady princi- 
pals in other American orchestras 
(though certainly not in New York 
or Philadelphia) it may also be 
argued, without chauvinism, that 
they are not the Boston Symphony 
orchestre. In any case, I find it 
difficult :o accept the notion that 
any lady flute player. could ever 
succeed Georges Laurent either as 
an artist or as an object of such 
veneratio’ among the men. 

The program next week offers 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 4, 
Piston’s Fourth Symphony, Schu- 
bert‘s Fifth Symphony and ‘the Pre- 
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lude and “Liebestod” rom Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan. 


72d Symphony Season 


By Harold Kogers 


There's always something = 
ferent. something enon or 
‘i ‘the first symphony cone ie 
a season, Anticipation 
caciawed. aid friends are pare 
lobby chatter reaches a ee 
yitch. There’s an pyecwrsnpagae bit 
of excitement, something hover 
trie in the air that tells beh sot 
you are on your \ pap .! 
season is launched J 9-4 “32. a 
Yes. the season’ fT ere oe 
72nd of the Boston > mpl ny, 
the fourth since Charles Mui “h 
succeeded Serge Koussevitzky as 
conductor. The orchestra ‘ a 
changed during these ‘ang “a 
vears—not only its ogg 
some degree, but lis ion a .* 
players, younger player S, are xe 
placing those who oa relieee’. 
AS peraensus sor tino Maa a 
rom an aavertts ot ay ee 
~.: joe bulletin, Kodeiania aa 
permanent except change.” We 
must remember that | cheng , 
came with Kousseviiziy, 3 ag 
memory would like to clothe 
past in gold. 


I Ne 


The changes that have come 
under Munch were much in 7 
dence yesterday «aad ppt oe 
old patina, the lambent were 
been scrubbed away, In 1 A, os 
we have a high polish that ene 
tens like crystals, The ney Bo 
brasses of a former da} oe 
siven way to French brasses 1 ; 
are dry and clear. The strirg 


are less volatile, more refined. 
The woodwinds stand out in 
Sreater individuality. Since = 
orchestra is but an instrumen 
for the expression of the con- 
ductors musical ces: cr 
French mind will be expressec 
in a decom ars wade 
It’s disturbing then, beste ag 
Munch plays Beethoven as } 


laving lioz or Ravel, 
were playing Berlioz 


in Svmphony 
as he did yesterday 1n Symp 
Hall with the Beethoven : aA 
Svmphony, The triving Phy ae 
icasy that is grcermanic, 
aeceleration of tempi th ap 
where details are lost oe 
things may offer an in pierre, 
Beethoven, often an ©: * rt 
Beethoven, but hardly an abe ile 
tic Beethoven. Uae, etgriong wan 
now performed all au . 
ond and Ninth in sige pel Pinay 
With the Berlioz pid a ae 
and Storm” he was suDdel = “ 
have come to expect WwW “thing 
turns his baton to one ae 
French. Unheard at t 1ese a 
certs since 1928, the desc! np 
symphony” from the ni quoi “ 
Troyens,” is a brilliant pie eo 
scoring that ranges: ros oe 
calls in the songiul pate we 
to a thunderous batte1 y See &: 
ses at the height of the S oe , 
; Mr. Munch concluded “ re. 
noble and stirring reading 72 a 
Brahms First. Jn this — Pe 
bore out a remark he mat e _ 
lier in the week TOGRESSNS ae 
orchestra’s first European 
ast ‘ing. 
We pee them that Amer= 
ica not only produces agochiny 
he said, “but that it can ase one 
life to the great works o 
spirit.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The opening concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony's 72nd season was 
different from any previous @ne. 
Until yesterday afternoon the Or- 
chestra, as a body, had not played 
in Symphony Hall since its tri- 


umphal tour of Europe Jast May. 
Most of the musicians had played 
in the June Pops and the whole 
band at Tanglewood, but this was 


of 


heard yesterday afternoon, 


praise can be written. Under Mr. 
Burgin the 


still on their 
the orchestra w 
best self, 


esting one 
ful, and j 
Symphony of Sh 
what contr 
Williams has r 
80th birthd 
note of th 
English composer’s Fan 
Theme by Thom 
string orchestra, 
‘Certo for organ a 
chestra was heard 
for the first tim 
soloist was FE. Power Biggs, who 
played the piece 

cert when the ne 
AroAan was dedic 


something else again, ¥-St. 
There were many fhings yester- 
day to claim the listener's inter- 
est. Would Mr. Munch and his 
orchestra sound as good to us as 
they had to the European audi- 
ences? There were new faces in 
the orchestra, notably that of 
Miss Doriot Anthony, the first flute. 
The central number on the pro- 
gram, the “descriptive symphony,” 
“Royal Hunt and Storm,” from 
Berlioz’ opera “The Trojans,” was 
one which our orchestra had played 
only twice before, and not since 
1928, when it was conducted here 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. ts 
The Beethoven Sympho y Bhan 
beautifully. The magical opening 
never sounded more magical. How- 
ever, the ensuing allegro seemed 
rushed in spots, notably, the second 
'theme. There were explosive for- 
itissimos in the adagio that did 
I not quite fit into the picture, 
though otherwise this movement, 
too, was beautifully set forth. The 
finale, however, was something of 
a rat race and the players were 
hard put to get all the notes at 
that speed. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Associate conductor Richard Bur- 
gin is in charge of this week's 
pair of Symphony Concerts, and 

the several performances, as 


only 


Players are relaxed yet 
mettle and tonally 
aS once more its 
- he < 3.3%. Pax 
The curren program is An inter- 
» in certain cases event- 
mh one number, the Fifth 
ostakovitch, some- 
oversial. Ralph Vaughan 
ecently passed his 
ay and Mr. Burgin took 
at fact by Playing the 
tasia on a 
as Tallis for double 
Hidemith’s Con- 
nd chamber or- 
at these concerts 
e, and the able 


at a special con- 
w Symphony Hal] 
ated. After 37 years 


Mahler’s delightful 
Wayfarer” were res 
repertory with Euni 
the singer. 
Despite its o 
Hindemith’s 
able work. The German co 
£0es about his business 
assurance and a Sureness 
that are gratifying. He h 
ever, written more 
than in this particular 


with 


its persistent 


to creating a somnolent effect. 
Mahler’s youthful songs, Said to 
have been Prompted by an un- 
happy love affair, are folksy and 
fresh, yet not Without the touch 
of sadness that SO often allies the 
music of Mahler with that of Schu- 
bert. It is high time that we 

n the First Symphony, 
in large measure grey, out 
e€ songs which yesterday re- 
ceived a wholly sympathetic pre- 
sentation on the Part ef all con- 
cerned. 

The Shostakovitch Fifth is an 
‘uneven work, There are agreeable 
Passages and also a deal of pad- 
ding, of triviality, of vulgarity and 
bombast. The Claptrap of the end 
brought from the audience applause 
and As to the con- 

erred to above 
art and poli- 


most orches- 
hed to celebrate 


Piston’s Symphony No. 4 
Is Elegeant and Tuneful 


second ‘regular’ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch conductor, at Symphony Hall; | 
Handel: Concerto Grosso for String Or— 
chestra, Op. 6, No. 4 (first performance. 
at these concerts): Walter Piston: Sym-_ 
phony No. 4 (first performance in Bos-— 
on); Schubert: Fifth Symphony; Wag- 
ner: Prelude and Liebested from ‘“Tris- 


program by the 


tan and Isolde.” 


a 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Walter Piston’s comparatively 
new Fourth Symphony is elegant 
and tuneful of the flower of mid- 
20th Century American music. It 
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Ce Alberts as 
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part a bit from Piston’s earlier, 
music js its flow of lyrical, en- 
gaging es. Not that the Boston 
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somposer was dry, but he never 
before seemed willing to sing out, 
to allow himself his melodic head, 
except perhaps in the waggish bal-| 
let score, “The Incredible Flutist.” 
The first movement of the Fourth 
Symphony is almost as lyrical as 
Schubert, and the rest seldom with- 
out the engaging, the reassuring, 
fact of a tune going on. 
The tunes, furthermore, are mod- 
rn and American; not closely re- 
ed to the spirit of popular stuff, 
for they are more subtle and re- 
fined than that, but indisputably 
of this time Bago oemntry. They 
complement, the work, a sense 
of rhythmic manipulati abso- 
lutely second to nore. 
nother quality pecygar 16 the 
Fourth Svmephony is Mat of in- 
‘reasing harmonic smoothness, in 
act a general simplification of 
style which may prove that Piston 


has entered a distinctly new cre- 
ative period. There used to be 
some pretty bristling rhythmic and 
dissonant effects about his music, 


together with a sense of academic 
constraint, that were bound to 
limit both his expression and his 
ppeal. There was less of them 


an designations of the four move- 
ments which, freely Englished, are 
‘Pleasing,’ “Dancing,” ‘“Contem- 
ative” and “Energetic.” Each one 
ccurately reflects the character of 
the movement. For the time be- 
ing, this is enough description of 
the Fourth Symphony. Later on, 
with further acquaintance, there 
will be more to say about it, es- 
pecially the color of the orches- 
tration. Piston was present yester- 
lay and received a good hand. 
This program, to my taste, was 
wholly a joy. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso (unaccountably never done 
vefore by this orchestra) is one of 
- salient and beautiful of 


the strings accomplished some se 
their most sensitive work a5 *®” 


ensemble. and never sounded m 


glowing and rich, since Munch be- 
teh nerd en Schubert’s won- 
derfully innocent little B-flat Sym: 
phony (from which Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan obviously learned a thing 
or two) was admirable in its grace 
and vivacity. 
Munch went to town with the 
“Tristan” excerpts. Not since he 
came here has the orchestra blazed 
with so much passionate intensity. 
and this is said with memory 0 
some gorgeous sounds when hé has 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH. 
The current Symphony program 


is of the history-making variety. 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso in A 
minor, Op. 6, No. 4, and one of the 
best of the 12, is. being played 
by our orchestra for the first ti 
The next number on the list, Wal- 
ter Piston’s Fourth Symphony, is 
being heard for the first time in 
Boston. At yesterday’s eoncert 
there were, for the first time, two 
women playing as regular mem- 
bers of the band: Doriot Anthony, 
the new first flute, and Olivia Hall 
Luetcke, the second harp, whose 
services were not required in -the 
opening pair of concerts, 4 
And to complete the list of 
“firsts,” Charles Munch was heard 
here yesterday for the first time 
in the Prelude and Love-Death 


from Wagner’s “Tristan.” This ac- 
counts for every number on the 
program except Schubert’s Fifth 
‘Symphony, which contributed some 
‘moments of innocent enjoyment 
between the excitements of Mr, 
Piston and the tensions of Wagner, 


On all sides during the intermis- 
sion yesterday you could hear it 
suggested that this was Mr. Pis- 
ton’s best symphony, if not, in- 
deed, his best piece so far. __—_. 

The “Tristan” Prelude suits Mr. 
Munch’s temperament better than 
any Wagner he has conducted here 


so far and the performance of it 
was well worked but. 2) 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Second “Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 10, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 11, at 8:30 o’clock 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 4 
Larghetto affettuoso — Allegro — Largo e piano — Allegro 


Symphony No. 4 


Piacevole 
Ballando 
Contemplativo 
Energico 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 5, in B-flat major 


Andante con moto 
Menuetto: Allegro molto 
Allegro vivace 


Prelude and ‘“Liebestod,” from ‘Tristan ues Isolde’”’ 


eee 


This program will end about 4:00 o’clock on 
10:15 on Saturday Evening. 


Scores and information about Music on this 


ro . 
the Music Room of the Boston Public Library op seem 


Friday Afternoon, 


BALDWIN PIANO 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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is one ot the best things—-perhaps 
the finest in the sense of melodic 


invention coupled with a super- 
polished technic—that he has writ- 
ten. Here is a pleasant, viable 
and substantial score which we 
should—and I[ trust shgli—hear 


again and again. W 2 
What sets the M0. Senoheay 


apart a bit from Piston’s earlier 
music is its flow of lyrical, en- 
gaging tunes. Not that the Boston 
composer was dry, but he never 
before seemed willing to sing out, 
to allow himself his melodic head, 
except perhaps in the waggish bal- 
let score, “The Incredible Flutist.” 
The first movement of the Fourth 
Symphony is almost as lyrical as 
Schubert, and the rest seldom with- 
out the engaging, the reassuring 
fact of a tune going on. 

The tunes, furthermore, are mod- 
ern and American; not closely re- 
lated to the spirit of popular stuff, 
for they are more subtle and re- 
fined than that, but indisputably 
of this time and country. They 
complement, in the work, a sense 
of rhythmic manipulatio 
lutely second to none. ) 

Another quality pecyar tc 
Fourth Symphony is at of in- 
creasing harmonic smoothness, in 
fact a general simplification of 
style which may prove that Piston 
has entered a distinctly new cre- 
ative period. There used to be 
some pretty bristling rhythmic and 
dissonant effects about his music, 
together with a sense of academic 
constraint, that were bound to 
limit both his expression and his 
appeal. There was less of them 
in the Third Symphony, and now 
practically none in the Fourth. 

You can find a hint of this 
esthetic turnabout even in the Ital- 
ian designations of the four move- 
ments which, freely Englished, are 
“Pleasing,” “Dancing,” “Contem- 
plative” and “Energetic.” Each one 
accurately reflects the character of 
the movement. For the time be- 
ing, this is enough description oi 
the Fourth Symphony. Later on, 
with further acquaintance, there 
will be more to say about it, es- 
pecially the color of the orches- 
tration. Piston was present yester- 
day and received a good hand. 

This program, to my taste, was 
wholly a joy. Handel's Concerto 
Grosso (unaccountably never done 
before by this orchestra) is one of 
the most salient and beautiful of 
the mightv Opus 6. Here, I think, 


the strings accomplished some of 
their most sensitive WOrk as an 
ensemble. and never sounded more 
glowing and rich, since Munch be- 
came conductor. Schuberts won- 
derfully innocent little B-flat Sym 
phony (from which Sir Arthur Su - 
livan obviously learned a thing 
or two) was admirable in its grace 
and vivacity, . 
Munch went to town with the 
“Tristan” excerpts. Not since he 
eame here has the orchestra blazed 
with so much passionate intensity, 
and this is said with memory of 
some gorgeous sounds when he has 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony program 
is of the history-making variety. 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso in A 
minor, Op. 6, No. 4, and one of the 
best of the 12, is being played 
by our orchestra for the first time. 
The next number on the list, Wal- 
ter Piston’s Fourth Symphony, is 
being heard for the first time in 
Boston. At yesterday’s #foncert 
there were, for the first time, two 
women playing as regular mem- 
bers of the band: Doriot Anthony, 
the new first flute, and Olivia Hall 
Luetcke, the second harp, whose 
services were not required in -the 
opening pair of concerts. Jf-A-s?- 

And to complete the list of 
“firsts,” Charles Munch was heard 
here yesterday for the first time 
in the Prelude and Love-Death 


from Wagner’s “Tristan.” This ac- 
counts for every number on the 
program except Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony, which contributed some 
moments of innocent enjoyment 
between the excitements of Mr. 
Piston and the tensions of Wagner. 


On all sides during the intermis- 
sion yesterday you could hear it 
suggested that this was Mr. Pis- 
ton’s best symphony, if not. in- 
deed, his best piece so far. 

The “Tristan” Prelude suits Mr. 
Munch's temperament better than 
any Wagner he has conducted here 


so far and the performance of it 
was well worked nut. 1? 
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-15, O'clock 
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piano — Allegro 


PISTON 


eats Symphony No. 4 
Ballando 

Contemplativo 

Energico 


(First performance in Boston) 
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Ill. Menuetto: Allegro molto 
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teense 


This program will end about 4:00 o’clock on F 
10:15 on Saturday Evening. 
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the Music Room of 
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— on this program may be seen in 
the Boston Public Library. 
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Piston’s Fourth 
in Boston Premiere 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


WALTER PISTON, in a little 
piece in the current program book, 
tells us that professional criticism 
of a composer’s work is the least 
valuable and favorable comment 
the most dangerous. But I imag- 
ine he is old enough now to accept 
favorable comment without 
flinching in the face of danger. 


For the fact of the matter is 
his Fourth Symphony, given its 
first Boston performance yester 
day afternoon, is far and away 
the finest work he has ever com- 
posed. It is, as all of Mr. Piston’s 
works are, a composition of ex- 
freme technical mastery of the 
materials of music; the orchestra 
tion is superb as to balance, dis- 
nosition of thematic substance tc 
just the right instruments at just 
the right moment, and overall) 
sound, which is often very beauti- 
ful and always stimulating. 


The forms are clear, too, made 
so even at a first hearing by the 
sharply defined melodic sub- 
stances and rhythmic patterns 
which, as is often not the case in 
contemporary music, may be re. 
tained in the ear for the ear to 
follow their adventures. And, as 
is always the case in Mr. Piston’s 
work, there is not a moment of 
inflation, of padding, of stalling 
around or of conceit. The music 
moves; it has direction and force 
and above all distinction. 

ae a w 

THESE REMARKS could doubt- 
less be applied to the composer’s 
previous symphonies, but the dif- 
ference here is that the Fourth 
Symphony finds him in an es- 
pecially genial, an especially 
grateful mood. For once there is 
real melodic expressivity: it lies 
over the whole work. The opening 
phrase, which goes by so fast its 
winning character almost escapes 
the ear, is one of those gems that 
springs to a real composer’s mind 
right out of the blue. Its charac. 
ter is that of the continuous rev- 
elation culminating presently in 
material of a stronger and more 


vigorous nature. But it appears 
twice again, and at the coda it 
has established itself firmly. 


There follows a scherzo of great 
cood humor and of incredible or- 
chestral dexterity as well. In its 
various treatments of American 
dance forms, it is just a little oft- 
base, so to speak, a little wry and 
mischievous. Were people accus- 
tomed to smiling at concerts (and 
there is often occasion to), the 
appearance of the fiddling tune 
would certainly bring a smile, so 
surprising, so jolly it is. There is, 
in fact, the tone of the joke about 
the whole movement—and a very 
good joke, at that. 

t is in slow movements that 
most contemporary composers 
have their troubles as they are 
reluctant to draw down the scorn 
of other composers (because, ol 
course, the scorn of audiences and 
critics is not to be heeded) by 


composing a whistling tune. Not 
so Mr. Piston in this. I wouldn’t 
say anyone emerged whistling the 
slow movement of the Fourth, but 
the noble beauty of its lines, the 
zrave introspective character of 
‘ts unfolding ay a ey Saar ond 
sommunicative. 7 . 
7 vi gAz econ | 
WE MAY NOW TAKE Mr. Pis- 
ton out of jeopardy with some un- 
(avorable comment, for the fourth 
movement does not seem up to 
the level of the first three. It is 
more on the academic side, drier, 
iess musical, as it were, and some- 
what out of character with what 
1as gone before. Indeed, it seems 
vO represent an earlier, more ab- 
‘tract style. But perhaps addi. 
“onal hearings — and this work 
could well be repeated this season 
—will demonstrate that it is 
merely more complicated, more 
reluctant to reveal its true quali- 
ies. Mr. Piston, incidentally, sur- 
a the sit piper comment and 
applause on his appea 
a very well. amen bs, 
t was delightful ¢ , 
chance to hear the Hala coat 


certo Grosso, one of perhaps a 
half-dozen others of the set that 
has, incredibly enough, never been 
given at these ,concerts befwure. 
It was beautifully done by the 
string band, too. The Schuber' 
Symphony, a gem from end to end 
and the Prelude and Liebestod o' 
Wagner’s “Tristan” completed the 
interesting program. 

Next week Lelia Gousseau 
Pianist, will be the soloist ir 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
other works being Bach’s B mino: 
Suite for Flute and Strings witk 
Miss Doriot Anthony as _ soloist 
Copland’s ‘Appalachian Spring’ 
and Roussel’s “‘Spider’s Feast.” 


The Personal Equation 


Musician First Class By Klaus George Roy 


Walter Piston 


It was in 1940 that two high-school students 
attended a chamber music concert at Paine Hall, 
be ag een of Music, A string quar- 

alter Piston, the noted comp 
there, was on the program. i ae 





No sooner was the music over than the two 
young know-it-alls began t discuss ag pygces 
and none too quietly. f4- (. oS 2. 

The first violinist pointed to the composer in 
the audience to rise and take his bow. He did 
so—in the very next row. The two chastened 
“critics” were not too sure whether the smile 
on the composer’s face was not meant for them. 
If they had ever before come in contact with 
that striking, aristocratic appearance, “a Brahms 
without a beard,” they could not have for- 
gotten it. a 

Seven years later, one of the young musicians 
had the privilege of studying with the composer 
himself, in his composition seminar at Harvard. 
It proved an experience of immense value to 
work with this man, born in Rockland, Maine, 
in 1894, who was being recognized more and 
more as one of America’s outstanding masters 
of creative art. 

“Piston’s music sets a level of craftsmanship 
that is absolutely first-rate in itself and provides 
a standard of reference by which every other 
American’s work may be judged.” These words 
are Aaron Copland’s, whose opinion carries much 
weight. 


y & J 
It is all the more amusing that during World 
War I, Piston was assigned thé rating of “second- 


ee en 


class musician” in the Navy band. This, as he 
admits, was no doubt true as far as his saxo- 
phone playing was concerned. At that time, in 
fact, he was training to be a draftsman and 
painter at Boston art schools. 

His decision to become a composer did not 
come until after his 25th year. Can one “decide” 
to become a composer? Piston knew he could. 
He began to study music seriously at Harvard, 
then went to France to work with Nadia Bou- 
langer. On his return, he joined the Harvard 
Music Department. 

Some 14 ot his large orchestral works have 
been performed by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in the last 24 years, and all over the 
world he is known as a composer of “sobriety, 
modesty, and elegance.” Charles Munch took 
Piston’s “Toccata” along on the recent triumphal 
European tour of the Boston orchestra, and he 
has just led the new Fourth Symphony. 

Mr. Piston’s textbooks on harmony and coun- 
terpoint are widely used, and he is now writing 
a new one, on orchestration. 

It is hardly possible at this point to discuss 
the astonishing fusion of musical styles which 
Piston has achieved in his own work, the fas-~ 
tidiousness and polish of his technique. He has 
“reabsorbed classica] principles into the music 
of today,’ as one observer put it. Whether his 
medium is the symphony orchestra or the small 
chamber ensemble, here is music thoroughly con- 
temporary in sound, clear in form, restrained in 
expression, and full of a civilized and pene- 
trating wit. 

The essential musical thought always comes 
first with Piston. He is suspicious of self-con- 
scious nationalism, and he finds the program ap- 
proach to music superfluous and irrelevant to 


the absolute and self-sufficient nature of the art 
of ordered sound in motion. 
ys 4 Bb 


His high sense of the integrity of his calling 
may often direct him into a humorous answer 
where he would disdain to defend himself on 
technical or artistic reasons, To the complaint 
that the finale of his Third Symphony was too 
noisy, he explained as follows: “It was written 
while an artesian well was being dug just out- 
side my window; I had to write music loud 
enough to drown out the noise outside.” 

Perhaps Walter Piston’s personality is most 
distinct to those who have been his pupils. Some 
of them have felt puzzled by his extreme reti- 
cence and understatement in class; yet none have 
failed to benefit from his wise and pointed 
counsel on technical and stylistic matters. He is 
impatient with the trivial, the gushy, the over- 


long; his highest praise may be, “Not bad— 


not bad.” 


Will the student at the receiving end of this 
Pistonism ever forget, though he long ago for- 
gave’ To ward off any further attack on his 
somewhat post-romantic style, this student pref- 
aced his playing of a new piece for the Class 
with the words, “Now that I have been estab- 
ee as the class reactionary... .” 

“All right, all right,” Mr. Piston i ' 
gently, “Go ahead, react.” Bei 


Symphony Plays Recent Work 
by New England Composer 


By Harold Rogers 


Walter Piston’s new Symphony 
No. 4, which was given its pre- 
miere two seasons ago by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, is being heard for the first 
time in Boston this week end at 


Symphony Hall, We should have 
heard it long before this—any 


new Piston work is of interest to 


his own community—and we 
doubtless would have if Mr. 


Munch had not been absent the 


greater part of last season. 
Though Mr, Piston’s Fourth ap- 
pears to be less granitic than his 
Third, it is infused with Vitality, 
an impelling drive, and brilliant 
color. As performed by the Bos- 
ton Symphony yesterday after- 
noon, the first three movements 
appear to be particularly im- 
pregnated with musical interest. 
The last movement, at one hear-~ 
ing, is impressive for its rhythm 
and splash, but its ideas are less 
tenacious in the mind of the 


listener. . 

The first movement—Piacevole 
—employs a rather slow but 
driving rhythm and makes dra- 
matic use of strong. brass 
sonorities that sharply contrast 
with singing strings, a device that 
is characteristically American in 


sound. -f{ - 
In the 4OA 2 ae have a 


second movement that is a 
scherzo—a hoe-down in spirit but 
highly sophisticated in the va- 
riety of its rollicking meters. 
Twice these constantly shifting 
rhythms melt into a simple waltz 
when a melody ingenuously soars 
forth with a smile, but not for 
long. It is soon swamped in the 
ocean of arithmetic.. It’s not an 
easy movement to play or to con- 
duct, and the orchestra didn’t 
play it too well. 
a ie 


The Contemplativo movement, 
which ‘came third, is an Adagio 
in tempo and mood. It begins in 
an almost evanescent manner 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBer 17, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToseErR 18, at 8:30 o’clock 


.Suite in B minor, for Flute and Strings 


Overture: Largo; Allegro 

Rondo: Allegretto espressivo 

Sarabande: Andante 

Bourrée I; Bourrée II: Allegro molto 
. Polonaise and Double: Moderato 

Minuet 

Badinerie: Presto 


Flute solo: DORIOT ANTHONY 


Suite from “Le‘Festin de l’Araignée,” 
Ballet-Pantomime, Op. 17 
(First performance at these concerts) 


-++.+.++.,Suite from the Ballet, “Appalachian Spring” 


INTERMISSION 
BEETHOVEN Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in 


F-flat major, O 

I. j Pp. 73 
II. Adagio un poco mosso 

III. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


SOLOIST 
LELIA GOUSSEAU 
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glected to flat the  after.a 
resolution to the minor, thus pro- 
on a tonic chord in which 
major and minor thirds. 
sounded . together — excellent in. 
' Stravinsky but . surprising in 


‘Schubert! 
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French conductor and a F ich. 
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massiveness and solidity. 
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that soon bullds into a moun- 
tainous climax through an emo- 
tional tension that is constantly 
heightened and_ strengthened, 
Throughout, a long romantic 
melody takes its independent 
way. The tension is eased; the 
movement closes much as it be- 
gan. 

The finale, marked Energico, 
was truly that. Its driving six- 
eight meter, agitated in manner, 
formed the background for a 
lyrical melody of sunny charac- 


ter. After the resounding last 
chord Mr. Piston came to the 
front of the hall, shook hands 
with the conductor and the con- 
certmaster, and received the en- 
thusiastic applause of his listen- 


ers, 
Pes, 


Mr. Munch began the concert 
with Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
for String Orchestra, Opus 6, No. 
4, and gave the opening Lar- 
ghetto affettuoso an elegant pac- 
ing and phrasing. He brought ant 
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SATURDAY EVENING, OcroseErR 18, at 8:30 o’clock 


tne marveious melodic interplay 
in the fugue of the Allegro, His 
Largo was placid, like an un- 
ruffled pond under a summer sky. 

The conductor’s idiosyncrasy, 
that of pacing a movement too 
fast for claritv of detail, was 
again in evidence in the Schubert 
Fifth Symphony, particularly in 
the opening and closing Allegro 
movements, He started the finale 
with such speed that, after a fer- 
mata, he was compelled to estabe- 
lish a slower tempo, 

In the Andante there was a 

peculiar lapse among the strings 
when some of the players ne- 
glected to flat the third after a 
resolution to the minor, thus pro- 
ducing a tonic chord in which 
both the major and minor thirds 
sounded together — excellent in 
Stravinsky but surprising in 
Schubert! 
_  Wagner’s Prelude and “Liebes- 
'tod” from “Tristan und Isolde” 
added a lush climax to a pro- 
gram of many moods. 


Son 


bringing to pass the American 
debut of the French pianist, Lelia 
Gousseau, who has chosen for her 
vehicle the “Emperor” Concerto of 
Beethoven. Ballet music makes 
the rest of the current list. Ex- 
cerpts from Roussel’s “The 
Spider’s Feast” (1913) are being 
played’ by our Orchestra for the 
first time and Mr. Munch is re- 
peating Copland’s “Appalachian 
Spring.” 

Miss Anthony has had plenty of 
opportunity to disclose her talents 
this season but this is the first 
time she has appeared as soloist. 
She handled her part in Bach’s 
charming Suite deftly and mus- 
ically and in the final Badinerie 
with a degree of virtuosity that 
elicited from her fellow-players 
somethirg midway between a 
gasp of astonishment and a shout 
of approval, while the audience ex- 
pressed its appreciation in Jo,un- 
certain terms. f/(—) AGEL Pot 

It can be argued that the “Em- 
peror”’ is not a woman’s piece. 
Yet Miss Gousseau is the fifth of 
her sex to play it with the Boston 
Symphony. Anyway, she did not 
appear to be physically unsuited 
to her role. She is the statueque 
type and she plays with masculine 


Suite in B minor, for Flute and Strings 
Overture: Largo; Allegro vigor. She is yet one more proof 
Rondo: Allegretto espressivo that the young women of present- 
Sarabande: Andante : es i? = day France are doing big things 
Bourrée I; Bourrée II: Allegro molto | : jin the musical world. With a 
Polonaise and Double: Moderato ey | i Ae eben pega 3 and a French 
Minuet = .. pianis e performance as a 
Badinerie: Presto | . a 3 : whole was characterized more by 
Flute solo: DORIOT ANTHONY ee pppoe ran, than’ by 
The music of Roussel, which had 
previously been heard at Sym- 
phony Hall from Toscanini and 
the so-called La Scala Orchestra, 
is fascinating and its long neglect 
by the B. S. O. difficult to under- 
CopLAND Suite from the Ballet, “Appalachian Spring” a Ole ae mr sary 
music of Copland is American to 
the core. It is folksy and home- 
: spun but without the action for 
BEETHOVEN Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in : which it was designed tame 
F-fl: iii times misses its point. It stands 
” iaies Datel Op. 73 separation from the _ stage less 
well than the ballet of Roussel. 


BLOUSE css cadet so cerveees Gute from “Eecresin de l’Araignée,”’ 
Ballet-Pantomime, Op. 17 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


I. Allegro 
II. Adagio un poco mosso 
Ill. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


New Flutist, Pianist 


Solotsts at Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
There are two soloists at the 


Symphony Concert 


| Yesterday was Ladies’ Day at 
LELIA GOUSSEAU Symphony. This week's sancexts 
are featuring the new first flutist, Boston Symphony. Orchestra con- 
Doriot Anthony, in Bach’s B minor certs in Symphony Hall this week: 


Suite for flute and Strings and Doriot Anthony, the new first 
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is heard in the B minor 
Suits of Bach, and tags eeccamage 
a French musician, a Phys 
ton debut in the “Emp wi 
a tocte of mesthovem 50%. sind 
inin ieces are ron | 
land's (Appalachian Spring 
ts from e aoe 
aoa” ot Roussel, “Le Festin de 
‘Araignee.”’ | } 
Mise Anthony did het Fpheey 
‘in Bach’s familiar and—in u Sates | 
cluding badinerie—exacting a | 
‘All the way it was good, s mee 
reliable playing that fitted a ve 
tively into the ensemble. * ve: 
displayful badincrie, Miss An —e 
showed the virtuosity of apt seer 
she is capable, without ° ving s vA 
on breat’ skimping the phrases : 
indicatir that her part reqt sa 
the pemgntest efor’. _— ae 2 —. 
ed a e . sig 
Se ductor Charles Munch = 
take a bow wt ee, vice i 
peated. 10-{¥ initi#l Boston 
Miss Gousseau’s init 7 - 
performance, on the other frie 
Be ree? cf fiuent if curiously 
self a pianist o ent if cu ee 
echnic, but of distinction, 
3 erate and musical persone 
there was none. a needed i 
with more. than 
Sete Sound piano and orchestra ond 
from together. Miss greg S oa 
ticulation was peculiar in x oe 
treme. She has a good “touch, . : 
she can play softly, but all too o - 
you saw her hands moving a . 
heard only pbb the notes, eve 
tellato octaves. ‘s 
Munch deserves a special aware 
for giving us Roussel’s delecta : 
“Le Festin de lAraignee. se 
now, the Boston Symphony ha 
never played the work, which Rade 
‘created for a biological ballet a ose 
original inspiration Came rom 
Henri Fabre’s “Souvenirs Entomolo- 
giques.” Though reminiscent | O 
Debussy and Ravel, “Le Festin™ Is 
nonetheless individual music: me- 
lodically, harmonically and Be 
trally piquant and delicate. Its 4 
years of existence do not show on 
this imaginative creation. The per- 
formance was a marvel of subtlety 
and glowing = also of the high- 
st rhythmic mastery, 
(rons cord I cannot fathom, 
Copland’s “Appalachian Spring, 
also ballet music (for Martha Gra- 
ham), had gone unheard here since 
October of 1945. Granted that it is 
a bit long without the visual allure- 
ments of the ballet stage, here is 
music vital and cleverly made, se 
ful, rhythmically bright, and all pu 
together with the skill of a mas = 
What is more, this is indisputably 


ican music and nothing else. _ 
eyes both interesting and —, 
fying to pra Ny = a gg pe ay 

in control of th 
yehinie basis of a | sires 
Spring.” A good many sree song 
would find the idiom baffling. ae 
terday the rhythm wes firm, | 
accents precise. | 


Concert 


The | Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the third 
program of the 72d season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The _ soloists 


were Lelia Gousseau, pianist. and Doriot) 


Anthony flutist. The program: 
Suite No, 2 in B minor 

“The Spider’s Feast” ... 
“‘Appalachian Spring 
Concerto No. 5 in E flat, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Two soloists, both women, lent 
additional interest to yesterday's 
generally restrained program. 
They were pianist Lefia Gousseau. 
the latest of Mr, Munch’s French 
importations, and Doriot An- 
thony, first flutist of the orches- 


tra, in her debut as soloist. Both 
were first-class though neither 


quite stormed the heavens, as it 
were. /O-1¥ -$ 3. NlcalA 


It is alWays difficfilt to"appraise 
the true capacities of a pianist 
when the first contact is through 
that of the concerto. It is certain- 
ly a form that reveals bravura, 
musicianship and spirit, as well 
as technical security and general 
esthetic approach, but it is after 
all a concerted thing. To be sure. 
the. conductor usually takes his 
lead from the pianist, but he is al- 
ways there guiding the destinies 
of pianist and orchestra. Thus 
the principal points of contact 
when a new pianist appears in a 
concerto are those of bravura and 
of the projection of personality, 
neither of which are reliable 
guides to the inner qualities that 
lie beneath. What I am trying to 
Say, in short, is that there are a 
lot of pianists who can make a 
great impression in a concerto but 
a considerably lesser impression 
in the recital hall, where there is 
nothing but the naked fact of 
communicating or not commu- 
nicating. 


Advanced Esthetic 


In Mile. Gousseau’s case, there 
is every indication that she is a 
pianist of a very advanced es- 
thetic.. Hers was not a towering 
example of keyboard virtuosity, 
nor was her conception of the 
Emperor big and all-consuming. 
Yet I have not often heard the 
Slow movement done with such 
repose, such nobility of phrase 
and such continuity of mood. Here 
was revealed, I think, the recita]- 
hall potential in a demonstration 
of a superior musical mind at 
work. The other movements, per- 
haps for reasons of newness to 
this milieu, this kind of audience. 
so to speak, were less sustained 
aS continuous revelations: they 
went in fits and starts pianistical- 
ly speaking. Thus it appears best, 
as in the case of all making their 
first appearance here in a con- 
certo, to await further develop- 
ments in the recital hall. In the 
meantime it may.be said that 
Mile. Gousseau, a tall, blond 
woman perhaps in her thirties, 
mates an excellent Stage appear- 
ance. She was well received by 
the audience, too. 

While I have gone on record as 
opposed to the idea of a woman 
first flutist in this orchestra, I 
have no intention of making a 
continued issue of it, and especial- 


ly after hearing her in Bach’s B 
minor suite yesterday. Doriot 
Anthony is Clearly a fine per- 
former, possessed of a fleet tech- 
nique, a “tight” embouchure that 
permits neither breathiness nor 
uncontrolled Vibrato, and real 
style. 

I felt she was at a disadvantage 
yesterday in not being brought 
out to the fore as is customary in 
any work for solo flute. For while 
flute principals in orchestral! per- 
formances are behind the Strings, 
Solos for them are written in a 
wholly different Style emphasiz- 
ing the bigger tones (and it is 
interesting to note that Miss An- 
thony achieved a much bigger 
tone in the Subsequent works). 
The B minor Suite, however, calls! 
for a special articulation that. 

Simply cannot be properly heard 

as it should be heard when the 

soloist is not to the fore. Mr. 

Munch did it this way, apparent- 

lv, in order to use additional] 

flutes in the tutti. Which, while 

perhaps not unnecessary in this 
work, still need not force the solo- 
ist to the rear. 

In any case, this, plus Mr. 
Munch’s chamber-ha]] conception 
of the work, reduced both the vi- 
tality of the work—-though it 
made it no less exquisite than it is 
~—and the opportunity for Miss 
Anthony to shine as it seems very 
clear she can shine. She was given 
several very cordial rounds of ap- 
lause by the audience and pre- 

‘nted a most charmin apnear- 
ance as she acknowledged the ap- 
plause. Perhaps, before the Sea- 
son is over, she will do the Tele- 
mana suite for us or, better still, 
the Mozart with Mr. Zighera. 

I can’t quite say why, but Rous- 
sel’s “The Spider’s Feast” was a 
little disappointing to me. It is 
music of great elegance, refine- 
ment and sophistication, and it 
has moments of the sheerest 
beauty, too. But it never seems to 
build to anything, depending, in- 
stead, on understatement and 
subtlety. Roussel composed it for 
a small orchestra (whether he 


‘made this version for full orches- 


tra the program doesn’t make 
clear), and perhaps it just doesh’t 
lend itself to a larger treatment 
without the _ ballet. Copland’s 
“Appalachian Spring,” however, 
also composed for a ballet, does 
stand firmly on its own in the 





concert hall. It is, indeed, a love- 
ly work; one of the best ever 
composed by an American, and 
while it might have been given a 
more spirited treatment than it 
received yesterday, it went very 
well, 

Richard Burgin conducts the 
orchestra next week in a pro- 
gram offering Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Organ and Chamber 
orchestra; Vaughan Williams’ 
Thomas Tallis Fantasia; Mahler’s 
“Songs of a Wayfarer’’ with Eunice 
Alberts as soloist, and Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphonoy. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Associate conductor Richard Bur- 
gin is in charge of this week's 
pair of Symphony Concerts, and 
of the several performances, as 
heard yesterday afternoon, onlv 
praise can be written. Under Mr. 
Burgin the players are relaxed vet 
still on their mettle and tonally 
the orchestra was once more its 
best self, 
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Bach Played by Miss A nthony: 


Beethoven by Lelia Gousseau 


By Harold Rogers 


Two musicians made their 


debuts as Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra soloists yesterday after- 
noon, The first was Doriot An- 
thony, the orchestra’s new flutist. 
the first woman ever to hold a 
first desk position in the Boston 
aggregation. The second was a 
pianist, Lélia Gousseau of France, 
now in her first American tour. 
Though Miss Anthony has 
been heard in a few solo bits 
since the season opened, notablv 
in the last movement of the 
Brahms First during the initia] 
concerts, there is no doubt that 
many subscribers were eager to 
hear her as a bona fide soloist. 
Therefore Mr. Munch pro- 
grammed the Bach Suite No. 2 
in B minor for Flute and Strings, 
Since Miss Anthony performed 
from her seat, her flute did not 
Stand apart from the orchestra! 
texture, but blended with it. at 
times too much. She plays with 
a full, round tone and a virtu- 
osa technique. She brought off 
the delicacies of the Bourée with 
a feather touch. The final Ba- 
dinerie displayed the accuracy of 
her work to best advantage. 
Miss Anthony, however. does 
not appear to taper a pnrase watu 
the eloquence of her predecessor. 
Sensitivity of nuance js occasion- 
ally wanting. But even so, her 
playing is remarkably warm and 
youthful. Mr. Munch said earlier 
this season that she was the finest 
American flutist that he had audi- 


tioned for the position. Her lis- 
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On the other LP disc, entitled 
“French Horn Masterpieces,” 
James Stagliano, the Boston Sym- 
phony’s remarkable first’ horn, 
plays with the distinguished as- 
sistance of Paul Ulanowsky, four 
little-known works for horn and 
piano: Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 17, 
a Concert Rondo of Mozard, Schu- 
bert’s highly effective “Auf dem 
Strom,” for soprano with horn ob- 
bligato, and Schumann’s Adagio 
and Allegro, Op. 70. The singer is 
Margo Stagliano, who used to be 
known here as Margo Willauer. 
She is the Micaela, by the way, in 
the “Carmen” close-up, where her 
companions are Eunice Alberts, 
Carmen; David Lioyd, Escamillo, 
and Paul Tibbetts, Escamillo. 

The Beethoven sonata is nod 
great shakes but its virtuoso per- 
formance gives it temporary inter- 
est. Mozart’s Rondo is more ap- 
pealing, and in a long cadenza Mr. 
Stagilano successfully scales dizzy 
heights. In the Schumann, a fine 


teners called her to the front of 
the stage three times by their 
enthusiastic applause. 
ae 

Mile. Gousseau played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E-flat, the “Emperor.” She pave 
a performance in which the de- 


piece, he goes to the other extreme 

and negotiates no less ably some 

of the rarely-heard fundamental or 

pedal tones. The performance of 

Schubert’s song, the real gem of 

the collection, matches the music, 
« ° — 


Spring,” 
aaah American primitivism 
" score ail but bled of 
pulsing vigor. WN . | 

! gor. Not th ar 
Munch's goateon:: 
pleasing to the ear, 
Copland’s score has 
such a periect reading. But it 
Would be Interesting to he is 
performance contrasted 
by an Ameri 
lhor Johnson 


Munch Should not 
music. He should play 
than he has. Only 
Into it will he becom 
its abundant Vitality 
sive moods, its forthrig 


tails were all in their places 
accurately stated, the crescendos 
built with magnificence, the pi- 
anissimos refined and_ lyrical. 
What it lacked was true fervor, 


ka —— 
style of impressionism. This is 
the kind Of music for which Mr 
Niunch’s talents are : 


suited, /6-4& S* “ 


‘“*tlictirring incniratinn thé 
exactly 


In Copland’s “Appalachian 


however, we found the 
oi 
its 


Overrefinement wasn’t 
Perhaps Mr. 
never had 


ar this. 
‘ith one 
Can conductor like 
is , lor instance. 

US 1s not to say that Mr. 
play American 
It tar more 
by digging 
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The present is a favorable mo- 
ment to speak of Mr. Stagilano’s 
impressive contributions to the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is difficult to recall 
a first horn who so completely 
filled the bill. He handles his 
treacherous instrument with amaz- 


ing surety and he gets an uncom- 
rnonly full ard resonant tone. He 
was in the limelight in the open- 
ing concert of the season in the 
famous horn solo in the fin&le of 
Brahms’ First Symphony, and 
when the solo developed into a 
duet, the new first flute, Doriot 
Anthony, proved a worthy partner. 

Miss Anthony is now the centre 
of a lively controversy. It seems 
to me that her youth and her sex 
should not count against her in 
this important post so long as she 
can deliver the goods. On the first 
Friday afternoon of the season she 
was right there all the time. And 
she had some tough assignments 
not only in the Brahms but also 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and in the “Royal Hunt and Storm” 
from Berlioz’ “The Trojans.” This 
eloquent and unfamiliar bit of 
tone-painting displayed Mr. Munch, 


the orchestra and the composer at 
their collective best. 


In the hunt part of it Mr. Stegli- 
ano and his colleagues of the horn 
section had a field day—no pun 
intended—of which they made the 
most. This was one of the per- 
formances that will be remembered 
through the years. 


Burgin Takes Over 


as Symphony Director 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearance of the season on 
the conductor's stand at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. As usual 
when he takes the helm, the pro- 
gram was given to interesting and 


largely unfamiliar music, which he 
directed skillfully. Indeed, it can 
be said that he was in his best 
vein. both as orchestral technician 
and interpreter. 

New to these concerts was Hinde- 
mith’s Concesto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra. which served 
as the opening piece. Thereafter, 
in order, came Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis, played in observance of the 
composer's 80th birthday (Oct. 12); 
the “Songs of a Wayfarer,” by Gus- 
tav Mahler, with Eunice Alberts 
as soloist. and the Fifth Symphony 
of Shostakovitch. ad T be fur? oe ft 

The Hindemith work, as a mafter 
of fact. has been played in the 
same auditorium three years ago 
at a special concert when the new 
organ was dcdicated. Then, as yes- 
terday. I. Power Biggs presided 
admirebdly at the console. The Con- 
certo is a well-made piece, as you 
would expect from Hindemith; 
brisk, a little astringent, and full 
of “sound.” But primarily it 18 
musician’s music, more of head 
than heart, rhythmically tricky 
and interesting, and containing 
much vivid contrast of tone colors, 
especially between the wind instru- 
ments and the organ. It is not the 
sort of music that enables a com- 
poser to win friends and influence 
people—at least most people. EC 

Mahler’s “Songs Of a Wayfarer 
(or to be exact, the orchestrated 
four of the set of six) had not been 
done at these concerts for many 
years. That is too bad, for they 
are deft and charming. Through 
them all runs that sense of folkish 
freshness, that undertone of melan- 
choly which was so characteristic 
of Mahler, always something of a 
tortured soul. Miss Alberts’ beau- 
tiful contralto voice never sounded 
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concert hall. It is, indeed, a love- 
ly work; one of the best ever 
composed by an American, and 
while it might have been given a 
more spirited treatment than it 
received yesterday, it went very 
well. 

Richard Burgin conducts the 
orchestra next week in a pro- 
gram offering Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Organ and Chamber 
orchestra: Vaughan Williams’ 
Thomas Tallis Fantasia; Mahler's 
“Songs of a Wayfarer’’ with Eunice 
Alberts as soloist, and Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphonoy. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Associate conductor Richard Bur- 
gin is in charge of this week's 
pair of Symphony Concerts, and 
of the several performances, as 
heard yesterday afternoon, only 
praise can be written. Under Mr. 
Burgin the players are relaxed yet 
still on their mettle and tonally 
the orchestra was once more its 


best self, 
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Bach Played by Miss Anthony: 


Beethoven by Lelia Gousseau 


By Harold Rogers 


Two musicians made their 


debuts as Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra soloists yesterday after- 
noon. The first was Doriot An- 
‘thony, the orchestra’s new flutist. 
the first woman ever to hold a 
first desk position in the Boston 
aggregation. The second was a 
pianist, Lélia Gousseau of France, 
now in her first American tour. 
Though Miss Anthony has 
been heard in a few solo bits 
since the season opened, notably 
in the last movement of the 
Brahimsdivsh dumne. the initi-! 
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tioned for the position. Her lis- 

teners called her to the ftront of 

the stage three times by their 

enthusiastic applause, 
b 5 5 

Mule. Gousseau played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E-flat, the “Emperor.” She gave 
a performance in which the de- 
tails were all in their places, 
accurately stated, the crescendos 
built with magnificence, the pi- 
anissimos refined and _ lyrical. 
What it lacked was true fervor, 
the heart-stirring inspiration that 
elevates a work from the tech- 
nically superb to a glory that 
transcends the notes, 

The ends of the program being 
graced by Miss Anthony and Mlle 
Gousseau, the middle numbers 
were given over to works by 
Roussel and Aaron Copland. 
Heard in its first performance at 
the week-end concerts was Rous- 
seis early ballet suite, “Le Festin 
ae l’Araignée,” a title more pal- 
atable in French than in English. 

But “The Spider's Feast” that 


finds musical expression in M. 
Roussel’s entomological score is 
not in the least ghoulish. The 
fladles make imitative sounds of 
insect wings, fluttery and evan- 
escent to winsome waltzes. Be- 
side the spider there are ants, a 
butterfly, a day-fiy, and a couple 
ol praying mantises—all de- 
scribed in Roussel’s rather rugged 
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On the other LP disc, entitled 
“French Horn Masterpieces,” 
James Stagliano, the Boston Sym- 
phony’s remarkable first’ horn, 
plays with the distinguished as- 
sistance of Paul Ulanowsky, four 
little-known works for horn and 
piano: Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 17, 
a Concert Rondo of Mozard, Schu- 
bert’s highly effective “Auf dem 
Strom,” for soprano with horn ob- 
bligato, and Schumann’s Adagio 
and Allegro, Op. 70. The singer is 
Margo Stagliano, who used to be 
known here as Margo Willauer. 
She is the Micaela, by the way, in 
the “Carmen” close-up, where her 
companions are Eunice Alberts, 
Carmen; David Lioyd, Escamillo, 
and Paul Tibbetts, Escamillo. 

The Beethoven sonata is nod’ 
great shakes but its virtuoso per- 
formance gives it temporary inter- 
est. Mozart’s Rondo is more ap- 
pealing, and in a long cadenza Mr. 
Stagilano successfully scales dizzy 
heights. In the Schumann, a fine 
piece, he goes to the other extreme 
and negotiates no less ably some 
of the rarely-heard fundamental or 
pedal tones. The performance of 
Schubert’s song, the real gem of 
the collection, matches the music, 

e * a 

The present is a favorable mo- 
ment to speak of Mr. Stagilano’s 
impressive contributions to the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is difficult to recall 
a first horn who so completely 
filled the bill. He handles his 
treacherous instrument with amaz- 


ing surety and he gets an uncom- 
monly full ard resonant tone. He 
was in the limelight in the open- 
ing concert of the season in the 
famous horn solo in the fin&le of 
Brahms’ First Symphony, and 
when the solo developed into a 
duet, the new first flute, Doriot 
Anthony, proved a worthy partner. 

Miss Anthony is now the centre 
of a lively controversy. It seems 
io me that her youth and her sex 
should not count against her in 
this important post so long as she 
can deliver the goods. On the first 
Friday afternoon of the season she 
was right there all the time. And 
she had some tough assignments 
not only in the Brahms but also 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and in the “Royal Hunt and Storm” 
from Berlioz’ “The Trojans.” This 
eloquent and unfamiliar bit of 
tone-painting displayed Mr. Munch, 


the orchestra and the composer at 
their collective best. 


In the hunt part of it Mr. Stagli- 
ano and his colleagues of the horn 
section had a field day—no pun 
intended—of which they made the 
most. This was one of the per- 
formances that will be remembered 
through the years, 


Burgin Takes Over 


as Symphony Director 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearance of the season on 
the conductor’s stand at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. As usual 
when he takes the helm, the pro- 
gram was given to interesting and 


largely unfamiliar music, which he 
directed skillfully. Indeed, it can 
be said that he was in his best 
vein, botn as orchestral technician 
and interpreter. 

New to these concerts was Hinde- 
mith’s Concesto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra, which served 
as the opening piece. Thereafter, 
in order, came Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis, played in observance of the 
composer's 80th birthday (Oct. 12); 
the “Songs of a Wayfarer,” by Guse- 
tav Mahler, with Eunice Alberts 
as soloist, and the Fifth Symphony 
of Shostakovitch. © tt be fe “Loi 

The Hindemith work, as a matter 
of fact, has been played in the 
same auditorium three years ago 
at a special concert when the new 
organ was dceaicated. Then, as yes- 
terday, I. Power Biggs presided 
admirebdly at the console. The Con- 
certo is a well-made piece, as you 
would expect from Hindemith; 
brisk, a little astringent, and full 
of “sound.” But primarily it is 
musician’s music, more of head 
than heart, rhythmically tricky 
and interesting, and containing 
much vivid contrast of tone colors, 
especially between the wind instru- 
ments and the organ. It is not the 
sort of music that enables a com- 
poser to win friends and influence 
people—at least most people. 

Mahler’s “Songs Of a Wayfarer” 
(or to be exact, the orchestrated 
four of the set of six) had not been 
done at these concerts for many 
years. That is too bad, for they 
are deft and charming. Through 
them all runs that sense of folkish 
freshness, that undertone of melan- 
choly which was so characteristic 
of Mahler, always something of a 
tortured soul. Miss Alberts’ beau- 
tiful contralto voice never sounded 
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concert hall. It is, indeed, a love- 
ly work; one of the best ever 
composed by an American, and 
while it might have been given a 
more spirited treatment than it 
received yesterday, it went very 
well. 

Richard Burgin conducts the 
orchestra next week in a pro- 
gram offering Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Organ and Chamber 
orchestra; Vaughan Williams’ 
Thomas Tallis Fantasia; Mahler's 
‘Songs of a Wayfarer’’ with Eunice 
Alberts as soloist, and Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth Symphonoy. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Associate conductor Richard Bur- 
gin is in charge of this week's 
pair of Symphony Concerts, and 
of the several performances, as 
heard yesterday afternoon, onlv 
praise can be written. Under Mr. 
Burgin the players are relaxed vet 
still on their mettle and tonally 
the orchestra was once more its 
best self, 


(s < ¢é. a | ) 
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Bach Played by Miss Anthony: 


Beethoven by Lelia Gousseau 


By Harold Rogers 


Two musicians made their 
debuts as Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra soloists yesterday after- 
noon, The first was Doriot An- 
'thony, the orchestra’s new flutist, 
the first woman ever to hold a 
first desk position in the Boston 
aggregation. The second was a 
pianist, Lélia Gousseau of France, 
now in her first American tour. 

Though Miss Anthony has 
been heard in a few solo bits 
since the season opened, notably 
in the last movement of the 
Brahms First during the initia] 
concerts, there is no doubt that 
Many subscribers were eager to 
hear her as a bona fide soloist. 
Therefore Mr. Munch pro- 
srammed the Bach Suite No. 2 
in B minor for Flute and Strings. 

Since Miss Anthony performed 
from her seat, her flute did not 
Stand apart from the orchestra! 
texture, but blended with it, at 
times too much. She plays with 
a full, round tone and a virtu- 
Osa technique. She brought off 
the delicacies of the Bourée with 
a feather touch. The fina] Ba- 
dinerie displayed the accuracy of 
her work to best advantage, 

Miss Anthony. however, does 


not appear to taper a phrase Wain 
the eloquence of her predecessol : 
Sensitivity of nuance is occasion- 
ally wanting. But even so, her 
playing is remarkably warm and 
youthful. Mr. Munch said earlier 
this season that she was the finest 
American flutist that he had audi- 


tioned for the position. Her lis- 
teners called her to the front of 
the stage three times by their 
enthusiastic applause. 
ey 

Mile, Gousseau played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E-flat, the “Emperor.” She gave 
a perltormance in which the de- 
tails were all in their places, 
accurately stated. the crescendos 
built with magnificence, the pi- 
anissimos refined and lyrical, 
What it lacked was true fervor, 
nares “-avtictirring ineniratinn tha 
Style of impressionism, This is 
the kind Of music for which Mr. 
Munch's — talents are = exactly 


suited, (6-5 $° 


In Copland’s “Appalachian 
Spring, however, we found the 
Carly American primitivism of 
the score ail but bled of its 
pulsing vigor. Not that Mr. 
Munch's Overrefinement wasn’t 
pleasing to the ear. Perhaps Mr 
Copland’s score has never had 
such a periect reading. But it 
Would be interesting to hear this 
Performance contrasted With one 
by an American conductor like 
Thor Johnson, for instance. 

his is not to say that Mr 
Munch Should not Dlay American 
music. He should play It tar more 
than he has, Only by digging 
Into it will he become aware o} 
Its abundant vitality, its expan- 
sive moods, its forthright honesty 


3,0 ~,f2 52 fost 
On the other LP dise, entitled 
“French Horn Masterpieces,” 
James Stagliano, the Boston Sym- 
Phony’s remarkable first horn, 
plays with the distinguished as- 
Sistance of Paul Ulanowsky, four 
little-known works for horn and 
piano: Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 17. 
a Concert Rondo of Mozard, Schu- 
bert’s highly effective “Auf dem 
Strom,” for soprano with horn ob- 
bligato, and Schumann’s Adagio 
and Allegro, Op. 70. The singer is 
Margo Stagliano, who used to be 
known here as Margo Willauer. 
She is the Micaela, by the way, in 
the “Carmen” close-up, where her 
companions are Eunice Alberts, 
Carmen; David Lioyd, Escamillo. 
and Paul Tibbetts, Escamillo, | 
‘Ine Beethoven sonata is no’ 
great shakes but its virtuoso per- 
formance gives it temporary inter- 
est. Mozart’s Rondo is more ap- 
pealing, and in a long cadenza Mr. 
Stagilano successfully scales dizzy 
heights. In the Schumann, a fine 
piece, he goes to the other extreme 
and negotiates no less ably some 
of the rarely-heard fundamental or 
pedal tones. The performance of 
Schubert’s song, the real gem of 
the collection, matches the music. 
a « a 


The present is a favorable mo- 
ment to speak of Mr. Stagilano’s 
impressive contributions to the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is difficult to recall 
a first horn who so completely 
filled the bill. He handles his 
treacherous instrument with amaz- 


Ing surety and he gets an uncom- 
monly full ard resonant tone. He 
was in the limelight in the open- 
ing concert of the season in the 
famous horn solo in the finhle of 
Brahms’ First Symphony, and 
when the solo developed into a 
duet, the new first flute, Doriot 
Anthony, proved a worthy partner. 

Miss Anthony is now the centre 
of a lively controversy. It seems 
io me that her youth and her sex 
should not count against her in’ 
this important post so long as she 
can deliver the goods. On the first 
Friday afternoon of the season she 
was right there all the time. And 
she had some tough assignments 
not only in the Brahms but also 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and in the “Royal Hunt and Storm” 
from Berlioz’ “The Trojans.” This 
eloquent and unfamiliar bit of 
tone-painting displayed Mr. Munch, 
the orchestra and the composer at 
their collective best. 


In the hunt part of it Mr. Stagli- 
ano and his colleagues of the horn 
section had a field day—no pun 
intended—of which they made the 
most. This was one of the per- 
formances that will be remembered 
through the years, 


Burgin Takes Over 


as Symphony Director 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearance of the season on 
the conductor’s stand at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. As usual 
when he takes the helm. the pro- 
gram was given to interesting and 


largely unfamiliar music, which he 
directed skillfully. Indeed. it can 
be said that he was in his best 
vein, both as orchestral technician 
and interpreter. 

New to these concerts was Hinde- 
mith’s Concesto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra, which served 
as the opening piece. Thereafter. 
in order, came Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis, played in observance of the 
composer's 80th birthday (Oct. 12); 
the “Songs of a Wayfarer,” by Gus- 
tay Mahler, with Eunice Alberts 
as soloist, and the Fifth Symphony 
of Shostakovitch. © | be (i -lLsy 

The Hindemith work, as a mafter 
of fact, has been played in the 
same auditorium three years ago 
at a special concert when the new 
organ was dedicated. Then, as yes- 
terday, IE. Power Biggs presided 
admirably at the console. The Con- 
certo is a well-made piece, as you 
would expect from Hindemith; 
brisk, a little astringent, and full 
of “sound.” But primarily it is 
musician’s music, more of head 
than heart, rhythmically tricky 
and interesting, and containing 
much vivid contrast of tone colors, 
especially between the wind instru- 
ments and the organ. It is not the 
sort of music that enables a com- 
poser to win friends and influence 
people—at least most people. 

Mahler’s “Songs Of a Wayfarer” 
(or to be exact, the orchestrated 
four of the set of six) had not been 
done at these concerts for many 
years. That is too bad, for they 
are deft and charming. Through 
them all runs that sense of folkish 
freshness, that undertone of melan- 
choly which was so characteristic 
of Mahler, always something of a 
tortured soul. Miss Alberts’ beau- 
tiful contralto voice never sounded 
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» With Richard Burgin’s first po- 
dium appearance this season 
comes a refreshing change of 
style im programing and a de- 
lightsome use of sincere, heart- 
felt emotion. | . 
_ The associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony has chosen 
four works for the week-end 
} ny Hall concerts—three 
of which are provocative master- 
pieces, and one of which is just 
plain provocative, | 
The provocative item was the 
first heard on yesterday’s pro- 
am — Hindemith’s seventh 
Biiiiermnusik otherwise known 
as the Concerto for Organ and 
2 


Chamber Orc Sere pus 46, 
_ One generally knows what to 


spect of Hindemith—his spare, 
bony harmonies, his chords of 
piled-up fourths, his peppery use 
of the brasses or woodwinds. 
More often than not he infuses 
hese elements with a powerful, 
rival g mood, but the Organ Con- 
certo (with E. Power Biggs at the 
console) appears to be little more 
than a gymnastic essay. Since it 
Was not indifferently played, 
Tthere’s only one conclusion to 
reach: the material is uninspired. 
eh a: t+ £ $f 
But after the Hindemith the 
concert hit a stride that was 
sheer joy to the final chord. In 
honor of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ eightieth year Mr. Burgin 
gave us a powerful reading of the 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis, Here we again responded 
to the courtly modal measures 
that embrace a deep intensity, 
the free treatment actively devel- 
oped into sweeping climaxes that 

er subside into ‘peaceful | 
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gorgeous orchestral textures. Her 


precise German diction and con- 
vincing interpretation broug 

the whole set of songs into vivid 
relief. Both Miss Alberts and Mr, 


Burgin won an ovation, 


Me 4A fb 'b 

Mr. Burgin introduced the 
Shostakovitch Fifth Symphony 
to Boston in 1939, and it was 
last heard in "Symphony Hall 
four years ago. Of Shostako- 
vitch’s nine symphonies, this one 
and his First appear to be those | 
that wear the best. | 

The Fifth is the kind of a 
piece to loosen the reins on, and 
Mr. Burgin let it have its head. 
His reading wasn’t: the epitomé 
of finish, but there comes a time 
when too much musical refine- 
ment can be as cloying as too 
much whipped cream. 

Mr. Burgin let the music un- 
fold like a circus parade with 
the colors unfurled, a parade in 
which is a great deal of ballyhoo, 
exuberant dancing, and garish 
display, But it’s also a parade in 
which deeper meanings come to 
the surface—the nocturne quality . 
of the Largo with its inner ten- 
sions, the strong emotional agi- 
tation of the finale, and the 
strange, spatial loneliness that ' 
appears in the Opening Moderato 
and is again found in the Largo, 

Yes, it was an interesting con- 
cert, a refreshing concert, and 
an eminently successful concert, 

‘Next week Charles Munch 
will introduce a new piano con- 
certo by Alexei Haieff, young 
American composer, for which 
Leo Smit will appear as soloist, 
Mr, Munch has also programed 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor, 
Opus 3, No. 11; Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony in A major, 
and Ravel’s Bolero. (aie ; 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fourth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 24, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBer 25, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


HINDEMITH Concerto for Organ and Chamber Orchestra, 


Op. 46, No. 2 
I. Nicht zu schnell 


II. Sehr langsam und ganz ruhig 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Soloist: E. POWER BIGGS 


Fantasia on'a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
for Double String Orchestra 


.. Songs of a Wayfarer” 
Contralto solo: EUNICE ALBERTS 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
Ill. Largo 


IV. Allegro non troppo 


-. Symphony No. s, Op. 47 
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Eunice Alberts Sings Mahler 
‘Songs of a Waytarer’ Cycle 


By Harold Rogers 


With Richard Burgin’s first po- 
dium appearance this season 
comes a reireshing change of 
style im programing and a de- 
lightsome use of sincere, heart- 
felt emotion. 

The associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony has chosen 
four works for the week-end 
Symphony Hall concerts—three 
of which are provocative master- 
pieces, and one of which is just 
plain provocative, 

The provocative item was the 
first heard on yesterday’s pro- 
gram — Hindemith’s seventh 
Kammermusik, otherwise known 
as the Concerto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra, pus 46, 
No. Z. / a ee : ae, 

One generally knows what to 
expect oi Hindemith—his spare, 
bony harmonies, his chords of 
piled-up fourths, his peppery use 
of the brasses or woodwinds. 
More often than not he infuses 
these elements with a powerful, 
driving mood, but the Organ Con- 
certo (with E. Power Biggs at the 
console) appears to be little more 
than a gymnastic essay. Since it 
was not indifferently played, 
there’s only one conclusion to 
reach: the material is uninspired, 


ae ae 


But after the Hindemith the 
concert hit a stride that was 


sheer joy to the final chord. In 
honor of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ eightieth year Mr. Burgin 
gave us a powerful reading of the 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis, Here we again responded 
to the courtly modal measures 
that embrace a deep intensity, 
the free treatment actively devel- 
oped into sweeping climaxes that 
later subside into  peacefu! 
strains. 

Mr. Burgin continued to elicit 
this tonal lushness from Mahler’s 
wonderfully affecting little cycle, 
“Songs of a Wayfarer.” Our way- 
farer in this case was Eunice Al- 
berts, and a lovelier wayfarer, 
vocally and visually, would not 
be easy to imagine. Her gorgeous 
contralto is equal to Mahler’s 


gorgeous orchestral textures. Her 
precise German diction and con- 
vineing interpretation brought 
the whole set of songs into vivid 
relief. Both Miss Alberts and Mr, 
Burgin won an ovation, 


te aaa 


Mr. Burgin introduced the 
Shostakovitch Fifth Symphony 
to Boston in 1939, and it was 
last heard in "Symphony Hall 
four years ago. Of Shostako- 
vitch’s nine symphonies, this one 
and his First appear to be those 
that wear the best. 

The Fifth is the kind of a 
piece to loosen the reins on, and 
Mr. Burgin let it have its head. 
His reading wasn’t the enitome 
of finish, but there comes a time 
when too much musical refine- 
ment can be as cloying as too 
much whipped cream. 

Mr. Burgin let the music un- 
fold like a circus parade with 
the colors unfurled, a parade in 
which is a great deal of ballyhoo, 
exuberant dancing, and garish 
display. But it’s also a parade in 
Which deeper meanings come to 
the surface—the nocturne quality 
of the Largo with its inner ten- 
sions, the strong emotional agi- 
tation of the finale. and the 
strange, spatial loneliness that 


appears in the onening Moderato 
and is again found in the Largo, 

Yes, it was an interesting con- 
cert, a refreshing concert. and 
an eminently successful concert. 

Next week Charles Munch 
will introduce a new piano con- 
certo by Alexei Haieff, young 
American composer, for which 
Leo Smit will appear as soloist. 
Mr. Munch has also programed 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor, 
Opus 3, No. 11; Mendelssohn's 
“Italian” Symphony in A major, 
and Ravel’s Bolero 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 
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Fourth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 24, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 25, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


HINDEMITH Concerto for Organ and Chamber Orchestra, 
Op. 46, No. 2 


I. Nicht zu schnell 


II. Sehr langsam und ganz ruhig 
ITI. 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Soloist: E. POWER BIGGS 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS.......... Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
for Double String Orchestra 


“Songs of a Wayfarer” 
Contralto solo: EUNICE ALBERTS 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
Ill. Largo 
IV. Allegro non troppo 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 
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better, and she sang with superb 
style, musicianship and emotional 
communication. Moreover, every 
word was~crystal-clear. She won 
a thoroughly-deserved ovation. 

This next is purely personal, and 
you may not agree. As it has hap- 
pened, the Fifth Symphony of 
Shostakovitch ‘always has been sin- 
gularly irritating to this chronicler. 
It does have its fine pages, notably 
the slow movement, and here the 
skill of the composer is unques- 
tionable. But to me the march sec~- 
tions. the scherzo and the rousing 
build-up of the finale always have 
seemed cheap. 

In considering music by Shostako- 
vitch. in this year of 1952, only 
artistic considerations should be 
involved, Should be, that is, should 
be. It is well that we play it, Just 
as it was well that Wagner was 
not neglected during the late war 
But Wagner was a world-shaking 
genius, where Shostakovitch is but 
a fine talent-—and during the last 
several years, due to the pressure 
of Soviet party line, Shostakovitch’'s 

music. as I know from some Tre- 
cordings, has fallen .off pitiably. 
Whenever I hear one of his marches 
my imagination fastens upon a pic- 
ture of the parades in Red Square 
and the banners of Uncle Joe, and 
my irritation becomes powerful. A 
Philistine point of view, no doubt, 
but a point of view held and frank- 
ly admitted. And that is that. 

The Tallis Fantasia revealed the 
Boston Symphony strings at thei 
big, and rich and mellow best, in a 
performance of this pastoral score 
that could hardly be bettered. 


ee A 


John Brook 
Paul Hindemith, composer, 


Cute proag Pore 
‘rhe current program is an inter- 

esting one, in certain cases event- 

ful, and in one number, the Fifth 

Symphony of Shostakovitch, some- 
what controversial. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams has recently passed his 
80th birthday and Mr. Burgin took 
note of that fact by playing the 
English composer's Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis for double 
string orchestra. Hidemith’s Con- 
eerto for organ and chamber or- 
chestra was heard at these concerts| 
for ‘the first time, and the able} 
soloist was E. Power Biggs, who! 
played the piece at a special con-; 
cert when the new Symphony Hall! 
organ was dedicated. After 37 years 
Mahler’s delightful “Songs of a 
Wayfarer” were restored to the 
repertory with Eunice Alberts as 
the singer. Pox, Cop a$- S72, 

Despite its occasional dissonance 
‘lindemith’s Concerto is an enjoy- 
able work. The German composer 
goes about his business with an 
assurance and a sureness of touch 
that are gratifying. He has, how- 
ever, written more significantly 
than in this particular piece. 

The Tallis Fantasia is likely to 
prove one of Vaughan Williams’ 
most enduring works, even though 
its persistent placidity comes close 
to creating a somnolent effect. 
Mahler’s youthful songs, said to 
have been prompted by an un- 
happy love affair, are folksy and 
fresh, yet not without the touch 
of sadness that so often allies the 
music of Mahler with that of Schu- 
bert. It is high time that we 
heard again the First Symphony, 
which in large measure grev’ out 
of these songs which yesterday re- 
ceived a wholly sympathetic pre- 
sentation on the part of all con- 
ecrned. 

The Shostakovitch Fifth is an 
uneven work. There are agreeable 
passages and also a deal of pad- 
ding, of triviality, of vulgarity and 
bombast. The claptrap of the end 
brought from the audience applause 
and .ven cheers. As fo the con- 
troversial issue referred to above, 
it can be argued that art and poli- 
tics should be kept separate, that 
we should set to others an example 
of broadmindedness and tolerance. 
It can also be urged that the play- 
ing by America’s foremost orches- 
tra of a work designed to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of Soviet 
Russia is giving aid and comfort 
to those who seek to destroy us. 


Burgin Takes Over 


as Symphony Director 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appeararfce of the season on 
the conductor's stand at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. As usual 
when he takes the helm, the pro- 
gram was given to interesting and 


largely unfamiliar music, which he 
directed skillfully. Indeed, it can 
be said that he was in his best 


vein, both =s orchestral technician 
and interprete ¢. S- 


New to these concerts was Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra, which served 
as the opening piece. Thereafter, 
in order, came Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis, played in observance of the 
composer's 80th birthday (Oct. 12); 
the “Songs of a Wayfarer,” by Gus- 
tav Mahler, with Eunice Alberts 


as soloist. and the Fifth ony 
of Shostakovitch. 
The Hindemith work, aS a matter 


of fact. has been played in the 
same auditorium ‘three-xeaxs ad 
at a special concert when the / 
organ was dedicated. Then, as}yes- 
terday, E. Power Biggs presjided 
admirably at the console. The C 
certo is a well-made piece, as you 
would expect from Hindemith; 
brisk, a little astringent, and full 
of “sound.” But primarily ul 
musician’s music, more of head 
than heart, rhythmically *#ricky 
and interesting, and containing 
much vivid contrast of tone \colors, 
especially between the wind instru- 
ments and the organ, It is not the 
sort of music that enables a} com- 
Séser to win friends and infhuence 
peoplesat least m@gt peapie 
Mahler's Sanse-Of a Wayfarer’ 
(or to be exact, the\ orchestJaréd 
four of the: set of six) Nass been 
done at these concerts for many 
years. That is too bad, for they 
are deft and charmimg. Through 
them all runs that sense of folkish 
freshness, that undertone of melan- 
choly which was so characteristic 
of Mahler, always something of a 
tortured soul. Miss AYberts’ beau- 
tiful contralto voice never sounded 
better, and she sang with superb 
style, musicianship an@ emotional 
communication. Moregver. every 
word was crystal-clear}. She won 
a thoroughly-deserved @vation. 
This next is purely #ersonal, and 
you may not agree, As it has hap- 


pened, the Fiah’ mphony of 
Shostakovitch Peaster tot sine 
gularly irritating to this chronicler, 
It does have its fine pages, notably 
the slow movement, and here the 
skill of the composer is unques- 
tionable. But to me thie march sec- 
tions, the scherzo and\ the rousing 
build-up of the finale always have 
seemed cheap. 

In considering music Shostako- 
vitch, in this year of€ 1952, only 
artistic considerations ° 
involved. Should be, tha 
be. It is well that we 
as it was well that agner was 

late war. 


a fine talent—and during the last 
several years, due to the" pressure 
of Soviet party line, Shost 
music, as I know from 

cordings, 


my imagination fastens upon ice 
ture of the parades in Re, oie 

and the banners of Uncle Joe, and 
my irritation becomes powerful. A 
Philistine point of view, no doubt 

but a point of view held andi frank- 
ly admitted. And that is that. 

The Tallis Fantasia revedled the 
Boston Symphony strings at their 
big, and rich and mellow best. in a 
performance of this pastorai score 
that could hardly be bettered. 


On the island of Marajo jat the 
mouth of the Amazon River, cow- 
boys often herd their cattle in dugs 
out canoes during the rainy season, 
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hetter. and she sang with superb 
stvle. musicianship and emotional 
communication. Moreover. every 
word was crystal-clear. She won 
» thoroughly-« ¢ served ovation. 

This next is purely personal. and 
vou may not agree As it has hap- 
pened, ‘he Fifth Symphony of 
Shostakovitch ‘always has been sin- 
sularly irritating to this chronicler. 
It does have its fine pages, notably 
the slow movement, and here the 
skill of the composer iS unques~ 
tionable. But to me the march sec- 
tions. the scherzo and the rousing 
buiid-up of the finale always have 
seemed cheap 

In considering music by Shostak0- 
vitch. in this year of 1952, only 
aytistic considerations should be 
‘nvolved. Should be, that 15, should 
he Tt is well that we play it, Just 
os it was well tnat Wagener was 
not neglected during the late wal 
But Wagener was ¢ world shaking 
senius, where alzgvitch is but 
a fine talent--—and the last 
several years. due 7 ic pressure 
of Soviet party line. Shostakovitch 5 
music. as I know from some fre- 
cordings. has fallen off pitiabl) 
Whenever I hear one of his marches 
my imagination fastens upon a pic: 
ture of the parades in Red Square 
and the banners of Uncle Joe. and 
my irritation becomes pov erful. A 

Philistine point of view, no doubt, 

but a point of view held and frank- 

ly admitted. And that is that. 
~The Tallis Fantasia revealed the 

Boston Symphony strings at thei» 

big. and rich and mellow best, in a 

performance of this pastoral! score 

that could hardly be bettered 


John Brook 
Paul Hindemith, composer, 


7 
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he current program is an inter- 
esting one, in certain cases event- 
ful, and in one number, the Fifth 
Symphony of Shostakovitch, some- 
what controversial. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams has recently passed his 
80th birthday and Mr. Burgin took 
note of that fact by playing the 
English composer's Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis for double 
string orchestra. Hidemith’s Con- 
certo for organ and chamber or- 
chestra was heard at these concerts 
for the first time, and the able 
soloist was E. Power Biggs, who’ 
olayed the piece al a special con- 
cert when the new Symphony Hall 
organ was dedicated. After 37 years 
Mahler's delightful “Songs of 8 
Wavfarer’ were restored to the 
‘epertory with Eunice Alberts as 

he singer. 

Despite its occasional dissonance 

‘indemith’s Concerto is an enjoy- 

ble work. The German composer 
soes about his business with an 
assurance and a sureness of touch 
hat are gratifying. He has, how- 
‘ver written more. significantt: 
than in this particular piece. 

The Tallis Fantasia is likely to 
nrove one of Vaughan Willams 
most enduring works, even though 
its persistent oOlacidity comes close 
io.6€6¢reating a somnolent effect 
Mahler’s youthful songs, said to 
have been prompted oy an Un- 
happy love affair, are folksy ana 
fresh, vet not without the touch 
of sadness that so often allies the 
music of Mahler with that of Schu- 
bert. It is high time that we 
heard again the First Symphony, 
which in large measure grev’ out 
of these songs which yesterday re- 
ceived A wholly sympathetic ore- 
sentation on the part of all con- 
ecrned, 

The Shostakovitch Fifth is an 
uneven work. There are agreeable 
passages and also a deal of pad- 
ding, of triviality, of vulgarity and 
hombast. The claptrap of the ena 
brought from the audience applause 
and ~. Ven cheers, As to the con- 
troversial issue referred to above 
it can be argued that art and 
tics should be kept separate, that 
we should set to others an example 
of broadmindedness and tolerance. 
It can also be urged that the play- 
ing by America’s foremost orches- 
tra of a work designed to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of Soviet 
Russia iS giving aid and comfort 
to those who seek to destroy us. 


Burgin Takes Over 


as § ymphony Director 
By CYRUS DURGIN 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearatice of the season on 
the conductor's stand at Symphony 


Hall vesterday afternoon. As usual 


when he takes the helm, the pro- 
was given to interesting and 
unfamiliar music, which he 
skillfully. Indeed, it can 

that he was in his best 


botn =s orchestral technician 
interprete a. S- 


2 
New to these concerts was Ainde- 
nith’'s Concerto for Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra. which served 
the opening piece. Thereafter, 
order, came Vaughan Williams’ 
Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis. played in observance of the 
composer's 80th birthday (Oct. 12); 
he “Songs of a Wa\ farer.” by Gus- 
* Mahler. with Eunice Alberts 


ist. and the Fifth Symphony 
takoviteh het 
iS A 


Hindemith work, 
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matter 
been plaved in the 
auditorium three »sea: 
special concert wnen 
was dedicated. Then. a: 
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that sense of folkish 

that undertone of melan- 

yY which was so characteristic 

of Mahler, always something of a 

tortured soul. Miss AYberts’ beau 

tiful contralto voice neiver sounded 

better, and she sang with superb 

Stvle, musicianship and emotional! 

communication. Moreover. every 

word was crystal-clear} She won 
7q thoroughly-deserved Avation 

his next is purely Sersonal. and 

YOu May not agvree, As it has hap- 


pened, the Fifth” Symphony of 
Shostakovitch always has been sin- 
gularly irritating to this chronicler, 
It does have its fine pages, notably 
the slow movement and here the 
skill of the compose} is unques- 
tionable. But to me the march sec- 
tions, the scherzo and\ the rousing 
build-up of the finale always have 
seemed cheap. 

In considering music by Shostako- 
vitch, in this year off 1952. only 
artistic considerations ‘should be 
involved. Should be, tha¥ ts=-should 
be. It is well that we play it. just 
as 1t was well that Wagner was 
not neglected during the late war. 
But Wagner was a world-shaking 
genius. where Shostakoviitch is but 
a fine talent—and during the last 
several years, due to the’ pressure 
of Soviet party line, Shosta&kovitch’s 
music, as I know from dome re- 
cordings, has fallen off \pitiably. 
Whenever I hear one of his marches 
my imagination fastens up@n a pic- 
ture of the parades in Red Square 
and the banners of Uncle Jfoe, and 
my irritation becomes powlerful. A 
Phil . 

| ‘held anc: frank- 
a, And that is thiert. 
‘allis Fantasia revealed the 
n Symphony strings at their 
1 rich and mellow be'st. in a 
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Richard Burgin, concertmaster and associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, will direct the Symphony Hall con- 
certs on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, — 


oymphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony or i 

IS y orchestra, - 
= Burgin conducting, gave itis Baie on 
yesterday atiemnoons The saints” ia 
: . € solois ‘ 
Bizice ane contralts, and Epes 
3 ; ' e pr am: 
Concerto for Organ, Op? 66. No. py 


Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tate 


Songs of a Wayfarer,» ?Ushan Wiens 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 4..... Shostakovich 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 
Richard Burgin, making his first 
appearance of the season as asso- 
clate conductor, offered an inter- 
esting program yesterday after- 
100N—once he got by that hope- 


less Hindemith Cone 

. erto—in a 

superb traversal 

+ masa ai all the way 

«While Shostakovich’s Fifth 

"ymphony was certainly the most 

pnposing work on the program 
found Mahler’s “Songs of a 


Waytarer,’” given here tor the 
first time in 57 years, of most par- 
ticular interest, and especialiy so 
for the perfectly beautiful per- 
formance of them by Eunice Al- 
berts and the orchestra, which 
seldom achieves such a magical 
atmosphere as it did for these four 
lovely pieces, inspired by the com- 
poser’s hopeless love for Johanne 
Richter. ¢ | 

In them Mahler first reveals 
his extreme gift for lyricism of 
the most emotional character; 
melodies at once smooth and flow- 
ing and luscious but always 
touched with a certain, tristesse, a 
certain melancholy. In them he 
also reveals his superb mastery 
of the orchestra, achieving colors 
of infinite subtlety in instrumental 
combinations of sheer beauty. And 
in them, too, he reveals that 
heavy, even cloying patina of 





' 
' 


‘ 
: 


sentimentality, of ripe emotion- 
alism that, so characteristic of 
the last tortured expressions of 
a dying German romanticism, 
seen too rich, too effusive for 
these times. 

Nonetheless, they must be ac- 
cepted for what they are, and 
actually, the Songs of a Wayfarer 
are far more restrained, even 
more understated, than the larger 


works that were to follow this. 


For in them Mahler was exactly 
in his element, that of the minia- 


turist, the song writer. Given so 


beautiful a performance as they 
were yesterday by Miss Alberts, 
who projected all of their emo- 
tionalism without once overdoing: 
it, and singing meanwhile in a 
contralto voice that is both opu- 
lent and controlled, they proved. 
to be not less than exquisite. Mr. 
Burgin has long been a special 
devotee. of Mahler, and he led 
the orchestra in a superb realiza- 
tion of the accompaniment. 

‘The Shostakovich | Symphony. 
not heard here for four years, 
was given a very distinguished 
reading by Mr. Burgin, too. When 
sreviously done, it has oiten been 
what might be called whooped up, 
qa fact that has brought out its 
least attractive side. The per- 
formance was certainly vigorous 
yesterday, but one of real con- 
viction and sincerity. 

The result was a work that, 
however it may have been re- 
ceived at its premiere, revealed 
not only moments of the most 
moving beauty, as in the slow 
movement, but of thematic sub- 
stance throughout. There is 
clearly nothing in it that today’s 
ears could reject; indeed, it even 
sounded tame in comparison to 
many new works we have heard 
in the last decade. The Fifth 
Symphony, in short, as many 
‘ther new works would too, has 
established itself in the repertoire 
simply because it has become fa- 
miliar to us, and it received a 
splendid reception yesterday by the 
audience. 

This cannot be said of Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto for Organ, which 
seemed to me one of the most 
pointless and dreary things to 
have come along in some time. 
I tried very hard to get at what 
Mr. Hindemith had to Say, and 
especially why he happened to 
try to say it in so awkward and 
helpless a combination as an or- 


gan using perhaps less than five 
per cent. of its potential and a 
chamber orchestra of wholly 
eccentric composition.. But it was 
no use: I could find nothing but 
melodic fragments of dismal at- 
traction at best, fugal statements 
and canonie treatments of neither 
direction nor interest, and an 
overall weariness of spirit that 
left me irritated with Mr. Hinde- 
mith for wasting everybody’s 
time. dinetd (b oy’S2 
Mr. Biggs, ree. Rust have 
conviction in the work, else he 
would not have used up one of 
his altogether too few appear- 
ances with the orchestra on sO 
lean an offering, but it would 
have been good to hear him do 
something with a little humanity 
and warmth and even fire in it. 
He probably did it as well as he 
does everything else, too, but I 
doubt if anybody could have told. 
Vaughan Williams’ great 
Thomas Tallis Fantasia Was a 
grateful addition to the program 
and, performed with miraculous 
precision in a rich and glowing 
string tone, it was a very suitable 
gesture of honor to this English 
composer, whose 80th anniversary, 
year this is. The program next 
week offers a Vivaldi Concerto,' 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony, 
Haieff’s Concerto for Piano (Leo 
Smit, soloist) and Ravel’s Bolero. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There are two soloists at this 
week’s Symphony Concert: Leo 
Smit, pianist, who is bringing to 
its first concert performance the 
Piano Concerto of Alexei Haieff, 
and Harold Farberman of the or- 
chestra’s percussion section, who, 
in Ravel’s “Bolero,” plays the re- 
iterated rat-a-tat-tat on the side 
drum. Ordinarily this detail in the 
score would attract the audience's 
ear but not its eye. . Yesterday 
Mr. Munch chose to have Mr. 
Farberman stand in the very front 
of the orchestra, a place that he 
might never occupy again.. 

The shadow of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky falls across this week’s pro- 


‘gram. The opening number, Vi- 
‘valdis D minor Concerto, as 
‘arranged by Siloti, was the first 
piece that Mr. Munch's predeces- 
sor ever played in Boston, and he 
was wont to repeat it on signifi- 
eant occasions. The next number, 
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bag Encouragement in Belgium for Music 
an Anywhere in World, Savs Vioktaise 


By HERMAN SILBE 

RMAN 
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| chat reception was held at the 
fr u on the opening of the Com- 
Dy during which Mr. Paul 
2 , Commission of Fine Arts 
of Liege, joined with 
als in words of welcome. 
| 8 followed by a gala dinner 
h. many notables were among 
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tue The M for which these Competi- 
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uals and organizations else- 
| ata aanere my Pome ad yyy from, 
5B ele: was happy to acce t 
a invitation that I act as. Aiher- 
ican ' Tepresentative. Towards ‘ the 
953 competition, the Koussevitzky 
has already .given a 
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ssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
oussevitzky specialty and 

mi table recording of it undet 

ware was also Koussevitzky who 
in at Oo rae “Bolero” to us and he 
i it for the last time in 1938. 

made of it, as does Arthur 

tae diet at the Pops, a more truly 

i ~ C ie experience than it was 

) yes ay and less a graduated 
a reed on the nervous system. 
a a nam cally, Mr. Munch ran the 
gar in this 17-minute crescendo 
ii the physicists call the 
hi of audibility to the 
ie esholc of pain. Shouts, whether 


a ee oval or relief, or toth, 
® Pre “ 1 “the end. Mn-l-Sse a 
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, and ter. Mr. Munch, who reas 
t understandingly and held every: 


by 
thi together. 
7 snd Vivaldi went well ttigugh: 


ot so broadly as'we have heard 
ud The Mendelssohn Symphony 
eived a bright, typically Latin 
ormance. The silken texture 

rr Koussevitzky were lacking an 
in fast passages the conductor re- 
quired of the players the well-nigh, 
impossible, so far as a combination 


of speed and clarity were con- 
cerned. 
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Leo Smit Piano Soloist 


in New Hateff Concerto 
By CYRUS DURGIN 
In prospect, a new pianist, Leo 
Smit, and a new Piano Concerto, 
by Alexei Haieff, had promised 
most of the excitement at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts this week. 
But as matters turn out, it is Ravel 


of the Bolero, that wizard of cal- 
culated effects, who makes the 
biggest sound (at the end, any- 
way), and garners the most ap- 
plause. The first half of the pro- 
gram is. classical and . serene, 
though by no. means lethargic: 
'Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto in the 
transcription by Siloti, and Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 
Charles Munch conducts. 

There might have been many 
listeners who, inspecting the pro- 
ram, said to themselves: ‘The 

olero again? Well, I can take it 
or leave it.” Definitely all present 
took it, for the stunning perform- 
ance, ‘with A clever dynamic 


g a (-(-93 a4 the 
use, 
- The me himself 
called a ff lascive,” is one of 
comparatively few scores which 
have become old hat in less than 
a quarter-century, and it has been 
kicked around by many indifferent 
readings. It might also be called 
“Snare Drummer’s Nightmare,” for 
that instrument is required to beat 
out, without a break but with the 
st careful crescendo of volume, 
same phrase from start to fin- 
sh. If I remember’ correctly, for 
485 measures. Munch brough ab 
| Harold Farberman smack 
jown front, where he gave a ro r= 
TATA e account of the part, although 
as temporary . position made it 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFT 


Y-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocrtoser 31, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemserr 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


VIVALDI Concerto in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 


Maestoso 
Largo 
Ill. Allegro 
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MENDELSSOHN. ...-Symphony No. 4 in A major (“Italian”), Op. go 


Allegro vivace 
Andante con moto 
Con moto moderato 
Saltarello: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


HAIEFF Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


Moderato 
Allegro 
Andante; Allegro 


(First concert performance) 


Bolero 


SOLOIST 
LEO SMIT 
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rope have brought them great ac- 
claim. The third prize was pre- 
sented to the Quartetto della Citta 
di Torino, a matured group of fine 
musicians. No quartet was found 
worthy of the second prize award. 

Assistance Needed 

We were given excellent lodgings 
at the Chateau de Wegimont. 2 
beautiful 16th century castle lo- 
cated ‘about i2 miles outside of 
Liege, with 65 rooms and many 
acres of forest and lovely flower 
gardens. 

A reception was held at the 
Chateau on the opening of the Com- 
petition, during which Mr. Paul 
Rennote, Commission of Fine Arts 
for the City of Liege, joined with 
state officials in words of welcome. 
This was followed by a gala dinner 
at which many notables were among 
the invited guests. 

_The work which these Competi- 
tions are doing for the encourage- 
ment of the string quartet requires 
not only support from the City of 
Liege, but necessary assistance from 
individuals and organizations else- 
where. Before my departure from 
Belgium, I was happy to accept 
their invitation that I act as Amer- 
ican representative. Towards the 
1953 competition, the Koussevitzky 
Foundation has already given a 
grant. | 


ee eT enor ented 


Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, 
was a Koussevitzky specialty and 
an inimitable recording of it under 
his direction exists. 

It was also Koussevitzky who 
introduced “Bolero” to us and he 
played it for the last time in 1938. 
He made of it, as does Arthur 
Fiedler at the Pops, a more truly 
musical experience than it was 
yesterday and less a graduated 
assault on the nervous’ system. 
Dynamically, Mr. Munch ran the 
gamut in this 17-minute crescendo 
from what the physicists call the 
threshold of audibility to the 
threshold of pain. Shouts, whether 
of approval or relief, or —toth, 
greeted the end. M{-l -32 Pet P 

Mr. Haieff, previously ‘known 
here through an_e appropriately 
named Divertimento, was born in 
Siberia, brought up in China, and 
came to this country at 17. The 
new Concerto plainly discloses him 
‘as a disciple of Stravinsky. There 
‘is plenty of drive and dissonance 
jand in the first two movements 
a bit of dryness. The third, an 
agreeable Andante, followed by an 
exciting and all-too-brief Allegro, 
won for the composer, who was 
‘present in the hall, the enthusi- 


astic acclaim of the audience. Part 
of this big hand was also for Mr. 
Smit, who played this essentially 
percussive work in masterly fash- 
ion, and for Mr. Munch, who read 
it understandingly and held every- 
thing together. 

The Vivaldi went well though, 
not so broadly as’ we have heard 
it. The Mendelssohn Symphony 
received a bright, typically Latin 
performance. The silken textures 
of Koussevitzky were lacking and 
in fast passages the conductor re- 
quired of the players the well-nigh 
impossible, so far as a combination 
of speed and clarity were con- 
cerned. 


Cont '¢ tree PT 33 


Leo Smit Piano Soloist 


in New Hateff Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
In prospect, a new pianist, Leo 
Smit, and a new Piano Concerto, 
by Alexei Haieff, had promised 
most of the excitement at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts this week. 
But as matters turn out, it is Ravel 


of the Bolero, that wizard of cal- 
culated effects, who makes the 
biggest sound (at the end, any- 
way), and garners the most ap- 
plause. The first half of the pro- 
gram is. classical and_= serene, 
though by no means lethargic: 
Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto in the 
transcription by Siloti, and Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 
Charles Munch conducts. 

There might have been many 
listeners who, inspecting the pro- 
gram, said to themselves: “The 
Bolero again? Well, I can take it 
or leave it.” Definitely all present 
took it, for the stunning perform- 
ance, with its clever dynamic 


gradations, brought 9) the 
house. fd -{- ¢ 2 
The Bolero, which R€vel himself 


called a “danse lascive,” is one of 
comparatively few scores which 
have become old hat in less than 
a quarter-century, and it has been 
kicked around by many indifferent 
readings. It might also be called 
“Snare Drummer’s Nightmare,” for 
that instrument is required to beat 
out, without a break but with the 
most careful crescendo of volume, 
the same phrase from start to fin- 
ish. If I remember correctly, for 
485 measures. Munch brough drum- 


mer Harold Farberman smack | 
down front, where he gave a super- 


‘lative account of the part, aithough 
his temporary position made it 


SEVENTY 


“SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Octroser 31, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 1, at 8:30 o'clock 


VIVALDI Concerto in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 


Maestoso 
Largo 
a5. Allegro 


MENDELSSOHN symphony No. 4 in A major ( Italian’), Op. go 


I. Allegro vivace 

II. Andante con moto 
III. Con moto moderato 
IV. Saltarello: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


HAIEFF Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


Moderato 
Allegro 
Andante; Allegro 


(First concert performance) 
Bolero 


SOLOIST 
LEO SMIT 
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‘nard for the drums which enter 
later on, to keep right on the beat 
with him. Farberman deserved his 
‘Share of the applause when Munch 
bade him take a bow. 

The Haieff Concerto, which the 
composer was present to hear and 
which garnered a good but not 
long-continuing hand, had been 
heard. only once before, over the 
radio. You might call this the 
“Percussive Concerto,” for orches- 
tra and piano alike are treated 
percussively. The total effect is 
rhythmic; tunes and any effect of 
lyricism or long phrases are few, 
indeed. Not only in the rhythmic 
setup, but in some details of 
orchestral color, the influence of 
Stravinsky (and notably of ‘“Pet- 
rouchka”’) is plain. Now again 
there is a hint of Gershwin and an 
allusion to jazz. 

Nonetheless, the Concerto styl- 
istically is all of a piece—too much 
so, for there is not much contrast 
between the two spirited move- 
ments, the slow beginning of the 
finale and the faster section which 
‘ends it. If you like hot, spicy 
music, all tension and hardly any 
repose; if you prefer music whose 
grain is coarse and its progress 
choppy, then this Piano Concerto is 
for you. As an essay in dissonance 
and rhythm Haiff’s work has its 
points. But I doubt that it would 
become comfortable listening, or 
ever move you emotionally. 

Smit gave it a bravura perform- 
ance, though his part is so often 
heavily. involved with the orchestra. 
that his capabilities can hardly be 
judged by this work alone! Obvi- 

ously he is a gifted young man, who 
ought to be heard here again in 
something else. 

It was impossible, during the 
Vivaldi Concerto, not to think of 
Serge Koussevitzky, who conducted 
it at the first concerts of both his 
inaugural and concluding seasons. 
There was a reason: The strings 
sounded more nearly like the in- 
tense Koussevitzky strings than at 
any time since Munch took over. 
The Munch ear usually runs to a 
light, clear, compact and sweet 
string tone: here he made them 
dig in heavily and the result was 
spectacularly different. 

Mendelssohn’s vivacious “Italian” 
Symphony, to my taste the best he 
wrote, was beautifully done, clear 
brilliant and singing all the way. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


With the final chaotic chord of 
j.avel’s Bolero yesterday after- 
noon, it was more than evident 
that the audience had had one of 
4he most smashing musical ad- 
venturer it has had in a very long 
time, one that began in an at- 


’ 


mosphere of the most hushed ex- 
pectancy and ended, 17 minutes 
later in a release from tension 
that all but forced the vocal re- 
sponse of a yell.. 

The Bolero has, to be sure, long 
since been relegated to the lighter 
level of the Pops concerts and 
there, artistically. it perhaps well 
belongs. But it is nonetheless one 
c’ the most graphic demonstra- 
toons of the actual and over- 
whelming power Of music to tear 
straigh: through every intellec- 
tual barrier and strike home in 
the deepest recesses of the emo- 
tions and, indeed, in the deepest 
areas of the heart. of*> » ae 
PHYSICAL RESPONSE f ) 

For this music is almost wholly 
physical; within moments the im- 
placable periodicity of its rhythm 
~-and it is a calculated perio- 
dicity, too—forces the adjustment 
of the heart beat itself. Thus, as 
one refrain after another, each on 
just a little higher dynamic level 
than its predecessor, is built up 
into a colossal tonal fabric that 
suddenly and shockingly leaps into 
a remote key, the whole ending 
in utte> and deliberate noise, the 
heart never loses the beat. I would 
be inclined to say, perhaps rash- 
ly, that no in-person listener yes- 
terday dic not feel, by the time 
of the entrance of the second 
snare drum, the actual physical 
response within himself even to 
a pounding in the throat. 

It may be argued that this is 
a cheap and obvious trick, but it 
goes deerer than that in the tell- 
ing implication that music can 
and does set up responses over 
which the listener has no control. 
I think if could even be shown 
that this response is implicit in 
the works we have come to re- 
gard as masterworks: surely the 
long flowing lines and gentle, reg- 
ular rhythms of the world’s rreat- 
est adagios strike into some secret 
area that, if less surely located 
then the area of smell, is just 
_ Sure!’ there, and just as sure- 
a pa direct control of the 

In any case, this was 
sensational] performance En 
only Ly one unfortunate solo and 
Sliven additional audiovisual j 
teres. bv M Via in daa var 

r. Munch's novel place- 
ment of H ; ace 
arold Ferberman the 
orchestra's superb young snar 
prummnes He was placed athens 
y In front of the conductor, not 


so much to be emphasized as solo- 
ist, as to be more immediately in 
contact with the conductor. It 
proved to be an inspiration, too. 

The Bolere was preceded by a 
new piano concerto that despite 
its rhythmic complexities, its con- 
stantly shifting accents and its 
off-beats, made instant communi- 
eation and achieved a gratifying 
success. This was Alexei Haieff’s 
Concerto as most convincingly set 
forth by Leo Smit, who sacrificed 
an opportunity for personal ac- 
claim in some conventional work 
to bring out this important new 
work. 

Its opening moments are as 
striking as they are original, and 
they are followed up with a strong 
and bold theme that sticks, as it 
should, in the ear. ‘The char- 
acter of the theme itself witn its 
“blue” intervals, and even the 
textures and rhythms, suggests 
an extension of the Gershwin 
idiom, in a neo-romantic vein 
without the jazz element. Even 
the Gershwin, method § appears 
from time to time, as in the off- 
beat arabesques high on the key- 
board and the use of repeated 
chords in the left hand as an ac- 
companimental figure. These ob- 
servations, however, are merely 
surface ones; the work is obvious- 
ly that of an original and power- 
ful mina seeking a musical lan- 
guage that is at once contem- 
porary’ but not eccentric, assimil- 
able but reluctant to give itself 
all awav on one contact. 

On first hearing it seemed 
to me a little over-complex rhyth- 
mically, a little too jagged in out- 
line, and there is some reason to 
believe these complexities were 
not wholly solved in this perform- 


ance by the orchestra. Mr. Haieff, 


inztidentally, was on hand to re- 
ceive a very cordial reception. 
Not all of the complexities of the 
Mendelssohn were truly solved, 
either, come to think of it, mostly 
because cf Mr. Munch’s ferocious 
coneeption of the first movement 
and his too racy conception of 
the last. The opening Vivaldi 
went quite well, however, and 
brought un the old question again: 
why not more Vivaldi? The 
memorable Virtuosi di Roma 
proved beyond a question a couple 
of years ago that Vivaldi is one 
of the most intresting and vital 
men of the baroque period; and 
we could hear much more of him 


with profit. | 

Nicole Henriot returns next 
week to do Schumann’s Plano 
Conecrtv. other works __ being 
Schumann’s Overure to Manfred 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 


phony. 
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Leo Smit is the soloist in the 
Alexei Haieff’s Piano Concerto 
at the week-end concerts by 


-~ Boston Symphony Orches- 
ra, 
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Smit Heard as Piano Soloist 
In Performance With Munch 


By Harold Rogers 


The usual thing would be to 
speak of Ravel’s Bolero last when 
writing about any program that 
included it. That’s because it’s 


something of a fillip, a musical | 
trick, and its over-populariza- | 
tion has led us to give it a 


suspicious eye. 

Another reason for speaking of 
it last is that Charles Munch has 
listed it last on the week-end 
programs by the Boston Sym- 
phony. And there are even more 
important reasons than these. 

The program featured the first 
concert performance of Alexei 
Haieff’s Piano Concerto, and a 


burden of any review. The pro- 
gram also includes Mendelssohn's 


“Italian” Symphony, a work that , 


is greater, in almost any mu- 
sician’s language, an . the 
Bolero. vd bi . 2 44 
But the I balan Symphtny 
was spoiled: the Haieff work a 
disappointment. Along came the 


Bolero, audaciously staged by Mr. | 
Munch as a production number, 
and stole the show. Ergo— in this 
review the Bolerc comes first! 


* aura GMutee 


outset when Harold Farberman, 
percussionist, set up his snare 
drum directly in front of the 
conductor’s stand. Could the 
snare drum be the featured in- 
strument in this performance? 
iM could’... andiwas... 

The insistent rhythm began at 
a whisper, pulsing sinuously into 
one’s emotions, magnetic in its 
oriental charm. As the melody 
was. passed trom instrument to 
instrument, then augmented by 
choirs, Mr. Farberman’s snare 
became louder, louder, his sticks 
flashing in the air until one 
wondered if the head of his drum 
wouldn’t burst. 

Then Mr. Munch added another 
snare and again still another un- 
til the drumming reared like an 
avalanche. When the crashing 
climax was reached, the listeners 
were so supercharged with static 
electricity that they exploded in- 





self that he wasn’t listening to 
premiere generally rates the- 


edness to Stravinsky and ap- 


to crackling applause and spon- 
taneous cheers. Yes, it was the 
best item on the program, 


| ae oe 


Why was the Haieff Concerto 
a disappointment? Certainly not 
because of Leo Smit’s pianism 
Which was clean, brittle, and al- 
together expert. The music it- 
self is sterile, not because it’s 
voiced in an advanced idiom 
that we haven’t yet understood, 
for it isn’t. If anything, it’s quite 
old hat, Again and again at least 
one listener had to reassure him- 


Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano 
and Orchestra, first uttered in. 
the late twenties. 


But Haieff admits kis indebt- | 
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parently takes pride in it, for 
he employs the same angular 
themes, halting rhythms, and 
elliptical phrases—pitting a per- 
cussive piano against a lean or- 
chestra]l background. There are a 
few tyrical bars in the first 
movement that seem to have 
heart, but they’re quickly over. 

The second movement aug- 


‘ments the Stravinskian with a 


i . y ’ - . , a4 
’ ‘few overtones caught from 
One’s fancy was caught at the | 5 


China and a few others from 
Gershwin. Even so, the impell- 
ing motion of this section is bet- 
ter designed to hold the interest. 
The fina] movement begins with 
a brown air of mystery that 
merges into an active rush of 
sound as the double bar is 
neared. 
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In this piece Mr. Haieff has 
used great splashes of color, 
combined with intelligence. But 
he appears to have largely leit 
the emotional realm of music for 
the more rarefied latitudes of the 
intellect, A composer is quite 
justified in speaking to our 
minds instead of our hearts, if 
he so chooses. But he must have 
something vital to say. 


And why was the Mendels- 
sohn spoiled? Mr, Munch took 


s 
> ~ ~ 


the final Presto movement less 
like a saltarello and more like a 
theme for a whirling dervish. 

Once when Koussevitzky was 
asked “How fast is Presto?” he 
answered: 

“When the musicians lose their 
relaxation and when the music 
loses its clarity, then you're tak- 
ing«it too fast.” 

This is precisely what Mr. 
Munch did in the Mendelssohn. 

Next week Nicole Henriot wil] 
return to Symphony Hall to play 

‘Schumann’s A minor Piano Con- 

certo. Mr, Munch will open with 
Schumann’s Overture to Byron’s 
“Manfred” and close with Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
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- what is @ cosmopolitan com~ 
t bal Perhaps, _ like Alexei 
aieff, it is one cag’ = in ening 
brought up in China, musi 
ot eatied in the United States, 
with a high polish applied in 
France. If one adds that some of 
his most recent work was done 
in“Italy, the picture is widened. 
* ‘Whether .this kind of global 
ducation has resulted in an 
Som of unity-in-diversity, as 
works of art are supposed to, 
will be shown in the Piano Con- 
erto by the 38-year-old com- 
soser at the Boston Symphony 
yeek-end concerts. 
Although the premiere under 
Stokowski was broadcast in 
April of this year, and the con- 
certo has been recorded with 
Walter Hendl conducting the 
American Recording Sdciety Or- 
chestra, these will be the first 
actual concert performances. Mr. 
aieff composed the work in 
Rome during 1949-50 for the 
y American pianist Leo 
Smit, and the latter will play it 
under Charles Munch Friday and 
Saturday. ia 


Mr. Haieff is a former pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger, as are so many 
American composers; he was also” 


the first recipient of the Lili Bou- 
langer Award in 1942. He has 
received commissions from the 
Juilliard School and the Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation, In 1946 he 
won the Guggenheim Fellowship 
for the first time. /0~362 xX 
Aaron Copland ‘writes of him: 
“His background and training 
eve him a strong affinity with 
the music of Stravinsky, and, in 
fact, Haieff is a close , personal 
friend of that master.” That some 
of the techniques and sonorities 
‘his concerto may be traced to 
his important influence, ye coy- 
poser will gladly admit. J Om 
In talking with Mr. Haieff and 
Mr. Smit after the first rehearsal 
at Symphony Hall Tuesday, it 
oon became clear that the musi- 
mal and formal conception of the 
concerto came about in a fashion 
_ spontaneous; analysis 


y failed for want of con- 


It was almost under duress 


that Mr. Haieff called the open- 
ing Moderato movement “a free 
sonata form—a very free sonata 
form! The development section, 


you see,” he added, “goes twice 
as fast as the beginning, and it 
doesn’t really develop the two 
main themes but has quite dif- 
ferent material!” 


te ane 


The movement is in the ton- 
ality of C, and many familiar 
triads appear in unfamiliar cloth- 


ing. As in much of Stravinsky, 
the tonality is a focus, a starting 
point and goal more than a tra- 
ditional “key”. The material is 
declamatory and incisive, with a 
characteristic manipulation of 
brief melodic and rhythmic frag- 
ments. i 

The second movement, Lento 
Libero—Allegro, was finally 
established with the help of Mr, 
Smit as a Scherzo in sonata form, 
“a continuous movement broken 
up twice by the slow and im- 
provisatory section. The musical 
matter is constantly being trans- 
formed, and is strongly con- 
trasted.” The tonality is B-flat. 

The finale, Andante—Allegro, 
was classified in desperation by 
all as a free fantasy, “but a sort 
of fugal fantasy, although it 
certainly does not sound like a 
fugue!” Again there is a de- 
clamatory statement, which 
seems to be climbing upwards. A 
more lyrical and polyphonic 
section is eventually followed by 
a cadenza for the soloist. . 


Pe TE 


A fast and brilliant coda in the 
tonality of the movement, F, re- 
introduces material from the 
opening movement, and with ex~ 
plosive trumpet and percussion 
or iy brings the music back 
oC. 

“The piano leads all the way,” 
Mr. Haieff emphasized. “The or- 
chestra always takes its cue 
from the solo instrument, some- 
times in agreement wi it, 
sometimes not!” Scored for a 
comparatively small orchestra 
and less than 25 minutes in 


“very clear. and 
simple,” and its purely musical 


_ entirely unproblemati- 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON 


»N 
INETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


eyixth Program 


F 
RIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 7, at 2:15 o’clock 


SA 
TURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8, at 8:30 o'clock 


SCHUMANN 
Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 


SCHUMANN... 


I. 
IT. 
Ill, 


Pianoforte C ' 
oncerto in 
Allegro affettuoso edgar Pe es 


Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 
Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 
‘TCHAIKOVSKY 
. Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 


Andante sost 

enuto. Moderato con ani i 

08 anima i i 

; or Andantino in modo di canzona canis uanastida 


Scherzo: pizzicato osti 
. ; Stinato; Alle 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco x 


SOLOIST 
NICOLE HENRIOT 


The B in Pi 
( aldwin Piano is used exclusively by Miss Henriot) 





Leo Smit to Be Soloist 
In Premiere at Symphony 


What is a cosmopolitan com-~ 
poser? Perhaps, like Alexel 
Haieff, it is one born in Siberia 
and brought up in China, musl- 
cally trained in the United States, 
with a high polish applied in 
France. If one adds that some of 
his most recent work was done 
in “Italy, the picture is widened. 

Whether this kind of global 
education has resulted in an 
idiom of unity-in-diversity, as 
works of art are supposed to, 
will be shown in the Piano Con- 
certo by the 38-year-old com- 
poser at the Boston Symphony 
week-end concerts. _ 3 

Although the premiere uncer 
Stokowski was broadcast in 
April of this year, and the con- 
certo has been recorded with 
Walter Hendl conducting the 
American Recording Séciety Or- 
chestra, these will be the first 
actual concert performances. Mr. 
Haieff composed the work in 
Rome during 1949-50 for the 
young American pianist Leo 
Smit, and the latter will play it 
under Charles Munch Friday and 
Saturday. eS 


Mr. Haieff is a former pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger, as are so Many 
American composers; he was also 


the first recipient of the Lili Bou- 
langer Award in 1942. He has 
received commissions from the 
Juilliard School and the Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation. In 1946 he 
won the Guggenheim Fellowship 
for the first time. /0-362 xX 

Aaron Copland writes of him: 
“His background and training 
give him a strong affinity with 
the music of Stravinsky, and, in 
fact, Haieff is a close , personal 
friend of that master.” That some 
of the techniques and sonorities 
in his concerto may be traced to 
this important influence, HS com- 
poser will gladly admit. Ona 

In talking with Mr. Haieff and 
Mr. Smit after the first rehearsal 
at Symphony Hall Tuesday, it 
soon became clear that the musi- 
cal and formal conception of the 
concerto came about in a fashion 
entirely spontaneous; analysis 
promptly failed for want of con- 
venient labels. 


It was almost under duress 
that Mr. Haieff called the open- 
ing Moderato movement “a free 
sonata form—a very free sonata 
form! The development section, 
you see,” he added, “goes twice 
as fast as the beginning, and it 
doesn’t really develop the two 
main themes but has quite dif- 
ferent material!” 


oa ee 


The movement is in the ton- 
ality of C, and many familiar 
triads appear in unfamiliar cloth- 


ing. As in much of Stravinsky, 
the tonality is a focus, a starting 
point and goal more than a tra- 
ditional “key”. The material is 
declamatory and incisive, with a 
characteristic manipulation of 
brief melodic and rhythmic frag- 
ments. 

The second movement, Lento 
Libero—Allegro, was finally 
established with the help of Mr. 
Smit as a Scherzo in sonata form, 
“s eontinuous movement broken 
up twice by the slow and im- 
provisatory section. The musical 
matter is constantly being trans- 
formed, and is strongly con- 
trasted.” The tonality is B-flat. 

The finale, Andante—Allegro, 
was classified in desperation by 
all as a free fantasy, “but a sort 
of fugal fantasy, although it 
certainly does not sound lke a 
fugue!” Again there Is a de- 
clamatory statement, which 
seems to be climbing upwards. A 
more lyrical and polyphonic 
section is eventually followed by 
a cadenza for the soloist. 


PMN) Me 


A fast and brilliant coda in the 
tonality of the movement, F, re- 
introduces material from the 
opening movement, and with ex- 
plosive trumpet and percussion 
figures brings the music back 
to C, 

“The piano leads all the way,” 
Mr. Haieff emphasized. “‘The or- 
chestra always takes its cue 
from the solo instrument, some- 
times in agreement with it, 
sometimes not!” Scored for a 
comparatively small orchestra 
and less than 25 minutes in 


Jength, the music is still on a big 
scale. 4 
The “dissonance content” 

high, but neither Mr, Haieft oe 
Mr, Smit could consider this a 
deterrent to listeners in the mid- 
dle: of the twentieth century 
They find the tonal structure of 
the concerto “very clear and 
simple,” and its purely musical] 


 pimeatg entirely unproblemati- 
cal, 
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French Pianist Heard 
In Schumann Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


Emotions—morose, _ agitated, 
nostalgic, triumphant—ran riot 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall when Charles Munch 
devoted a program of two of the 
magnificent romantics—Schu- 
mann and ‘Tchaikovsky, The 
Boston Symphony sighed and 
cried, occasionally squaring its 
shoulders and drying its tears, 
from the stormy ‘“Manfred” 
Overture of Schumann to the 
sunburst finale of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth. /f~9r sz 

Between these turbulent 
works, however, one’s emotions 
were momentarily allowed to 
gambol through the buoyant 
measures of Schumann’s A mi- 
nor Piano Concerto, Nicole Hen- 
riot, the petite French artist who 
first appeared in Symphony Hall 
four seasons ago, walked to the 
plano with demure, feminine 
grace, and proceeded to attack 
the keys with a vigor worthy of 
a Horowitz, She is a paradoxical 
musician, and as usual, she left 
her listeners breathless and em- 
phatic.in their approval. 

In the opening Allegro affet- 
tuoso she was electrifying, crisp 
in touch, stark in contrast, pow- 
erful in effect. Her tremendous 
tone appears to be the product of 
her tremendous  self-assurance. 
She swept the notes along like 
a cascading mountain river of 
icy water, 

In the Intermezzo she was 
something else again—all tender- 
ness, sympathy, sincerity, play- 
Ing the simple melody as one 
might play something from the 
Kinderscenen.” For the final 


Allegro vivace she again swung 
into the joyous lilt with a corus- 
cating splendor. Though her ex- 
plosive technique would pierce 
any orchestral texture, = Mr, 
Munch held the orchestra in sen-~ 
sitive abeyance and balance with 
the piano. 

The conductor gave us a vig- 
orous and meaty reading of the 
Tchaikovsky symphony, quite un- 
like his recent overrefined per- 
formances, He simply opened up 
his heart and let the music pour 
forth in all its Russian glory. 


In the first movement the 
winds brassily sounded their 
clarion calls of premonition, con- 
trasted by the little day-dream 
of a waltz bv the woodwinds. The 
Andantino ensnared our sensi- 
bilities in the nostalgia of its 
folksy theme. The familiar pluck- 
ing of the Scherzo resounded ef- 
fectively with ethereal sonorities, 
while the finale blazed forth with 
great splashy strokes, painting a 
vision of triumph. | 

It wasn’t a significant program, 
but it was the kind of a concert 
you can enjoy immensely.. All 
you must do is let yourself go, 


Nicole Henriot Plays 


Schumann’s Concerto 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Nicole Henriot, the young and 
dynamic French pianist, is soloist 
at the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


concerts this week in the Concer- 
to by Robert Schumann. There 
are but two other pieces — the 
‘Manfred” Overture of Schumann, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
ophony—on a program devoted en- 
tirely to 19th Century music in the 
Romantic vein. Accordingly it is 
411 comfortable listening: No new 
music to try the ears and nothing 
that must be received with any 
extraordinary amount of cerebral| 
effort. Romantic music appeals less | 


to the head, alone, than to the area’ 


including both the heart and the 

In all truth’ it can e* said 
that gifted Miss Henriot gave us 
much of a revelation with the 
Schumann Concerto. This was a 
skilled and wholly competent per- 
formance. Miss Henriot was equal 
technically to all the demands of 
the work, which, furthermore, she 
played intelligently and in the cor- 
rect style. 

But the Schumann A. minor Con- 
certo is one of those large master- 
works which a player has to grow 
into. Miss Henriot has not quite 
managed that yet, and her musi- 
cianship and her sense of emotional 
depth are not mature enough to 


permit her to communicate the 
lyrical intimacies of the work with 


the warmth they ought to have, or 


to set forth the piece as a whole 


in all of its considerable - 
tions. But give her time. She'll 
do it eventually, for Nicole Hen- 
riot is uncommonly talented, As 
it was, she received a hearty wel- 
come from the Friday subscribers 
Charles Munch and the orchestra 
furnished a superb support for the 
soloist — Incidentally, one finely 
adjusted to the way she played. J 
was especially interested to notice 
that the. Boston Symphony Strings 
rk, rich quality, 
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the most of what j ikin 
minor Schuma oo Striking though 
uncn had not before con 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth ayemiene 
here, He Played it “straight,” ex- 
cept for a couple of rhetorical 
Pauses in the finale, and some slight 
stressing of “inner voices” during 
the slow movement, He also played 
it for mood and basic values, not 
for the glitter that Tchaikovsky’s 
sounding brass, drums and cymbals 
frequently invite, Some of the 
woodwind solo Passages in the 
third movement went a little hay- 
wire, a matter of getting off the 
beat, But in the main this was a 
splendid performance of a familiar 
classic, another pattern in the ex 
panding mosaic of Munch’s reper- 


tory, 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
_ The‘ current Symphony program, 
is: conservative, though, as heard 
yesterday. afternoon, it. yeerienn 
the occasion for some verreeren | 
interpretations, on the part of Mr. 
Munch. This sixth pair of concerts 


he French pianist, Nicole’ 
pt Slteady well established, 
onian favor. . 
v dgeee ibcs ‘is the Concerto of | 
Schumann; whose “Manfred” Over- 
ture stands first on the list, while| 
Botan tc / [ess Per | 
etes it. J//> re ont 
een the Sc om n that 
‘Miss Henriot made her American 
debut, in 1948, playing. it with Mr. 
Munch and the New York .Phil- 
harmonic. As one who heard that 
particular performance, I‘can re- 
pert that she disclosed her put- 
standing qualities ‘at the time, 
though her first Boston appears 
ance, in the Liszt aphasia con-| 
‘siderably more of a sensation. : 
Pe She + ide tthe Schumann attrac-: 
tively, if not profoundly, and she 
puts over the finale in great style. 
An‘ovation greeted her at the end 
day. cpa tke 
RET Aners were cheers for Miss 
Henriot, there were also cheers for 
Tchaikovsky. As was to. be ex- 
pected, the orchestra made a con- 
siderable din in the closing meas- 
ures of the Russian’s, Symphony. 
‘What was not to be expected 
was.-Mr. Munch's somewhat - re-) 
strained treatment of the work as) 
a whole, so different from the 
passionate interpretation of Kous- 
Sevitzky. Eyebrows were - raised 
when the conductor announced the 
chief theme of the first movement 
at half the speed it should go, 
and did go later. Laas 
Otherwise,: everything was An 
order unless you wish to except 
the brooding, introspective quality 
that was imparted to most of the 
Whe “Manfred”. Overture began 
most promisingly. Mr. Munch is 
usually-happy in the music of Schu- 
mann :and you felt’ that this would 
be* yet another instance of . his 
understanding of it. | 
. AfterWards, however, the piece 
was whipped up to a frenzy that 
would have been more appropriate 
in the (‘Tchaikovsky Symphony. 
In the latter’s Fate motive, it is 
quite all right for the trumpets to 
be shrill and strident, In Schumann 


. 


there is noneed ofit. . .° 

Mr. Munch is also generally sue- 
cessful in making clear Schu- 
mann’s thick orchestral texture. 


The turgidity. of the “Manfred” 


proved. too much even for him. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It is more than likely that all 
but the most  unreconstructed 
modernists of the audience filed 
out of Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon murmuring “there, that 
was something like it.” 

It was something like it, too, if 
you view it—as certainly most 


of the older members of the audi- 
ence would—as the “ideal” pro- 
gram, which is to say one that 
offers music everyone has known 
and loved for years in perform- 
ances everyone would recognize as 
about the best: possible today... 
and all plus the appearance of a 
favored young artist ina concerto 
performance of great persuasion. 
Programs like this are, indeed, 
more than welcome from time to 
time even though they may not 
advance the musical esthetic of 
the audience; there is, after all, 
plenty of time in the season for 
new music pe neglected music 


as well. J -> 2 
Gt all tad musical forms, the 


solo concerto certainly touches off 
the imagination of the listener to 
a greater extent than any other. 
From the moment of the entrance 
of the soloist, no matter who he 
may be, the interest is aroused. 
One takes in the details of appear- 
ance, of apparel, attitude, of gait 
and even while doing so the per- 
sonality of the performer is some- 
how projected or not projected 
over that barrier that is the stage. 
Many performers, in fact, establish 
or dis-establish themselves merely 
in that long walk to the center of 
the stage in the Strange unac-. 
countable phenomena of the com- 
munication of personality, 


Dramatic Event 


The ensuing performance itself 
is a cumulatively dramatic event 
as the soloist, like the hero of a 
play, engages with the superior 
forces pitted against him, now 
rising above them, now being over- 
whelmed by them, now being 
echoed or entangled or mingled, 


but always contested. Few people 
can resist the fascination of the 
contest in any field, be it in ath- 
letics, politics, music or life itself; 
the personal identification with 
contest is fundamental and end- 

less. , 

| Thus, in a concerto, with all this 

apparatus of the one against the 

many, the hero against the crowds, 
the nature of struggle (though it 
may not always be either violent 
or turbulent) is at once clear. 
Given the technical equipment to 
compete, as well as the manner 
and appearance to establish inter- 
personal communication, the vic- 
tory goes to the individual, for an 
audience always favors those who 
achieve in the face of odds or 
those who fail after a valiant fight, 
Be all this as it may, it could 
not be said that Nicole Henriot, 
the youthful French pianist who 
has long since established her. 
self here, failed after a Valiant 
fight. On the contrary, so ring- 
ing was her victory in Schu- 
mann’s thrice-familiar concerto 
that she gave it an entirely new 
Vitality in a reading that, for 
all its vigor, its dash and bra- 
vura, revealed in the pianist 
an ever-deepening art. She ap-' 
proached the work as if, having 
had it in her repertoire from 
the beginning (as all pianists 
do), she had restudied it en. 
tirely, not only as a technical 
problem but as an esthetic one 
as Well. Hers was, in any case, 

a brilliant and a moving read- 

ing, at once filled with struggle 

but with the repose of inner re- 
sources more than sufficient to 
meet it. 

Although Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” has not been done here since 
1922, that by no means changes 
the assertion above that this was 
a program of music that everyone 
knows and loves, The Overture 
itself is novel, but the music is 
not; it speaks instantly in one 
of Schumann’s most eloquent 
moods. | 

It does not “sound” quite like 
the Symphonies for the orchestra- 
tion is richer and more lustrous, 
but the idiom, the thematic con- 
tent and the tonal fabric is of 
the most radiant quality. We can 
only thank Mr, Munch for re- 
viving it for us—and doing it so 
broadly and so gracefully. 

After the interval] Tchaikovskv’s 


old Fourth got a good rousing 
performance, one that was. all 
the more so for the fact Mr. 
Munch didn’t get over-excited and 
seek for frantic climaxes. ‘The 
orchestra played it beautifully 
throughout, doing the pizzicato 
movement with magical precision. 
A special mention, too, for Harold 
Gomberg’s performance of the 
Oboe solo of the canzona;: he js 
surely developing into a very ad- 
vanced artist on this most diffi- 
cult of instruments. 

The orchestra is out of town 
next week, returning on Nov. 21 
with Pierre Monteaux as condur- 
tor. Elena Nikolaidi will be the 
soloist on that occasion. | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Anyway you look at it, yester- 
day’s Symphony concert was a 
return to the good Old days. The 


conductor for this week and next 
is Pierre Monteux, whom it is 
always a pleasure to have with us 
again and of whose distinguished 
services we were too long de- 


prived, ~*~ 

The Pa? : “4 32 fet 
two novelties. However, there is 
nothing novel about either one of 
them. Cimarosa’s opera buffa, “Tl 
Matrimonio Segreto,” dates from 
1792, though its delightful over- 
ture is being Played at these con- 
certs for the first time. Last Tues- 
day Mr. Monteux introduced here 
Reger’s’' “Romantic Suite (1912) 
and he is repeating it at the week 
end concerts. Its lush romantic- 
ism is definitely dated, yet it Plain- 
ly pleased yesterday’s audience. 
The rest ‘is familiar, though 
Strauss’ “A Hero’s Life” had not 
been heard in Symphony Hall 
Since 1937, Making her first ap- 
pearance at the Symphony con- 
certs, the notable Greek contralto, 
Elena Nikolaidi, is lending her 
Sumptuous voice to two Gluck 
arias, “Che faro” from “Orfeo”’| 
and “Divinites dy Styx” from 
“Alceste.” She sang them both! 
yesterday in the grand manner 
that not too many present-day 
vocalists can command. 

And s0 to the “Heldenleben.” 
How did it sound after 15 years?) 
0 this listener, magnificently. 
Conducting the mighty work from 
memory, as Sir Thomas Beecham 
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rable elements of Strauss’ musi- 

¢ aracter, is very nearly un- 
bearable today. It is not that it is 
so overwhelmingly autobiographi- 
ft as the poor hero marches in- 
ably on to victory over adver- 
saves of all kinds, including his, 
tious wife. because autobio- 


sraphy is implicit in every great 
work k of art. Nor is it the com- 


md effrontery in proclaiming 
self -a hero; everybody sees 

imself as a hero and Strauss was 

only being honest about it and 
wrily humorous, as well, for no 
one but an essentially humorous 
man could have quoted himself. 
as Strauss did, with snatches of 
everything from “Don Quixote” 
to “Till” in parodied versions 
without being only too well aware 
of the comedy: involved. 


Ginantic Error Aat3 


What happens in “Heldenlehen”. 
is the gigantic error—for these 


imes—of redundancy. So much 
as happened:in music, in history 
and in terms of communication in 
he half-century or more since 
this work - first -appeared, that 


fpeople catch on faster. The end- 


less sequences that appear in 
much of Handel’s keyboard music, 
he endless repeats that occur in 
Schubert and Beethoven (gen-. 
erally omitted, today), and the 
lingering longueurs of Mahler have 
been supplanted by economy and 
& one-time-around quality ‘that, 
while it is today often carfied to 
the extreme, nonetheless directs; 
attention to excesses and repeti- 

ons when they are carried to an 
extreme. Strauss doesn’t carry 

em to an extreme in most of his 


other tone. Poems, but he. does in 
‘Heldenleben,” Which. goes on and 
on long. “everybody has not 
nly got Mi point but J has been 
penten a mere ears with it, 
| hg is not to gay it oesn't still 
: et Rig any of its better m 
ents, for there are many pas 
ages of nest beauty, great brit. 
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Seventh Pro grant 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 21, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 22, at 8:30 o'clock 


el ererenceesseneeeee: 
PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Overture to “Il M 
atrimonio Se 
(First performance at these concerts) sia 


A Romantic Suite, Op. 125 


Notturno 
Scherzo 
Finale 


(First performance in this series) 


-Aria, “Che fard senza Euridice,” 


from “Orfeo ed Euridice’”’ 
ia, ‘“Divinités du Styx,” from “Alceste” 


INTERMISSION 


. “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 40 
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did in ’28, Mr. Monteux had every- 
thing well. in hand. Not a detail 
escaped him. You felt from the first 
statement of the Hero theme that 
everything would be just right. And 
how ‘ 
sound 
shrew, 
served 
men § 
Ther 
this w 
long & 
Germé 
tectur: 
displa 
rely t 
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was ul 
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sailing 
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to ‘Zarathustra’ and ‘‘Death and 


Transfiguration,’ not to mention 
the operas and songs. | 

‘‘A Hero’s Life,” however, which 
from the first has been a sort of 
compendium of all the least ad- 
mirable elements of Strauss’ musi- 
cal character, is very nearly un- 
bearable today. It is not that it is 
so overwhelmingly autobiographi- 
cal as the poor hero marches in- 
exorablyv on to victory over adver- 
saries of all kinds, including his 


fractious wife. because autobio- 


graphy is implicit in every great 
‘work of art. Nor is it the com- 
poser’s effrontery in proclaiming 
himself a hero; everybody sees 
himself as a hero and Strauss was 
only being honest about it and 
wrily humorous as well, for no 
one but an essentially humorous 
man could have quoted himself. 
as Strauss did, with snatches of 
everything from “Don Quixote” 
to “Till” in parodied versions 
without being only too well aware 
of the comedy involved. 


Girantic Error A724 & 


What happens in “Heldenlehen”’ 
is the gigantic error—for these 
times—of redundancy. So much 
| as happened in music, in history 
and in terms of communication in 
he half-century or more since 
his work first appeared, that 


people catch on faster. The end- 
ess sequences that appear in 
much of Handel’s keyboard music. 
the endless repeats that occur in 
Schubert and Beethoven (gen- 
erally omitted, today), and the 
lingering longueurs of Mahler have 
been supplanted by economy and 
a one-time-around quality that. 
while it is today often carried to 
tv extreme, nonetheless directs 


attention to excesses and repeti- 
tions when they are 
extreme, 


it doesn’t stil] 

ts better mo- 

are many pas- 

faces of great beauty, great bril- 
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did in ’28, Mr. Monteux had every- 
thing well in hand. Not a detail 
escaped him. You felt from the first 
statement of the Hero theme that 
everything would be just right. And 
how splendidly the _ orchestra 
sounded in this score which, as a 
shrewd commentator once _ ob- 
served, really makes a hundred 
men sound like a hundred men. 

There is a prodigious surety in 
this work that Ernest Newman not 
long ago called the climax of the 
German tone poem. Strauss’ archi- 
tectural sense was never better 
displayed, and the piece does not 
rely too heavily upon its program. 
In the Hero’s Adversaries, Strauss 
was undoubtedly taking a crack at 
the music critics and they in turn 
found the “Heldenleben’ a hard 
nut to crack. It is plain enough 
sailing today, though one can still 
marvel at Strauss’ orchestral tech- 
nique. 

Yesterday’s glorious performance 
cannot be dismissed without ref: 
erence to Mr. Burgin’s expert hand 
ling of the important part for sole 
violin and to the golden tones o 
Mr. Stagliano’s horn in the cod 
that crowns the Hero’s love anc 
struggles with peace and serenity 


symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, gave the eighth pro- 
gram of the T7ist season in_ Symphony 

esterday afternoon. The_ soloist 

Elena Nikolaidi, contralto. The Pro- 

ram: 

Overture to “Il Matrimonio Segreto”’ 

Cimrres: 

Romantic Suite, Op. 125. | Reger 
“Che senz,_ Euridice from 
' and “Divinites du Styx 

Giuck 

Straus 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It is a curious thing, this cycli 
cal capacity of music to speak s 
powerfully and communicate s« 
persuasively at one point in his 
tory, and then so suddenly fad 
and go out of focus entirely, per 
haps to re-assert itself at a late) 
time, perhaps not. 

- Such music was that of Rege 
yesterday. afternoon as _ Pierre 
Monteux returned for his fort 
night as guest conductor, and, ir 
‘surprisingly greater measure, tha 
lof Richard Strauss. With Straus: 
ithis singular out-of-jointednes: 
with the times may be pretts 
largely confined to his “Fir 
Heldenleben,” which was the prin. 
cipal work on the program: it 
certainly does not apply to “Till,” 
or to.“Don Juan” or perhaps even 


to ‘‘Zarathustra’’ and ‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration,’ not to mention 
the operas and songs. | 

‘*A Hero’s Life,” however, which 
fram tha firct hac heen a sort of 


Hance, and great excitement, but 
it drowns, in the end, in its own 
crocodile tears, Richard Burgin, it 


may be said, performed the re- 


calcitrant Mrs. Strauss (as char- 


acterized by the violin solo) ex- 
cellently, and Mr. Monteux, who 
conducted the entire program 
without a score, drew out every 
nuance and effect in the*work as 
the orchestra performed as wel] 
aS it has the entire season. 


Two Gluck Arias 


As for Reger’s Romantic Suite. 
it proved to be so sentimental, so 
languorous and so spun out, it 
seemed incredibly dated and passe, 
but this is not to say it wasn’t 
interesting to hear nonetheless. 
Actually, we should hear much 
more off-cycle music than we do, 
even if it doesn’t turn out too 
well. For who is to know when the 
time is right again, as it so very 
obviously is for that little Cima- 
rosa overture that began the con-, 
cert so exquisitely? | 


Everybody knows that Elena 
Nikolaidi is one of the finest con- 
traltos of our time, but it re- 
mained until yesterday afternoon 
for us in Boston to hear for our- 
selves that it is so when Miss 
Nikolaidi, in one of the most regal 
gowns to turn up in Symphony 
Hall in some time, sang two Gluck 
arias With the orchestra. Her 
voice was at once expressive and 
beautifully placed, dark and rich 
in texture but not throaty, opu- 
lent but filled with real character. | 
She endowed these two arias, 
which are the greatest occurring in 
Gluck, with a nobility of line ma- 
turity of emotional color that 
made the hearing of them a grate- 
ful and rewarding experience. 

Mr. Monteux, whose unparal- 
leled command of the orchestra 
is marvelous to behold, remains 
with us another week, when he 
will present Brahms’ “Tragic” 
overture, Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
and Bloch’s Concerto Symphoo- 
nique with Corinne Lacomble as 
niano soloist, 
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Contralto Sings Gluck Arias;- 


Monteux Leads ‘Heldenleben? 


By Harold Rogers 


Pierre Monteux has chosen a | 


conservative program—but very 
pleasant—for the week-end hit ff 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, True, there are two | 
“first times” listed (new, that is, | 


for this series) but neither piece | 
is really new. Cimarosa’s Over- | 
ture to “Il Matrimonio Segreto” 
Was composed in 1792, and 
Reger’s “Romantic” Suite ‘n 1912, 
The two Gluck arias are 18th- | 
century, of course, and Richard | 


i 


came into being in 1899. | 

f variety, however, there was | 
plenty yesterday afternoon in| 
Symphony Hall. Contributing | 
heightened dramatic accents to! 
the occasion was the Greek con- | 
tralto Elena Nikolaidi, soloist for | 
the Gluck. Though her Striking | 
attire appeared more suitable for | 
evening than for afternoon, one | 
could not help being impressed 
by her darkly radiant beauty 
and her black, off-the-shoulder | 
gown boldly accented by a wide | 


>. a 
€rsimmon sash. ~9 9.4 2 


Her voice for the first aria, | 
“Che fard senza Euridice” from | 
“Orfeo ed Euridice,’ had the' 
same quality as her appearance— 
strong, dark, dramatic. Though 
it Was filled with emotional in- 
tensity, it appeared to lack the | 
Marvelous nuances that were | 
displayed when she made her | 
Boston debut in Jordan Hall sev-_ 
eral seasons ago. | 

At times one had the impres- | 
sion that she was singing without 
consonants; her syllables did not 
appear to be well defined. Yet in 
this aria, as in the portentous | 
“Divinités dy Styx” from 
“Alceste,” she was impressively 
operatic and sang with intensity | 
and conviction. 

To return to the “firsts,” the 
Cimarosa overture is typical of | 
its period—the | 
come to be ec] 

Rossini. Mr. 


frivolity, sparkle, and gOssipy 
character it needs. 

It is interesting to note how 
certain seldom-heard composers 
come suddenly to the fore. The 
Reger suite was heard by the 
Tuesday audience. On Wednes-~ 
day at the Boston Morning Mu- 
Sicale, Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Played his Introduction, Passa« 
Caglia and Fugue for Two Pianos. 

Reger wrote with greater 
charm when he had a program, 
as he did for his suite, than 


Strauss’s “Bin Heldenleben” | When writing absolutely, as in 


he two-piano work. The lyrical 
Side of his nature is vastly more 
appealing. On hearing his “Ro. 
mantic” Suite for the second 
time, one could not help being 
impressed again by the richness 
Of his tonal] tapestry, However, 
the middle movement — the 
Scherzo—is rather lons to suse 
tain the simple ye mood, 
+ 


The second portion of the pro- 
gram yesterday was Ziven to 
Strauss’s “A Hero’s Life,” re- 
vived here after 15 years. This 
Master example of the com- 
poser’s over-blown orchestration 
would hardly cause one to lift an 
eyebrow today. either for musi- 
cal reasons or because Strauss 
had the audacity to consider 
himself the hero of the. piece, 
The “unconventional” effects, 
found in the woodwinds for the 
section that represents the hero’s 
enemies, are tame compared to 
those that later appeared in Stra. 
Vinsky’s “Rite of Spring.” 

Under Monteux’s baton the 
blazing pageantry of the hero’s 
Career was magnificently re-cre« 
ated—his love, the stormy battle 
With his adversaries, his good 
works, and his fina] fulfillment 
and release from the world. Dur- 
ing this seething mass of musica] 
action Olivia Luetcke snapped 
a harpstring, restrung it, tuned 
it, and continued playing—in 
keeping with the heroism of the 
moment! 
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me. Nikolaidi, dressed vividly 
in a black’ gown with a splashy 
Sere ailee Ghat: Gitek Pees come | FRIDAY AFTER 

noblest arias that Gluck ever com- NOON, , 
posed: “Che fard séhza” from : NOVEMBER 28, at 2: 
“Orfeo” and beg Sig) 3 du Styx” : 

feng ‘“Alcestes.” Incidentally she 
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SATURDAY EVENING 
ang both in French, a fact dis-| » NOVEMBER 29; 


ernible only from a phrase here 
and there, for her enunciation was 
far from clear. Mt nitha? 

But her sensuous contralto voice | 
(mezzo-soprano might be a more 
accurate term for its bright qual- 
ity) was beautiful once it had 
recovered from the tremolo which 
nervousness may have induced at 
the start. The authority and the 
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PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Tragic Overture, Op. 81 
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sunk in popularity. It only goes to 
prove that people, or some of them, 
cave changed, not Strauss’ music. 
No. doubt: the huge instrumental 
apparatus. he required, the vast 
tonal canvas on which he pairited, 
and the, juicy polyphonic manner 
of his style belong to the dead past 
before World War I, No one writes 
like this any more, All the same. 
“Bin Heldenleban” remains a work 
of power and consequence, of un- 
assailable originality and unquench- 
able audacity. Furthermore, it still 
sounds gorgeous, hich is as good 
a reason as any for, it. to be played 
and enjoyed—in 1952. : 
Teoateux's reading of this fiery 
irama_ shares: the. principal. at- 
ributes:of all his conducting today. 
t is a model of clarity and propor- 
ion... It “sings” and is exciting. 
Nothing is strained, nothing forced: 
or hurried (althou_: he took only 
41 minutes to play it!), and as 


st measure to last it sounds as 


$trauss conceived it: Rich, and’ 
[ ri bed t | ; \% ° oe 
q eee. bomen eit F although 


polyphonic and demand- 
ng; is pale and lifeless compared 
to Strauss; of which it is in part 
an ‘imitation. Once you have ac- 
snowledged the mastery of the or- 
shestral- writing, there is not much 
left to say, except to. point out that 


y 
1 
. 
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little Strauss, little French Im- 


Reger -was-concocting a sort of blue. 
slate special, with a little Weaner 


grace of the true artist were in 
her phrasing, together with- the 
mingled exaltation and passion 
which the music requires. She was 
justly and heartily applauded. — 

| Cimarosa’s little Overturé, also 
new to these concerts, made a 
vivacious beginning for a notably 
enjoyable afternoon, 


Symphony Concert 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Monteux . conducting, ave. the 
rogram Hall 


Symphony .- fn tit 
The soloist was orinne 


ate, Op. OT. +. Benes “Brahms 


phonique '... 


Symphony No. 3, Op. 55.. is .Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Of all the living composers of 


the very first rank,‘ Ernest Bloch 
is perhaps the. least often per- 


formed, although his music, all in 
all, is more closely allied to the 
tradition of the 19th century 
symphonists than it is to the 
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his is if to say that Bloch, 
like Rachmaninoff, was largely 
uninfluenced by the newer tech- 


BEETHOVEN 


AO Concerto Symphonique, for Piano and Orchestra 


Allegro vivace 
Allegro deciso 


(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony N 
 F Allegro con brio 

II. 
III. 


IV. 


o. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 
CORINNE LACOMBLE 





| St rauss’ “H eldenleben”’ pressionism, and something of him- 
Bas. rot Mont rere ever Eat or Le po i 
. Ux of music, sounding so fluent ana so 
Conducted by nega polished, is an audience trap. If 
By CYRUS DURGIN o RG. by popeerty — Pip 
> tone poem, “Ein seduce y the beauty of a fine . 
ee et ig the ot Res of the performance. But once you begin SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINE 
concerts this week by the Boston to analyze this music, you realize KE 
Symphony Orckestra. It comes as all too well that it is glittering 
the final number on the first Fri- surface but no substance. These i 
day-Saturday program presented ed hag “pita cre the first in the E , h h Pp 
by Pierre Monteux during his pres- ‘Tiday-Saturday series, and very Lg. L TOLTAM 
ent visit as guest conductor. The likely they also are the last. The 
other pieces are Cimarosa’s Over: eke Suite never will be 
‘6 ; 1 Serre hee yO. ; 
Max Files momantic Bult and Mme. Nikolaidi, dressed vividly 
two arias of Gluck sung by the in a black’ gown with a _ splashy 
Greek contralto, Elena Nikolaidi, touch of scarlet, sang two of the ' te 
who is appearing for the first tiaes noblest arias that Gluck ever com- FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28, at 2: 
as soloist with this orchestra. paeee : be Be Fen pl Ring ‘MBER 28, at 2: 
hese days anyone partial to ‘Orteo” an ivinites du Styx’ 0 daha Riker 
hg lush ot complex mac of from ‘‘Alcestes.” Incidentally she SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, at 8: 
Richard Strauss is open to the ac- sang both in French, a fact dis- 4 “KR 29, a . 
cusation of existing at least half cernible only from a phrase here 
in the past. “ut'if one can ignore and there, for her enunciation was! 
intellectual fashion and remain true far from clear. | 
to his own taste, much satisfaction But her sensuous contralto voice 
still can be derived from the work (mezzo-soprano might be a more 
of that orchestral wizard. accurate term for its bright qual- 
Tne fact that “Ein Heldenleben” ity) was beautiful once it had 
was last performed by this orches- recovered from the tremolo which ee Se —_ ; 
tra in 1937 is indication enough of OES I en Tragic Overture, Op. 81 
the low point to which Spans ai the wer ae authority and the By 
sunk in popularity. It only goes to grace oO e true artist were in OCH pareepee om | 
ntove ne camry ne ane OE them, her phrasing. texether with- the i Concerto Symphonique, tor Pi 
have changed, not Strauss’ music. mingled exaltation and _ passion > #£esante 
No. doubt the huge instrumental which the music requires. She was Il. 
apparatus he required, the vast justly and heartily applauded. III. Allegro deciso 
tonal canvas on which he painted, Cimarosa’s little Overture, also . : 
and the, juicy polyphonic manner new to these concerts, made a 
of his style belong to the dead past ‘vivacious beginning for a notably 
before World War I. No one writes enjoyable afternoon. 
like this any more. All the same. | sthabeceteihdttec 
“Ein Heldenleban” remains a pete 
of power and consequence, Of un- SEED se 3 | | 
sseailable originality and unquench- Symphony Concert SEETHOVEN....... Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,” O 
able audacity. Furthermore, it still pire ,poston Symphony Orchestra. I. Allegro con brio . | baad Ca, p. 
ees coreepus, rich Is Of soe eighth program in, Symphony" Hall yester- I. 


day afternoon. The soloist was Corinne | 
—and enjoyed—in 1952. Lacomble. The program: II. 


\ < Cli » ‘fe e *. . 
farcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro viv: 
. ; ; Tragic Overture, Op. 81...«6......Brahms ° legro Vivace 
Monteux’s reading of this flery Concerto Symphoniqu ‘cs . . Bloch 


drama shares: the. principal. at- Symphony No. 3, OP. 55 Beethoven inale: Allegro molto 
tributes of all his conducting today. By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It is a model of clarity and propor- 


tion. It “sings’ and is exciting. Of all the living composers of 


ropes 7 strained, eg: po the very first rank,’ Ernest Bloch 
r hurried (althou_ 1 he took only , . 
i minutes to play it!), and from, is perhaps the least often yen" SOLOIST 

rst measure to last it sounds as| formed, although his music, all in CORINNE ; 
a conceived it: Rich, and all, is more closely allied to the NNE LACOMBLE 
areder’ onan “32 FRE cn tradition of the 19th century 

squally polyphonic and demand- symphonists than it is to the 
ing; is pale and lifeless compared contemporary school of dissonant 

o Strauss, of which it is in part ; 

n ‘imitation. Once you have ac- contrapuntal and harmonic ex- 
knowledged the mastery of the or- tensions. j ~ 29-s y © 

hestral writing, there is not much io. 4 

eft to say, except to point out that ; This is not to say that Bloch, 

eger-was concocting a sort of blue like Rachmaninoff, was largely 
plate special, with a little Wagner, uninfluenced by the newer tech- 

a little Strauss, a little French Im-| 


niques. On the contrary, Bloch 
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has always kept UP, always been too rarely employed the, forces; ing to%eN ; 
contemporary, and in many ways conventionally at his disposal,’ . of th e galleries, no shaking 
has always been visionary him- which is to say the symphony’ mae e mane. There is only 
self. But his esthetic approach lorchestra, the chamber orches- lusic, perfectly traversed 
: sal tra and the string quartet. | He : fectly integrated “6 » per- 
has nonetheless been traditional usually requires some additional a great arohdntea’ omed by 
and an exceptional example of japparatus: a solo ‘cello, a solo findence that oar si! areete nga 24 
this is his new Concerto Sym- ‘violin, a voice, a plano: That not using it for itor! garg is 
phonique, which made its first his “Schelomo' » and his “Bal : play or personal exhibi s of dis- 
Boston appearance yesterday Shem will be done so long aS The orchestra is ol f 
in a powerful performance by there are solo ’cellists and next week, returning on (4 town 
Corinne Lacomble, who brought violinists is obvious, but who, to do Mozart's Serenad ec. 12 
out the work under Monteux after Mrs. Lacomble, 1s going Wind Instruments ( “g for 13. 
earlier this year. ; to keep the Concerto Sympho- Toch’s Symphony No, 2 361), 
For here is a work whose nique green? It is too formidable Schubert’s Unfinished lc. and! 
every secret cannot be fathomed a task to prepare it, too Un- ~harles Munch mae. 
on one or two or even three hear- erateful a one for purposes of ng. 
ings, but whose outline is so career. And was there anything 
clear, and whose purpose is so that Bloch had to say 1n this 
eommunicable, that the listener that he couldn’t have said with- 


» 
is Oe beginning out the piano? It doesn’t seem C : 
is fully aware, from beginnine tte the effective- : Or tine La C ombl e Solsiat: 
y) 


Oey et 
4 


to end, that a great musical so to me despite 
mind is carrying him along a ness of the medium, yet if the 


a 
path he somehow knows. The Concerto Symphonique were P ‘err M p> | 
materials are fresh and distinc- merely Symphony, (let us say) i e onteux on O d ° 
tive, it is true, and highly indi- number four, its place on the By H “um 
vidual as well, though not in standard repertoire would. I | y Harold Rogers 
this case excessively Hebraic, yet feel, be assured. As it is, I doubt | For the week-end S 
there are three sign posts along if we ever hear it again, which | Hall concerts Pierre pete concerto, according to the com- 
the way that keep the listener ae pity. has chosen three works Fey poser, was the result of jottings 
oriented to the direction. ‘ t was, in any case, a powerfu: | poe colors from the somber ide accumulated through the years 
S f T li P u kertnince that made its own way . the musical spectrum, aid. thee bag three long movements are 
ense of fondtity rom the outset and grew Mm general effect on the listener j much alike in feeling, though the 
stature to the end. And Mrs. perhaps a bit darker ener 1s middle one has elements “of an 


i el 


There, first of all, a sense of L. Ww than h 
Ss , acomble is to be congratulated ould like for a steady di n he Andante and some 

~ o > ~ - : t 
tonality. Despite the modulations in essaying the work and doing It was the sidan bet measures that might s Soe 


and dissonances of the harmonic Peer’ ‘ ee ies AB Ye 

elements, they always seem to A pied get gt beh coms tn fault’ Mane that was at os pe = one has an uncom- 
come out in the wash, So to speak, ing technique p the second ics et now concluding rtable sensation that a tumbrel 
to convey an overall sense of | conductor of the — a guest —now advancing, now receding 
tonality, of belonging. Next is Baton Technique phony, opened i oston Sym- Raby og its ponderous wav from 
- yhythmic regularity estab- : terday with the — concert yes- oe movement to the last 
lished long enough to allow the It seems unlikely that anyone, | Overture and ga rahms “Tragic” The music at the half-way 
mind to settle on a eraspable in the hall could have been un-| : stirring reading aia a strong, oe Pits the program thus 
periodicity. The first movement, aware of | Pierre Monteux’s) : pact. Thus far so good ee unsuit m iw t one might call an 
with its striding rythm, 1s evi- extraordinarily devoted  per-| This was follnwad ts t} as) pty setting for such a gem 
dence enough of this, but rhyth- formance of the Eroica yesterday’ : Boston performance fi F first phony The 1 s “Eroica” Sym- 
mic definition is everywhere in afternoon. It may have been | Bloch’s Concerto Symph rem’ fon oe listener had already 
evidence. Next is Bloch’s employ- more excitingly done at other wor Piano and Orehieire. the moods of Pi to respond to 
ment of melodic materials that times, but the real excitement pak Corinne Lacomblé was bs agonized wrestiit contemplaman 
are capable of being retained in of the occasion yesterday was the 9 rant Here we had a change i and intellect Ae, of emotions 
the ear without being banal or hearing of every | note, every psa if not in mood. In the tual triumph. Then afte OF GV ee 
commonplace. They are perhaps gradation of dynamic level, every “Stans: bars for solo piano Mrs intermission to catch hit only an 
not great melodic ideas, but it luminous subtlety of the tex- ne a é struck off the notes he was again tugged Rbieg Rots 
has never been Bloch’s intent to ture. There wasn't a fussy OF panel aphor command, She con- emotions as expressed ay ai 
‘exploit melody. Rather, it has a conceited or an over-conducted dheay, deli h brilliant attack and thoven’s Third, a master seh i 
been his intent to elevate, to en- moment as Mr. Monteux demon- trance ¢ ineation, taking her en- that merits one’s wholeheart a 
‘noble, to speak eloquently and strated once again that he is hand W~ °F Mont X’s left participation of heart and Py my 
with passion, and he can (as he without equal today as a chet, ey LD. as ‘ Thus, in spite of the mannii 
does in the Piano Quintet, his d’orchestre, a man with a del cence of Monteux’s reading. the 


| truly fantastic bat Bloch’s ” Beethoven suff lee a 
greatest work) soar into the Aiteswce sch le ton technique hanee ave rugged manner—his sition on the ered from its po- 
yery uppermost evels of spiritual combined with complete com- rag Be lh aenretan in which dy- its noble and’ wie Even so, 
conviction. | mand of his forces a nd an un- Ath - ements are alternated ceived a heroi stately bars ree 
Then why is he not more often ; habl Ys ; yearning aspiration l¢ performance, 

performed? ‘The answer seems. impeachable dedication to the ee one of his earlier works. | 4° LS 4 &£ 

to lie in the fact that Bloch, like’ composer’s own wishes. There is ritten in 1947 and 1948 a te . A positive observatj 

so many living composers, has all: no showmanship there, no play- , emerges from this Ah ube that 

remarkable versatility is ms 
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I kept thinking, in the first 
movement and the last, of the va. he d : 
: | | riations form. The same treatment m, too. Tamatic 
be difficult to single out any ance of it tomorrow afternoon, is occupies about half of the middle . x’s Way an this 
particular type of music as nis concerning himself at the present movement, until the mood and the S wo lag 
forte, He appears to be equally pair of concerts with another character of the music changes commands 
as good in German music — heroic piece, in the same key of abruptly, and Bloch soothes us the horn pa 
the “Eroica—as in French, his E-flat major, the “Eroica” Sym- down with what is essentially ‘a Beethoven's 
Brahms “Tragic,” for instance, or phony of Beethoven. We have be- tiny slow movement. This last is better than 
native expression. — come so used to hearing the more delicately orchestrated ‘ and 

His Beethoven is _ properly “Eroica” over-interpreted, and even contains more. color thaneall the 
Teutonic; one cannot quarrel pushed: all around the place, that rest. 14°27 -F2 
with his interpretation, tempo, Mr. Monteux’s completely straight- “ The Concerto Symfhonique is 
or style. His reading is considered, forward’ reading was a bit discon- evidence that Bloch has come a 

| very long way from the ‘instru- 
mental brilliance. and the outgiv- 


us Strauss’ “A Hero’s Life,” and 


-Monteux’s musicianship — his 
will repeat the splendid perform- 


command of all styles. It would 


were. done 
ever before j; : 
b , fc In my 
pike oP Clean, mellow and 
phonious. bi 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
The current Symphony program 


| 5 . . 
careful, clear, strong. He infuses certing. The notes were played 


everything he touches with a 
feeling of rightness. Whether 
playing Stravinsky, — Debussy, 
Wagner, or Bloch, he displays the 
mark of greatness by letting each 
composer speak for himself, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current Symphony program, 

conducted by Pierre Monteux, is 
introducing to Boston Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Symphonique for 
piano and orchestra. The soloist, 
Corrine Lacomble, has been asso- 
ciated with the work from the be- 
ginning. She played it at the 
Edinburgh Festival of 1949, and in 
London shortly afterwards, with 
the composer conducting. She also 
was the soloist when Mr. Monteux 
introduced the work to San Fran- 
cisco last March. f~a'%~S 2% 

In yesterday’s performance Mrs. 
Iacomble proved her complete fit- 
ness to be the iterpreter of what 

uld seem to be Mr. Bloch’s latest 
mwchestral composition. The piece 
dl strong, at times angry and pro- 

sting, and there is a vein of 
melancholy in part of the second 
movement, which is mainly in fast 
tempo, Years ago the Swiss com- 
‘poser, long resident in America, 
put aside the Jewish influence that 
had colored his earlier music and is 
most notably felt in his “Schelomo” 

(Solomon). However, in this sym- 
phonic concerto we are once more 
conscious of that influence. It is 

not so much a matter of themes 

as it is of mood and feeling. Feat 
What with the doleful dumps 
of Brahms’ Tragic Overture, which 
began the afternoon, and _ this 
almost unrelievedly somber music 
of Bloch, the concert started on 
the: glaomy side. Mr. Monteux 
gave an admirable presentation of 
the overture and, so far as he 
could, he made it live up to its 
title. One was reminded yesterday 
of Philip Hale’s constant reference 
to the music of Brahms as granitic. 
Mr. Monteux, who last week gave 


and in good order, but there was 


nothing in the nature of a revela- 
tion. The Funeral March went 
faster, the Scherzo slower ‘than 
usual. A word must be said for 
the fine playing of the horns in 
the latter’s trio. Gratifyingly, the 
troublesome high E-flat was a 
tone, not a squeak. But is it not 
time the “Eroica” was given a 
rest? If any symphony needs a 
few years off, it is this one. 


Piano Concerto by Bloch 


Presented by Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Concerto Symphonique for 
Piano and Orchestra by Ernest 
Bloch received its local premiere, 
in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon. at the concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Pierre 
Monteux conducted and the soloist 
was Corinne Lacomble, a musician 
new to this city. The Concerto 
came .nidway on a program which 
began with Brahms’ “Tragic” Over- 
ture. and ended with the “Eroica” 
Svmphony of Beethoven. 

Bloch’s music, which was writ- 
ten in 1947 and 1948, and received 
its first performance at the Edin- 
burgh Festival of 1949, is a work 
of size and organization. Perhaps 
it also is a work of stature, but to 
determine that will take more than 
one hearing. In fact, more ac- 
quaintance is essential to get much 
of any idea of it except for a con- 
tinuous rhythmic texture that 
pounds and forces its way through 
most of the three movements. 

One’s initial impression is of 
size and weight, both considerable, 
and of the fact that thanks to 

Bloch’s writing and the skill of Mrs. 

Lacomble, the piano holds its own 

with a large and none too amiable 

orchestra. The substance appears 
to be a sort of German classic style 
development arid manipulation of 
straightforward thematic material. 


Ing emotion of “Schelomo,” “He}- 
vetia” and the Jewish Poems of 
his earlier years. It is ‘a process 
of age and experience, also of 
increasing skill, from ornamental 
detail to austere compression, from 
a dramatically persona] style to a 
much more restrained and imper- 
sonal manner. It is a process com- 
mon to most composers whose 
lives have been long. It was true 
With Beethoven and Verdi, and 
ns 4 way of Haydn and Wagner. 
2 a aga Williams, even of De- 
It is all too easy. y ' 
quaintance with pds 1 
point out its seeming and compara- 
tive lack of color and charm to 
rebel against radical change in a 
composer whose earlier and easier 
manner has been much admired 
The greater effort required to per- 
impatience ees extended, and 
carb > may lead to premature 
_ Professional] critics and t 
lic alike victimized Fin Re lat 
doing just that. Accordingly there 
will be no once-over-lightly in this 
review, for I suspect that the Con- 
pm Symphonique will improve 
e more you hear it. (Which is a 
way of meaning that you and I will 
improve, the work remaining what 
it always will be, the more'we hear 
It.) I think tunes will be recog- 
nized, and variety and feeling. and 
much more color than was dis. 
verrne yesterday. 
any rate, the perfor 
was vital and assumably ep 
Mrs. Lacomble played the ’ solo 
part with the authority of a fine 
keyboard technician and a dedi 
ae musician. 
ranms and  Beethove 
Monteux conducted “stralena? 
Everything went according to 
what was indicated in the score: 
no exaggerations, no rhetorical 
Stressings, pauses or other effects 
for the sake of drama. The result 
was pure classical performance 
not so exciting as these master- 
works can be made, but schol l 
and satisfving. sth 


is built around the , 
phony of Enrst Toch. er ‘in bce 
has a new piece created the furore 
that this Symphony aroused ve 
terday afternoon, and not in vou 
has a new work of such signifi- 
cance been disclosed to us, The 
composer was in the audience and 
after long-continued applause was 
persuaded to make his way to th 
platform, Where he shook fea 4 
with Messrs, Munch and Burgin 
But not then did the plaudits 
cease. Finally Mr. Munch returned 
to the stage and bade the players 
rise. They had done a superb job 
and they § had not seen this 
extremely exacting music until 
two days before. 
_ Mr. Toch, who has just turned 
65, now makes his home in Cali- 
fornia, but he wrote this Sym- 
phony in Zurich, in 1951, and it had 
Its first performance in his native 
Vienna, Although the work is not 
program music, it has a Bit lical 
motto based on Jacob's Struggle 
with the angel, Genesis XXXIT 
26: “I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me.” It also bears the 
following dedication to Albert 
Schweitzer, whom Mr. Toch does 
not know personally: “To the man 
who kindled this work in me. To 
the lonely seer in a time of dark- 
ness. To the only victor in a Me ge 


of victims.” < pe 
With these i. whds°8, pe not 


surprised to find this a work of 
deep conviction and burning sin- 
cerity. The first movement, which 
is marked Allegro fanatico (Like 
an oath), begins in Switling ehro- 
matics, but there is a bold theme 
Slightly reminiscent of Hindemith. 
towards the end. Follows a light 
Scherzo, marked “skimming, shad- 


yxy 7? > 
| Owy, With an expressive middle 
‘Section. Here as elsewhere come 


amazing instrumental effects. 
The Adagio begins somberly but 
ends in beauty, and apparently it 
does not bother Mr. Toch that 
we are vaguely reminded of “Tris- 
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4 arias and exciting 

Stile drummer hes ‘final 
a, a d at the Los Angeles pre- 
n Nov. 20, the drummer's 
‘e went clear through the 
m. The organ is added at the 
>a and ‘prominent throughout is 
4 », played by two perform- 


“fl in the present instance, Leo 


win and Joseph Lewis. < 
aa a ng the Toch Symphony at 


the hese concerts are Mozart’s Sere- 


de in B-flat for 13 wind instru- 
% minor Mozart, but pleasant 


a n¢ “et and Schubert’s Unfinished 
= npl hony. Mr. Munch, who had 


sted the Toch Symphony 
“the passionate intensity that 
L re quires, carried that mood into 

is first-movement of the Schubert 
unfortunate results. The An- 
‘was marked by erratic tempi; 
too fast, then too slow. 


oy a ‘Concert | 
o Bosto § hony . Orchestra, 
te i et 
x - 
"rogram of the afternoon. The pro- 

; ee. B-flat for 13 Winds. 


i 


| “ have a great wish that cannot 
be fulfilled, shouted Ernst Toch, 
addressing. himself to Charles 
and the members of the 
Symphony orchestra from 
y during a pause in the 
rehez of his Symphony No, 2 
Thur nay afternoon. “I wish I 
ways have such a great 
perfor ce.’ {2 ~f mh 
It may be some time before the 
composer, a small, dark, self - 
effacing acyl just turned 65, al- 
ays | get such a great per- 
fol ance of his work as it got 
est terday afternoon at the Boston 
premi : 2 of the work. It may be, 
som e, indeed, before his 
work ormed again in Boston) 
ut it ilo only too clear none 
: i ss that he has ‘achieved an 
é eaggeg in this symphony: 
in conception as well 
ert ation and orchestra- 


3, in addition to the 
four 


| forces, organ — 


ic 1 q x * 


pnt et of consecration 


rounding this symphony. 

It is not an enjoyable a 
which is to say there is nothing. 
ingratiating, nothing to please, or 
to curry favor; on the contrary, 
a more vehement means of musi- 
cal expression is not easy to imag- 
ine. The first movement begins 
with a proclamation in the brass 
of nearly unparalleled concert-hall 
force, to be followed by a 
surging, even chaotic revelation 
that subsides into a quieter medi- 
tation only to burst out anew in a 
recapitulation that brings to the 
fore the curiously powerful eight- 
note motto that thereafter seems 
to dominate the whole work. 

This is followed by a swift, more 
lightly scored scherzo that sur- 
rounds the central thematic ma- 
terial with rapid staccato figura- 
tions of a drily dissonant charac- 
ter alternately performed by piano 
four hands and two harps. The ef-. 
fect is somehow magical, though’ 
again without suggesting either a. 
spirit of playfulness or of sheer’ 
joy in movement: its purpose is 
unmistakably serious. The adagio 
is not sad, or melancholy, or even: 
pathetic: it is sheer’tragedy, paus- 
ing in its central moments to evoke 
a dark pastoral mood, but return- 
ing again to its tragic atmosphere 
to end in a melodic reflection of 
great impact by the first violin. 
With the finale the symphony re- 
turns to the violence,.the vehe- 
‘mence and rhapsodic savagery of 
the first to culminate in a tur 
lent ocean of sound one of 
‘most . impressive. closes in any 
symphonic work, 


It is nearly impossible to state 


with an ra ae ack of accuracy the 
“school” this work belongs in. 
Fragmen Pe aha of the pro- 
cedures and methods of nearly 
everyone from Franck to Hinde- 
mith and from Schoenberg to Bar- 
tok suggest themselves through- 
out. It is exceedingly chromatic 
in style, and its harmonies seem 
men the Save in the first 
‘eouh tne Ss are cit 

the rhythm c 

vhile, the melodic patterns 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Next w 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecempBer 12, at 2 


MOZART 


SCHUBERT 


II. 


veek the Orchestra will give concerts in Newark, New York, Washington, 


and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place on 
December 12 and December 13 


LVinth Pro ram 


SATURDAY EVENING, DrcEeMBER 1 3, 


-15 O’clock 


at 8:30 o’clock 


Lee CORE RE A CePAGIGUR, So .cckee Serenade in B-flat major for 


Largo; Molto allegro 
Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo; Allegro molto 


Allegro fanatico (Like an oath) 


Very light, skimming, saga i 
Adagio 


Allegro 


13 Wind Instruments, K. 361 


Symphony No. g, Op. 73 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) 
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tan.” There is more of the char- Schweitzer, and it is dedicated to} 
acteristic swirling at the begin- this Christ-like man of the < 
ning of the finale, the end of century. It needs neither or er 
which is triumphant and exciting. pis Pd cope corr % a . 
s the fina , re 

whee ie ge oe gpl gre welea tree me,” however, to convey, from VEN Y-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREF 
miere, on Nov. 20, the drummer’s the very outset, the profound at- ee ee a ea | ; 
last stroke went clear through the mosphere of consecration sur- | ING a6: ' Orc vestra will give concerts in Newark, New York. Washington, 
drum. The organ is added at the rounding this symphony, and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place on | 
close and prominent throughout is It is not an enjoyable work, Daceiiik 43 cad Mee 
a piano, played by two perform- which is to say there is nothing 2s ember 13 
ers, in the present instance, Leo ingratiating, nothing to please, or 
Litwin and Joseph Lewis. to curry favor; on the yr ore 

Flanking the Toch Symphony at a more vehement means of musi- LN; } “Pp 
these Scarerts are Mozart’s Sere- cal expression is not easy to imag- I VL) [ f) T Og. 7, ‘és Vi 
nade in B-flat for 13 wind instru- ine. The first movement begins 
ments, minor Mozart, but pleasant with a proclamation in the brass 
enough, and Schubert’s Unfinished of nearly unparalleled concert-hall 
‘Symphony. Mr. Munch, who had force, to be followed by a 
conducted the Toch Symphony surging, even chaotic revelation 


lwith the passionate intensity that that subsides into a quieter medi- ERI nae 

. . ; 2 . 3 4 4 Y T Ten ; 
it requires, carried ons gfe ae tation only to burst out anew in a SIDAY AFTERNOON, DeceMBER 12, at 2:15 o'clock 
ithe first movement of the Schuber recapitulation that brings to the 


with.unfortunate results. The An- re . . SATURDAY FVENING od 
she. inca . e the curiously powerful eight- | | EVENING, DECEMBER 19, at 8:90 o’cloch 
o9 goa yer pag iog ee ‘ note motto that thereafter seems 45 6:30 O'clock 
Sy to dominate the whole work. 
This is followed by a swift, more 


Symphony Concert lightly scored scherzo that sur- 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, rounds the central thematic ma- \I 
h cting, save he . . . . 7ADT 
Heth program of the 72d season in Sym- terial with rapid staccato figura- NE Ss PEAR Gs ae era eee ie 2a hes diode serenade in B-flat mai . 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. The pro- tions of a drily dissonant charac- : »-Hat major for 
ter alternately performed by piano 

( * * Pe ‘oO . i or 
‘aiabany No.2. Op. 73.055. four hands and two harps, The ef go; Molto allegro 
‘Symphony in B minor, hau fect is somehow magical, though ' | Adagio 

(Hunts —— again without suggesting either a 
: By UDOLPH ELIE at, “dameaetaa tes’ hiemeee ta Rondo; Allegro molto 

‘ it cannot os hens 

: have & great ie ted — unmistakably serious. The adagio| xe 
be fulfilled, shouted “Ernst Toch, is not sad, or melancholy, or even : i, ee nT Symp} 
addressing himself to Charles pathetic: it is sheer tragedy, paus- eae | ee aie ee ymphony No. 2, Op. 73 
Munch and the members of the ing in its central moments to evoke - Allegro fanatico (Like an Oath) 


a dark pastoral mood, but return- : I. 

Boston Sy mphony orchestra from ing again to its tragic atmosphere bai. 
the balcony during a pause in the to end in a melodic reflection of IV. 
rehearsal of his Symphony No, 2 great impact by the first violin. | sae | 
Thursday afternoon. “I wish I With the finale the symphony re- (rst performance in Boston) 
could always have such a great turns to the violence, the vehe- 
performance.” {2 =/ 3+} 2 mence and rhapsodic savagery of INTERMISSION 

It may be some time before the the first to culminate in a turbu- . 3 
composer, a small, dark, self- lent ocean of sound and one of the : SCHUBERT 
effacing man just turned 65, al- most impressive closes in any igh eae a ae ‘Symphony in B minor ( Unfinished” 
ways does get such a great per- Symphonic work. a er eee | shed’ ) 
formance of his work as it got | It is nearly impossible to state : see 
yesterday afternoon at the Boston with any degree of accuracy the + eemeante con moto 
premiere of the work. It may be “school” this work belongs in. : 
some time, indeed, before his Fragmentary evidences of the pro- 
work is performed again in Boston. cedures and methods of nearly 
but it seems only too clear none everyone from Franck to Hinde- 
the Jess that he has achieved an mith and from Schoenberg to Bar- 
immense work in this symphony. tok suggest themselves through- 

Immense in conception as well out. It is exceedingly chromatic 
as in organization and orchestra- in style, and its harmonies seem 
tion (it requires, in addition to the entirely atonal. Save in the first 
usual forces, organ, piano four movement, the rhythms are fair- 
hands and two sets of timpani), it ly regular, though the rhythmic 
has its inspiration in the personal- values undergo constant shif. 
ity and character of Albert Meanwhile, the melodic patterns 


13 Wind Instruments, K. 361 


\Mlenuetto 


Very light, skimming, shadowy 
Adagio 


Allegro 
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suggest the angular, jagged lines 
of Hindemith. But it is unfair to 
the composer to suggest such par- 
allels; he has assimilated all the 
diverse and contrary elements of 
his time (and his time has seen 
the greatest musical revolution 
that ever took place), and has 
forged them into a language of his 
own. | 

Like the languages of his con-| 

temporaries, it is not a charming | 
one. It is a difficult language, | 
with violent accents, that even in: 
repose is latent with unrest and 
unease and a sense of being lost. 
And, while recognizing in it the 
presence of a great mind and a 
great creative force, I could not 
help but wonder, upon listening to 
the sublime objectivity of the 
Schubert that: followed, whether in| 
9052 some equally unclairvoy- 
ant observer might refer to this 
work as ‘“‘sublimly objective.”’ 
Or, to compare it with a work 
more in the vein, such as Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth, to refer to its eight- 
note motto as marvelously symp- 
tomatic of mid-20th century striv- 
ing for the liberation of man? I 
would give. anything to know. 

It must be added that Mr. 
Munch, whose connections with 
Albert Schweitzer are even closer 
than those of Ernst Toch, gave 
this stupendously difficult work a 
reading of the utmost conviction, 
and the orchestra can only be 
praised sufficiently by saying that, 
after all, it is the Boston Sym- 
phony. Jt must also be added 
that the concert began with an en- 
chanting performance of Mozart’s 
Serenade for 13 Wind Instruments, 
which is the sort of thing I, for 
one, would like to hear more of, 

Next week’s progam offers Ho- 
negger’s ‘‘La Danse des Morts”’ for 
narrator, soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra, and works by Debussy 
and Ravel. Gerard Souzay is the 
principal soloist. 


Toch’s Second Symphony © 


Is Conducted by Munch 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch, refreshed by a 
three-week vacation, returned yes- 
terday afternoon to the conductor’s 
stand of the Boston Symphony Or- 


‘chestra. He brought with him, for 
first local performance, the Second 
Symphony of Ernst Toch, composed 


in 1951.° This violent and extra- 
ordinarily interesting score. oc- 
cupies the middle portion of an 
otherwise classical and soothing 
program, which begins with Mo- 
zart’s Serenade in B-flat for Thir- 
teen Wind Instruments (K. 361), 
and ends with Schubert’s ‘“Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. [gf 3-9 L- 

It is 19 years since We heard a 
new orchesir-1 piece by Toch, the 
transplanted Viennese who is now 
an American citizen and professor 
of composition at the University 
of Southern California. That at the 
age of 64 he should have written 
so contemporary a work is re- 
markable. You would have ex- 
pected from a younger man a Sym- 
phony that reflects all too disturb- 
ingly the anxieties and the turbu- 
lence of our world today. 

Perhaps I am finding in the mu- 
sic more than Toch put there, for 
the score is dedicated to that 
exemplary and revered man of 
peace, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. A 
motto derived from Genesis stands 
on the title page: “I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me.” Yet 
there is much, among the pages of 
stress and anger, of explosive out- 
bursts, of brief repose that seems 
uneasy, that might star good 
doctor of Lambarene. SK 

What Toch wished@to convey, 
apart from purely musical expres- 
sion, only he can tell: But this I do 
know, that the Second Symphony 
is remarkably attractive for all its 
wrath and dissonance. I think it 
has stature, certainly it has great 
power. The dissonance is not that 
of the arid theoretician, writing to 
prove something, but the passionate 
outpouring of an artist with some- 
thing on his soul. 

The use of the orchestra is indi- 
vidual and most clever. Toch ap- 
preciates the value of variety, and 
the texture does not remain the 
same for very long. Quickly the 
music builds up into a vast fabric 
for the full orchestra, and as 
quickly thins to a few instruments, 
or even one. The concluding meas- 
ures are for tympani alone, pounded 
as hard as possible. (In Los An- 
geles a few days ago, the tympanist 
burst the membrane o his drum at 
that point; Szule appeared to mus- 
ter the desired volume without 
breaking through!) 

There are frequent little solo 
effects against a murmurous though 
discordant background: few meas- 
ures pass without some ingenious 
play of counterpart. With all the 
dissonance, there is no lack of mel- 
ody, but-—-and this is a large but— 
the melody is never fat or lush: it 


is that partly-out-of-keé 
which is of our times Dad hie 
runs in its own freedom of inter. 
|vals. Much of it, incidentally 
comes out of the powerful brass. 
The Second Symphony had a 
good reception yesterday, in which 
Toch shared. This is a score which 


ought to be repeated before the 
season is out. : 


Boston Premiére Scheduled 


For Composer’s New Work 


‘ By Klaus George Roy 

1e week-end concer 

baat’ wekuans re of the most salient impression one 
r ymphony Orchestra, gathered from talking with Dr. 

under the direction of Charles Toch about his symphony. The 

Munch, will consist of works by ™usie is dedicated te Albert 


three Viennese compdsers: Mo- Schweitzer, the man whom the 


composer admires ¢ ‘espec 
war Rag Yah a Ernst Toch, Ee pavbinik hit. cthiere’ 
, Y. " : Wi ; > “i 
in the United ak sang alin Res Schwere. wrineiple.” of 
ryan te | . everence for Life’ whi 
Bik ray gave me shelter when deeply moved ek ae aoe 
shelter was taken from me,” aS gaid | Ae ee 
he wrote in the forewor hi 
latest book, He is a inne ect ee nony, alsd.. bears an 
international renown. with works Conante Gh se CMe Raa ae 
1G Yee : as enesis 27: “TI. wil t let 
iH all media from chamber music go, except thou a a 
NOS sa from Symphony to film Jacob’s words during his upbit 
ae "a tling with the an 
iu er pointed out, he has “T have carrie thls vers ith 
bra all his life— most recently me for many sears.” hea” pds 
Calit a University of Southern poser remarked. “and was baci 
birthday: this eek oe liis ae when Schweitzer wrote me that 
; me m2 i . ; . now ee ~ h + ; . . Qn : 
that ne deserves solitude to com- it, "he ed - le ae ice fe 
Pose without interrunptic Sh ePeae  ene ot OPaeae 
Seek och tens sounisiet _ ‘Which rises inexorably to a cli- 
Symphony Hall gpa ln a ‘9 max. It is music of struggle, with 
Wuria haven boda ae ive of his a final blessing and fulfillment.” 
inca i99n. cen preseiuted there Yet, Dr. Toch warned specifi- 
pI ied Neh he has himself eally, this is by no means a pro- 
© hyn (2-11 sr in, his 7 iam 2 symphony. It remains 
ay oe. ipa absolute” musi : “ay. 
aioe Second yinphort Op. 75, plained” weheuve tar ane ane 
ocindiices tie iss a ied Perhaps the “Eroica” could be. 
( ‘ ast Friday and consider 
Saturday, was first presented last ed a parallel example. 
ator 11 by the Vienna Symphony : ae 
2 — under the late’ Herbert The first movement is an Alle- 
: “ved Written iIn_Europe dur- gro fanatico, and marked “Like 
ng t¥vi, Yt was coupled in that am Oath”—in th 3 | 
Saneaek ath ta e sense of in- 
t- ako st e First Symphony cantation or adjuration. The 
rth ci The composer is now second movement is a scherzo, 
working on a Third Symphony. “very lightly, eeurrying, shad- 
: reperds these pieces as “very owy.” The third is headed Ada- 
ee of the same climate,” the gio, the fourth Allegro, The or- 
me ash Op of his outlook on chestra is large, including two 
Cc and mankind. harps, piano four-hands, and 
a organ. Particularly worth noting 


iat | is the predominant use of the 
Not only music, but humanity timpani, both et ag por 


Is his concern. This seemed ihe melodically. They even have dis- 
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the Scherzo and js least expres- 
Sive of the symphony’s general 


matic lines to play. 

Dr. Toch’s book of 1948, “The 
Shaping Forces in Music,” gives 
many a clue to the composer's 
way of building formal structures 
by germinal motifs, by ever- 
growing melodic development, by 
polyphonic and rhythmic inter- 
relations. | 

“No, there is no sonata form 
here,” he said. “There is no reg- 
ular development or recapitula- 
tion, and the scherzo has no trio!’ 
The artist stated his strong oppo- 
sition to all dogmatic methods 
and systems in modern music. 
When he wishes to use an atonal 
or twelve-tone melody, he does 
so: when he feels a tonal, even 
traditional harmony to be right, 
he will employ that. 

He adheres to no label or 
school, such as neo-classicism or 
mneo-romanticism. He neither con- 
Siders nor discusses questions of 
‘dissonance or consonance where 
this music is concerned, of the 
technical means’ by which fe- 
rocity’.or gentleness may be 
achieved. 

Ernst . Toch, perhaps best 
known to the general public for 
his Merry Overture “Pinocchio,” 
gave one the feeling that in the 
30 minutes of his Second Sym-~ 
phony he has no wish to enter- 
tain. He means to express, con- 
vey, and elicit a serious musical, 
emotional, human experience. 


of composition that has a great 
deal to say, emotionally and in- 
tellectually, and says it in a re- 
freshing and entertaining way. 

In his dedication to Albert 
Schweitzer—“To the man who 
kindled this work in me, To the 
lonely seer in a time of darkness, 
To the only victor in a world of 
victims” -—- Toch sums up the 
driving energies that bring his 
symphony vividly to life. Refin- 
ing fire, vision, and victory — 
these three qualities stand forth 
like mountain peaks. 

Another source of powerful] in- 
spiration, according to Toch, was 
the Bible text: “I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me.” He 
feels that Schweitzer’s life. not 
only typifies the wrestling of 
Jacob with the angel, but that 
the symphony itself, while in 
process of composition, made the 
same demand upon its com- 
poser: “I will not let thee go 
except thou [complete] me.” 


neal aaa 


It is its insistent struggle, its 
muscular virility, that gives 
Toch’s symphony its power of 
communication. It is honestly 
forthright, boldly stated. uncom- 
promising in its integrity, mu- 
sically and spiritually. 

The opening Allegro fanatico 


Composer’ sSecondSymphony 


Acclaimed as a Master piece 


By Harold Rogers 


One hesitates to hail a new 
Symphony as a_e masterpiece, 
however good -it may sound on 
first hearing. Certain works so 


‘welcomed in the past have 
promptly fallen into oblivion, 
While others, peremptorily con- 
demned, have long outlived their 
‘would-be executioners. A single 
shearing is generally not enough. 

Yet Ernst Toch’s new Sym- 
phony No. 2, as heard yesterday 
in its Boston premiére in Sym- 
phony Hall, has all the earmarks 
Of greatness. Few other con- 
temporary pieces have left such 
a definite impression, when first 
heard, of rightness, originality, 
and completeness. It’s ‘the kind 


makes strong affirmative state- 
ments, flourished by the brasses. 
The composer uses’ germinal 
motifs that are developed con- 
trapuntally -with much interest. 
He seeks a variety of timbres in 
the use of versatile timpani, of 
other-worldly Bartokian strings 
played sul ponticello, of full bass 
or woodwind sonorities. His or- 
chestral fabric is a tightly woven 
tapestry of many colors. The deep 
browns of turmoil ‘work them- 
selves into the greens of hope 


and the blues of faith, and 
emerge in the blazing white of 
spiritual conquest J$-f3-5°2_ 
The second movement-—‘‘very 
light, skimming. shadowy”—is 


aim. Here we find relaxation and 


wit as a busy little motif works 
its merry way through the wood- 
winds, strings, four-handed 
Plano, and harps, A sentimental] 
melody is carried by the strings. 

In the Adagio we find a con- 
templative nocturne, through 
which the melodies find their 
original way. Their turns are 
usually unexpected, but always 
right, Then we find a deeper 
vibrant emotion in a long rang- 
Ing melody that builds into a 
climax with the brass in glorious 
triumph, Does this movement de- 
Pict “the lonely seer in time of 


darkness’? 
el Frye 


Spontaneous activity again ap~ 
bears in the fina] Allegro. Over 
a spinning rhythm the theme is 
tossed like a bal] from choir to 


caoir, The organ introduces its 
eep sonorities, and the Climax 
scope builds to a victorious sun- 
urst—again with the b 
rasses 
on top, soa 
The conclusion is as dramatic 
as it is original. The timpani, 


playing alone, decrease the mo- 
mentum it has 


stunning re- 
brings the 

eathless halt. 
_ AS each movement has its log- 
ical contour, a virtue that many 
contemporary works seem to 
lack, so the Symphony as a Whole 
has Its contour, another point 
in Jts favor, Composed in 195] 
it speaks in the idiom of our day. 
Charles Munch conducted his 


rees of the Boston Symphony 
ith verve and brilliance. He 


it a 
My fig es an 


pened the concert with a mas- 
terful reading of Mozart’s wine 
ning Serenade in B-flat major 
for 13 Wind Instruments, and he 
brought it to a close with Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
This was the first time Mr, 
Munch has conducted the “Un.- 
finished” jn Boston. 
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tinct cnromatic lines to play. 

._ Dr. Toch’s book of 1948, “The 
Shaping Forces in Music,” gives 
many a clue to the composer's 


way of building formal structures 


by germinal motifs, by ever- 
growing melodic development, by 
polyphonic and rhythmic inter- 
relations. | 

““No, there is no sonata form 
here,” he said. “There is no reg- 
ular development or recapitula- 
tion, and the scherzo has no trio!” 
The artist stated his strong oppo- 
sition to all dogmatic methods 
and systems in modern music. 
When he wishes to use an atonal 
or twelve-tone melody, he does 
so: when he feels a tonal, even 
traditional harmony to be right, 
he will employ that. 

He adheres to no label or 
school, such as neo-classicism or 
meo-romanticism. He neither con- 
Siders nor discusses questions of 
‘dissonance or consonance where 
this music is concerned, of the 
technical means’ by which fe- 
rocity™.or gentleness may be 
achieved. 

Ernst. Toch, perhaps best 
known to the general public for 
his Merry Overture “Pinocchio,” 
gave one the feeling that in the 
30 minutes of his Second Sym- 
phony he has no wish to enter- 
tain. He means to express, con- 
vey, and elicit a serious musical, 
emotional, human experience. 


of composition that has a great 
deal to say, emotionally and in- 
tellectually, and says it in a re- 
freshing and entertaining way. 

In his dedication to Albert 
schweitzer—“‘To the man who 
kindled this work in me, To the 
lonely seer in a time of darkness, 
To the only victor in a world of 
victims” —- Toch sums up the 
driving energies that bring his 
symphony vividly to life. Refin- 
ing fire, vision, and victory — 
these three qualities stand forth 
like mountain peaks. 

Another source Of powerful in- 
spiration, according to Toch. was 
the Bible text: “I will not let thee 
£o except thou bless me.” He 
feels that Schweitzer’s life. not 
Only typifies the wrestling of 
Jacob with the angel, but that 
the symphony itself, while in 
process of composition, made the 
same demand upon its com- 
poser: “I will not let thee go 
except thou [complete] me.” 


me aa® 


It is its insistent struggle, its 
muscular virility, that gives 
Toch’s symphony its power of 
communication, It is honestly 
forthright, boldly stated. uncom- 
promising in its integrity, mu- 
sically and spiritually, 

The opening Allegro fanatico 


Composer’ sSecondSymphony 


Acclaimed as a Master piece 


By Harold Rogers 


One hesitates to hail a new 
Symphony as aé_ masterpiece, 
however good -it may sound on 
‘first hearing. Certain works so 


‘welcomed in the past have 
promptly fallen into oblivion, 
While others, peremptorily con- 
demned, have long outlived their 
would-be executioners. A single 
shearing is generally not enough. 

Yet Ernst Toch’s new Sym- 
phony No. 2, as heard yesterday 
In its Boston premiére in Sym- 
phony Hall, has all the earmarks 
Of greatness. Few other con- 
temporary pieces have left such 
a definite impression, when first 
heard, of rightness. originality, 
and completeness. It’s ‘the kind 


makes strong affirmative state- 
ments, flourished by the brasses. 
The composer uses’ germinal 
motifs that are developed con- 
trapuntally -with much interest. 
He seeks a variety of timbres in 
the use of versatile timpani, of 
other-worldly Bartokian strings 
played sul ponticello, of full bass 
or woodwind sonorities. His or- 
chestral fabric is a tightly woven 
tapestry of many colors. The deep 
browns of turmoil work them- 
selves into the greens of hope 


and the blues of faith, and 
emerge in the blazing white of 
spiritual conquest J$-f3-5°2_ 
The second movement-—very 
light, skimming. shadowy’—is 


the Scherzo and js least expres- 
Sive of the symphony’s genera] 
aim. Here we find relaxation and 
Wit as a busy little motif works 
its merry way through the wood- 
winds, strings, four-handed 
Plano, and harps, A sentimental 
melody is carried by the strings 

In the Adagio we find a con- 
templative nocturne, through 
which the melodies find their 
original way. Their turns are 
usually unexpected, but always 
right, Then we find a deeper 
Vibrant emotion in a long rang- 
ing melody that builds -into a 
climax with the brass in glorious 
triumph, Does this movement de- 
pict “the lonely seer in time of 


darkness”? 
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" DORIOT ANTHONY | 


ymphony Firs 


é magic behind the new first! 
Bute of the Boston Symphony’ 
is Miss Doriot Anthony, the first. 


ady to be a first anything in the 
-year-old company of. first 
men musicians. 


SB hs like a ballerina, she 


e 103. men of the orches- 
ey do n't like her hats. 

e} e musical peers of 

: ue “th ey play. tricks on: 


her. Like “setting off a live 
Jobster in my dressing room. 


CRITICAL ACCLAIM 


.But there are no tricks when 
Miss Anthony plays. in ‘a way 
that has won her critical acclaim 
in her ‘first season. The New 
York Times said of her debut 
there in a Bach suite: ‘Her in- 
tonation was perfect and there 
was breath enough for each note 
to have its RrOper roUaneee of 
sonority.”’ 


t Laay’ 
Is Flute's Magic 


She Adores Orchestra’s 103 Men, 
They Find Her Hats Cacophonous 


Ru FREN RRADY 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Tenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecempBer 19 at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DecemMBER 20, at 8:30 o'clock 


DEBUSSY 


ak ea ..'Printemps,” Suite Symphonique 
I. Trés modéré 


II. Modéré 


DEBUSSY 


steeeessseesss Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
Eclogue after the Poem by Stéphane Mallarmé 


-+++.++. Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée,” for Baritone with 
Orchestra: (Three Poems by Paul Morand) 


Chanson romanesque 
Chanson épique 
Chanson a boire 


Soloist: GERARD SOUZAY 
(First performance at_these concerts) 


Kieee . ot 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER..... . ‘La Danse des Morts,” for Baritone, Soprano 


Contralto, Narrator, Chorus and Orchestra 
I. Dialogue IV. -Sanglots 
II. Danse des Morts 


V. La Réponse de Dieu 
III. Lamento Pes © 


Espérance dans la Croix 
VII. Affirmation : 


Narrator: ARNOLD Moss 
Baritone: GéRARD SouzAy 


Soprano: MARIQUITA MOLL 
Contralto: Betry ALLEN 


New England Conservatory Chorus, Lorna CooKE DE VARON, 
(First performance. at these concerts) 


, 


conductor 


ee 





Symphony ‘First Lad 
Is Flute's Magic 


She Adores Orchestra's 103 Men, 
They Find Her Hats Cacopnonous 


Ry FRED RRADY 


The magic behind the new first! 
flute of the Boston Symphony 
is Miss Doriot Anthony, the first 
Jady to be a first anything in the 
72-year-old company of first 
gentlemen musicians. 

She looks like a ballerina, she 
adores the 103 men of the orches- 
tra and they don’t like her hats. 


And they—the musical peers of 
this nation—they play tricks on 


her. Like “setting off a live 
Jobster in my dressing room. 


CRITICAL ACCLAIM 


But there are no tricks when 
Miss Anthony plays. in a way 
that has won her critical acclaim 
in her ‘first season. The New 
York Times said of her debut 
there in a Bach suite: ‘‘Her ip- 
tonation was perfect and there 
was breath enough for each note 


to have its proper roundness of 
sonority.”’ 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Tenth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecempBer 19 at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 20, at 8:30 o'clock 


“Printemps,” Suite Symphonique 
Tres modéré 


Modéré 


“Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
Eclogue after the Poem by Stéphane Mallarmé 


“Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée,” for Baritone with 
Orchestra (Three Poems by Paul Morand) 


Chanson romanesque 
Chanson épique 
Chanson a boire 


Soloist: GERARD SOUZAY 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 
HONEGGER 


? 


La Danse des Morts,” for Baritone, Soprano 
Contralto, Narrator, Chorus and Orchestra 
I. Dialogue IV. Sanglots 
Il. Danse des Morts Vv. La Réponse de Dieu 
III. Lamento VI. Espérance dans la Croix 
VII. Affirmation ; 
Narrator: ARNOLD Moss 
Baritone: Gérarp Souzay 
Soprano: MARIQUITA MOLL 
Contralto: Betry ALLEN 


New England Conservatory Chorus, LorNA CooKE pr VARON, conductor 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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The Herald critics and others 
jn Boston have said as much of 
her work but at the same time 
they had to be concerned with 
the fact that she is the first wom- 
en to be a principal player in the 
orchestra. 

They had to be concerned be- 
cause when her selection was an- 
nounced after the retirement of 
the famed Georges Laurent a 
great many lorgnettes and eye- 
brows were lifted. 

That’s no secret to Miss An- 
thony but she says: ‘‘Good:heav- 
‘ens, I’m used to it. Anvwhere I 
ever went I was usually the only 
woman wind player, even in the 
Hollywood studios.” 

She smiled what in an older 
woman might be a coy smile 
Miss Anthony is 30—and said: 
“But always, the men in the or- 
ehestra have been so wonderful.”’ 


SOME MAKE FACES 

The other dav in the Green 
Room at Symphony Hall the men 
of the orchestra kept poking their 
heads in the doorway and they 
weren't so wonderful. Only 
Charles Munch, wrapped in a 
long muffler against the rain. 
gave her a dignified goodbye. 

The others, well. Some of 
them said: ‘Bye, bye.” Some of 
them winked. Some of them 
made faces. 

“See,” Miss Anthony laughed. 
“now you understand about the 
lobster,” 

But of course onstage is an- 
other world for the Streater, Il. 
girl whose mother, once a concert 
circuit flutist, taught her when 
she was a child, 

Miss Anthony, who is as gay as 
an air for flute and strings, said 
of her early training: ’I was so 
awful no one ever dreamed I had 
anv future. Until I got a man 
teacher.” She laughed and added: 
“That changed things,” 
| The man teacher was Ralph 
Johnson, a former pupil of Laur- 
‘ent, at the New England Conser- 
vatory. After that she had a 
‘busy professional career for a 
‘young lady, with the National 
‘Symphony in Washington, D. C., 
‘with Massine’s ballet orchestra 
and seven seasons with the Los 
‘Angeles Philharmonic. 

' But Boston, that, well, “Boston 
was up there On a planet by it- 
self.” 






But last spring she heard there 
‘was a vacancy and “whenever 
i'there’s a vacancy, I apply for it.” 
‘She auditioned for Munch at 
‘Tanglewood. . 
| What is the secret of that suc- 
‘cess? Miss Anthony says—rain 
and a small Munch smile. 

There she was, a girl just off a 
plane from Hollywood and _ she 
had to play things like Debussy’s 
“L’Apres-Midi,’’ Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis 
et Chloe,” the Brahms Fourth. 
And she had to play them for an 
audition committee which §in- 
cluded the celebrated Munch and 
her predecessor, Laurent. 
“ENCOURAGING SMILE” 

“Just when I started to play at 
Tanglewood it started to rain, It 
was so beautiful, so green in the 
rain. It reminded me of rehear- 
sals in Vermont when it rained. 
The whole thing was inspired.” 

But even at that, she said, “I 
suddenly had a feeling that I 
didn’t know anything, 

“And then Munch gave me the 
most encouraging smile. A smal! 
one, you know. Then I went on.” 

Munch later told critics that 
Miss Anthony was easily the best 
of all those auditioned and there 
were many. Laurent congratu- 
lated her, too, as he once had 
her mother whom he heard play 
aboard a European liner. 

The Vermont spot which she 
remembered is the family summer 
home at Cuttingsville, near Rut- 
land. She likes to go there for 
the hiking. 

The Times called Miss Anthony 
a fashion-plate of a flutist and it 
held for the other day when she 
wore a tweed suit, a sparking 
ascot and red pumps. But, she 
explains, “I try not to have too 
many clothes.” 

The last questions she didn’t 
answer too quickly because she 
was laughing too hard. But she 
finally admitted that the man she 
marries doesn’t have to be a 
musician, just “the right one.” 

And asked: “Miss Anthony, are 
there Stage-Door Johnnies now at 
Symphony Hall? she grinned and 
answered: “At various times, 
sure.” 

At that critical point she re- 
membered she had to go practice. 
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Doriot Anthony, first flute, plays on as second flutist James 
Pappoutsakis turns the pages of her part. 
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‘Symphony Concert 
Charles Munch conducting. gave, the 10th 
iprogram of the 72d season i Symphony 
“s T solcists 
© 
Moll, soprano; etty lien. 
Arnod Moss, narrator. Assisting was the 
N Conservatory chorus, Lorna de 
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Danse des Morts...«+serer> Honesger 


yesterday afternoon. he 
Varon. conductor. The program, _,, 
res-midi d’un 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 


OF ALL THE LIVING com- 


posers Arthur Honegger has by 
far the most capacity to make 
contact with the geeper centers 


of emotional response to music. | 

Where others’ music goes to 
the head, the mind, the discern-, 
ing ear, Honegger’s goes to the 
heart or, perhaps more correct- 
ly, to the viscera; you do not. 
weigh or reflect upon or evaluate. 
or even think about it, for it en- 
gulfs you whether you want it 
to or not in exactly the same way, 
the great choral passages of the: 
B minor mass or the “Messiah” | 


or even the “Ode to Joy” do. 
Indeed, 


scale. 


able to him.) 


THERE 1S FIRST of all the 
chorus which, as in the St. John 
Passion, impersonates the diverse 
forces at work, now as a4 crowd, 
again as a celestial commentator 
and again as observer, conscience 
and suppliant. It is used—as 
Bach used it—as an instrument 
capable of extreme violence or 
of great tenderness to underscore 
the significance of the essentia! 
theme of the narrative, in this 


ffirmatjon’ of life after 
8032 Mevete, 
There is next the harfati6n\ in 


iven by one or more per- 
in accom- 
panied or unaccompanied recita- 
tive, but in Honegger declaimed 
in dramatic emphasis (and at 
this point the performance of 
Arnold Moss must be _ particu- 


case the 
death. 


Bach 


sonifie characters 


jJarly applauded for its intensity! 
of mood and clarity of diction).' 


a strong case could 
be made that Honegger’s methods 
in this great contemporary work 
derive not too circuitously from 
Sebastian Bach himself. For ‘Tie 
Dance of Death,” inspired by the 
grim scenes of Hans Holbein the 
Younger so entitled, employs the 
Bach apparatus in detail though, 
of course, on a more gigantic 
(Not more gigantic, it 
‘may be said, than Bach himself 
would have used, had it been avail- 





There is then the solo voice em-~ 
ployed melodically in ‘meditation | 
of the subject, as for example 


the beautiful Lament superbly’ 


sung by Gerard Souzay over the) 


melodic and rhythmic obbligato. 
of the orchestra—exactly aS In 


Bach. Finally, there is the orenes- 
tra and organ serying to hold all 
these forces together, yet also 
to enrich the tonal and even pic- 
torial palette.: 

That Honegger employs a har- 
monic idiom 200 years removed, 
from Bach, and one that may 
seem to some vehement and dis- 
orderly, is beside the point, for 
there were those in Bach’s own 
day who chided him for what 
seemed to them vehemence and 
disorder. ‘The important thing 
here is that while the harmonies 
may one day seem clearer and the 
melodies more immediately as- 
similable (though they certaihly 
‘are immediate enough!), the es- 
sential emotional and mysico- 
dramatic impact is of the here 
and now. This is music on the 
main line, which is to say music 
that will live and grow and take 
‘firm root in the heart of man be- 
leause it speaks to the heart of 
man. 

THIS WAS A PERFORM - 
ANCE of great authority. No 
one today, perhaps, knows Honeg- 
ger’s esthetic quite so pro- 
foundly as Mr. Munch, who. co- 
‘ncidentally enough, is even more 
aligned to the esthetic of Bach. 
‘Mr. Moss and Mr. Souzay were 
perfect in their roles, and Mari- 
‘quita Moll and Betty Allen as 
soprano and contralto soloists, 
respectively, were splendid to 
hear. The New England Con- 
servatory Chorus, of which Lorna 
Cook de Varon is conductor, 
proved to be of high competence, 
achieving tone quality and volume 
lwithout forcing. All in all, the 
‘forces combined to give this 
contemporary classic, which 
takes its place along with “King 
David,” “St. Joan” and the 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies as 


‘one of the finest works of. our 


times. 

The first half of the program 
may be summed up in one word 
exquisite. It brought out to nigl 
eminence Mr. Munch's abilities 
with Debussy, and introduced tc 
this audience one. of the most 
gifted artistic and male singers 
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The audience, in turn, respond-. 
ed so clamorously to M. Souzay 
that Mr. Munch signaled for an 
€ncore—the prayer, ‘Chanson 
épique.” M. Souzay’s_ instant 
success was merited and remark- 
able. 

Mr. Munch opened this French 
program with two of Debussy’s 
masterworks—‘‘Printemps” and 
“Prélude a Jl’aprés-midi d’un 
Faune.” These pieces, evoked by 
the conductor’s sensitivity and 
polished to a cut-glass delicacy, 
were sensuously appealing in the 
new-old way that he has with 
music of his native country. 
Hardly anything can equal in 
brilliance and excitement a 
French program with Charles 
Munch at the helm. 


ee Pee 


‘The remarkably fine choral 
work for ‘‘La Danse des Morts”’ 
was provided by the Chorus of 
the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Lorna Cooke deVaron, 
its conductor, took a well-earned 
bow for her part in the prepara- 
tion of the work. The French 
texts were enunciated with 
clarity; the chorus sang with 
unity and verve. 


Munch Directs Honegger 
“Dance of the Dead” 


Tenth pair of regular concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch conductor, at Symphony Hall. 
The program: _ Debussy, ‘Printemps, 
Suite Symphonique: Debussy, Th Prelude 
to the Afternoon of a Faun”; Ravel, 
Three Songs “Don Quixote to Dul- 
cinea”’ (Gerard Souzay, baritone solo— 
ist) (firs’ performance at these con— 
certs); Honegger, ‘‘La Danse des Morts 
(soloists: Arnold Moss, Narrator; Gerard 


Souzay; Mariquita Moll, soprano: Betty 


Allen, contralto: the New England Con- 
servatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke De 
Varon, conductor) (first performance in 
Boston). 





' By CYRUS DURGIN 

Arthur Honegger’s vivid and re- 
markable “Danse des Morts” had 
just as much impact upon its first 
Boston performance yesterday aft- 
ernoon as when Mr. Munch and 
the Boston Symphony gave it at 
the Tanglewood Festival last Au- 
gust. This is a most ingenious and 
imaginative score in its depiction 
of Jehovah’s promise of resurrec- 
tion in the flesh, and the sight of 
God. {2°40 52 

Two reasonable “qualifications 
could have been made regarding 
this Boston premiere: that such 





a darksome score is hardly appro- 


priate for the last symphony con- 
certs before Christmas and that 
it would have been better to sing 
it in English, which was the case 
at Tanglewood. 

To be sure, the French word 
qualities and quantities naturally 
fit the music better, but for an 
American ' audience the text, all- 
important in this work, carries 
more dramatic weight in our own 
tongue. Nonetheless, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus (giving 
a splendid account of itself in all 
respects) and Narrator Arnold 
Moss did nobly with the Gallic 
difficulties. As for Mr. Souzay, to 
the tongue and manner bred, he 
delivered a noble performance of 
the long part for baritone. — 

The “Danse des Morts” is a 
prodigious accomplishment in cre- 
ating a musical mood — equivalent 
of Holbein’s famous woodcuts. As 
fantasy it is tremendously excit- 
ing, and as music it is of the high- 
est power of invention and technic. 
That moment in the second move- 


ment, when the “Carmagnole,” a 
snatch of “Sur le pont d’Avignon” 
and the Dies Irae (from the trum- 
pet) come roaring out together, 
sends a shiver down your back. The 
concluding eerie vocal melody, ad- 
mirably projected by Mariquita 
Moll, is another passage of un- 
earthly effect. All concerned in 


this performance, including the 
contralto soloist of beautiful tone 
quality, Betty Allen, deserve the 
highest praise. 

Ravel's songs, the last music he 
completed, 20 years ago, are virtu- 
ally never heard with the orches- 
tral accompaniment, although they 
have become familiar in the voice- 
and-piano version. Oddly enough, 
for that wizard of the sensuous and 
colopful orchestra, the plano ac- 
companiment is almost as substan- 
tial as the orchestration. Mr. Sou- 
zay sang the three numbers with 
absolute beauty of tone, style and 
enunciation. Finally, after much 
applause, Mr. Munch repeated the 
second, the Chanson Epique, an oc- 
currence very rare at the Boston 
Symphony concerts. 

It was good to hear again De- 
bussy’s neglected “Printemps” 
Suite, especially in this revised 
version which reflects the fully de- 
veloped style of the composer, Mr. 
Munch conducted this, as indeed 
the whole of an exacting program, 
in his best and most eloquent vein. 
In conclusion, a word of praise for 








SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

For the current pair of Svm- 
phony Concerts Charles Munch has 
essembled an all-French program, 
A holiday flavor in the first part, 
devoted to Debussy’s early “Prin- 
lemps” and Prelude to “T’he After- 
noon of a Faun” and Ravel’s three 
songs, “Don Quixote to Dulcinea” 
(sung by Gerard souzay), is ‘dissi- 
pated in the second half. given over 
to the first local performance of 
Honegger’s choral “Dance of the 


Dead.” {9 .<G -$2 oor 


Unheard at Symphon 


1923, “Printemps”' bears about the 
same relation to the later work of 
Debussy that “Rienzi” bears to the 
characteristic music of Wagner, 
Until the final descent into sheer 
commonplace, it makes agreeable 
listening and it received a sumptu- 
OUS performance vesterday. Mr. 


Munch's version of the “Faun” is 
distinctly more disembodied than 
that of Koussevitzky, That it 
greatly pleased yesterday's audi- 
ence was evidenced by the lengthy 
applause, and Mr. Munch bade first 
flutist, Doriot Anthony, take a solo 
bow, 

3 The last. musie that Ravel wrote, 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinee,” jis 
among his very best, Not before 
that had we heard these songs with 
the intended orchestral] accompani- 
ment. Mr, Souzay sang then under- 
Standingly and Mr. Munch had him 
repeat the second one, the “Chan- 
son epique,” 

Mr. Munch presented “La Danse 
des Morts” at Tanglewood last sum- 
mer and one can see why he was 


‘anxious to disclose jit to Boston 
It is @ Powerful piece. 


, grim and 
In spots, though it ends on 
4 hopeful note. The most Strikine 
, lOns is the second, 
nee £lves the work 
: eee here combines the Revo- 
« lonary Carmagnole” with “Sur 
© pont d’Avignon.” while the “Dies 


Irae” shy?" 
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Whole, if : Pints 


markable 
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grisly 


of the seven sect 


its name. 


aring of it. 


Doriot Anthony’s flute solo in “The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” and one for 
the Boston’ Symphony’s percussion 
section, which worked frantically 
and superbly most of the afternoon. 


VY Hall since 





The extremely difficult chora] 
part was safely entrusted to the 
chorus of the New England Con- 
Servatory, as superbly drilled 
Lorna Cooke deVaron, This was 
that body’s first majer assignment 
at the Symphony concerts and it 
covered itself with glory, both 
tonally and interpretatively, Other 
participants in this significant loca] 
Dremler were Arnold Moss, as 
narrator; Mr. Souzay as the all- 
important baritone (and again he 
was excellent,) and Mariquita Moll. 
soprano and Betty Allen, contralto 
Who filled their lesser roles ace 
ceptibly. Mr. Munch’s direction can 
be characterized as inspired, 


by 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


GY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

This week’s pair of concerts is 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Official Christmas program, The 
statement is made on the grounds 


of the complete unsuitability of its 
predecessor to that purpose and 
also because the current list begins 
with the Sinfonia from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. No doubt it 
was a sort of holiday gesture on 
Mr. Munch’s part to devote the 
remainder of the program to the 
last three Symphonies of Mozart. 
Yesterday afternoon Bach's Pas- 
toral Symphony, a less engaging 
piece than that in Handel’s “Mes- 
Slah,” was admirably paced and 
fell pleasantly on the ear. To in- 
voke yet another comparison the 
Pastorale in Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto is also more interesting 
than this Sinfonia of Bach's, which 
one was still grateful, to hear if 
only because of its a ropriateness 
to the season. (2-27-94 Oy 
The wisdom of playing all three 
of Mozart’s final and most famous 
Symphonies might well be ques- 
tioned, Particularly since we had 
heard the E-flat less than two years 
ago and the G minor and “Jupiter” 
within the past year. The sym- 


phonies are, however, works of the 
highest beauty and well con- 
trasted, and it might have been a 


pleasure to hear the three of them 
from a Mozart expert, such as Sir 


| Thomas Beecham. 


By token of what he did to these 


Symphonies yesterday a Mozart ex- 
‘pert Mr. Munch most certainly is 


not. The E-flat began well enough, 


though the first movement micht 
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The audience, in turn, respond-. 
ed so clamorously to M. Souzay 
that Mr. Munch signaled for an 
encore—the prayer, ‘Chanson 
épique.” M. Souzay’s_ instant 
success was merited and remark- 
able. 

Mr. Munch opened this French 
program with two of Debussy’s 
masterworks—‘“‘Printemps” and 
“Prélude a _ l’apres-midi d’un 
Faune.” These pieces, evoked by 
the conductor’s sensitivity and 
polished to a cut-glass delicacy, 
were sensuously appealing in the 
new-old way that he has with 
music of his. native country. 
Hardly anything can equal in 
brilliance and excitement a 
French program with Charles 
Munch at the helm. 

he a 

‘The remarkably fine choral 
work for ‘La Danse des Morts”’ 
was provided by the Chorus of 
the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Lorna Cooke deVaron, 
its conductor, took a well-earned 
bow for her part in the prepara- 
tion of the work. The French 
texts were enunciated with 

clarity; the chorus sang with 

unity and verve. 


Munch Directs Honegger 
“Dance of the Dead” 


Tenth pair of regular concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch conductor, at Symphony Hall, 
The program: Debussy, ‘Printemps, 
Suite Symphonique; Debussy, , ‘Prelude 
to the Afternoon of a Faun’; Ravel, 
Three Songs ‘Don Quixote to Dul- 
cinea”’ (Gerard Souzay, baritone solo— 
ist) (firs’ performance at these con— 
certs); Honegger, ‘‘La Danse des Morts 
(soloists: Arnold Moss, Narrator; Gerard 


servatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke De 
Varon. conductor) (first performance in 


Boston). 


' By CYRUS DURGIN 

Arthur Honegger’s vivid and re- 
markable “‘Danse des Morts” had 
just as much impact upon its first 
Boston performance yesterday aft- 
efnoon as when Mr. Munch and 
the Boston Symphony gave it at 
the Tanglewood Festival last Au- 
gust. This is a most ingenious and 
imaginative score in its depiction 
of Jehovah’s promise of resurrec- 
tion in the flesh and the sight of 

FA 

God. {2° 

Two reasonable *qualifications 
could have been made regarding 
this Boston premiere: that such 















































































a darksome score is hardly appro- 
priate for the last symphony con- 
certs before Christmas and that 
it would have been better to sing 
it in English, which was the case 


at Tanglewood. 
To be sure, the French word 


qualities and quantities naturally 
fit the music better, but for an 
American: audience the text, all- 
important in this work, carries 
more dramatic weight in our own 
tongue. Nonetheless, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus (giving 
a splendid account of itself in all 
respects) and Narrator Arnold 
Moss did nobly with the Gallic 
difficulties. As for Mr. Souzay, to 
the tongue and manner bred, he 
delivered a noble performance of 
the long part for baritone. — 
The “Danse des Morts” is a 
prodigious accomplishment in cre- 
ating a musical mood — equivalent 
of Holbein’s famous woodcuts. As 
fantasy it is tremendously excit- 
ing, and as music it is of the high- 
est power of invention and technic. 
That moment in the second move- 


ment, when the “Carmagnole,” a 
snatch of “Sur le pont d’Avignon” 
and the Dies Irae (from the trum- 
pet) come roaring out together, 
sends a shiver down your back. The 
concluding eerie vocal melody, ad- 
mirably projected by Mariquita 
Moll. is another passage of un- 
earthly effect. All concerned in 


this performance, including the 
contralto soloist of beautiful tone 
quality, Betty Allen, deserve the 
highest praise. | 

Ravel’s songs, the last music he 
completed, 20 years ago, are virtu- 
ally never heard with the orches- 
tral accompaniment, although they 
have become familiar in the voice- 
and-piano version. Oddly enough, 
for that wizard of the sensuous and 
colopful orchestra, the plano ac- 
companiment is almost as substan- 
tial as the orchestration. Mr. Sou- 
zay sang the three numbers with 
absolute beauty of tone, style and 
enunciation. Finally, after much 
applause, Mr. Munch repeated the 
second, the Chanson Epique, an oc- 
currence very rare at the Boston 
Symphony concerts. 

It was good to hear again De- 
bussy’s neglected “Printemps” 
Suite, especially in this revised 
version which reflects the fully de- 
veloped style of the composer, Mr. 
Munch conducted this, as indeed 
the whole of an exacting program, 
in his best and most eloquent vein. 
In conclusion, a word of praise for 
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the Boston Symphony’s percussion 
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and superbly most of the afternoon. 
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an 8 lor, an arrangement that did, 


jot at all suit what one listener 
alled jts militaristic interpreta- 
n., There were some pleasant 
pots‘ inathe Andante. Otherwise, 
Mr, Munch gave the impression 
that he was playing the Symphony 


iwainst time, and its characteristic 
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: Last M bear § ymphontes 
AreC onducted by Munch 


By CYRUS DURGIN | 
The ‘Boston Symphony Concerts 
this week are all sweetness, light 
and genius, which certainly is ap- 
orrate to the season. The Sin- 

nia from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
en begins this program, which 
otherwise consists of the last three: 
symphonies by Mozart, the F-Flat 
K. 543), the G minor (K, 550), 
rg ma oF os aay eg 3 aa oe 

e “Jupiter” (K. : arl-3 
Munch conducts. 42-2 NS 2 | 
_ Since there is a popular super- 
Stition that critics cannot live with- 
out criticizing adversely, let a small 
complaint be registered that this 
was too much Mozart, even at 
Christmas, and even after the mas- 
terly violence of Honegger’s “The 
ance of the Dead,” a week ago. But 
only a small complaint, mind you, 
for by and large there is never 
enough, let alone too much, Mozart. 
_ sOmehow, nonetheless, each of 
these great masterpieces fares a 
little better if it is set.off by the 
music of someone else. Every jewel 
rec the proper setting, and 


preter * not a OnE, formed of 
a 10Dne é ewel. 

it still seems incredible that 
these three glorious works could 
have been compo d_ /ithin a space 
of less than three months, and that 
pach, though in general not unlike 
its fellows, ag — fundamentally 
be so different. The E-flat music 
largely untroubled. The “Jupiter” 
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of the trio, is which reflects 
the intrusion of the hard world of 
reality into the sunlit reaches of 
pure musical creation. Trouble and 
worry are not very far away, ten- 
sion underlies a seeming serenity, 
and the texture of the G minor is 
darkened over by a-deep serious- 
ness, The first movement to me is 
almost laughter-through-tears, and 
among the most poignant sym- 
phonic movements ever conceived, 
The rhythm is gay, but the melody 
and the harmonic basis are contra- 
dictorily grave. | 

For this reason, the tempo is a 


matter of extreme accuracy, While 


all the rest of the concert went 
beautifully, with Mr. Munch in his 
finest. lyrical, vein, I thought he 
took the opéning allegro of the 
G minor much too fast, until it 
sounded mechanical. Otherwise, 
however, Mozart by Munch was 
suitably brisk and light, admirably 
clear, details fitted neatly into the 
long line of the whole. 
_ The little taste of the Christmas 
Oratorio, with the Heavenly blend 
of timbres from oboes and English 
horns, made you want to hear the 
whole of the work. Perhaps that 
will come in another year. For 
Bach, a much reduced orchestra 
was used, and for the first two 
Mozarts a comparatively small en- 
semble. Full strength of strings 
was'chosen only for the larger can- 
vas of the “Jupiter.” __ ied 
Symphony Concert 
. The Boston ‘Symph He Orchestra; 
Charles Munch: cting. ve the 
phon OHEn seater fastens” Syme 
onia from the Christmas Oratorid 
fompheny No 28 dp B ant og 
ymphony No. 41 in C (K.551),.- Movart 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
WHEN MR. MUNCH announced 
the programming of Mozart’s 
final trilogy of symphonies for 
this concert. I must confess to 
having entertained a good deal of 
doubt that it could turn out for 
the best, and I still can’t quite 
make up my mind whether it did 


> 


turn out for the best or not, 
though it certainly did turn-out 


from the point of view of_per- 
formance. /2 27-5 2/peewtr 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FI 


FTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26, at 2:1 5 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, DECEMBER 27, 


Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


Molto allegro 
II. Andante 


at 8:30 o'clock 


Sinfonia from the “Christmas Oratorio” 


-...Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) 


Symphony in G minor (K. 550) 


III. Menuetto: Allegretto 


IV. Allegro assai 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


I. Allegro vivace 


‘ 


Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 55 1) 


II. Andante cantabile 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 
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unduly and lost its dignity in the 
process, while the finale was rushed 
off its feet. 

Mr. Munch had used here a some- 
what reduced orchestra, which was 
scaled down still further for the 
G minor, an arrangement that did 
not at all suit what one listener 
called its militaristic interpreta- 
tion. There were some pleasant: 
spots in«the Andante. Otherwise, | 
Mr. Munch gave the impression'| 
that he was playing the Symphony | 
against time, and its characteristic 
quality was almost entirely lost. | 

In the “Jupiter” the conductor’ 
used all the strings and the first! 
three movements went extremely 
well, Would that as much might. 
be said for the finale. Here, as else- 
where in the afternoon, Mr. Munch 
was in one of his impatient moods 
and the result was an unclear 
scramble. 


Last Mozart Symphonies 
Are Conducted by Munch 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
The Boston Symphony Concerts 
this week are all sweetness, light 
and genius, which certainly is ap- 


propriate to the season. The Sin- 
fonia from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio begins this program, which 
otherwise consists of the last three 
symphonies by Mozart, the F-Flat 
(K. 543), the G minor (K, 550). 
and the C major, better known as 
the “Jupiter” (K.. 551). Charl-3 
Munch conducts. A2Aqsrv 

Since there is a popular super- 
stition that critics cannot live with- 
out criticizing adversely, let a small 
complaint be registered that this 
was too much Mozart, even at 
Christmas, and even after the mas- 
terly violence of Honegger’s “The 
ance of the Dead,” a week ago. But 
only a small complaint, mind you. 
for by and large there is never 
enough, let alone too much, Mozart. 

Sdémehow, nonetheless, each of 
these great masterpieces fares a 
little better if it is set-off by the 
music of someone else. Every jewel 
requires the proper setting, and 
preferably not a setting formed of 
another jewel. Verte 

It still seems*incredible that 
these three glorious works could 
have been compo d /ithin a space 
of less than three months, and that 
each, though in general not unlike 
its fellows, should fundamentally 
be so different. The E-flat music 
largely untroubled. The “Jupiter” 


iS a radiant contrapuntal tour de 
force in its finale, and serene 
enough in the preceding three 
movements. 

But the G minor, which to me 
is the most emotionally appealing 
of the trio, is a work which reflects 
the intrusion of the hard world of 
reality into the sunlit reaches of 
pure musical creation. Trouble and 
worry are not very far away, ten- 
sion underlies a seeming serenity, 
and the texture of the G minor is 
darkened over by a deep serious- 
ness. The first movement to me is 
almost laughter-through-tears, and 
among the most poignant sym- 
phonic movements ever conceived. 
The rhythm is gay, but the melody 
and the harmonic basis are contra- 
dictorily grave. 

For this reason, the tempo is a 
matter of extreme accuracy. While 
all the rest of the concert went 
beautifully, with Mr. Munch in his 
finest lyrical, vein, I thought he 
took the opening allegro of the 
G minor much too fast, until it 
sounded mechanical. Otherwise. 
however, Mozart by Munch was 
suitably brisk and light, admirably 
clear, details fitted neatly into the 
long line of the whole. 

The little taste of the Christmas 
Oratorio, with the Heavenly blend 
of timbres from oboes and English 
horns, made you want to hear the 
whole of the work. Perhaps that 
will come in another year. For 


Bach, a much reduced orchestra 
‘was used, and for the first two 


Mozarts a comparatively small en- 


semble. Full strength of strings 
‘was chosen only for the larger can- 
‘vas of the “Jupiter.” 


Symphony Concert 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Munch i conducting. 
Jith program of the 72d season in Sym- 
Phony Hall yesterday - afternoon, 
program: 
Sinfonia from the Christmas Oratorio 


ac 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat (K.543): 


Symphony No. 40 in G minor (K.550): 
Symphony No. 41 in C (K.551)... . Mozart 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


WHEN MR. MUNCH announced 


the programming of Mozart’s 
final trilogy of symphonies for 
this concert I must confess to 
having entertained a good deal of 
doubt that it could turn out for 
the best, and I still can’t quite 


make up my mind whether it did 
turn out for the best or not, 
though it certainly did turn. out 


from the point of view of r- 
formance. /Q +2 -S 2M heel 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NI 


NETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 26, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2, at 8: 30 O’clock 


ene 
Sinfonia from the “Christmas Oratorio” 


Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto; Trio 
Finale: Allegro 


Symphony in G minor (K. 550) 
Molto allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro assai 


INTERMISSION 


MOZARI Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 55 1) 

Allegro vivace 
Andante cantabile 

III. Menuetto: Allegretto 


IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


ete: 





é isjvon the’ one hand, the 
Bh oman og -musical drama of do- 
ing these three works as a trlogy, 
many eminent Mozart scholars, 
among the Saint-Fox, make an 
excellent case for the fact a 
these three work completec 
respectively on June 0 ou, Ba 
and Aug. 10 o” the +1 594 
were c ceived as @ us On 
entity. ‘:his author deserib: | 
trio as follows: ‘The E flat sy: i 
phony represents an immense 
portico through which the com- 
poser reveals to us all the warm 
and poetic beauty thronging his 
mind before surrendering 4Im- 
self before our eyes to a struggle | 
of exalted passion to be manifest 
in the Symphony in G minor; and 
finally he invites our presence 
las a sort of apotheosis of his, 
musical genius freed from all 
shackles in what has become to. 
be known as the “Jupiter” Sym- 
> 2D 
1% ‘this is true—and there isn’t 
too much in Mozart's own words 
to suggest he himself would have 
expressed himself in such terms— 
the idea of doing them as a trilogy 
is entirely right. But, then, is it 
right to do them, as hitherto has 
been the case, outside of the 
trilogy, which is to say one now, 
er again? Pa: 
i a it rather hard to believe 
Mozart would have ever thought 
of havin:.| these three works, no 
matter how closely he may have 
allied them spiritually, played 
one after another. It may be 
argued that in his day the works 
of one composer often filled a 
program lasting an hour or longer 
than our own conventional con- 
certs do today, but the works 
were pretty widely contrasted, as 
in the case of the “Battle of 
Victoria” being sanwiched ‘e- 
tween Beethoven's eho Rave, 
th Symphonie—not to - 
et ns divas odds and ends 
e program. 
a ete nh be argued that a 
Mozart opera lasts anywhere 
from one to two hours longer than 
these three symphonies, but tnere 
‘lagain there is constant variety as 
to musical mood and dramatic’ 
focus. On the whole, then, al- 
though for me Mozart can do no 
wrong, I found myself longing for 
music in an entirely different 
vein, though not necessarily by a 


ea ae t 
rent author, for Mozart, 
m9 with Beethoven and ere 
is one of the three se 
who can be entirely | sagaer: u 
n all-anyone concert. 
; IT WAS INTERESTING e 
note that Mr, Munch, In verter : 
ing these three works as a rye 
was carefyl] to vary «--€ size 
forces. In the flat Symphony 
he used''a moderately large si 
of strings with a total ensem ne 
of perhaps 60 musicians. In the 
G minor, though hee is a little a 
heavily scored, he reduced a 
forces to about 40 musicians, be: 
for the Jupiter he employed the 
chestra. 3 
his Lil to be a matter of 
taste since Mozart left no arg} 
tions in the matter, and it dl 
se. ..2 to achieve contrasting tex- 
ture and weight to the res 
phonies, each one of which, 0 
course, is not only indisputably a 
master work but a joy to hear 
when so striae hg played as 
were yesterday. 
a iat reservations may be 
made as to tempos, for as — 
one has pointed out, the sons 
tempo you ever hear x wor 
played in is the “right a 
However, if some movements 
went faster than was wholly ap- 
propriate to the hearing of every 
voice, as in the finale of the 
Jupiter, others were © superbly 
right, as for example the an- 
dante cantabile of the same 
work. All in all this was - 
interesting experiment | 't no 
one that may be a as stand- 
d practice he.iceforth. 
or The concert opened with | A 
beautiful gesture to the - Christ- 
mas season in the Sinfonia from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio, a 
work of the most appropriately 
national character. Next week's 
program offers Mr. Fay 
arrangement of Bach’s “The Ol 
Year Is Out’? and Schumann's 
Second Symphony, after which 
Darius Milhaud will conduct 
three of his own works, among 
them the Symphony No. 1 and 
the suite ‘‘Kentuckiana. 


By Harold Rogers __ 


According to observations set- 
down by Tovey, the program 
chosen by Charles Munch this 


week is ideal. 


Mozart’s last thi, 3 symp onies, 


according to the musicoligis. “‘ex- 
press the healthiest of reactions 
on each other, an the very fact 
that they are a.! in Mozart’s 
ripest style makes the ful] range 
of that style appear more vividly 
than in any other circumstances. 


Consequently, they make an ideal 
Program when played in their 
Chronological order. . .” 

One might quibble with Si- 
Donald and ask for the interpo..- 
tion of a concerto for the sake of 
greater tonal Variety. But it’s 
true that the Symphonies, heard 
Consecutively, offer a panoramic 
Sweep that can_be ined in no 
other way, j /, , 

Thus in the E-flat Major, the 
G minor, and the C major—as 
Played at the week-end concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra—we find the quintessence of 
Mozart’s genius, the full range 
of his style from youthful ex- 
uberance to the tenderness of 
mature emotion, We are re- 
peatedly impressed by the ‘latter 
quality in the G minor Symphony, 

or in any minor Passage, for that 
matter. For as some one has 
Said, something very special al- 


ways hi: Pens when Mozart goes 
into the minor. 


eee Se | 


In the Andante of the E-flat, 
or the Menuetto of the G minor, 


or Andante Cantabile of the C 
Major, Mozart seems to sound the 
depths of his own Spirit, yet his 
sadness is always infused With a 
bright hope. Composed within 
seven weeks during the summer 
of 1788, they are all woven of 
the same colors, all] conjoined in- 
to one magnificent tapestry. 

Mr, unch chose a smaller 
orchestra of classical dimensions 
for the first two symphonies, and 
‘or the third, the “Jupiter,” he 


Orchestra in Masterworks Under Munch 


brought in a’l.the Strings. Thus 
the last ons =“ the impression 
of being m ul a finale piece— 
for its: ~ tative in sound, if 


for > , cise, of 


» even so, it is the finale 
Pigge, Tts brighi Key, its sunny 
moods and vigorous energies, its 
lofty eloquence—these things in- 
evitably state that it couldn’t be 
played first or in the middle. And 
the fourth movement, calling for 
221 orchestra of virtuosos, is 


plainly the finale of the finales, 
agit Sean 

As is usual in Mr. Munch’s 

r2adings, his tempos were gen- 

erally tightened — sometimes a 


L.ttle too much so—especially in 
the Allegro movements. The An- 
dantes were all done with great 
care, and he brought forth the 
Menuettos with much grandeur 
and nobility. Mr. Munch’s love of 
clarity set forth Mozart’s colors 
in prismatic detail. Only ocva- 
sionally did the lines blur when 
the tempo was too fast. 

The opened _ the 
nceert yester- 
his only bow 

this year— 
the Christ- 
ve .sd the 
tion of the 
the pastoral 
Ith the won- 
{ Christmas. 


M in the han 
ler, 


Darius Milhaud will be the 
8U.st conductor for the second 
half of next week’s concerts, 
He will offer ‘Introduction 
and Marche Funébre,” his First 
Symphony, and his “Kentuckja 
ana.” Mr. Munch Will play his 
Own arrangement of Bach’s “The 
Old Year Ic Out” and also Schu- 
Mann’s Second Symphony, | 
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Twelfth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2, at 2:15 o°’clock 
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*ATURDAY EVENING, January 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


aires 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, “The Old Year is Past’’ 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Charles Munch) 


SCHUMANN......, Rah cae. oe Symphony No. g, in C major, Op. 61 
I. Sostenuto assai: Allegro ma non troppo 
IT. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio I; Trio II 
Adagio espressivo 
IV. Allegro molto Vivace 


. ove ws re es 


INTERMISSION 


| : = Introduction et Marche F unébre 
, a half-dozen Thurs- 
yc ake ; oe 3 yiogpare ti oes! season, at a series 

day evening rehearse 


| Symphony No. 1 

hear how 

| ; h ou may see and : : , é imé 
sag lilte ithe MM i st na: enc Es together in Sym- MILHAUD rr oe 
ee mat ~ Richard Burgin the concert-master, age | . Trés modéré 

‘ cve : ion of j 

inet a Bb soloist Lelia Gousseau at the mir aiaicte Animé 

gratu Beethoven's "Emperor" Concerto. | 
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Kentuckiana 


(First performances at these concerts — 
Conducted by the composer) 
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Boston Symphony Rehearsal 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra anore * -eotgggey Binared 

day evening rehearsals to the public each se A gi gto 

f less than, $1 each. Then you may see a ben te 

saad ies Charles Munch puts a performance toge ¥ . _ 

ha y Hall (Abcve}—Richard Burgin, the sie ey ene on 7 
: hilakes piano soloist Lelia Gousseau at the conclusio 

jase ; Beethoven's Emperor’ Concerto. 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWo AND FIFTY-THREE 


Twelfth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 


3, at 8:30 o'clock 


eee: 


BACH (oss UO ale Prelude and Chor 


ale, “The Old Year is Past’’ 
(Arranged for Orches 


tra by Charles Munch) 
| a re ee are Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61 
I. Sostenuto assai: Allegro m 


anon troppo 
Il. Scherzo: 


Allegro vivace: Trio I; Trio I] 
III. Adagio espressivo 
IV’. Allegro molto Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Introduction et Marche Funébre 


Symphony No. } 
I. Pastoral: Modérément animé 
MILHAUD pesca 
II. Trés vif 
Ill. Trés modéré 
IV. Animé 


Kentuckiana 


(First performances at these concerts — 
Conducted by the composer) 
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Darius Milhaud, composer 


By Harold Rogers 

Two people are Playing dua! 
roles at the week-end concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
—Charles Munch as a conductor- 
arranger and Darius hau as 
a composer-conductor. 

Mr, Munch’s contribution as an 
arranger is his version foy or- 
chestra of Bach’s Chorale Pre]. 
ude and Chorale. ‘The Old Year 
Is Past.” His treatment of tha 
Chorale Prelude Was subdued 
and tender; for the Chorale he 
chose sturdier orchestral mate- 
rials, Though short, it was a sol- 
emn, dignified, and thoughtful 
opening for the first Symphony 
Hall concert of the new year. 

Milhaud’s eontribution consists 
of three of his works not heard 
before at these concerts, During 
the last portidn of: the program 
he took over the Podium to con- 
cluct his Intreduction et Marche 
Funébre, his First Sympl 1y, 
and “Kentuckiana.” {/- -$% 

Milhaud is an imposing guest. 
His conducting is terse and to the 
point, (He makes a much better 
conductor than do most com- 
posers.) He is also imposing as 
one of the leading musica] per- 
sonalities of our day. It is well 
known that he was a member of 
Les Six, that group of young 
French avant-gardists who 
turned their backs on impres- 
sionism, He js one of the most 
Prolific of contemporary com- 
bosers, with berhaps only Villa- 
Lobos running him any serious 
competition in this direction, And 
his music js always fashioned: 
With a great dea] of dexterity, 
color, and interest. 

(aE ae 

In his Introduction et Marche 
Funébre, Composed in 1936 for a 
Dlay on the French Révolution 
by Romain Rolland, we find A 
sprightly, uN-revolutionary jn- 
troduction and a funeral marci 
that is Only slightly sad. It 
Moves along at an €asy gait with 
Strength. nobility, and much 
brass, and it leaves us feeling 
that there may be a bit of mock- 
ery mixed up in it. 
he wrote economically, each in- 
strument standing forth with in- 
dividuality of character. . 

Composed in 1939 for the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. this Sym- 


phony No, 1, as it Proceeds into 
its final three movements, is like- 
ly to impress the listener as a 
series of unrelated moods. The 
second movement is Clownish in 
a scherzo sort of Way—full of 
much raucous laughter, It in- 
cludes a fugato and is bitten off 
ina surprisingly abrupt stop. 

In the Trés modéré movement 
we come to a cortége-like tempo 
that might even be a trifle more 
funereal than the Marche Funéeé- 
bre. But the mood is both exotic 
and quixotic: one would almost 
tab it an Orientalism, but not 
quite. 

| ae key 


The final Animé Starts off with 
a polytonal melodic line, sweep- 
ing along in parallel motion, that 
sounds like a bereaved people 
Participating in ag community 
Wall. When the listener is im- 
pressed with the epic quality of 
the statement, the Music takes 
an abrupt turn into something 
like a jig, and not a French jig, 
either. This jig then alternates 
With the epic theme, and both are 
developed through polytonality 
and polyrhythmics. 

Now, while all of this is packed 
with color and interest, the work 
as a whole tends to leave one 
With mixed impressions and 


mixed emotions. Milhaud appar- 
ently builds up his scores in 
Pompeii fashion—in layers, He 


Piles on melodies in other keys; 
he adds rhythms that set up a 
cross-fire with impulses already 


established, This is not a difficult 


way to write, but with such sim- 


ple methods one can achieve a 
Sophisticated effect. 


Milhaud’s “Kentuckiana,” which 
concluded the concert, is a prime 
example of what can happen 
When this method of composing 


Is carried to an extreme. Here he 
has taken 20 folk tunes and has 
Worked them into such a mixe 


Mash that the listener is fortu- 


Nate if he ean identify at least 


Six. When there are two or more 


+8Oing at once. there is a strong 


impression of three barn dances 
currently in progress. 
While the composer has often 


used French, Brazilian, and other 
folk materials, this is the first 
time he has drawn upon North 


a ~ ta aaa kee Ts wearin titi neat. 
— nee oe . 
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Composer Presents Three of His Works 
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American folk songs. He did not 
cherish these tunes, as Aaron 
Copland would have done. This 
piece is a prodigal waste of ma- 
terials, - 

Mr. Munch’s portion of the 
program included a pleasant 
reading of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in C major. 


y P y stra 
Boston Symphony __ orchestra, 

Charles Munch conducting, gave_ the wae 
rogram of the 72d season 1n Symp Ti 
baud. was tne guest conductor in the per 
: as the gues en eel 
pe ah of his own works. The program: 


lude and_ Chorale, 
Oe he Old Year Is Past". . x Bach-suncn 
Symphony No. + in oon uh oe ety ue 
. : “Cc e ; ‘ . 
"dymphony No. 1; -Kentuckiana. . Milhaud 


By KUDOLPH ELIE 

What sets Darius Milhaud apart 
from most of his contemporaries 
in music is a gift for melody of a 
traditional character and_ the 
forthrightness and honesty to use 
this gift without restraint, or em- 
barrassment. /- 3 -~$3/ 

The 55-year-old French composer 


appeared in person yesterday after- 
noon to conduct the orchestra in 
three works hitherto unheard in this 
city, and Jeft no doubt of his posi- 
tion among the ranking composers 
of the day, not only as a melodist 
but as an original contemporary 
master. That he employs a compli- 
cated and often difficult harmonic 
language that has an individual 
and personal stamp of its own 
is of course true. He is fond of 
polytonality, but rather than pro- 
ducing the extreme dissonances 
this procedure usually does, he 
manages somehow to achie ve 
sounds of a biting and even pi- 
quant quality that are arresting 
without being eccentric. He is also 
fond—and a master of—unusual 
color schemes in the orchestral! 
palette, achieving a singularly in- 
dividual musical expression in the 
use of one instrument or body of 
instruments against others. 
But all of this might well be 
applied to the music of many living 
composers. Where Milhaud differs 
is in the essentially lyrical basis 
of his art. He appears to have 
recognized the fact, as a good 
many contemporary composers 
have not, that while the ear may 
be trained and advanced in its 


Capacity to accept what, for lack 
of a better term, must be called 
dissonant harmony, it cannot be 
trained to accept a tuneless series 
of jagged, angular and unpleasant 
intervals as melody, no matter 
how ingeniously they may~»be con- 
trived. i | 
_ Indeed, the capacity to detect 
and be touched by a melody—and 
nobody has ever yet successfully 
defined what makes a melody a 
melody—is under the sole contro] 
of the ear itself. No one can con- 
sciously force his ear to like a 
tune or dislike a tune any more 
than one can consciously force: 
his nose to like or dislike a smell. 
And the fact remains that while 
tastes in harmony have changed 
from one generation to another, 
the tastes in melody have never 
radically changed at all; a good 
tune in 1653 is a good tune in 
1953, and a good tune in 1953 is: 
more than likely to be a good 
one in 2253. 

Where many of today’s com- 
posers have not only attempted 
to create anew kind of melody 


but have made it pretty clear that 
those of their brethren who do 
employ conventional melodic 
phrases are somehow traitors to 
the profession, Milhaud not only 
writes melody but causes it to ap- 
pear everywhere, The melody is 
almost of a folk character, too, 
and often seems to suggest a basis 
in the little songs and melodic 
patterns of childhood. But it can 
also be melody of a very sustained 
and exalted character, too, as wit- 
ness the long-flowing melody of 
the slow movement of _ his 
symphony. : 

Ber Tales Milhaud’s strong- 
est point is certainly his rhythmic 
force and clarity. His overall! plan, 
whether it be in the solemnly 
evocative Introduction and Fune- 
ral March, or in the movements 
of the Symphony, is one of reg- 
ularity of beat. There are, to be 
sure, enough changes within the 
plan to bar any sense of rhyth- 
mic monotony, but in general Mi- 
chaud’s music is of a sufficiently 
regular rhythmic feeling to convey 
a sense of forward movement or 

ntinuity. 

vr Withethee, despite all this, he has 
been entirely successful with his 


Symphony is another matter. It 


ngly interesting 
but it is 


come, 


Mr. Munch began t 
with his own orchest recat 


| ral arrange. 
ment of Bach S Choral prelude pay 


choral on “The Old Year Is Past,” 
In a neat, Straightforward setting 
and ended his Portion of the pro- 
s’ram with a fine performance of 
Schumann’s uneven Second Sym- 


Phony. The program next weck 
eb Cherubini’s Overture to 
_4nacreon,”’ Harsanyi’s Symphon 

In C and Brahms’s second Pan, 


Concerto with C 
nae -laudio Arrau as 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| This week's Symphony program 
begins with Charles Munch con- 


ducting his own recently-completed 
orchestration of Bach's. Chorale 
Prelude and Chorale, “The Old 
Year Is Past,” and ends With Darius 
Milhaud directing the first Boston 
performances of three of his own 
compositions, The Second Sym- 
Phony of Schuman, unheard here 


in nearly six 

list. (-3-$3~ Poa the 
_ The first of the Milhaud pieces 
iS an Introduction and Funeral] 
March, composed in | 
Rostand’s play, 

of July.” His Firs 

Posed in 1939 for 

Sary of the Chic 

the second item, 

most recent igs 

Written in 1948 for 

Philharmonic Orchestra. 


The Chorale Prelude of Bach 


— timely for a Pair of concerts 
alling on the Second and third of 
anuary, The music jg grave 
py than joyous, It foes with. 
Out sayin § also beauti- 


aS Ziven jt 


The Second 
mann can 


episodic in charac 
necessary and the 


times Produced har 
sounds, 


The Milhaud pieces made for 
agreeable listening and the com- 
poser, seated in a Chair, as he was 


the last time he appeared at Tangle- 
wood, conducted them in a manner 


that was refreshingly 

| s gly relaxed, J] 
would not be kind to Sav that Mr. 
Milhaud has fatal facility, but he 
does write readily and not always 


with deep Conviction. The Pastoral] 


flavor that he Especially courts 


was evident in much of the S 
, | > Sym- 
Phony which has, by the way, a 


touching and Nymn-like slow move. 
ment, 


Sh and unlovely 


Anyway, the Symphony ha; 
plenty of £0 and the “divertisse. 
ment on 20 Kentucky airs,” as the 
composer calls the final piece, is 
£00d fun to hear and would not be 
out of place at the Pops. It alsc 
bears out the Statement made long 
ago by MacDowell that to have a 
national character, a piece does not 
need to be written by a native of 
the country in question, 
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gifted, . erudite. 
artist who feels ecu 
The orchestr 


mopolitary 


Darius Milhaud Conducts 
Own Music at Symphony 
Darius Milhaud conducted the 
first Boston performances of three 
of his own scores—the Introduction LS aie eS 18g 
and Funeral March, the First. Sym- Pe a ee a hi e mag- 
phony, and “Kentuckiana”—at the Ee: BR oes Be ie orchestration ai ep 
concert by the Boston re a it: & deed! a Phas. 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall yes- beta. ' 
terday aétarnoon.” This program, e-prelude 1S Scored 
with more than usual novelty, 
began with conductor Charles 
Munch’s own orchestration of the 
Bach Chorale and ng eg ae te 
“The Old Year Is Past,’ and in- 3 en : pore’ ide | 
cluded the Second _Symphopy of eo 8 : ie’ te eners 
Schumann. )—2-~$ " Serbk ' 3 ee | : h, al in BB hoe 
There sezmed to be“something Be : ing. 
almost classic in the authority and: Y as contem- 


But to get down to 


the HD brass tacks 


Ch is at all 
_that seems 
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was a aoe 


comparatively eas 
porary pieces go, 


the mastery of Milhaud’s musjc, as 
his three pieces ran their vigorous 


course, The man who was once an. | 


enfant terrible of Parisian music: 
had become, as those things go in 
art, relatively a conservative. Not 
that Milhaud deals in sugar-and- 
spice, for there is enough disso- 
nance to produce grumbling—of 
which I heard some on my way out 
of Symphony Hall. — 

But the remarkable things about 
each work were, first, its sense of 
balanced, clear-cut structure, and 
secondly the powerful sense of 
tonality and key relationships. 
Milhaud’s art finds use for tunes— 
real, actual tunes—-and for common 
chords as well as fiercely jangling 
out-of-key dissonance. But the 
Sour is as logical, as passionate 
and non-academic, as the sweet. 
Both have their place, in music 
that is truly music; music that says 
something and gets somewhere, al- 
ways with a fine variety of rhyth- 
mic background, and with insist- 
ent inward motion. . 

The one reservation that might 
be made is that the orchestration 
of all three is rather on the solid 
side and much alike, limited in its 
exploitation of individual timbres 
and of what you might call paste! 
blends of color. Nonetheless, the 
percussion parts are admirably 
writen, and a whole range of per- 
cussive effects comes crisply 
though the texture. 

The Introduction and Funeral 
March sounds, indefinably, like 
theatre. music, which it is, having 
‘been a contribution to the 1936 
‘Paris production of Romain Rol- 
‘land’s play of the French Revolu- 
‘tion, “The Fourteenth of July.” It 

‘is brisk, expert, effective. “Ken- 
‘tuckiana,” on the other hand, is a 
‘remarkable mixtures of Milhaud 


Darius Milhaud, 


‘(which is to say, French), and Ken- 
itucky folk tunes, of which there 
‘are 20. The piece was_ commis- 
‘sioned in 1948 by the Louisville 
Symphony, and it is a gay, relaxed 
‘sort of rhapsody (the composer 
calls it a “divertissement’) on hoe- 
down tunes. Naturally, it is a bit 
on the noisy side. 
Milhaud’s First Symphony, writ- 
ten under spiritual stress in the! 
Autumn of 1939, when World War 
II had broken out, gives no sign 
of. the composer’s inner tension. 
‘It is a symphony that sounds like 
‘a symphony, lyrical and lovely in 


the opening allegro, of true scherzo 
animation in the second; the slow 
‘movement -is tender and songful, 
put not sticky, and the finale has 
a healthy, impulsive dash that re- 
minded me somewhat of the later 
Roussel, Here, again, you instinc- 
tively grasp the idea of solid struc- 
ture, although one hearing will not 
give you a detailed picture of how 
it is built. Here, again, you are 
aware that Milhaud, though he 
teaches, is no industrious weaver 
of what used to be called “Mus. 


Doc. music.” This is music by a 


1€ with more 
e, but it Sang and 
e finale was the gen- 
Schumann, The pro- 


sram will be repeated tonight. 


Arrau Acclaimed 


Brahms 


| By Harold Kogers 
Charles Munch is to be ap- 


Dlauded for his co 
port of the conte) 
Doser, even if the new Ww 
grammed for 
Phony concerts 


tor 
Performance 


ntinuing sup- 
nporary com- 
Ork pro- 
the Boston Sym- 
this week end js 


puzzling, The piece is the ¢ 
g. S e Sym- 
Phony in C (1951) by Tibor as. 


Sanyi, a 


Hungarian 
YA, | composer 
how living in Paris as ; 


a French 


citizen. Dedicated to Mr. Munch 


the work is receivin 
American performan 


& its initia] 
ces in Sym- 


Phony Hall. 


Not only does this 
ay Saba bea, pareenyi nyaiphons: 
+o €s the superlative art- 
ri Sas Claudio Arrau, soloist fon 
pall rahms Piano Concerto No. 2 
-flat. Mr. Munch opened the 
program with Cherubi 
and Classica 
creon,’ 


| Vides some buo 
Phrases for the 


Since nothing in the first three 
movements quite comes off, the 
listener has no definite impres- 
sions, no clearly defined emo 
tional] responses. One suspects 
that the composer was not sre 
sure of where he was going or 
how he was going to get there. 

"tee 


There is a plethora of ellipt; 
rhythms that leave a strona mnie 
Ing that the composer was either 
striving to attain something that 
he didn’t really believe attain- 
able, or else he was Simply re- 
flecting the present unrest of the 
world, In other words, the first 
makin ents fall short of 

a eir ’ 
“_ mark wilghe her” weve 

n the fourth movem 
ever, something jells. The yee 
rent of the limping 
seems to flow in a posi 

rection. The architecture builds 
we logical and titanic climaxes 
At the end the listener is aestheti. 
Cally satisfied. It sounds “right.” 
It makes sense. But it’s a shame 
to waste three movements in tria] 
— error to attain it. 
arsanyi composes in a mosaj 
manner, He pieces together little 
glittering bits of Musical business 
—a bar of a muted trumpet, a 
Phrase on the xylophone and 
ass drum beats or cymbal 
crashes, and thematic fragments 
in the strings or woodwinds. Per- 
toe ne, usEles wane things by 
ntelle 
ey ss inspiration, oe oe 
dJaudio Arrau received a thun- 
cering and Prolonged reception 
or his performance of the 
Brahms concerto. He deserved 


ee ee 





in the 

ch more, since he gave Us . 
Sabet powerful, brilliant, re fm : 
etic prejection ~y oe ce Bree 
ere ‘ 

has been hear oe cae 


is a rarity 
doe certo formaHe 


formers in the con 
‘cfied to play the notes 
is not satis ay ae Cane 


The’ program pegan with Cheru- 
bini’s ““Anacreon” Overture, a fine, 
brave’ and old-fashioned opening 
piece in the classic manner. It had 
not been played at these concerts 
since 1921, and hence had long 
been overdue. 

But ‘the real novelty was the 
first United States performance of 


lives in Paris, atid who 
| », an Se acquaint- 
ance we are now making, The ace 
pine ‘y= Munch had planned to 
| ent to us last se j 
cated to him. iad a 
The chief interest of i 
' this Sym- 
phony in C is rhythmic. There ‘are 
persuasive moments, but for the 


Which is to 


dazzling way, @ ‘pile 
veel do. He insists upon bringing 
out the subjective import, the 
inner substance. Thus our yesh 
were not only enchanted by the 
magnificence and sweep of ers 
commanding playing. Our hearts 
were constantly enhanced by 
Brahms’ eloquent poetry. 


most part the first three move- 
ments are on the dry side and pre- 
vailingly dissonant. The finale. on h 
the other hand, is lively and cap- ; 
Ivating, a Hungarian dish with 
i ng of spice, 
r. Arrau accompli : 
| } plished on That Bie 
the mo e of 1at other liv “rag 
bint Fu ; Come , Perfor i ag endowed with this” ali. 
rto of Bral Vie quall- 
that we have heard i Bie rue, but 
- rd in v , ’ : where Arr 
he- ry years, and transcends et au 
~ eg i and abetted by Mr. force of Mle ane is in the terrific 
Latin Pine Rnd tray ag For a is conventionally - 
intrinsically Pr bent in music so comes onto the stage wit} Pra 
his. mest sets sey vorahons at tain air mingling yi Maange cer. 
. lously Brahm- and t e debonair 
Sian) was an achie ees iad the serious, much 
Flis piano, voiced beryl: Bhan might imagine a elena 
is rather brilliant) tingui a particularly dis- 
caused some of his ; antly, nguished stage _ 
playing to sor woul se personalit 
more percussive tha und vould. But the j Mi 
: n he bab dres ; instant ke d- 
intended In th probably resses himself a 
SAR gone | e Andante, th I to the task j 
W , e land ; SK 1n 
hve : igi graceful movement, force oot "ea Vigor, the 
Two outetanding "ene te apace bottomless urge 
Tat! 1€S Ta f 
oe were the cello of Mr. ete sent takes over. 
gg Andante and the French 
cert Piaghroe Stagliano in the Con- 
Gat OS Opening. Mr. Arrau re 
an ‘son well-deserved ovation from 
ia: ale lence somewhat diminished 
€ on account of the storm | 


the Symphony in C by Tibor Har- 
sanyi, a 55-year-old Hungarian 
composer almost unknown _ here- 
abouts. Here, as in so much con- 
temporary music by men of above 
50, you find a highly developed 
sense of structure, mastery of dis- 
sonant counterpoint, skill with 
rhythmic ebay pf Papen a im- 
| . , pressive command of the orchestra. 
Brahms’ Piano Concerto (With Harsanyi, there also are tiny 

touches of Wagner and Bruckner!) 
Has Great Performance These are general, impersonal 


By CYRUS DURGIN qualities. ee | 
Claudio Arrau, Charles Munch The personal distinction of this 


| Symphony is in its melodic inven- 

and the Boston Symphony Orches- tion and the filling-out of a big 

tra gave a great performance ol canvas from small thematic mate- 

‘Brahms’ B-flat Piano Concerto at rial, in the first movement; the in- 

Hall sterday after- cessant inner motion, which finds 

‘Symphony Halt yest yc, de something lively going on all the 
‘noon. This was a performance 1n 
passionate, 


; time, and in the fine rage of instru- 
the grand vein: heroic, mental sound and fury toward the 
blazing with splendor of tone and end. Harsanyi goes on a bit too 
graced with the decorative beauty long, but he does not bore you 

though he may repeat. Conserva- 


of a multitude of perfectly formed 
details. In short, here was the tives may not like this work, but 


greatest performance of this mas- it will bear repetition. 
terwork that I ever have heard. Tapes pote, MOD Tie hg 

Not even a top-notch soloist and 
a supreme orchestra and conductor 
can always work such a miracle. 
Evidently a certain unpredictable 


S entirely j 

proachable: that is ; Y Iirre- 

inspiration. rp, in fac 
ht 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


magic 


is required to intensify the 


fire of poetic eloquence to such a 
degree. But it happened yester- 
day, and everyone present will not 
soon forget what they heard. Piano 
and orchestra were joined in a 
heroic ensemble (apart from one 
or two slips which mattered not at 


911) wherein power did, t .ob- 


scure delicacy. fx -> 
Mr. Arrau’s Slaymng as 
and so was the orchestra's. 


‘piano tone was powerful and yet 
rich, and not since Mr. Munch 
came among us to stay has the 
Boston Symphony resonance 
seemed quite so vast and deep. Yet 
,all this is not the whole explana- 


ar, 
The 


‘tion of so great a performance: the 
remainder is found in the con- 
summate mastery of style and the| 
agreement, interpretively, ey 


Messrs. Arrau and Munch. 


When all was over the apprayse| 


| was loud, spontaneous and sus 
‘tained. With good reason Samue 
Mayes, who had given a celestial! 


1| 


account of the. cello solo in the 
islow movement, was pushed for- 


ward to take two bows. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With this week’s concerts the 
current Symphony season turns 
the corner. Yesterday afternoon 
‘ts second half began brilliantly, 
with outstanding performances 
of Cherubini’s Overture to 


“Anacreon,” the Second Piano Con- 


certo of Brahms (Claudio Arrau) 
and what appeared to be an illumi- 
nating disclosure of a new and not 
altogether rewarding Sym ny by 
Tibor Harsanyi. f- 0 oo 
Between 1884% and 1921 “Cheru- 
bini’s Overture, which will be 150 
years old next October, turned up 
at the Symphony concerts on ar 
‘average of once in three years. Mr. 
Munch restored it to the repertory 
in a performance that caused you 
to wonder at the virtuosity of 
Cherubini’s orchestral writing, not 
to mention that of gre Boston 
Symphony. : 
Virtuosity of anothe 


Hungarian-born 


sort, of 


every sort, in fact, was required by 


the music of Harsanyi, a 54-year-old 
composer, who 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Sv 
Munch cons symphony orchestra, Charles 
of the 72d season’ anne os Aa 
terday afternoon. 
lil ot ey Wy 4 
ure to * 

Symphony in /anacreon” . 
Concerto No, 2 j 


Cherubini 
Harsanyi 
..Brahms 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
WHILE IT IS a matter of per- 


sonal policy to give precedence 
In these reviews of the Symphon 
concerts to the new music that 
appears on the program, I fiad it 
Impossible to begin any other 
Way than to say that the com- 
bination of Claudio Arrau, Charles 
oan Samuel Mayes and the 
z co Symphony orchestra in 
ranms B-flat Piano Concerto 
resulted yesterday in one of the 
most extraordinary .event of the 
mere SO far : ” 3 
IS pretty péHerally | 

today that Arrau is in Ki pre. 
the foremost living pianist. He 
is exceeded technically by no one. 


Say Arrau is with- 
icular visual fas- 
performs, 


erwhelming 
of achieving ever 
f personal expres- 
to strike so deep 
the listeners and 


hold them Spellbound. 


IT COULD BE SAID, if one 


Mir iy a be the Critic, that it was 
poi ecg perfect perform- 
ere Att. + pla trivial matters 
X, records, would b 
noticeable to an t j J 
anyone. Yet in the in- 

de hi ara tt which this “ 

Sly was, th | 

to heighten the + liga ey 
fection itself can be a bore, Here 
you knew the creative forces were 


impact, for per- 





| : : teres 


iis the Hungarian influence if “i nen Pe es 
4 “ much less nationalistic in tone ENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THR 
-THREE 


say, the music of Kodaly or 
Bar ibe Tn fact, it is not easy to 
Senta reas to. Mr. Harsanyi’s | 
particu ar y idiom e ah for I T h ir tee F 
oesn’t quite sound like anybody . Bi 1) ‘P: 
else’s music and yet, paradoxi- ; | H A Og: T aM 
cally, it doesn’t seem strikingly : | 
original. 
For the first three movements, 
all of them exceedingly serious in 
i rar gy with even the scherzo un- 
relieved by any play of humor or | 
fantasy, I could find no particular we | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 9, at 2:15 O'clock 
focal h agpord yo! sey ag at all, | 
save in the rhythmic ingenuity. : | 
The finale had both more direction| ' SATURDAY EVENING JANUARY 1 ; 
and more definition of character, | q ; Oo, at 8 30 O'clock 
and it ended in an ‘mmense acta 
of singular aural tension. 
ALL IN ALL, however, it didn’ A 
‘seem to get much of anywhere or : 
prove. much of anything, which is j CHERUBINI 
merely another way of saying | 
that it just didn’t take. If, how- 
ever, a man of Mr. Munch's at- |. | 
tainment gwd so much a j HARSANYI 
in it as to bring it out and bring . 
it out with so much conviction as @er - Quasi moderato, ma molto alzando 
he did yesterday,,we can only as- at . Allegro giocoso con brio 
ore that there oe be in | - Poco lento 
it than meets and unprepared ear : Allegro con f 
and await future developments. ee 
The concert, which found only (First performance in the United States) 
about three quarters of the regu- ae 
lar audience in attendance due to | INT 
the blizzard, began with Cherv- ERMISSION 
bini’s lively and tuneful overture : 
‘“Anacreon,”’ another of Mr. 
Munch’s. happy discoveries among ae 
the neglected second-line works - Allegro non troppo 
of the past. The orchestra is on | - Allegro appassionato 
— ‘aap week, ‘eae 8 on Jan. | . Andante 
present saac Stern. in Al : 
Brahes’s , Vial ConceHto Shaws So naiey segratto Oso 
ort - 


caavpio ARRAU oe? te 


at work in a nearly ferocious level SOLOIST 
—and that includes oe conductor 
and wery eminently Samuel Mayes CLAUDIO ARRA 
jin.” exquisite passages for the U 
epee as well-and the con- Mr. ARRAU uses the BALDWIN PIANO 
auiten could result in nothing 
but a burst: of insuppressible ap- 
plause. 
: the Harsanyi Symphony, re«| 
; its American premier at! 
I was never aware i 
tive forces really at work, 
iphony, in fact, made less| 


A RET LL 


Piano Concerto No. g, in B-flat major, Op. 83 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


at work in a nearly ferocious level 
—_and that includes the conductor 
and very eminently Samuel Mayes 
in the exquisite passages for the 
solo cello as well—and the con- 
‘clusion could result in nothing 
but a burst of insuppressible ap- 
plause. ‘ 


In the Harsanyi Symphony, re-| 
ceiving its American premier at. 


rcontact With me than any new 
music I have heard all year 
though I was always conscious of 
its rhythmic interest. While it 
reveals the Hungarian influence 
it is much less nationalistic in tone 
than, say, the music of Kodaly or 
Bartok. In fact, it is not easy to 
generalize as to Mr. Harsanyi’s 
particular idiom at all, for it 
doesn’t quite sound like anybody 
else’s music and yet, paradoxi- 
cally, it doesn’t seem strikingly 
original. 

For the first three movements, 
all of them exceedingly serious in 
character with even the scherzo un- 
relieved by any play of humor or 
fantasy, I could find no particular 
focal point of attention at all, 
save in the rhythmic ingenulity., 
The finale had both more direction | 
and more definition of character, | 
and it ended in an ‘mmense climax 
of singular aural tension. 

ALL IN ALL, however, it didn’t 


seem to get much of anywhere or 


prove much of anything, which is 
merely another way of saying 
that it just didn’t take. If, how- 
ever, a man of Mr. Munch’s at- 
tainment has so much confidence 
in it as to bring it out and bring 
it out with so much conviction as 
he did yesterday,,we can only as- 
sume that there must be more in 
it than meets and unprepared ear 
and await future developments, 
The concert, which found only 
about three quarters of the regu- 
lar audience in attendance due to 
the blizzard, began with Cheru- 
bini’s lively and tuneful overture 
‘‘Anacreon,’’ another of Mr. 
Munch’s happy discoveries among 
the neglected second-line works 
of the past. The orchestra is on 
tour next week, returning on Jan. 
23 to present Isaac Stern in 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY 


Thirteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 9, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10, at 8:30 o'clock 


Quasi moderato, ma molto alzando 


Allegro giocoso con brio 
Poco lento 


IV. Allegro con fuoco 


(First performance in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegro appassionato 
IiI. Andante 


IV. Allegretto grazioso 


in B-flat major, Op. 83 


SOLOIST 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Mr. ARRAU uses the BALDWIN PIANO 
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this time, I was never aware of, 
the creative forces really at work, 
The symphony, in fact, made less! 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


at work in a nearly ferocious level 
—_and that includes the conducto1 
and very eminently Samuel Mayes 
in the exquisite passages for the 
solo cello as well—and the con- 
clusion could result in nothing 
but a burst of insuppressible ap- 
plause. 

In the Harsanyi Symphony, re- 
ceiving its American premier at 
this time, I was never aware of 
the creative forces really at work, 
The symphony, in fact, made less 


‘contact with me than any hew 
music I have heard all year 


though I was always conscious 0! 
its rhythmic interest. While i 


reveals the Hungarian influence 


it is much less nationalistic in ton 
than, say, the music of Kodaly o1 


Bartok. In fact, it is not easy to 


generalize as to Mr. Harsany: 
particular idiom at all, for it 


doesn’t quite sound like anybody 
else’s music and yet, paradoxi- 


cally, it doesn’t seem striking]; 
original. 

For the first three movement: 
all of them exceedingly serious 
character with even the scherzo ww 
relieved by any play of humo) 
fantasy, I could find no particu! 
focal point of attention at 
save in the rhythmic ingenuit: 
The finale had both more directio) 
and more definition of character 


and it ended in an ‘mmense climax 


of singular aural tension. 
ALL IN ALL, however, | 
seem to get much of anyw 
prove much of anything, whic! 
merely another way of say! 
that it just didn’t take. I! 
ever, a man of Mr. Munchs 
tainment has so much confiden 
in it as to bring it out and b: 
it out with so much conviction 
he did yesterday,.we can oni 
sume that there must be mo: 
it than meets and unprepared « 
and await future developments. 
The concert, which found oni: 
about three quarters of the reg 
lar audience in attendance due 
the blizzard, began with Ch 
bini’s lively and tuneful overtu 
‘‘Anacreon,’’ another ol M 
Munch’s happy discoveries amo! 
the neglected second-line 
of the past. The orchestra is 
tour next week, returning on J 
23 to present Isaac Stern 
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SEVE - 
NTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY THREE 


$$$ mr FIFTY-TWO AND FIPTY-THRER 


Thirteenth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AF LTERNOON, JANUARY 


9, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January , 


10, at 8:30 o’cloc 


CHERUBINI] 
Overture to “Anacreon’”’ 


HARSANYI 
Sarr weet: Symphony in C 


Quasi moderato, ma molto alzando 
If. Allegro giocoso con brio 
III. Poco lento 


IV. Allegro con fuoco 


(first performance in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS...... Pi; ; 
ee ae ee iano Concerto No. o 


. 2,1n B-flat major, Ob. 8: 
I. Allegro non troppo rere ” 
II. Allegro appassionato 
lil. Andante 


IV. Allegretto 2razioso 


SOLOIST 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Nir. - 1 use > 
ARRAU uses the BALDWIN PIANO 
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American Premiere Planned 


ByM unch for Harsanyi Work 


By Klaus George Roy 


In the past 50 years, Hungary 
has produced several major com- 
posers. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury we have become familiar 
with the music of Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, Zoltan Kodaly, San- 
dor Harmati, Matyas Seiber, Ti- 


bor Serly, and most of all, Bela 
Bartok. [--5 3 O& 
At the Boston Symp y con- 


certs of this week end Charles 
Munch will introduce to Sym- 
phony Hall] audiences the Sym- 
nhony in C by Tibor Harsanyi. 
The -work, dedicated to Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra, will 
receive its first American per- 
formances in Boston. 

_ Mr. Harsanyi was born in Hun- 
gary in 1898, and has lived in 
Paris since 1923. He is now a 
French citizen. Educated at the 
Budapest Academy of Music, 
where he was a pupil of both 
Dohnanyi and Bartok, he has 
produced operas, ballets, orches- 
tral works, scores for films, and 
much chamber music, 

His Symphony in C was writ- 
ten during 1951 and was first 
performed in Europe last sum- 
mer at the twenty-sixth Festi- 
val of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music in Salz- 
burg, Ernest Bour conducting. 

One of the correspondents of 
Musical America referred to it 
as “a brilliant and effective to- 
nal work, revealing the high 
leve] a truly cultivated eclec- 
ticlsm can reach,” 


a ier 
Mr. Harsanyi asks for a very 
large orchestra: triple wood- 
winds, heavy brass and strings, 
as well as_ harp, xylophone, 
giockenspiel, triangle, wood- 
blocks, cymbals, and _ various 
drums,, Thirty minutes in length, 
the symphony: js divided into 


four movements: Quasj modera- 
to, ma molto alzando: Allegro 
£i0coso con brio; Poco lento, and 
Allegro con fuoco. 

Music lovers acquainted with 
the style of Bartok will find in 


} rsanyi symphony a num-~ 
a on similar devices. Sty 
larly in the handling of cgay 
tan Mon C 
ic is clearly : | 
ater than “in” eT on 
jor r minor, 
taka ahha seem to derive a 
the indigenous modes and 10 
Hungary. ss 
nthe vidissonance content oo 
be considered fairly high, “4 ¥ 
mic and melodic fragments hg 
definitely Eastern cast oe roe 
lized in irregular ways, wit pid 
stantly shifting accents and: : 
phasis. As Mr. Munch ny a 
out, “the Symphony shoul 0 
especially interesting to sy gol 
cans, because its essence 1s O! 


of rhythm.” ! ’ 


‘ 


Yvonne le Roux 


Claudio Arrau will play 
Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
at the week-end concerts by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The audience should not find 
it difficult to absorb the formal 
outlines of. the work which—in 
Mr. Muheh’s words—is “Greek, 
or Classical”; that is to Say: a 
sonata form ‘for the first move- 


ment, A-B-A for the Scherzo. a 
slow movement in song form, and 
a rondo-finale. 

Adjustment May be necessary 
however. to that Complexity of 
the rhythmic Structure which 
does not conform to the tradi- 
hional and evenly divided 4/4 
3/4, or 6/8 measures. There are 
some odd measure-lensths like 
7/8, with entrances Which are as 
tricky for the Players as they are 
designed to be incisive for the 
hearers, The Varied Percussion 
iS used not Primarily for color 
but for ald in the weaving of 
the melodic and rhythmic threads 
of the textural Patterns. 

Perhaps Mr. Munch’s comment 
to the orchestra at one comopli- 
cated spot during rehearsal de- 
Scribes the state of mind toward 
Which listeners might strive in 
hearing the work: “I feel the 
rhythm exactly!” 


Trustees Ask 
Support By 


Businessmen 


By Harold Rogers | 
About 100 distinguished Boston 


businessmen were invited to 
Symphony Hall yesterday to hear 
part of a rehearsal by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and to en- 
Joy a luncheon of New England 
clam chowder. )*2?.. 


After the luncheon enry B, 
Cabot, president of the trustees, 
invited these men to make cor- 
porate gifts for. the su ort of 
the orchestra. 

z “The days are Over,” he said, 
when our annual deficit can be 


‘paid by private individuals. We 


are facing another change in the 
Pattern of financing our organiza- 
tion.” He listed three alternatives 
~.¢ community fund campaign 
(in which local citizens would be 
solicited for contributions), gov- 
ernmental support (sought from 
the city, state, or national levels), 
or private business. 


Mr. Cabot said that he would 
prefer not to employ the first. He 
felt that governmental support 
had its dangers where the con- 
trol of policy was concerned. 
He recommended support from 
private business as the logical 
solution, He pointed out, of 
course, that corporate gifts are 
deductible from income taxes, 
up to a certain percentage. No 
specific pledges were asked at 
the meeting. 

Isaac Stern, violin soloist for 
the week-end concerts, told the 
businessmen that he was sur- 
prised that an orchestra such as 
the Boston Symphony would not 
be self-supporting, 

“Orchestras the world over 
are compared to the Boston 
Symphony,” he explained. 
“There’s no other orchestra like 
it. It has created a standard: it 
has an esprit de corps, a pride 
in itself. The concerts in Europe 
by the Boston Symphony last 
spring did more to help Euro- 
peans understand America than 
all the diplomats have been able 
to do. Your orchestra can be our 
greatest ambassador. The Bos- 
ton Symphony shouldn’t ask for 
your support. You should ask 
to be able to give your support 
to the Boston Symphony!” 

Prior to the luncheon the busi- 
nessmen heard Charles Munch 
conduct Schubert’s “Rosamunde” 
music, Samazeuilh’s “Nuit,” and 
an excerpt from Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

Michael T. Kelleher, who intro- 
duced the other speakers, re- 
marked humorously that one of 
his colleagues turned to him dur- 
ing the rehearsal and said: 

“This is the first time I’ve had 
it done with music!” 


Isaac Stern 
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Fourteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 23, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture to ‘““Rosamunde 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio | 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


INTERMISSION 
Deux Images 


En pleine fleur (Viragzas) 
Danse villageoise (A falu tanca) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


“Nuit’’, Poem for Orchestra 
SAMAZEUILH 


(First performance at these concerts) 
“Di urnberg”’ 
WAGNER Excerpts from Act III, “Die Meistersinger von Nur g 


Introduction — Dance of the Apprentices — 
Procession of the Mastersingers 


SOLOIST 
ISAAC STERN 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 
Station WGBH (FM). 


This program will end about 4:10 o’clock on Friday Afternoon, 


10:25 on Saturday Evening. 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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Works by Bartok on Program 


By Harold Rogers 
- Variety: is becoming the spice 
of Charles. Munch's: programs, 
Running over with interest is the 
one he hag chosen for the con. 


certs this week end by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Five 
composers are’ Tepresented— 
Schubert, Brahms, Bartok, -Sa- 
mazeuilh, and Wagner. The 
works by Barték and Samazeuilh 
are first Boston performances, 

As if all -this weren't enough, 
the program boasts the Superb 
artistry of Isaae Stern in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. The 
Program is’ somewhat longer 
than usual, but who care 2. It is 
anything but dull, . ; 

After - Munch’s fleet. light, 
and stimulating reading of Schuy-~ 
bert’s Overture to “Rosamunde,” 
Mr, Stern came forward to pla 
the Brahms Concerto with com” 
mand and authority. It has al- 
ney been done in Symphony 


J 
Rry in 


vs £4 > in 
ime Aict 


"The Deux Images by ‘Barték, 
| composed as early’as 1910, were 
stamped with the originality of 
his genius. Both ‘of these tone 
' Pictures—“In Full Flower” and 
“Village Dance’—are cast in his 
p stringent, strongly emotional 
idiom, compounded of granite 
and moon dust. Kite 

\ The first is a poem that ends 


On whole-tone glissandos, and 
the second is folksy in its’ danc- 
ing rhythms. But we always see 
more than folk tunes when we 
look at them through Bartok’s 
eve. The dance is interrupted 
by a darkly moody section of 
imploring nature, as if something 
casis a tragic shadow over the 
Villagers, But it Passes, and the 
dance gaily resumes, = 


P Rinn es 
Gustave Samazeuilh, whose 
ame is almost as hard to pro- 
nounce as it is ‘to spell, is a 
Frenchman, born in Bordeaux in 
1877, He composed his “Nuit” in 


1924 and dedicated it to Fauré’s 
memory. Though Samazeuilh is 
a total stranger to most of us, he 
apparently is Well known in. 
Paris for his music criticisms and 


leiden a 


His nocturne discloses a purely 


: 


‘impressionistic ‘Style, a4 la De- 


bussy, only with less subtlety and 
more theatricality, — The ear 
Swims in a sea of shimmering 


tone—a_ pleasant impression but 
One that has been depicted be~ 
fore with greater artistry. 

Mr. Munch Closed the program 
with excerpts from Act: III of 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” He 
‘€voked the sublime Serenity. of 
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Overture to ‘‘Rosamunde”’ 
Concerto in D, Op. 77 Bortote 
peux , images a 6 aa dee 0 te P , ' ; * yeh Seah 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

TWO WEEKS AGO it was the 
combination: of Brahms, Claudio 
Arrau, Charles Munch and first 
cellist Samuel Mayes that soared 
off into the blue to produce one of 
the most memorable moments of 
the season. Yesterday it was 
Brahms, Isaac Stern, Charles 
Munch and first oboist Ralph 
Gomberg, and if. the results were 
not so openly spectacular it was 
the nature of the violin concerto 
itself. Below the surface it was 
every bit as memorable a perform- 
ance as the second piano concerto 
had been a fortnight before. 

That Isaac Stern now ranks— 
and has ranked for some time— 
as one of the foremost violinists 
of the day is hardly open to ques- 
tion. His technical capacity is 
enormous, but then so is that of 
every other recital violinist these 
days. His ear for drawing every 
gradation of violinistic tone and 
‘expressive attack with certainly 
one of the greatest bowing arms 
ever possessed by anyone 1s 
enormous, too, but even this 1s not 
the quality that lifts him above 
all but two or three of his con- 
‘temporaries. 
| Indeed, it is not easy to exactly 
idefine what it is, as it is a quality 
of mind, a special atmosphere of 
‘approach that mingles the intel- 
lectual with the esthetic without 
being either pedantic or dry, the 
poetic with the creative without 
being either affected or mannered, 
and the forceful and compelling 
without being either obvious or 
domineering. It is a quality of 
overall balance, in short, a balance 
of technical attainment with emo- 
tional and intellectual attainment, 
and while technical and intellectual 


attainment are often encounte red, 
emotional maturity to go along with 


them is a rarer endowment. 


WITH ALL THIS, then, comes 


the security of ease, and it is 
this sense of ease while performing 
that so characterizes the visual 


‘aspects of his playing. This is not 
to say there is anything vapid or 
languorous; the effort and the con- 
viction of his playing is reflected 
in the intensity of his attitude. 


‘Nonetheless the underlying com- 
posure is there, reflecting con- 
fidence and complete mastery of 
‘the medium technically and artis- 
aly 33 
| On the whole it may be\said 
that this was a warmer and more 
romantically inclined reading by 
both Mr. Stern and Mr. Munch 
than is usually encountered. There 
were climaxes of great power and 
force, but in general, save in the 
high-spirited finale (whose for- 
midable difficulties seemed entire- 
ly nonexistent), the conception 
by soloist and conductor was one 
of radiant introspection. The in- 
creasing stature of Ralph Gom- 
berg as solo oboist has long been 
apparent, by the way, and his per- 
formance of the long introductory 
melody of the slow movement yes- 
terday was superbly done to lend 
additional distinction to a most 
distinguished performance. 


After the interval two works 


new to this city were gi 
neither quite made ike cree 
though both were interesting to 
hear. The first was the Two 
Images of Bela Bartok, a pair of 
impressionistic pieces dating from 
1910 when the Hungarian com- 
poser was 29. Entitled “In Full 
Flower” and “Village Dance,” the 
pieces find Bartok seeking the 
musical language he was later to 
develop. Indeed, the development 
that appears to take place be- 
tween the first section, which is 
constantly reminiscent of the De- 
bussy impressionism, and the sec- 
ond, which is Clearly “Hungarian” 
In 1ts atmosphere, is instantly ap- 
parent. On the whole, however 
I found them interesting largely 
for the fact that many of the very 
same melodic fragments, orches- 
tral effects and procedures ap- 
pear in his last and greatest work 
the Concerto for Orchestra. 
NUIT,” a poem for orchestra 


by the little-known French com. 


as also mainly 


exotic sound- 
effects. Had not Ravel, Debussy 


and Roussel, among others, done 


is s tter, and 
With less sentiment, it would have 


But it just could 
not stand comparison, and it did 
not stand on its Own. Nonethe. 
less, I am glad to have heard it 


poser Samazeuilh, Ww 
interesting for its 


this sort of thing much be 


been all right. 


0 


’ 


“ Will not con- 
Ss hear overlooke 
type It need hardly he res 

at the opening Rosamunde over. 
ture of Schubert and the closing 
excerpts from “Die Meistersinger”’ 
did serve to bring down the house 


Dinner at Women’s C ity Club 
To Honor Dr. Charles Munch - 


A dinner to honor Dr. Charles 


Munch and to pay tribute to-the 
entire organization of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be given 
at the Women’s City Club of Boston 
Monday evening, Jan. 26, at 6:45 
0’clock, it is announced today by 
the president, Mrs. Frederick §. 
Bacon. Mr. and Mrs. Bacon will 
receive at a quarter past six in 
the Storrow Room of the club and 


dinner guests will ente 
con Street. ee 


Dr. Munch’s post, with its heavy 


schedule outside of Boston, causes 
him to be one of the busiest direc- 
tors of music in the world. A 
Milton commuter, his social] “ap 
p€arances such as this one have 
geen rare in the more than two 


years he has been conducti 
| in 
orchestra. Abroad at Rtesent Mire 


Munch may ret in ti 
Fork y urn in time for the 


Speakers of the €vening will be 


Francois Chrales-Roux, Consul 


General ‘of France,’ J 

7 nee, John Nicholas 

os = Providence, former as- 
: ecreta 

thar fines ry of the Navy and 


elected to the Boston Symphony 


out-of-state resident to be 


Orchestra board of trustees. Prof. 
G. Wallace Woodworth, of the Har- 
vard music faculty, director of the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, which participate 
in some of the Symphony programs, 
and George E. Judd, manager of 
the famous orchestra. 

Among the honor. guests. will be 
Richard Burgin, concert master 
and associate conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Burgin, better known as Ruth Pos- 
selt, the pianist; Doriot Anthony, 
flutist and first woman to be ap- 
pointed to a principal post in the 
orchestra; Mrs. Olivia Luetcke, 
second harpist; John N. Burk, edi- 
tor of the program notes, and Mrs. 
Burk; Thomas D. Perry, assistant 
manager,: and Mrs. Perry; Mme. 
Charles-Roux, and, representing 
the Trustees, Mr. and Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Taft and Mrs. Philip R. Allen. 

Among the club’s past presidents 
who wil] attend are Miss Frances 
G. Curtis, Mrs. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr., and Mrs. Alexander 
Steinert, Mrs. Ernest A. Hale and 
Mrs. Chester Hoefer, co-chairman 
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I. Adagio; Allegro assai 
II. Largo cantabile 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Presto ma non troppo 
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ol the club ‘program commiuttee, 
are ‘in charge of arrangements. 
Mrs. Albert C. Titcomb, is. music 
committee chairman of the club, 
and Mrs. Samuel Wonders is chair- 
man.of hospitality for. the occasion. 
She will be assisted by Mrs. Anton 
J. Fried, Mrs. C. Lawrence Hager- 
man, Mrs. C. Guy: Lane and Mrs. 
G. McLemore Bollin. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuARY 30, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANuary 31, at 8:30 0’clock 


GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


Symphony in D major, No. 93 


I. Adagio; Allegro assai 
II. Largo cantabile 
III. Menuetto: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Presto ma non troppo 
So oe 


Guido Cantelli will ) , SAPNA RN A Ana SSA 
; guest conductor 
Orchestra for its concerts from Jan, 30 “Sac ge ee 


Symphony Guest Conductor 
Likes American Orchestras 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY mph O. &, 1 i 6 ;, Rv Harold Racare 
Se he Hy meaner, Op. %4 There is nothing casual about | his tongue. His long, thin fingers 


I. Andante; Allegro con anima Guido Cantelli. He conducts his follow each phrase, graphically 


STRAVINSKY... .‘‘Jeu de Cartes” (“Card Game’’, Ballet in ‘Three Deals) 


ROSSINI Overture to ‘‘Semiramide’”’ 


INTERMISSION 


II. Andante cantabile. con alcuna licenza 
III. Valse: Allegro moderato 
IV. Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 


conversation like an orchestral illustrate each point, flutter im- 


rehearsal. He leaves you -with 
Many impressions, but there’s 
one you'll never forget—his 
hands, You’l] never forget his 
hands, They mirror each idea 
that comes rushing to the tip of 


patiently when English ward 
is wanting. ~9 

He’s like’ an adroif. piece of 
clockwork, tightly wound. ° He’s 
filled with enthusiasms, ‘lively 
expressions, vivid convictions. 
For two hours yesterday. at a 
press luncheon, he held forth 





with an intensity and expressive- 
ness that transcended his present 
grasp of English. Not a single 
idea ‘was suppressed for lack of a 
vehicle. What his tongue couldn’t 
say, his hands said. What his 
hands couldn’t say, his twinkling 
eyes, arching eyebrows, and mo- 
bile face said. Communication, 
musical or otherwise, comes nat- 
urally to Mr. Cantelli. 

The young conductor (he’s 33) 
came to the attention of Arturo 
Toscanini in 1948. At that time 
he was conducting the orchestra 
at La Scala. Through Toscanini’s 
recommendation he came to the 
United States to conduct the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra as guest. 

Since then he has conducted 
the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, among others. This week- 
end in Symphony hall he will 
make his bow as guest conductor 
‘of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘tra. He will guide its concerts 
‘through Feb. 17, including a tour 
‘to New London, New York, 

Washington, and Brooklyn. 
Sette mot 


Mr. Cantelli is a native of No- 
vara (near Milan), Italy. His 
father was the leader of the 
town’s military band, which 
proved to be the training ground 
for young Guido. : 

“The piano is my instrument,” 
he said, “but I also learned to 
play the trumpet, the horn, the 
drums, the cymbals—just about 
everything in a band. No, not the 
tuba! No, no, no, not the tuba!” 
He flashed his even, white teeth 
in a boyish smile. 

At 14 he received his diploma 
as planist from the Conservatorio 
Giuseppe Verdi in Milan where 
he later studied composition with 
Arrigo Pebrolo and Giorgio Ghe- 
dini. His early experiences in 
conducting opera and concerts 
were at Novara. During the war 
,.he was in a prison camp in Ger- 
many, 

He says that the activity of 
young composers in Europe can’t 
begin to compare with that of 
American composers. 

“Each week I get telephone 
calls, telegrams, letters, scores— 
hundreds of scores! Composers 
say, ‘I have written 15 sympho- 
nies, eight oratorios, 24 quartets’ 
—I tell you, it’s incredible! Yes, 

I look at them—when I have 


time, but when do I find very 
much time with 45 concerts in a 
season? Of course, you don’t have 
to look at much more than the 
first page to tell if the composer 


has talent.” 
i> ee oe 


American orchestras, he says, 
are more versatile than those in 
Europe, for they play all styles of 
music—German, French, tradi- 
tional or contemporary, 


“American orchestras have a 
mixture of nationalities. With an 
American orchestra you can keep 
working until you get what yot 
want. A French orchestra wil 
play contemporary music easily 
They feel it. With German or- 
chestras you have to work harder 
Sometimes they never get it right 


“The best English orchestra is 
the London Philharmonia. In 
Italy we don’t have symphonic 
orchestras as you have in Amer- 
ica, but. the La Scala orchestra 
adapts itself well from opera tc 
symphonic work.” 

The Boston Symphony, he ex- 
plained, has a strong personality 
He feels that orchestras witt 
Strong personalities are more dif- 
ficult to rehearse the first time o} 
two. He spoke specifically about 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth, which he 
will play at the week-end con- 
cers. | 

“Usually the orchestra wants 
to take the tempi the way that 
we are used to them—not the way 
that Tchaikovsky wrote them. 
Tchaikovsky used many’ specific 
markings, all in Italian. We might 
have to revise other composers 
to make them easy to play, but 
we don’t have to revise Tchaikov- 
sky. No, I don’t believe his music 
should be sentimentalized. Just 
play what he wrote, that’s all you 
have to do!” 


| SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
[BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| Hats off, gentlemen, a conductor! 
Meaning, in this instance, Guido 
Cantelli, who made a triumphant 
first appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday aft- 
ernoon. So far as one program 
could reveal that fact, this young 
man of 32 has everything. Above 
all, his conducting has the clarity 
of that of Toscanini, whose protege 
Mr. Cantelli is, but without the 
elder man’s terrifying intensity. 


the Plaudits, not he 


To call Mr. Cantelli 
relaxed might suggest 
excitement, 
day t 


ment was in the music, where j 

; t 
belongs, not in the conducting, 
Nor is Mr, Cantellj exactly impas. 
sive on the In fact, he 


absolute, he B 
Symphony sounded like Fg cn 
Class orchestra that it properly is, 
The concert got off to a beautiful 
start with Haydn’s Symphony, No 
93, that quite unaccountably had 
been played by our orchestra only 
once before—under Gericke in 1900 
It is the one that Beecham did here 
with the Royal Philharmonic Sea- 
son-before-last and, except for Sir 
Thomas’, we have not heard g0 
revealing a Haydn performance in 
years. Every measure of the sym- 
phony was a joy. -7/-F53 
In fact, every moment of the con- 
cert came near being that. The 
remaining number, Stravinsky’s 
ballet, “Card Game,” is on the slight 
Side, though full of intriguing pas- 
.. In the proper surroundings 
the music should prove wholly de. 
lightful. Anyway, - Cantellij 
made the most of it. 
Yesterday’ we lo 
orch 


was fully justi- 


The balance of 
with the brass 
ud, even in the 
—y or the ex- 
ni, And to this 
reseating is due some of th 
mentioned above. —! 


There were those who questioned 
Slightly fast tempi 

‘pues aby this lis- 

was that the - 

neyed work became a suites an 
perience, not the thumping bore 
that it can sometimes prove to be. 
He had not wanted to hear it and 


he would not have 
carer . 7 missed it for the 


Mr, Cantelli’s success with the 


audience was exactly what mi 

be imagined. Such snthualases cae 
a conductor, particularly a guest 
conductor, is rare enough at any 
time. Mr. Cantelli bore it all 
modestly, constantly indicating that 


was the players who deserved 
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Cantelli Masterful 
Conducting § ymphony 


aydn: Symph 
Stravinsky: rtes” 
sa erture to amide’’: 
Sky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 


re ret es 


BY CYRUS pD URGIN 


The conducting talent of Guido 
Cantelli, the young Italian who 
made his first appearance in Bos- 
ton yesterday as Zuest conductor| 

, ston Symphony Orches-| 
‘i is extraordinary, At 33 he 
Ose to having attained techni- 


Cal 

short, Straight, 
rge head 
OWS what 
has that born 

leadership, 
Cantelli’s 
yle of his mas- 


Ore fluid tone ° 
, a tone singularly bp 
,» in Which YOu can hear 
Moving Simultan- 
Precisely an “Ita]. 


were a 


~— 


Not sincé the late 


model of refinem 
lent and controlled 
DOWer, Pu®{ « tt 


erge Kous- 





S€vlizky was among us has the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony had 
S0 forceful and eloquent a per- 
formance in Boston. Except that 
the second subject in the first 
movement went too fast, here, 
again, was a model reading. Cer- 
tain pages invite coarseness, or at 
least an almost hysterical fervor. 
It should be emphasized, too, that 
here as in all the program, every 
measure had-a true “singing” 
quality. All was conducted, as in- 
deed, it had been rehearsed. en- 
tirely from memory. 

Cantelli reseated the orchestra 
extensively, putting cellos and 
double bass:s at tk audience’s left, 
in the rear; the second violins at 
right, front; the horns at back, dead 
center, and the trumpets and trom- 
bones in back well toward the 
right. The percussion was trans- 
ferred to stage rear right, Separa- 
tion of horns from trumpets and 
trombones was a brilliant stroke: 
not only did the trumpets not sound 
over-loud, but the tone of each 
section was much clearer and more 
individual. The first woodwinds, 
were really paired, oboe with flute, 
clarinet with bassoon, and the re- 
sult was a geruine ensemble. 

The applause for Cantelli was 
most erthusiastic just before inter- 
mission, and it swelled into cheers 
and stamping at the end. Cantelli 
insisted upon sharing *‘ with the 

orchestra, time after time. ano 
finally applauded the» orchestra 
himself, 


young musician than a bout with 
the. classics. They are so well 
nown by all that if he makes the 
east mistake, it’s instantly 
noticeable, He might fool his 
public with new music, but. not 
with the classics. f-H a 5 
— 
5 Ss Ss Dri mn t 

Yesterday Mr. Cantelli passed 
the test with colors flying. He is a 
devoted musician—in mind and 
in spirit. Deeper consecration to 
the music would be difficult to 
imagine. His slight, trim figure 
is imbued with a power that is 
always controlled. 

He holds the reins of the or- 
chestra tightly in hand. His ges- 
tures are fastidious, precise. He 
knows exactly what he wants, 
calls for it, and gets it. He is a 
man of humility, graciousness, 
dignity, and polish. It was obvi- 
ous from the applause given him 
by the musicians that he has won 
their respect. As one member of 
the orchestra said of him, “He 
is a true musician.” There is no 
higher praise than that. 

Mr. Cantelli has arranged the 
seating of the orchestra for his 
visit here, and has returned to the 
traditional plan of the late 19th 
century. He explained several 
days ago that Wagner and the 
other great musicians of his day 
had found the best way to seat an 


Guest Conductor Acclaimed 
In Program of the Classics 


By Harold Rogers 


One concert and one program 
do not offer sufficient basis from 
which to judge the full range of 
a conductor’s talent and ability. 
One can gain only a fair in- 
sight at best; if the insight is 
clear and strong, as it appeared 
to be yesterday afternoon, then 
it might be said that Guido Can- 
telli is headed for greatness. 

For his first appearance as 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Mr. Can- 
telli gave us an opportunity to 
observe his treatment of a var- 
iety of music. He played Haydn, 

Stravinsky, Rossini, and Tchai- 
kovsky—leaning heavily on the 
standard classics, of course; but 
no more difficult test exists for a 


orchestra, and that we would do 
well to profit by their experience. 


Bh Dt 


He placed the cellos and dou- 
a ae on the left side of the 
stage — their sounding boards 
facing the audience hae and he 
placed the. brass right stage, 
facing left. This is an admirable 
change for the brass and elimi- 
nated the disagreeable blasting 
that many patrons have been 
complaining about. 

The second fiddles were re- 
turned to the right front, & 
change that might be questioned. 
But by and large it: must be ad- 
mitted that the orchestra has not 
sounded so beautifully balanced 
and blended in some time. Per- 


haps Mr. Munch might recon- 
sider the seating of the orchestra, 
particularly regarding the brass. 

Mr. Cantelli’s measured man- 
ner produced a marvelous exacti- 
tude in tempo for his opening 
number, the Haydn Symphony in 
D major, No, 93. Though it has 
not been played by the Boston 
Symphony since 1900, it was 
heard last spring when Paul 
Cherkassky conducted it with the 
Civic Symphony of Boston. 


PORES 


Mr. Cantelli feels that the next 
two pieces, though divergent in 
style, have an affinity nonethe- 
less. These were Stravinsky’s bal- 
let music to “Jeu de Cartes” and 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘“Semira- 
mide.” He explained earlier in the 
week that both works have 
Clarity of detail and that every 
part is strong and has meaning, It 
is also true that in the “Jeu de 
Cartes” Stravinsky has quoted a 
theme from Mbssini’s Overture to 
“The Barber of Seville’—another 
link. : 

Mr. Cantelli’s baton elucidated 
the well-chiseled lines of the 
Stravinsky; the entwining melo- 
dies sang with sheer lyricism. We 
can be grateful that in Stravinsky 
we have a Russian composer 
whose style has developed with- 
out hindrance -from the Soviet 
machine. What marvels of music 
would composers like Prokofiev 
and Shostakovitch give us were 
they, like Stravinsky, enjoying 
America’s freedom of expression! 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
was Mr. Cantelli’s crowning 
achievement yesterday. In his 
reading we could see that Tchai- 
Kovsky was not half ‘so sentimen- 
tal as are most Conductors who 
play him. Mr. Cantelli’s Tchai- 
kovsky had nobility, eloquence, 


Symphony Concert 


n Symphony all 
"3 € program: 


de 
Overture to “Se 
ymphony No, 5 j 


minor, Tchaikovsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
THERE CAN BE no Shadow of 
a doubt that Guido Cantelli be- 
longs in the very first rank of the 
orchestral conductors of our time. 
He made his first appearance at 
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these concerts yesterday after- 
noon in a program chosen to dis- 
play four widely contrasted as- 
pects of his art, and instantly es- 
tablished the fact that he is a 
master from nearly every point of 
view from the technical to the 


visual, from the esthetic to th 
spiritual. f + 4/ 4 invA 

Visually, Mr. Carite i is a slim, 

lithe, graceful young man of 

North Italian aspect, which is to 

rown hair, a light 

a certain hand- 
some aquilinity of feature. He 
approaches the conductor’s 

With much of th 
Koussevitzky used 
certain atmosphere of self-com- 
posure and authority before he 
even turns to his task. Although 
youthful looking, there is nothing 
boyish about him;. his serious ap- 
proach and his mature Spirit are in- 
stantly apparent to all, 

His long hands attract first at- 

tention as he begins to conduct, 
his hands and his engaging buoy- 
ancy Of posture and Stance. He 
holds the stick jn thumb and fore- 
finger of his right hand in a way 
tO cause it to be Parallel to his 
body rather than pointing at the 
orchestra, and extends the little 
fingers of both his hands to achieve 
a remarkably light and delicate 
air without the Slightest sug- 
‘gestion of either Mannerism or af- 
fectation. 
_ Although he often moves about 
ion the stand, springing suddenly 
‘forward or back or turning from 
One choir to another, his move- 
ments are controlled and excep- 
tionally expressive of the musica] 
climaxes or emphases, and there 
Is always that rhythmic buoyancy 
to suggest (as in the Stravinsky) 
a sort of floating along on the 
music itself. 

_And the feeling for rhythm, the 
visual aspects aside, is clearly his 
most abundant gift. He is Ca- 
pable of the most exact and pre-| 
Cise beats to be encountered any- 
where—as in the Haydn Sym- 
phonv¥ and in the rhythmically 
complex Stravinsky—but even in| 
them there is a fluidity of concep- 
tion, an ever-flowing but ever ris-: 
ing and falling rhythmical essence 
that in such pieces as the Rossini 
overture and the last two move- 
ments of the Tchaikovsky, endows 





them. with a magic rhythmic 
architecture hitherto unsuspecied. 
BUT IF RHYTHM is para- 
mount in Mr. Cantelli’s concep- 
tions, texture is not far behind. 
He appears to hear everything, 
sense every subtlety of balance, 
and search for every finesse of 
the inner voices. It is interest- 
ng to note that he reseated the 
orchestra in an effort to achieve 
1» more closely-wrought tonal ef- 
‘ect, too, returning to Kousse- 
vitzky’S feneral pian but retin- 


ing it even more. 

That is to say that the basses 
are again to the left, the percus- 
sion and heavy brass to the right. 


‘However, where the new plan 
really shows up, is in Mr. Cantelli’s 
arrangement of the four wood- 
wind soloists, that is, flute and 
oboe, clarinet and bassoon, as pairs, 
arm to arm, to achieve a beau- 
tiful unanimity of style and con- 
tact. 

If there is any field where this 
most gifted conductor is less ex- 
ceptional—for the term ‘‘weak” 
cannot be used—it is in his draw- 
ing out the great melodic line. 
It is there in abundance, to be sure, 
and it is everywhere, but it is 
luminous rather than radiant, 
subdued rather than soaring. Yet 
there is always taste and dis- 
tinction, and the greater lines are 
perhaps for the future. 


Add to this an attitude of im- 
mense security, a technical mas- 
tery of the orchestra equalled by 
few conductors today, the sure- 
ness of mien of a man born to 
command, a very powerfully orl- 
ented esthetic approach to the 
music he plays, a world of ex- 
‘perience, platform manners at 
once charming and modest, and 
you have only the most cursory 
evaluation of Guido Cantelli as he 
made his debut as guest conduc- 
tor yesterday afternoon. 

This leaves no space whatever 
to discuss what he did with the 
music, but suffice it to say that, 
to single out the Tchaikovsky 
alone, he brought to it an entirely 
new approach and one so differ- 
ent yet so proper, that this oft- 

heard work held the listener spell- 
bound throughout. And _ who, 

come to think of it, ever brought 
so much taste, and at the same 
time so much force, to Rossini’s 


“Semiramide” Overture? Well, we 

shall have more time to discuss 

.this-new star on our horizon later 

on, as he returns next week to 

- te Pac, pg including works of 
1, 

wher Shea Moussorgsky 


The Old 
and New 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


As he himself reported it, Guido 
Cantelli, with whose remarkable 
powers as conductor I plan to deal 
next Sunday, spent most of the 
time at this first rehearsal, ac- 
customing the players to his templ. 
Since Haydn’s Symphony No. 93 
and Rossini’s Overture to “Seml- 
ramide” were virtual Boston Sym- 
phony novelties, and since his ap- 
proach to Stravinsky's “Card 
Game” seemed sufficiently ortho- 
dox, the main difficulties would. 
appear to have been with the, 


Fifth e°"e ony of Tchaikovsky. 
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Re >t s tempi in the last- 
named were unusual—for us at any 
rate. He made the work move right 
along. He did not try to squeeze 
the last drop of juice out of the 
second subject of the first move- 
ment or out of the Andante as did 
Koussevitzky, or Richard Burgin, 
who gave us a performance along 
Koussevitzkian lines last April. 


* “ vo 

What Mr. Cantelli did do was to 
sive us a singularly tense and ex- 
citing performance, that was still 
not lacking in expressivity or emo- 
tional force. But it is not with that 
performance that I am now Con- 
cerned but with the gradual and 
growing tendency to speed things 
up, to try to fit them, perhaps, to 
the natural temper of our age. 
Koussevitzky, to be sure, was as 
prone to drag slow movements as 
he was to hurry fast ones—-or more 
so. The Russian gave us some 
pretty lively finales but his suc- 
cessor has gone him one better, 
as witness the performances this 
season of the final movements of 
Beethoven’s Fourth, Mozart’s E- 
fiat, G minor and “Jupiter,” and 
the “Italian” of, Mendelssohn, the 
first movement of which also moved 
at a pretty good clip. I might say 
at this point that fast tempi are 


all right provianaea there ia nu sense 
of haste and the players can get 
all the notes. 


* * e 

| Back in the days of the Chicago 
Civic, we heard a rather lethargic 
“Carmen” from Emil Cooper. The 
late Wallace Goodrich remarked 
to me at the time that we had been 
given a lot of “1880 tempi.” When 
T inquired into the precise Ssig- 
nificance of that phrase, he told me 
that both “Faust” and “Carmen” 
used to run a half hour longer 
than they currently did at the time 
in question, 


* a e 
) During the Romantic period, par- 
ticularly in the Teutonie countries, 
music slowed down a lot. The afore- 
said “Italian” Symphony was an 
exception that proved the rule. On 
the other hand. really fast music, 
generally speaking, came in with 
the disappearance of the Baroque, 
or in the latter part of the 18th 
century. Such Italians as Cimarosa 
and Rossini were the fast boys, 
though Haydn and Mozart wrote 
lively finales that are made, as said 
above, even livelier today. It is 
quitely unlikely that the orchestral | 
players of those days could have | 
accommodated some of our moderr, 
conductors, who someétimes tax the 
Capacities of our own virtuoso or-. 
Sanizations, | 
. « * | 
And not only has music moved, 
faster over the centuries: it has | 
also acquired a faster look on. 
paper. The two longest notes, the: 
maxima and the _ longa, were 
scrapped centuries ago. The “short” 
(brevis) has survived as the double 
Whole note, and the minima as our 
half note. Of later origin were 
everything from the eighth through 
the 128th. Even the six-flagged 
-O6th note has made an occasional 
appearance, The English—no 
Kiddin’—-would call this micro- 
scopic rhythmic entity a demise- 
mihemidemisemiquaver, 
; = + a ‘ 
Did you ever hear of the “horror 
fusae,” or dread of the eighth note? 
Anyway, it was a new one on me 
when I encountered the phrase in 
Curt Sachs’ valuable historical sur- 
vey,“ Rhythm and Tempo’ 
‘Norton.) “That the ‘horror fusae’ 
iS not a hold historian’s fancy,” 
writes Dr. Sachs, “may be gathered 
from a source almost 200 years 
after the heyday of ‘proportio’: 
George Muffat (in 1698) admonishes 
his performers not to be terrified 
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Cantelli 


Good Conducting 
by Italian Maestro 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| This department's concern today 
iS With Guido Cantélli, who re- 
cently provided two pairs of Sym- 
phony Concerts that will hot soon 
be forgotten. The young Italian 
maestro, who is young in years 
only, came at a time that was 
oppottune both for him and for us 
There have been some notable per- 
formances this season but there 
nave been too many signs that 
our beloved orchestra was not main- 
taining the standards of tone and 
performance that had Placed it in 
the forefront of the orchestras of 
the world. 2-1§$- $ 

> 6 

All too often we have been aware 
of faulty balance, of an orchestral 
tone that was rough and raucous, 
Of playing that lacked both clean- 
ness and clarity. Part of the dif- 
ficulties in the matter of balance 
may be attributed to an ill-advised 
seating of the orchestra, with trum- 
pets and trombones so situated that 
one got the full force of their 
brutal onslaughts. But the real 
trouble, I suspect, has been a type 
of conducting at once tempera- 
mental and intemperate. 


+ o t 
Mr. Cantelli changed all that. He 
reseated the players in such a way 
that everything was in proper bal-| 
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going on:. And not. only that, the 
musicians were called upon to play 
as they had seldom played before. 
atter one of the rehearsals for the 
econd program a member of the 
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tl was altogether too 
strenuous and that Mr. Cantelli 
(was “too fussy.” | 
antes : * * «* 
_ It was exactly this sort of fussi- 
ness that gave us the eight per- 
formances in which we revelled 
and rejoiced. The first one of all, 
that of Haydn’s locally-neglected 
Symphony No, 93, had the finish of 
chamber music at its best. All too 
eldom have we heard any classical 
symphony presented with such 
perfection of tone, and phrasing, 
such absolute rightness of style., 
Followed that first week Strav- 
insky‘s ballet ‘Card Game,” in a 
Performance that the composer 
would surely have approved: a scin- 
tillating version of Rossini’s “Semi- 
ramide” Overture ; and the com- 
pelling one of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony that brought the audi- 
ence, cheering, to its feet. 
a + o:*” 

_ The second concert, speaking 
now of the Friday matinees, began, 
like the first, in sheerest beauty. 
Only now it was beauty of a very 
different sort: four organ pieces of 
Frescobaldi, as orchestrated with 
consummate skill by Ghedini. The 
ensuing Schumann Fourth eclipsed 
even Mr. Munch’s Stirring read- 
ing, and there was poetry aplenty 
aS well as drive an excitement. 
The “Berceuse elegiaque” of Bu- 
soni, another local novelty, had an 
almost exotic fragrance and, if 
nothing else, proved a fascinating 
study in orchestral timbres. ‘Then 
Came the singularly graphic. dis- 
closure of the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
“Pictures at an Exhibition” that 
provoked an ovation even noisier 
and more protracted than that 
which followed the Symphony of 
Tehaikovsky. 

Oe ce ae eae 

_ In rehearsal, as not from this re- 
viewer’s seat on the floor, the new 
disposition of the players could be 
Studied. First and second violins 
were, respectively, on the con- 
ductor’s left and right. On his left 
‘ ilso were the double basses, and in 
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right-stage, facing, not the audi- 
ence, but the opposite wall. 
HL oe, ee cae Pe Fai 

Most radical change of all was 
the placement of the last-named 
choir. Miss Anthony, the first 
flute, had on her right the other 
members of that section, but on 
her left was Mr. Gomberg, the first 
oboe, and next to him sat Mr. Cioffi, 
the first clarinet. In the very first 
rehearsal, Mr. Cantelli asked Miss 
Anthony if she could hear Mr. 
Gomberg, with whom she had a 
melody in octaves. Her reply in 
the negative was the immediate 
pretext for seating them side by 
side, 

* * * 

At rehearsals Mr. Cantelli dis- 
penses with both the customary 
chair and any sign of a printed 
score. He stands erect throughout 
these taxing sessions and it is 
said that he has 200 scores mem- 
orized down to the minutest detail. 
Evidently he believes, with Mr. 
Mitropoulos, that a conductor must 
‘be able to give his entire attention 
to the players, 


a +. + 

As, interpreter of music of various 
styles and schools, he passed with 
flying colors the test submitted by 
these two programs. The eight 
pieces in question represented four 
centuries and as many nationali- 
ties. Our guest seemed equally at 
home in the Baroque, the classic, 
the Romantic’ (German and Rus- 
Sian) and the modern. And what- 
ever the music, there was the same 
dedication. Plainly this enormously 
gifted young. man is of the choice | 
group that believes that the con- 
ductor exists to serve the composer, 
not the other way around. 


Bostonians have one more chance’ 
to see him this season. On Tuesday 
evening he will repeat the first of 


his two programs. | | 
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of his second appearance leading’ 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Sixteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


FRESCOBALDI Four Pieces 
(Transcribed for Orchestra by G. F. Ghedini) 
Toccata for Organ 
Canzone for Organ or Cembalo 
Toccata “Before Sunday Mass,” for Organ 
Canzone for Organ or Cembalo 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 


I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft 
If. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft 
IV. Langsam; Lebhaft 


(Played without pause) 


INTERMISSION 


Berceuse élégiaque 


(First performance at these concerts) 


“Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte 
Pieces arranged for Orchestra 
by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade—Gnomus—Promenade—I1 vecchio Castello—Tuileries—Bydlo 
—Promenade—Ballet of Chicks in their Shells—Samuel Goldenburg and 
Schmuyle—Limoges: The Marketplace—Catacombs (Con mortuis in 
lingua mortua)—The Hut on Fowls’ Legs—The Great Gate at Kiev 
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ance. So far as is possible, when 
100-odd instrumentalists are play- 
ing you heard everything that was 
going on: And not only that, the 
musicians were called upon to play 
as they had seldom played before. 
After one of the rehearsals for the 
second program a member of the 
band was heard to complain that a 
going-over that had lasted a full 
three hours was altogether too 
Strenuous and that Mr. Cantelli 
‘was “too fussy.” 
* t o 


It was exactly this sort of fussi- 
ness that gave us the eight per- 
formances in which we revelled 
and rejoiced. The first one of all, 
that of Haydn’s locally-neglected 
Symphony No. 93, had the finish of 
chamber music at its best. All too 
seldom have we heard any Classical 
Symphony presented with such 
perfection of tone, and phrasing, 
such absolute rightness of style.. 

Followed that first week Strav- 
insky‘s ballet ‘Card Game,” in a 
performance that the composer 
would surely have approved; a scin- 
tillating version of Rossini’s “Semi- 
ramide” Overture; and the com- 


pelling one of Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony that brought the audi- 
ence, cheering, to its feet. 

* + t 

The second concert, speaking 
now of the Friday matinees, began, 
like the first, in sheerest beauty. 
Only now it was beauty of a very 
different sort: four organ pieces of 
Frescobaldi, as orchestrated with 
consummate skill by Ghedini. The 
ensuing Schumann Fourth eclipsed 
even Mr. Munch’s Stirring read- 
ing, and there was poetry aplenty 
as well as drive an excitement. 
The “Berceuse elegiaque” of Bu- 
soni, another local novelty, had an 
almost exotic fragrance and, if 
nothing else, proved a fascinating 
study in orchestral timbres. Then 
came the singularly graphic dis- 
closure of the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
“Pictures at an Exhibition” that 
provoked an ovation even noisier 
and more protracted than that 
which followed the Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky. 

7 * * 

In rehearsal, as not from this re- 
viewer’s seat on the floor, the new 
disposition of the players could be 
studied. First and second violins 
were, respectively, on the con- 
ductor’s left and right. On his left 
also were the double basses, and in 
front of them the cellos, while the 
violas sat behind the second fiddles. 





Trombones’ and trumpets were 
right-stage, facing, not the audi- 
ence, but the opposite wall. 

* ¥ *” 

Most radical change of all was 
the placement of the last-named 
choir. Miss Anthony, the first 
flute, had on her right the other 
members of that section, but on 
her left was Mr. Gomberg, the first 
oboe, and next to him sat Mr. Cioffi, 
the first clarinet. In the very first 
rehearsal, Mr. Cantelli asked Miss 
Anthony if she could hear Mr 
Gomberg, with whom she had a 
melody in octaves. Her reply in 
the negative was the immediate 
pretext for seating them side by 
side, 

. . . 

At rehearsals Mr. Cantelli dis- 
penses with both the customary 
chair and any sign of a printed 
score. He stands erect throughout 
these taxing sessions and it is 
said that he has 200 scores mem- 
orized down to the minutest detail. 
Evidently he believes, with Mr. 
Mitropoulos, that a conductor must 
be able to give his entire attention 
to the players, 

. . a 

As interpreter of music of various 
styles and schools, he passed with 
flying colors the test submitted by 
these two programs. The eight 
pieces in question represented four 
centuries and as many nationali- 
ties. Our guest seemed equally at 
home in the Baroque, the classic, 
the Romantic (German and Rus- 
sian) and the modern. And what- 
ever the music, there was the same 
dedication. Plainly this enormously 
gifted young man is of the choice 
Sroup that believes that the con” 
ductor exists to serve the composer, | 
not the other way around. | 


Bostonians have one more chance 
to see him this season. On Tuesday 
evening he will repeat the first of 
his two programs. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fepruary 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7, at 8:30 o'clock 





GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


PRR 3 Sb Saou ik aes yitatee aks Radice 6d Four Pieces 
(Transcribed for Orchestra by G. F. Ghedini) 


I. Toccata for Organ 

II. Canzone for Organ or Cembalo 
lil. ‘Toccata “Before Sunday Mass,” for Organ 
IV. Canzone for Organ or Cembalo 


(First performance at these concerts) 


RIM oc ty ha dees eae Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 


I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam 
IIf. Scherzo: Lebhaft 
IV. Langsam; Lebhaft 


(Played without pause) 


INTERMISSION 


WI 55 ks Wen auasa cs Se, Berceuse élégiaque 
(First performance at these concerts) 


MOUSSORGSKY.............. “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte 
Pieces arranged for Orchestra 
by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade—Gnomus—Promenade—II vecchio Castello—Tuileries—Bydlo 
—Promenade—Ballet of Chicks in their Shells—Samuel Goldenburg and 
Schmuyle—Limoges: The Marketplace—Catacombs (Con mortuis in 
lingua mortua)—The Hut on Fowls’ Legs—The Great Gate at Kiev 













noon; Guido Cantelli again dem-) 
onstrated what everyone around) 
town now well knows: that he 
is indeed a breath of fresh, in- 
ay doled and even inspiring air 
in the world of the. younger vir, 
tuoso conductor. 7. $ Sita, 

The qualities that emerged on 
first contact with him were still 
in abundance; that is, the incredi- 
bly fine ear for rhythmic exacti- 
tude combined at the same time 
with a free, almost lilting fluency 
in rhythmic feeling, the extra- 
ordinary sensitivity to the rise 
and fall of musical accents and 
stresses everywhere, and the all- 
embracing attention to tonal bal- 
ance and sonority in every orches- 
tral texture. 

78 od ke 

But a second contact with his 
approach, and it is a very special 
one, reveals additional qualities 
of particular interest, and one of 
these is intonation. This is not 
to say this orchestra has been 
playing out of tune all these 
years, far from it! Yet it is to 
say that Mr. Cantelli’s work with 
the orchestra in matters of seat- 
ing, of insuring closer contact 
within the ranks by means of 
pairing the woodwind soloists, of 
deploying the brasses in a way to 
avoid excessive explosions of 
sound, and of more perfectly in- 
tegrating the individual sounds 
of each section, has produced an 
even finer and more precise in- 
strument than the one we have 
come to believe is the best ever. 

Another of Mr. Cantelli’s quali- 
ties is transcendental authority 
springing not so much from dis- 
cipline—for mere discipline can 
be a conceit—as from absolute 
musical and physical security. It 
is to be doubted if the conductor 
is ever unaware of every note 
every musician is playing at every 
‘moment, or ever unaware exactly 
how it is being played, and equal- 
ly to be doubted if he 1s unaware 
lof every printed note and in- 
struction on the score. This au- 
thority is instantly communicated 
to orchestra and audience alike, 
and the results are remarkably 
ieconduetive to letting him run the 
‘show exactlyas he wants to. It 
ig extremely unlikely, in fact, 
that he would allow it otherwise 
under any circumstances. 


The implication in all this is 
that it does not admit of what 
might be called inspiration, and 


‘inspiration is in the long run the 
X factor that causes a perform- 
‘ance to take fire, to be less than 
perfect technically perhaps, but 
nonetheless to carry everything 
hefore it in an act of spontaneous 
creativity. Mr. Cantelli has this, 
in so far as a guest conductor 
lever can, with his traveling port- 
folio of specialties. Everything 
indicates he would have it in a 
more extended term, but this re- 
mains a matter of conjecture. For 
jit is one thing to be an inspired 
‘guest, and quite another to be an 
‘inspired regular. Be that as it 
may, no one hereabouts will for- 
get Mr, Cantelli’s fortnight with 
us for some time to come, and 
I’m sure I speak for all in ex- 
pressing the hope that he will 
visit us regular'y. The mat, to 
say the least, is cut. 
_ Two novelties appeared on this 
program, and neither of them 
quite fulfilled their promise. The 
first was a set of four organ 
pieces by the early 17th century 
Italian composer Frescobaldi, one 
of the most daring and original 
composers of his era. But, like sy 
many others of his time, his m»- 
SIC does not respond to transcrip- 
vion far the modern orchestra. 
Ghedini S taste is well above that 
of other transcribers who could 
be mentioned, but his setting of 
these pieces remains fussy. He 
tries too hard to suggest the 
baroque organ, and too hard to 
echieve textural contrasts from 
phrase to phrase, The _ pieces 
chosen, as a matter of fact, seem 
a little too much of a mood and 
a color to respond to the tran- 
scription anyway, though their no- 
ble beauty is apparent to all. 
*s aS sit 

As for Busoni’s eerie little 
piece, it didn’t respond even to its 
own author’s transcription. Ex- 
tended:by this recent Italian com- 
poser-pianist from a piano minia- 
ture to a brief orchestral tone 
poem, the “Berceuse elegiaque” 
turned out to be a moody essay 
in polyharmony of a dark, brood- 
ing and faintly bitter taste more 
interesting for its sound than its 
content. It didn’t seem to make 
much of an impression one way 
or the other, nor advance or re- 
tard the cause of Busoni, either. 


It was just there, a fe 
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noon, Guido Cantelli again dem- 
onstrated what everyone around 
town now well knows: that he 
is indeed a breath of fresh, in- 
vigorating and even inspiring air 
in the world of the. youyger Vity 
tuoso conductor. VES Neo 

The qualities that emerged on 
first contact with him were still 
in abundance; that is, the incredi- 
bly fine ear for rhythmic exactl- 
tude combined at the same time 
with a free, almost lilting fluency 
in rhythmic feeling, the extra- 
ordinary sensitivity to the rise 
and fall of musical accents and 
stresses everywhere, and the all 
embracing attention to tonal bal 
ance and sonority in every orches- 
tral texture. 
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But a second contact with his 
approach, and it is a very special 
one, reveals additional qualities 
of particular interest, and one of 
these is intonation. ‘This is 
to say this orchestra has 
playing out of tune all these 
years, far from it! Yet it is to 
say that Mr. Cantelli’s work with 
the orchestra in matters of seat- 
ing, of insuring closer contact 
within the ranks by means of 
pairing the woodwind soloists, of 
deploying the brasses in a way to 
avoid excessive explosions of 
sound, and of more perfectly in- 
tegrating the individual sounds 
of each section, has produced an 
even finer and more precise in- 
strument than the one we have 
come to believe is thi best ever 

Another of Mr. Cantelli’s quali- 
ties is transcendental authority 
springing not so much from dis- 
cipline—for mere discipline can 
be a conceit—as from absolute 
musical and physical security. I 
is to be doubted if the conductor 
is ever unaware of every not 
every musician is playing at ever 
moment, or ever unaware exactl 
how it is being played, and equal. 
lv to be doubted if he 1s unawart 
‘of every printed note and in- 
‘struction on the score. This au- 
thority is instantly communicated 
‘to orchestra and audience alike 
land the results are remarkabl) 
conductive to letting him run the 
show exactly as he wants to. It 


‘s extremely unlikely, in fact, 


that he would allow it otherwise 
under any circumstances. 


. 
7 ¢ 


The implication in all this is 


that it does not admit of what 
might be 


called inspiration, and 


inspiration is in the long run the 
X factor that causes a perform- 
ance to take fire, to be less than 
perfect technically perhaps, but 
nonetheless to carry everything 
hefore it in an act of spontaneous 
creativity. Mr. Cantelli has this, 
in so far as a guest conductor 
ever can, with his traveling port- 
folio of specialties. Everything 
‘indicates he would have it in a 
‘more extended term, but this re- 
mains a matter of conjecture. For 
it 1s one thing to be an inspired 
ruest, and quite another to be an 
inspired regular. Be that as it 
may, no one hereabouts will for- 
get Mr, Cantelli’s fortnight with 
us ior some time to come, and 
I’m sure I speak for all in ex- 
pressing the hope that he will 
visit us regular'y, The mat, to 
say the least, is cut. 

Two novelties appeared on this 
program, and neither of them 
quite fulfilled their promise. The 
Oirst was a set of four organ 
pieces by the early 17th centurm 
Italian composer F’rescobaldi, one 
of the most daring and origina] 
composers of his era. But. like su 
many others of his time, his m- 
sic does not respond to transcrip. 
Lion for the modern orchestra 
Gshedini’s taste Is well abo, oo ‘i 
of other transcribers who could 
ve. mentioned, but his Setting of 
ese pieces remains fussy, He 
tries too hard to suggest the 
earoque organ, and too hard to 
achieve textural contrasts from 
phrase to phrase. The pieces 
chosen, as a matter of fact, seem 
2 little too much of a mood and 

to respond to the tran- 
ription anyway, though their no- 
beauty is apparent to all. 


for Busoni’s eerie little 

, It didn’t respond even to its 
author's transcription. Ex- 
tended by this recent Italian com- 
poser-planist from a piano minia- 
ture to a brief orchestral tone 
poem, the “Berceuse elegiaque’”’ 
turned out to be a moody essay 
in polyharmony of a dark, brood- 
ing and faintly bitter taste more 
interesting for its sound than its 
content. It didn’t seem to make 
mucn of an Impression one wavy 
or the other, nor advance or re- 
tard the cause of Busoni, either. 


Lif 
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oncert by Cantelli 


Ovation for Guest Conductor 


By Harold Rogers 


Guido Cantélli has taken Bos- 
ton—not by artifice, not by de- 
lusion, not by storm. These are 
tricks in the bags of lesser con- 
ductors,..Sheer virtuosity is not 
his dominant quality, yet he is 
certainly. a_ virtuoso conductor, 
He~cannot, be. associated with 
theatricality, yet fe is dramatic 
—<dynamically dramatic, 

Mr, Cantelli has won Boston 
through his innate musicianship, 
his musical integrity, his utter 
devotion to his art. With him 
music is not merely pleasant or 
stimulating, or something to 
arouse the emotions in a super~ 


ficial way, 2~7=$3 renat- 
It is a great experience, an 


‘Anobling experience. It is music 
that stirs the listener to the core 
of his spirit, that sends him 
away from the concert hal] re- 
freshed and inspired. 

Mr. Cantelli fully demonstrat- 
ed his remarkable ability in 
Symphony Hall -last week end. 
his first appearance as guest 
conductor of the Boston* Syin- 
phony Orchestra. His concert 
yesterday afternoon served to 
reinforce the initial impression. 
»In but two weeks he has set a 
-hew standard of performance by 
the Boston Symphony... What a 
challenging achievement! 


Pe oe 


Mr. Cantelli does not play a 
scorg until he has solved its 
mysteries. He does not skirt the 
fringes with a- superficial un- 
derstanding of what it includes. 
Each score is committed to mem- 
ory—even to the bar numerals. 
He does not perform with the 
score febore him. What is more. 
he doesn’t rehearse with the 
score before him. What is more. 
mitted. at least 200 works ito 
memory, 


His rehearsal technique js co-: 


operative, authoritative, demand- 
ing. He looks upon-his art as a 
collaboration between himseif 


and his musicians. He gives ail, 
and he requires that all be given. 
Thus he and his musicians enter 
into the heart of the: music, and 
what can the listener do but fol- 
low? 

Yesterday we followed Mr. 
Cantelli into the -heart of four 
works, two of which were per- 
formed for the first time at these 
concerts. He evoked an effortless. 
floating tone in a set of four 
organ pieces by Frescobaldi. ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Giorgio 
Ghedini. : 

Ghedini selected two toceatas 
and two canzones, In his ar- 
rangement he preserved much of 
the organ quality. The pieces 
are contemplative in nature and 
imbued with a quaint flavor of 
the Renaissance. Though each 
movement varies-in tempo, there 
is not sufficient contrast in mood 
to make them a first class suite. 
but Ghedini doesn’t call them 3 
suite, 

. RE Raye 

The other Boston novelty is 
Busoni’s  Berceuse Elégiaque. 
This vignette, which seems _ to 
epitomize the emotions of a man 
at the bier of his mother, is an 
original work, perhaps the most 
original thing that Busoni ever 
composed. As a pianist Busoni 
was noted for his brilliant teche 
nique. In his Berceuse all tech- 
nique is forgotten; he speaks as 
if haunted by.an idea that 
reaches him through veils of 
mystery. [t is oddly evanescent, 
touchingly sincere, 

Mr. Cantelli- gave a ‘deeply 
satisfying reading of the Sehu- 
mann Fourth Symphony, and.he 
concluded with a performance 
of Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at 
an Exhibition” “that was master- 
ly in all respects. The “Pictures” 
are a supreme example “inthe 
realm cf program music. They 
do not merely suggest Hart- 
mann’s drawings; they augment 
them and bring them vividly to 
life. In Mr. Cantelli’s performe- 


ance the details of Ravel’s byi]- 
liant orchestration were etched 
to the last ‘semiquaver, =~" 
After the thundering ‘climax 
for “The Great Gate at” Kiev” 
the audience honored “Mr. Can- 
telli with what: was in effect a 
standing ovation. They stood up 
to leave, but* they didn’t leave, 
They remained- at- their Seats, 
cheering,. | | 


Symphony Concert 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It would appear that no matter 
What Guido Cantelli conducts, a 
good show ig assured. His second 
and (unfortunately) final program 
as Boston Symphony guest assem- 
bles pleces by Frescobaldi, as 
transcribed by Ghedini, the Fourth 
Symphony of Schumann, Busoni’s 
‘Berceuse elegiaque” and the 
Moussorgsky-Ravel 


an Exhibition”—at first blush an 
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fine, 2-9-3% Poss = 
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The beautiful Music of Fresco- 
baldi, two Toccatas and two Can- 
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ner that su 
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An admirable foi} to this exuber- 


Busoni’s “Berceuse,” 
ub-title “ 


ingly devoid of hammi 


Berceuse ‘Elegia, 
at th te ht 


did not know the piece existed. 
Forty-three years ago this blend. 
ing of sentiment and bizarrerie 
these harmonic Clashes, these tim- 
bres contrasted or juxtaposed 
must have sounded strange indeed. 


Yesterday the total effect 
ravishing, hg 
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| By CYRUS DURGIN 
Guido Cantellj again was guest 


conductor of the Boston Symph 
Orchestra, yesterday atternean’ as 
again he was received with intense 
applause that swelled, at the con- 
cert’s end, into cheers and stamp- 
Ing. This young Italian, who has 
but two more ppearances in his 
current engag ent—tonight and 
Feb. 17—must have made the great- 
est impression of any guest con- 
ductor of the past 20 years, save 
for Dimitri Mitropoulos’ and 
Charles Munch When they first 
Came here. Certainly Mr. Cantelli . 
has been the musical talk of the 
town since his loca debut last 
week, ° f- Yintt 

All this praisé S@mlen merited. 
or he is indeed a most talented. 


conscientious and eloquent con- 
ductor. He surely must be destined 
to become one of the great mas- 
ters of the art. His reading of 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony, 
Which js _Orchestrally a little 
thick requiring bothe the lyrical 
touch and the elevated, classical] 
approach, was Superlatively good. 
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symphonist as Robert Schumann. 
Once again you could not fail to 
perceive that everything “sings” 
in Cantelli’s interpretation, and that 
the directions of the score are mi- 
nutely obeyed. 

Frescobaldi’s little organ pieces, 
two toccatas and two canzoni, were 
completely charming and a fine 
addition to the orchestral repertory. 
department of minor excellences. 
Naturally they are neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl in Ghedini’s ample 
orchestration, just as Bach’s organ 
and other music loses its essential 
character and period flavor when 
arranged for many instruments. 
Yet it must be pointed out that 
much of Ghedini’s transcription 
has a distinctive “old” sound with- 
out going so far as to imitate the 
pre-baroque organ. 

Busoni’s remarkable Berceuse— 
remarkable in the sense that its in- 
strumental and harmonic aspects 
are another example of the gradual 
break-up of 19th Century sym- 
phonic solidarity—is a reminder 
that we ought to hear more of that 
stubbornly individual composer’s 
music. He is almost unknown today. 
Mr. Cantelli used a reduced body of 
strings, which allowed the loosely- 
woven orchestration to sound freely 


in all its unusual blends and con- 
trasts of individual timbres. 

Since he is so far advanced in 
his field, Mr. Cantelli is bound to 
be compared with the greatest 
virtuosi of the baton. Consequently 
it must be said that while his per- 
formance of Moussorgsky’s ‘“Pic- 
tures’? was very good, and terrifical- 
ly intense, he still has a way to 
go in capturing the mood and the 
descriptive intent of each section. 
No one ever has wrought so 
imaginatively and subtly with this 
score as did Serge Koussevitzky. 
who made an entity of each picture 
and likewise handled the transition 
passages with a magic all his own. 

Mr. Cantelli plays them too 
“straight,” like a _ long,- episodic 
Symphonic movement. But they are 
pictures, in every sense of the 
word, and they demand the nuances 
of tempo and expression that 
makes each different from another. 
Incidentally, there was one very 
bad attack in “The Great Gate at 
Kiev,” which, however, was quick- 
lv covered up. 


By JULIAN MENKEN 


Ce-director of Musical Talents 
Placements, Inc. 
The four hundred symphony or- 
ichestras across the country are 
now facing a man-power shortage 
that holds the threat of a serious 
crisis for conductors to cope with 
‘before long. More than just a few 
conductors were obliged to begin 
their current season with orches- 
tras of smaller size than they are 
in the habit of maintaining. The 
reason for this was simply that 
the number of applicants to fill 
vacant orchestral posts has dwin- 
dled considerably. Concern over 
this state of affairs is steadily 
mounting, and those active in the 
management and organization of 
the profession are asking all sorts 
of questions and putting their 
heads together to find a solution. 
Why are there no qualified in- 
strumentalists to fill the vacancies 
in most of the country’s symphony 
orchestras? Why did scores of 
members of so-called ‘“profes- 
sional” symphonies leave their 
posts at the close of last season to 
look into other fields of employ- 
ment? How cdn our orchestras 
continue to flourish as they do 
now if man power_js got available? 
| Salaries Ie per EP 3 
' Not more than three years ago 
the quota of young aspirants to or- 
chestra posts kept apace with the 
demand. This is no longer the case. 
No longer does the myth prevail 
that there is a pot of gold to be 
gained from this vocation. It be- 
comes more and more obvious to 
those planning a career that an 
orchestral player may earn enough 
to support himself and a family 
Of average size only if he is en- 
gaged by one of the nation’s five 
leading orchestras, namely, the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 
Thanks to the enterprise of that 
always enterprising gentleman 
Theodore Thomas, there had been 
one complete performance of Ber- 
lioz “Romeo and Juliet” in Bos- 
ton back in the antedeluvian days 
of 1881. But unti] yesterday, and 
thanks to Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
city had not heard the whole score 
asain. It is good that this neglect 
has been rectified, for despite its 
longeurs and some sterile pages, 
this grand, dramatic symphony is 
an impressive piece, 
For one thing, it shows three 
Sides of the complex nature of 
Hector Berlioz: the virtuoso or- 
chestral Side that we all know 
from his most popular works, the 
formal side Wherein he was a 
Structural] adventurer, and. the 
vocal-chorus side which most peo- 
ple today know only from the Re- 


iquiem, the “Damnation of Faust” 
and a few songs Qed] $3 Yop 
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There may have béen a jean: 
cut dichotomy between erlioz’ 
falents as orchestral creator and 
vocal writer. He was equally in- 
trepid in both, but where his han- 
dling of the orchestra was always 
certain of results, his choral writ- 
ing sometimes was no more than 
bizarre—though strikingly so. But 
youare never quite prepared for 
what comes out of Berlioz’ massed 
voices, 

The chorus of “Romeo and 
Juliet” is sometimes a narrative 
chorus, advancing the story in a 
peculiar sort of jigging recitative, 
sometimes, as just before the Love 
Scene, a commenting chorus. and 
as when the Capulets burst out. and 
the two factions finally agree to 
reconciliation, a mob sounding with 
ominous or reassuring power, But 
the vocal solo parts are pallid, in 
the measures of Romeo and Juliet. 
compared to what Berlioz can. sug- 
gest with instruments, and it takes 
such a virile, resonant performance 
as that of Yi-Kwei Sze to keep 
Friar Laurence’s exhortations from 
seeming, dramatically, something 
like old King Marke’s querulous 
and endless remarks to the appre- 
hended Tristan and Isolde. 


Nonetheless, in the most. vital 
passages, a special and. distin- 
guished quality is present. and. with 
the touch of the born. instinctive 


tonal dramatist (or showman. if 
you must undercut Berlioz a little!) 
the composer brings the finale to 
a rousing conclusion. But the es- 
sential Berlioz of “Romeo and 
Juliet” is the orchestral Berlioz. 


and in those portions he created # 
masterpiece incandescent and en- 


uring. 
oe performance was no- 
tably exXteNent. in all wise. The 
orchestra never. Ssunded richer. 
more intense or tender.than in the 
Love Scene, or when Romeo stands 
alone in his melancholy, or in, the 
pages depicting the silence of night 
and the deserted Capulet garden. 
Munch has put more punch into 
the scene of the Capulet’s'Ball than’ 
he did yesterday, but that e off 
brilliantly, The Queen Mab gcherzo, 
one of the most demanding\instru- 
mental souffles in all music, /though 
it began a trifle heavily, nished 
in a marvel of tonal and rhythmic 
gossamer. Bites 
The Harvard and _ Radcliffe 
choruses, dealing with the) exact- 
ing French tongue. gave a\ hand- 
some account of themselves; Miss 
Roggero’s lush contralto. and the 
resonant tenor of Chabay are ad- 
mirable, but I thought there was 
not enough experssion in the way 








they sang. But Ki-Kwei ®2ze, a | 
bieeit musician, lacked nothing | 
in tone or dramatic ae et and 
he clearly carried off the jw 
hanors. | 


ocal 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Charles Munch marked his re- 
entry into the local symphonic 
picture yesterday afternoon by 
conducting the first of two con- 
certs devoted to Berlioz’s dramatic 
Symphony, “Romeo et. Juliette.” 
The performance at the present 
pair is the first complete one in 
the annals of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and only once before has 
the work been thus heard in this 
city—on Oct. 14, 1881. The or- 
chestra then was that of Theodore 
Thomas, and Georg Henschel, who 
was about to start the Boston 
Symphony on its glorious career, 
was the baritone soloist. 

Mr. Henschel’s opposite number 
this week is the Chinese bass, 
Yi-Kwei Sze. Leslie Chabay, tenor, 
and Margaret Roggero, contralto, 
are the other soloists, and the 
chorus is that of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, trained b 7 allace 
Woodworth. 9-2/-5 Pol 

To most people Berlioz’s “Romeo” 
means the familiar instrumental 
excerpts: Romeo Alone and the 
Festival at the Capulets’, the Love 
Scene and the “Queen Mab” 
Scherzo. Mr. Munch did them for 
us three years ago and Kousse- 
vitzky played them in ’42. 

When Toscanini gave the com- 
plete work in New York, the re- 
viewers were unanimous in saying 
that these sections are still much 
the best part of it. This is an easy 
criticism to make and on the whole 
an accurate one, though there are 
some stirring moments in the fi- 
nale when Friar Laurence takes it 
upon himself to rebuke the rival 
houses for their bickering, even 
over the grave of the hapless lov- 
ers, and persuades them to a vow 
of reconciliation. 

It might be possible to describe 
the symphony as an amorphous 
hybrid, containing as it does, ele- 
ments of the symphony, the dra- 
matic cantata and the opera. The 


enchantment of the love scene, 
the faithful picturing of the moods 
of Romeo and the gossamer light- 
ness of the “Queen Mab” have long 





ago received their critical due. 
Moments in any way comparable 
to these come but fitfully. There 
are phrases here and there that 
stab you with their beauty, but 
there is much that is ineffectual 
and some things, like the recitative 
for brasses in the introduction, 
that come close to fatuity. 

This year will bring the 150th 
anniversary of Berlioz’ birth. It is 
mete and right that we honor him, 
and this particular gesture on the 
part of Mr. Munch was a highly 
commendable one. Since he is a 
recognized authority on Berlioz, we 
may accept his reading of the sym- 
phony as a definitive one. The or- 
chestra indeed played superbly. No 
composer wrote more flatteringly 
for the instruments than did Ber- 
lioz. He did not show tthe same 
consideration for the singing voice 
and this discrepancy could be noted 
yesterday. The chorus rose to what 


occasions were offered it and the’ 


soloists gave of their respective 
bests. Mr. Sze, upon whom fell the 
heaviest burden, sang with great 
intelligence, if not with all the 
resonance and richness that might 
have been desired. ; 


yesterday afternoon. The soloists 
Leslie Chabay tenor; Margaret Roggero, 
cpntralto and Yi-Kwei Sze, bass. and as- 


liven over to a complete performance 
of Berlio’s “Romeo and Juliette.” Op, 17, 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Charles Munch returned from 
his mid-winter vacation yester- 
day afternoon to give us the finest 
musical] event of the entire season 
in a virtually supreme perform- 
ance of Berlioz’ ‘“‘Romeo and juli- 
Ctte,” 9, Dee | 
We have had, this Season, some 
especially fine new music. We 
have had Soloists, like Arrau, who 
have astonished us with their bril- 
liance and musicianship. And we 
have had, in Cantelli, a guest 
conductor of no less than stunning 
impact. However, it has remained 
for -Mr. Munch, with his life ex- 
perience, his dedication to music 
and his orientation to the artistic 


—and poetic—significance Of this 


particular work, to give us a mu- 
Sical experience wholly removed 
from peripheral attractions, 





cate we CE LI OTT ee eye ne my 


Nowadays one doesn’t go: too 
far overboard in reading into this 
sort of thing the life of the artist; 
we know that “Romeo and Juli. 
ette” was indeed the life of Ber- 
lioz himself, but to Say that in 
Performing’ it Mr, Munch was por- 
traying his own life, his own per- 


sonal torments and dreams and 
hopes, is perhaps extravagant. 


‘Yet there can be no doubt that 
this was more than a mere trav- 


ersal, expert, finished, studied, 
professional, [It was, from the 
very outset, one of the most per« 
sonal things Mr. Munch has ever 
done. This was his music and 
he conducted it—indeed, pergsoni- 
fied it—with a conviction that 
could not fail to register even 
with those who may not be suf- 
ficiently oriented to the world of 
Berlioz to recognize the towering 
‘musical accomplishment this great 
work is, 
x 8 x | 

Although hampered, as always, 
by the lack of the proper solo 
voices (for this is a cross the Bos- 
ton Symphony has borne for 
years, working as it does so close 
to the financial line), the con- 
ductor was blessed with the finest 
choral group G. Wallace Wood- 
worth has ever provided from the 
ranks of the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Chora] Society. 


I say finest in this case in terms 


of its suitability to the work in 
‘question, for it is more accurate 
to say that the finest of Mr. 
Woodworth’s groups is always the 
last one you heard. 

Be that as it may, this chorus 
had mastered the Style, whether 
it was lending a magically light 
land flexible background to the 
‘Queen Mab scherzetto, an atmos- 
phere of ineffable tenderness to 
the “scene d’amour,” or a ringing 
martial tone to the ranks of the 
Capulets and the Montagus. The 
enunciation of the text—at least 
to one without French ears—was 
superbly done. throughout, - while 
the tonal quality was notable for 
the mood and special feeling this 
music requires. 

cad ” xt 

The orchestra, too, was at the 
peak of its form. As a matter of 
fact, considering Mr. Munch’s de- 
mands on it in the way of tempos, 
range and level of attack, and 
contrasting balances of textures,’ 
it had to be, for he left much to 
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ists, Margaret fp 

0; Le. lie Chabay, tenor; and) 

, bass, were compet- 

"and. would, indeed, 

r outstanding in a work 

ewes stylistic demands 

n this ‘does; but they 

muct out of the league 

Be behind, them. None- 

s they are tobe commended 

doing as well as they did, 

which was wholly professional but 

ust t not quite as inspiring as the 
, t of Mr. Munch's forces. 


bi ‘Th ‘nor ey is oh to carry 
on for et more on the miracies 
that pi in this huge work. We 
are all familiar with its three 
nain orchestral sections, for they 
appear regularly. at. these con- 
certs. ‘The entire ‘work, however, 
has never before been done here, 
nd it is impossible in so brief a 
space to describe the pictorial im- 
agery, the. originality. the poetry 
id the passion contained. in it. 
erlioz piles one orchestra! and. 
vocal wonder on another but most 
of all he captures ‘the extraordin- 
‘ily vivid romantic atmosphere 
that surrounds Shakespeare’s play. 
And to hear it in its entirety in 
such ‘an inspired performance as 
this is to be overcome by it. | 
‘program next week offers 
works by Faure, Barber, and 
démith Faure’s “Dolly,” Bar- 
rs Adagio for Strings, Hinde-| 
mith’s Metemorphosis of Themes 
y Weber and Chausson’s B fiat 


hand 
et lat : 
He was ia s unas 
nders ai unjustly cri 
‘He had startling oO Td 
the more aeinaing "7 bed 
| ider that it was far - 
ogy oT Mendelssohn and Schu- 
rt his he Daan ee Ap 
cipated ma ma 9f-33, oe a 
vagner. 2. Bitty rote 
wrote a id “Ye symphony, 
the “Roméo et Juliette,” Opus 17, 
heard in its complete form for the 
first time in the week-end Sym- 
phony Hall series: yesterday 
afternoon. When it ‘was first 
heard in Paris in 1839, the year 
of its composition, the audi- 
ence reactions were strongly 
mixed. So were they for the 
Messiaen symphony in. 1949. 
What is the conclusion to be 
drawn from this parallel? 
Granting the Messiaen sym- 
phony the same passage of time 
that the Berlioz symphony has 
pee will it impress its listeners 
n 2063 as being original in con- 
po: bee occasionally dull, but for 
the most part exciting? Perhaps, 
for that’s the effect. the Berlioz 
symphony has today. 
| a ORR: 


Again’ Charles Munch has 
vividly brought to mind the. 
sweep of Berlioz’ genius. The 
performance yesterday—by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with 


Dramatic Work in E ntirety | 


Se ee 


forces. of the Harvard 
a a and the Radcliffe 
‘Choral Society—revealed a score 
that hasn’t a meretricious meas- 
ure, even according to- today’s. 
ernie or aE mean ‘that there 
are no arid patches. There are, 
but they ate minor* when com- 


BERLIOZ... 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEA 


SON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, FEBRUARY 21, at 8: 30 O'clock 


-. “Roméo et Juliette,” Dramatic Symphony, Op. 14 
; | 


t — Intervention of the Prince 
ative (with Contralto) 


Introduction: Combats — Tumul 
Prologue: Choral recit 
Stanzas (Contralto) 


Choral Recitative — Scherzetto (Tenor with Chorus) 


II 
Romeo alone — Melancholy — Concert and Ball — 


ITI 
pulets’ Garden Silent and Deserted (Chorus) — 


IV 
Scherzo: Queen Mab, or the F airy of Dreams 


Festival at the Capulets’ 


Calm Night — The Ca 
Love Scene 


INTERMISSION 


Funeral Procession of Juliet (Chorus) 
Romeo in the Tomb of the Capulets 
Finale: Recitative and Air of Friar Laurence — 


Exhortation 
to Reconciliation (Bass and Chorus) 


SOLOISTS 
Romeo: LESLIE CHABAY, Tenor 


Juliet! MARGARET ROGGERO, Contralto 
Friar Laurence: YI-KWEI SZE, Bass 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor 


(First complete performance at these concerts) 
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the intuition of the men them- 
selves: it was no mere beater of) 
time they were up against yester- 
day but a re-creative master in 
the white heat of inspiration. | 

The soloists, Margaret Roggero, 
soprano; Leslie Chabay, tenor; and 
Yi-Kwei Sze, bass, were compet- 
ent enough and. would, indeed, | 
have been outstanding in a work 
making fewer stylistic demands 
on them than this does, but they 
were pretty much out of the league 
before and behind them. None- 
theless they are to be commended 
for ‘doing as well as they did,| 
which was wholly professional but! 
just not quite as inspiring as the 
rest of Mr. Munch’s forces. | 

4 oS x 

The temptation is great to carry 
on for yards more on the miracies 
that occur in this huge work. We 
are all familiar with its three 
main orchestral sections, for they 
appear regularly at these con- 
certs. The entire work, however, 
has never before been done here, 
and it is impossible in so brief a 
space to describe the pictorial im- 
agery, the orieinalitv. the poetry 
and the passion contained in it. 
Berlioz piles one orchesirai and 
vocal wonder on another but most 
of all he captures the extraordin-' 
arily vivid romantic atmosphere 
that surrounds Shakespeare’s play. 
And to hear it in its entirety in 
such an inspired performance as 
this is to be overcome by it. 

The program next week offers 
works by Faure, Barber, and 
Hindemith Faure’s “Dolly,” Bar- 
ber’s Adagio for Strings, Hinde-. 
mith’s Metemorphosis of Themes 
by Weber and Chausson’s B flat 
Symphony. 


foméo et Juliette’ Symphony | 


Munch Conducts Dramatic Work in Entir 


By Harold Rogers 
In 1949 when leonard Bern- 
stein conducted the premiere of 
Messiaen’s ‘‘Turangalila” in Sym- 
phony Hall, many listeners were 
appalled at the thought of. hav- 
ing to listen to a symphony in 
ten movements—a work that 

filled an entire program. 


see tap 4 p4: 


But since the “Turangalila” 
Symphony was composed in what 
might be thought an advanced 
idiom, perhaps the listeners may 
be forgiven their natural reluc- 
tance. Messiaen, it’s true, is not 
the easiest contemporary com- 
poser to appreciate. 

Berlioz, in his day, must have 
held a position similar to that of 
Messiaen. He was often shunned, 
misunderstood, and unjustly criti- 
cized. He had startling originality 
—all the more amazing when we 
consider that it was far in ad- 
vance of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, his contemporaries, and 
anticipated the mY works, of 
Wagner. ° « rA 

te Rl AS fizesiaen, also 
wrote a 10-movement symphony, 
the “Roméo et Juliette,” Opus 17, 
heard in its complete form for the 
first time in the week-end Sym- 
phony Hall series yesterday 
afternoon. When it was first 
heard in Paris in 1839, the year 
of its composition, the audi- 
ence reactions were strongly 
mixed. So were they for =the 
Messiaen symphony in 1949. 
What is the conclusion to be 
drawn from this parallel? 

Granting the Messiaen sym- 
phony the same passage of time 
that the Berlioz symphony has 
had, will it impress its listeners 
in 2063 as being original in con- 
ception, occasionally dull, but for 
the most part exciting? Perhaps, 
for that’s the effect. the Berlioz 
symphony has today. 

oe 


Again Charles Munch has 
vividly brought to mind the 
sweep of Berlioz’ genius. The 
performance yesterday—by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with 
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the vocal forces of the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society—revealed a score 
that hasn’t a meretricious meas- 
ure, even according to today’s 
standards. 

This doesn’t mean that there 
are no arid patches. There are, 
but they are minor when com- 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY- 


TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Seventeenth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fepruary 20, at 2: 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21, 


CS a as “Roméo et Juliette,” Dram 


I 
Introduction: Combats — 


Prologue: Choral recitativ 
Stanzas (Contralto) 
Choral Recitative — Scherzetto ( 


€ (with Contralto) 


Tenor with Chorus) 
II 
Romeo alone — Melancholy — 


| ITT 

Calm Night — The Ca 
Love Scene 

IV 


Scherzo: Queen Mab, or the Fairy of Dreams 


INTERMISSION 


Funeral Procession of Juliet (Chorus) 
Romeo in the Tomb of the Capulets 


Finale: Recitative and Air of Friar Laurence — Exhortation 
to Reconciliation (Bass and Chorus) 


SOLOISTS 
Romeo: LESLIE CHA BAY, Tenor 
Juliet: MARGARET ROGGERO, Contra/to 
Friar Laurence: YI-KWEI SZE, Bass 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor 


(First complete performance at these concerts) 
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15 O’clock 


at 8:30 o'clock 


atic Symphony, Op. 17 


Tumult — Intervention of the Prince 


Concert and Bal] — Festival at the Capulets’ 


pulets’ Garden Silent and Deserted (Chorus) — 
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peor ih Cepiie or 
: is, Each marvelous 
jre’s. love story 
ed to perfection—the 
f duliet eral proces- 
eenottetion of Friar 
ce at the tomb-when he 
the details of e “er 


pes 


ny cnet much excitement, 

: % not altogether flawless. 
lore rehearsals would have been 
e answer, but more rehearsals 


ar meses under the Boston 


yphony’ orous. schedule, 
The chorus, trained by their con- 
dither ‘G. Wallace Wood worth, 
Sang the French texts clearly and. 
‘expressively. Mr. Woodworth 
was duly honored by several cur- 
tain calls. 


Leslie Chabay as Romeo sang 


his few tenor solos with distinc- 
tion, enunciating clearly. Though 
Margaret Roggero as Juliet was 
muffled in her diction, her. A 

mtralto was steady, ery tS 

1e ear, is bass sglos of "Br 
gins ed * bol done 

Yi-Kwei whose voice ° is 

strong, open, ae well handled. ;. 
For the concerts next: 
end Mr. Munch will - conduct 
Fauré’s “Dolly” Suite, Barber's 
AL for Strings, Hindemith’s 
Symp ic Metamorphosis. of 
‘Themes by Weber, and Chaus- 
n’s. Symphony ‘in B-flat major. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


_A generally pleasant miscellany 
s¢ ves for program at this week’s 
symphony Concerts. Heard yes- 

y for ‘the first time in Boston 
- Faure’s “Dolly” Suite, six 
s for piano four hands, or- 
patra fenri Rabaud. New 
iph ony: ioe li, if not to this 
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t Adagio for 


Strings, the ranain- 
ing numbers, Hinde- 
mith's Symphony Meta~ 
morphosis of Themes 
by Weber and the Sym 
phony of Chausson, had 


orchestration of Rabaud these sim- 
ple pieces made pleasant listening. 


oreover, 4g" fifth one, “Ten-| 


| napa and ae meee: y Pas, 


spagnol” hav y wa 
cal substance. fi 
| Mr. Munch 2. ente >> pieces 


with loving care and he and the 
orchestra’s strings were eloquent 
in Barber’s Adagio. Originally 
the slow movement of a string 
uartet, composed in 1936, this 
Adagio was first taken out of its 
context by Arturo Toscanini and 
it has since attained deserved 
popularity and celeb 

orchestral piece. i 

Hindemith’s Metam@grp 
which we heard from George Szell 
in 1945 and from Mr, Burgin three 
years later, is a piece of playful 
intent, the spirit of which Mr. 
Munch seemed to miss—his treat- 
ment was much too heavy-handed. 
In fact, the orchestra was often 
downright noisy. So foreign did 
the music seem to the conductor's 
temperament that you wondered 
why he chose to play it. 

At least:the Symphony of Chaus- 
son should be down Mr. Munch's 
special alley and he did very well 
by it except in the climaxes, which, 
ito put it bluntly, were vulgarized. 
In music such as this Mr. Munch 
seems unable to achieve a fullness 
of sound without stridency. Pos- 
sibly it is a French conception of 
the nature and function of the 
heavy brass that some of us in 
this part of the world have not 
yet learned to accept. 

The Symphony itself is up and 
down, now full of a beauty that 
is Chausson’s own and now dis- 
quietingly reminiscent of Franck 
and Wagner. The audience seemed 
to find this relatively light pro- 
gram to its liking and all four 
numbers were well received. 


| Symphony Program More 
Contes renee Solid 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED F1FTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 
OE 


kighteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 27, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 28, at 8:30 o’clock 


“Dolly,” Six Pieces for Piano 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Henri Rabaud) 


Berceuse 
Mi-a-ou 
Le Jardin de Dolly 
Kitty-Valse 
Tendresse 

Le Pas Espagnol 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Adagio for Strings 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 


by Carl Maria von Weber 
Allegro 


“Turandot”: Scherzo 
Andantino 
March 


INTERMISSION 


CHAUSSON Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 


I. Lent; Allegro vivo 
II. Trés lent 
Animé 
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red with the monumental cli- 
one ll 38 Concert and Ball 


Scene, for instance, or the Capu- 
lets’ Festival. What could be 
more ‘tender adn impassioned 
than the Love Scene, expressed 
by the lustrous singing of the 
cellos! And there’s the gossamer 
Queen Mab Scherzo, of course, 
long a concert favorite. 

The glorious, ennobling finale, 
when the Capulets and Mon- 
tagues are reconciled, cam stir 
one to the depths. Each marvelous 
mood of Shakespeare’s love story 
is expressed to perfection—the 
plaint of Juliet’s funeral proces- 
sion, the exhortation of Friar 
Laurence at the tomb. when he 
discloses the details of the trag- 


edy. 
/ ome ap 


The performance, which had 
much beauty, much excitement, 
was not altogether flawless. 


More rehearsals would have been 
the answer, but more rehearsals 
are impossible under the Boston 
Symphony’s rigorous schedule. 
The chorus, trained by their con- 


ductor, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
sang the French texts clearly and 
expressively. Mr. Woodworth 
was duly honored by several cur- 
tain calls. 

Leslie Chabay as Romeo sang 
his few tenor solos with distinc- 
tion, enunciating clearly. Though 
Margaret Roggero as Juliet was 
muffled in her diction, her rich 
contralto was steady, pleasing .to 
the ear. The bass solos of Friar 
Laurence were boldly done by 
Yi-Kwei Sze, whose voice is 
strong, open, and well handled. 

For the concerts next week 
end Mr. Munch wiil conduct 
Faure’s “Dolly” Suite, Barber's 
Adagio for Strings, Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of 
Themes by Weber, and Chaus- 
son’s Symphony ‘in B-flat major. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A generally pleasant miscellany 
serves for program at this week's 
Symphony Concerts. Heard yes- 
terday for the first time in Boston 
was Faure’s “Dolly” Suite, six 
pieces for piano four hands, or- 
chestrated by Henri Rabaud. New 
to Symphony Hall, if not to this 
city, was Samuel Barber's finely 
wrought and deeply felt Adagio for 


Strings, the ranain- 
ing numbers, Hinde- 
mith's Symphony Meta- 
morphosis of Themes 
by Weber and the Sym= 
phony of Chausson, had 


orchestration of Rabaud these sim- 
ple pieces made pleasant listening, 


Moreover, the fifth one, “Ten-| 


dresse,”’ and the final “Le Pas, 
Espagnol” have_consigera}l 1USsi- 
eal substance. * f- 3 | 
' Mr. Munch presented these pieces 
with loving care and he and the 
srchestra’s strings were eloquent 
in Barber's Adagio. Originally 
the slow movement of a _ string 
quartet, composed in 1956, this 
Adagio was first taken out of its 
context by Arturo Toscanini and 
it has since attained deserved 


popularity and celebrj as 
orchestral piece. | 
iy 


Hindemith’s Metam OSis, 
which we heard from George Szell 
in 1945 and from Mr. Burgin three 
years later, is a piece of playful 
intent, the spirit of which Mr. 
Munch seemed to miss—his treat- 
ment was much too heavy-handed. 
In fact, the orchestra was often 
downright noisy. So foreign dia 
the music seem to the conductor's 
temperament that you wondered 
why he chose to play it. 

At least the Symphony of Chaus- 
son should be down Mr. Munch's 
special alley and he did very well 
bv it except in the climaxes, which, 
ito put it bluntly, were vulgarized. 
In music such as this Mr. Munch 
seems unable to achieve a fullness 
of sound without stridency. Pos- 
sibly it is a French conception of 
the nature and function of the 
heavy brass that some of us in 
this part of the world have not 
vet learned to accept. 

The Symphony itself is up and 
down, now full of a beauty that 
is Chausson’s own and now dis- 
quietingly reminiscent of Franck 
and Wagner. The audience seemed 
to find this relatively light pro- 
gram to its liking and all four 
numbers were well received, 


Symphony Program More 
Comfortable Than Solid 


Eighteenth ‘‘regular’’ program of the 
oston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch music director, at Symphony 
Hall. Faure: Suite, ‘‘Dolly” (first time 
at__ these concerts); Samuel Barber: 
Adagio for Strings (first time at these 
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kighteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Frsruary 27, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


++ Dolly,” Six Pieces for Piano 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Henri Rabaud) 


Berceuse 
Mi-a-ou 
Le Jardin de Dolly 
Kitty-Valse 
Tendresse 

Le Pas Espagnol 


(First performance at these concerts) 


BARBER Adagio for Strings 


(First performance at these concerts) 


HINDEMITH Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
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I. Allegro 
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concerts); Hindemith: Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis of Themes by Weber; Chaus- 
son: Symphony in B-flat major. 


BY CYRUS DURGIN | 


How it was played was consid-. 
erably more important than what 
was played at the Boston Symphony) 
concert yesterday. Charles Munch) 
had arranged an attractive program, 
and one that made easy listening. 
But it was a good deal more com- 
fortable than solid. £43 

Faure’s little piano pieces, written 
for the daughter of the Emma Bar- 
dac who became the second Mme. 
Claude Debussy, are what today 
we ‘would call “nice kid | stuff.” 
Henri Rabaud’s orchestration of 
them is expert and delicate, smooth 
as silk and glowing with many col- 
ors. But they have no more busi- 
ness on a symphony program than 
little Dolly would have had staying 
up late at a swank party given for 
grown-ups by her Mama. 

Nonetheless, “Dolly” was as care- 
fully performed as everything else, 
and the Boston Symphony turned 
in a truly fastidious account of the 
six pieces. The full number of 
strings, too, sang and glowed celes- 
tially (to mix up the metaphors a 
bit!) in Barber’s lush Adagio, which 
is 19th Century music, emotionally, 
with a season of modern disso- 
nance and ornamented, melodically, 
in a sort of neo-baroque fashion. 
Doesn’t seem possible that one 
piece could look three ways at 
onee, but this one does. Further- 
more, it is altogether pleasant. 

The Chausson Syvmphony, un- 
touched by the Boston Symphony 
‘for nearly 12 years, has just as 
‘mixed an ancestry, with Grand- 


father Wagner sounding out of the 
brass and the purple, fuchsia and 
heliotrope harmonies; Uncle Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens grimacing from 
the woodwinds now and again, and 
Papa Franck, his muttonchop 
whiskers bobbing in tempo (with 
here and there a little rubato), 
beaming fatuously out of the whole 
business. Even so, it all sounds 
pleasant, and it is rewarding to 
layers and audience alike to 
Sve so much soft music, and so 
much very, very loud. Mr. Munch 
gave it the full vitalizing treat- 
ment. 

Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis, however sleazy the, 
material, gets right down to busi-' 
ness and stays there. It is music 
for the sake of music; brisk, clever, 
a little waggish and irresistibly 
amiable. Furthermore, it has juice 
of tune, rhythm and harmony. 











Here, too, conductor and orchestra 
gave their best. The total result 
Was an eCasy and relaxing an after- 
noon as you could ask. 


Symphony Concert 


e Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, vave the 18th 
concert of the 72d season in Symphony 


AS ae aeeereny afternoon. The program: 
a oO * } 


cede aa ame be Ose bat Lee 


| Adagio See DONO os wees ce Barber 


Symphonic Metamorphosis of ‘Themes 
Dy W ae ee per SS PEE Hindemith 


, eber 
‘Symphony in B-flat, Op. 20 ... Chausson 





By RUDOLPH ELIE 


THIS ONE DIDN’T seem to be, 
on paper at any rate, a very 


‘stimulating sort of a program, 


but it turned out very well indeed 
even with Chausson’s fairly weari- 


some symphony, as jhe principa 
work. 2-2 ~ 23 
It is d to Say jUst why S 


symphony, interesting and indeed 
powerful as it is, should prove 
tiresome only 60-odd years after 
its premiere in Paris. Perhaps it 
only wearied me (though it did 
not seen to register too strongly 
with the audience, either), but. 
its reminiscences of Franck, of 
Wagner and even, at times, ol 
Tchaikovsky, contrived to dim- 
inish its force as it went along. 
The endless chromaticism of its 
melodic materials, the almost 
pompous character of its proc- 
lamations in the brass, and the 
over-thick harmonies tend _ to 
make it special. Whether it is 
too special to truly appeal to the 
American ear I am not in a posi- 





tion to say; it is not exactly 


“French” in the general use’ of 


that term in music, but on the 


other hand no one but a French- 
man could have composed it. 

Allin all, it 1s principally flawed, 
by the consistently heavy tone it 
adopts, for it is more than serious; 
it is somehow self - important, 
which is curious considering the 
fact that its author was one of 
‘the most modest and unconceited 
‘composers who ever lived. Well, 
perhaps it will speak to us again 
some other time; yesterday it 
seemed a little faded,:a little 
dated, a little passe. 

If the Chausson was flawed by 
its solemnity, the Hindemith was 
for its mockery. I find, on the 
occasion of its last performance 
at these concerts. five years ago, 
that I sailed into Hindemith for 









making such a ‘cruel sport 
Weber by?’ plucking out ra his 
works the admittedly third rate 
tunes and putting them together 
In a way to underline their banal- 
ity while at the same time show- 
ing us how clever he is as a mas- 
= ys. orchestra, 
L DO NOT QUITE 
Why Weber needed Bh he go 
subjected to this sort of parody 
‘but there a no denying that it 
IS a very funny parody a 
Had Hindemith been able ta vr 
vise even such banal tunes ag 
these (and he couldn't, of course 
without being ejected from the 
contemporary composer’s union) 
the Metamorphosis would rank 
with the  eleverest orchestral 
tours de force of the times. It 
Still ranks with the cleverest, but 
that the material jis Weber's 
makes it a somehow hoilow vic- 
tory, much like that of the man 
who first discovered that Dvorak’s 
Humoreske” and “Way. Down 
Upon the Swanee River” go to- 
gether admirably in counterpoint. 
_ Be that as it may, and taking 
it as a fait accompli, the Meta- 
morphosis- is a most enjoyable 
thing to listen to. The Scherzo 
with its pseudo-solemn fugue in- 
volving everything from tuba to 
umpani, and its evocation of the 
Chinese atmosphere with wood 
block, cymbals, triangle and 
gongs, comes closer to drawing 
smiles than almost anything else 
it music, Even the anilantino is 
not without its mischief, not the 
least of it being the florid passage 
‘for the flute—exquisitely played 
by Doriot Anthony, by the way— 
that brings the movement to a 
close. The final march, mean- 
while, is sheer exuverance all the 
way through. Jf Hindemith pad 
used his own melodie materials 
for this parody or, at Jeast, chosen 
the silly jingles of someone like 
Leybach or Pixis or Gottschalk 
the joke would have more point, 
Samuel Barber’s Adagio from 
Strings is beyond a doubt one of 
the most beautiful serious works 
so far composed by an American. 
It is the slow movement from 
the String Quartet in B minor, a 
|work dating from the composer's 
26th year, In the fuller vaiment 
of the string orchestra it is an 
exceptionally noble and expres- 
‘Sive piece, The melody itself. is 


almost unbelievably Jovely to have 
‘Sprung from our, times, and the 
rising tension of’ the harmonies 
as this ‘melody progresses to its 
climax is not less than gripping. 
It ‘was superbly played by the 
string band, too, to lift it to pre- 
eminence on the afternoon’s pro-. 
gram, . | 

Faure’s piano suite “Dolly” as 
orchestrated by Rabaud made a 
charming curtain-raiser for the 
program, its six brief sections be- 
ing a very tender evocation of 
Idealized childhood scenes. The 
program next week offers 
Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue, Mar- 
tinu’s First Symphony, Strauss’ 
Divertimento and Ravel’s “La 


Valse.” 


Charles Munch is cffering a 
program for the week-end 
Boston Symphony concerts that 
is intriguing when seen on paper 
but indifferent when heard in 
Symphony Hall. 5 

The two items tha pique 
ones  <anterest are Fauré’s 
‘Dolly” Suite — six children’s 
pleces for piano as arranged for 
orchestra by Henri Rabaud—and 
cates, Symphony in B-flat 

ajor, unheard in Sym 
Hall for 12 years. . ae 
Both works are pleasant, +4- 
rical, romantic, dreamy, but 
often verge on the uneventful. 
The “Dolly” Suite, of course, 
was never intended to be any- 
thing but a set of keyboard 
vignettes. They are thoroughly 
charming, if a bit lightweight, 
and occasionally they remind 

one of the string ensembles 
years ago that used to give late 
afternoon concerts in hotel 
lobbies. The final “Le Pas 
Espagnol,” a la Chabrier, was a 
Captivating bit of sparkle. 
Perhaps the Chausson was in 
the same general mood as the 
Fauré simply because both com- 
posers belonged to the late 19th- 
century romantic school. Judg- 
ing by Chausson’s often-played 
Poeme and by this, his’ only 
symphony, one might think him 
something of a French MacDow- 

































concerts); Hindemith: Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis of Themes by Weber; Chaus- 
son: Symphony in B-flat major. 


BY CYRUS DURGIN 


How it was played was consid- 
erably more important than what 
was played at the Boston Symphony} 
concert yesterday. Charles Munch 
had arranged an attractive program 
and one that made easy listening. 


| 










But it was a good deal morg com- 
fortable than solid $53 
Faure’s little piano piéces, written 


for the daughter of the Emma Bar- 
dac who became the second Mme. 
Claude Debussy, are what today 
we «would call “nice kid. stuff.” 
Henri Rabaud’s orchestration of 
them is expert and delicate, smooth 
as silk and glowing with many col- 
ors. But they have no more busi- 
ness on a symphony program than 
little Dolly would have had staying 
up late at a swank party given for 
grown-ups by her Mama. 

Nonetheless, “Dolly” was as care- 
fully performed as everything else, 
and the Boston Symphony turned 
in a truly fastidious account of the 
six pieces. The full number of 
strings, too, sang and glowed celes- 
tially (to mix up the metaphors a 
bit!) in Barber’s lush Adagio, which 
is 19th Century music, emotionally, 
with a season of modern disso- 
nance and ornamented, melodically, 
in a sort of neo-baroque fashion. 
Doesn’t seem possible that one 
piece could look three ways at 
onee. but this one does. Further- 
more, it is altogether pleasant. 

The Chausson Symphony, un- 
touched by the Boston Symphony 
‘for nearly 12 years, has just as 
‘mixed an ancestry, with Grand- 


father Wagner sounding out of the 
brass and the purple, fuchsia and 
heliotrope harmonies; Uncle Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens grimacing from 
the woodwinds now and again, and 
Papa Franck, his muttonchop 
whiskers bobbing in tempo (with 
here and there a little rubato), 
beaming fatuously out of the whole 
business. Even so, it all sounds 
pleasant, and it is rewarding to 
players and audience alike to 
have so much soft music, and so 
much very, very loud. Mr. Munch 
gave it the full vitalizing treat- 
ment. 

Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 


morphosis, however sleazy the, 
material, gets right down to busi- 
ness and stays there. It is music 
for the sake of music; brisk, clever, 


a little waggish and _ irresistibly 
amiable. Furthermore, it has juice 
of tune, rhythm and harmony. 





Here, too, conductor and orchestra 
gave their best. The total result 
Was an easy and relaxing an after- 
noon as you could ask. 


Symphony Concert 


he Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 18th 
concert of the 72d season in Symphony 


Hall yesterday afternoon. The program: 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 


THIS ONE DIDN’T seem to be, 
on paper at any rate, a very 
stimulating sort of a program, 
but it turned out very well indeed 
even with Chausson’s fairly wearl- 
some symphony, as jhe principa 


work: Aidt; Maael 
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symphony, interesting and indeed 
powerful as it is, should prove 
tiresome only 60-odd years after 
its premiere in Paris. Perhaps it 
only wearied me (though it did 
not seen to register too strongly 
with the audience, either), but 
its reminiscences of Franck, of 
Wagner and even, at times, ol 
Tchaikovsky, contrived to dim- 
inish its force as it went along. | 

The endless chromaticism of its 

melodic materials, the almost 
pompous character of its proc- 
lamations in the brass, and the 
over-thick harmonies tend to 
make it special. Whether it is 
too special to truly appeal to the 
American ear I am noi in a posi- 
tion to say; it is not exactly 
“French” in the general use of 
that term in music, but on the 
other hand no one but a French- 
man could have composed it. 

Allin all, it 1s principally flawed, 

by the consistently heavy tone it 
adopts, for it is more than serious; 
it is somehow self - important, 
which is curious considering the 
ifact that its author was one of 
‘the most modest and unconceited 
‘composers who ever lived. Well, 
perhaps it will speak to us again 
some other time; yesterday it 
seemed a little faded,:a little 
dated, a little passe. 

If the Chausson was flawed by 
its solemnity, the Hindemith was 
for its mockery. I find, on the 
occasion of its last performance 
at these concerts. five years ago, 
that I sailed into Hindemith for 
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program for the week- 
Boston Symphony concerts het 
is intriguing when seen on paper 
but indifferent when heard in 
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(First concert performance in America) 
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ell. He uses the kind of chro- 
matic voice leading as Franck, 
his colleague, but he speaks with 
the same simplicity as the 
American—lyrically, idyllically, 
often impassioned, but without 
creating much of a stir. Occas- 
sionally he employs a series of 
deceptive cadences that do not 
create interest but make one 
long for a clean-cut resolution. 


a a 


This tepid bath of romantic- 
ism was pleasantly mitigated by 
the inclusion in the program of 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis of Themes by Carl 
Maria von Weber, Here we had 
that delightful bit of symphonic 
bombast with the growling 
brasses, busy fiddles, and wood- 
winds that convolute on odd in- 


tervals. Its amusing Scherzo of 
orientalisms chatters like a cage 
of Chinese monkeys—the . flut- 
ter-tonguing trumpets, the rag- 
ging fugue, the soli percussion, 

Mr. Munch, by the way, has 
changed the seating of the or- 
chestra and has transposed the 
places of the percussion * and 
brass. That is, the percussion is 
now across the back of the stage, 
and the brass is on the left, fac- 
ing the right. The integration of 
the brass with the rest of the 
orchestra appears, from where I 
sit, to be vastly improved. 

Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings (the slow movement of 
his String Quartet in B minor) 
has been played from time to 
time by the Boston Symphony, 
but yesterday’s performance was 
the first for the week-end se- 
ries. It is one of the most ine 
spired things that Barber has 
brought off. It is inwardly 
thoughtful, as if one communing 
with himself while contemplating 
a far horizon. It has an encour- 
aging quality that builds to an 
ecstatic climax. Then it falls 
away abruptly to a serene re- 
statement of the opening mood. 
The orchestra’s string sectice 
gave it an eloquent performance 
under Mr. Munch’s intense di- 
rection. Ph 


The “Dolly” Suite, by the way, 
was also heard on this series for 
the first time. For the concerts 
next week end Mr. Munch has 
chosen Mozart’s Adagio and Fue 


gue for String Orchestra, K. 546; 
Martini’s Symphony No. 1: 
Strauss’s Divertimento (after 
Couperin), Op. 86; and Ravel’s 
“La Valse.” 

Symphony- goers might also 
wish to bear in mind that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
will make its first visit to Boston 
in 13 years on Thursday evening, 
March 12, in Symphony Hall. 
Rafael Kubelik will conduct 
Wagner’s Prelude to “Die Mei- 
stersinger”; Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony No. 3; Martint’s Doue 
ble Concerto for Two String Ore 
chestras. Piano, and Kettledrums, 
and Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition.” 


Strauss Divertimento 
Has Symphony Premtere 


Nineteentn “‘regular’’ program of Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Charles Munch 
conductor, at Symphony Hall. Mozart: 
Adagio and Fugue for_String_ Orchestra 
(K. 546);  Martinu: First Symphony; 
Richard Strauss: Divertimento (after 
Couperin), Op, 86 (first concert per- 
formance in America); Ravel: ‘La 
Valse.’’ 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


It seems strange that Boston 
should have a premiere of a work 
by Richard Strauss more than three 
years after the composer’s death. 
But the Divertimento based on 
tunes of Francois Couperin (“Le 
Grand”) never had been played at 
a concert in this country before. 
But some of us have known the 
piece for a few months by virtue 
of a Urania zecordjng of it made 
in Europe. 3-93-33 So4k 

Here, again, Strauss Was the re- 


sourceful wizard of the orchestra, 


having spun’a rainbow-colored and 
enchanting ballet suite out of 
Couperin’s harpsichord melodies of 
the late 17th and early 18th Cen- 
turies. But the music is all in 
character, though Strauss went 
further than Couperin ever could 
have done, harmonically. Yet the 
Suite sounds like bigger and richer 
Couperin, not at all like Strauss. 

The Divertimento, if any com- 
parison can be helpful, is most 
nearly like Strauss’ much earlier 
Suite, on tunes by Lully, for “The 


Would-Be Gentleman.” It was fin- 


ished in 1941, The music is mainly 
light and gay, the multiple sec- 
tions bearing fanciful titles, like 
“The Imp” and “The Enraged Lin- 
net,” such as Couperin used to put 
at the head of his compositions—in 
fact, I suspect most, if not all, came 
from Couperin. Yet there are con- 
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Adagio and Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 


Symphony No. 1 


Moderato; Poco pit! mosso 
Allegro; Trio: Poco moderato 
Largo 


Allegro non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Divertimento (after Couperin) , Op. 86 
La Visionnaire 
Muse Noisy 
nr 2 ee fine Madelon—La douce Janneton—La Sézile— 
Le Tic-Toc-Choc—La Lutine 
Le Trophée—La Linotte effarouchée 
Les Tours de Passe-passe 
Les Ombres errantes 
Les Brimborions—La Badine 


(First concert performance in A merica) 
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i episodes of tenderness. 
Mimah* oraitted one full movement 
and some subsidiary sections. ‘s 

Orchestrically, the Divertimen 3 
must be a tour de force, tricky rae 
difficult. The performance 1s sy 
described in one ba oa pt - 
The same word may be applies ‘ 
the playing of Martinus ns 
Symphony, introduced vga 5 inak 
Koussevitzky in November ; 4 
Sq much time has passed tha Ney 
work seemed new—a fact Ww oe 
speaks well for the a Antti <a 
cause it is proof that it has no 

“date’’. . 

wy : good, solid music, very eon 
fully be if = perhaps 2 Me 
in orchestration. ere Is | pat yd 
and substantial melodic inv aot 

inuous rhythmic movement. 
eemanteatly the cyan 
‘milder and more conservative - 
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a suggestion of a_ seed 

ss romantic Czech music. 
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and was enunaee she th a 

‘Mozart, performed w on Baa 
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i o weightily, made an e 

ing start for the rpc oe 
el’s “La Valse’— which Char 

Munch conducts better than —_ 

one else I know—furnished a er. 
duper, 17-jewel, rhythmically in ne 
icating and truly stunning conc 
sion. 
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e That's exactly what it phe me 
mute made of galvanized stee 
stovepipe, and this was a bated 
rare occasion when the deep fe . 
instrument was played with am wr 
Few composers ever have yest : 
that the’ tuba be played ne : 
mute, and most ge players or 
own mutes. But Guido : os 
weeks ago, asked — or 
yh little passage 1n ag 
rg Se amith + Warikee 
Se onnity. by Boston tin- 
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the concert.—C. W. D. 
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Charles Munch is offering an 
unusually interesting program 
for the Symphony Hall concerts | 
this week end—remarkable for: 
its abundant activity, emotional 
variety, and good balance. The 
music in turn is thoughtful, 
scintillating, gay, nostalgic, ~ 
profound, 3 -7-5 5 c tye 

The conductor first marshalled 
his forces of the Boston Sym- 
phony for Mozart’s Adagio and 
Fugue for Strings, K. 546, and 
showed us a side of the com- 
poser’s nature that was almost 
tragic. While we are accustomed 
to having Mozart affect us deeply 
in many subtle ways, we are 
‘seldom so stirred as we are by 
‘the penetrating introspection 
'found in this Adagio. | 
| In the fugue, however, which 
‘marches along in its square logic 
|to an inevitable conclusion, we 
lose much of the master's spon- 
‘taneous lyricism, It is masked, 
so to speak, by the exigencies 
of the form, but in effect it lacks 
nothing in the way of dignity 
and grandeur, 
| Pare’ aes 


Next Mr, Munch gave us an 
excellent performance of Bohus- 
lav Martint’s First Symphony, 
composed in 1941 and unheard 
at these concerts since 1942. This 
work displays the marvelous 
originality of which this Czech 
composer is capable, an orig- 
inality that he doesn’t always 
choose to exercise. | 

The entire work is strongly 
written, tightly bound, and in the 
first, second, and final move- 
ments he employs much orches- 
tral color, a delightful lilt, and 
impulsive off-beat syncopations. 
He uses just the right amount of 
dissonance to keep the ear alert, 
but his idiom is always tonal and 
sometimes bitonal, which places 
it in the “easy” category of con- 

mporary works, 

¥ Pie the third movement (Lar- 
go) Martini strikes more of a 


| 


least his 


8, at the con- 
of peace. The 
On troppo has a 

» like a ballet or a 
circus, and makes use of folksy 
melodies that bounce. Several of 
the climaxes along the way are 
intensely exciting, — 

The bost-intermission part of 
the concert opened with the first 
concert performance in America 
of Richard Strauss’s beguiling 
Divertimento, Opus 86, an are 
rangement of harpsichord pieces 
by Francois Couperin for a bal- 
let. Mr. Munch selected 14 of 
the numbers for this hearing and 
gave them a good French polish: 
that compensated, to some eX« 
tent, for the Slight Teutonic fla- 
vor found in Strauss’s score, In 
a recording of this work, pers 
formed by a German orchestra: 
In Berlin, one finds the French. 

Clarity all but destroyed. : 
But here Mr. Munch gave 
buoyancy to the engaging Mu- 
settes (de Choisy and de Tave 
erny) with their thrumming’ 
pedal points, and there was a 
Marvel of Clockwork for “Le 
Tic-Toc-Choc” Which features: 
the oboes, horns, and harpsi- 
chord. Danie] Pinkham per- 
formed the harpsichord parts 


with his usual] race a) m= 
mand, pecan. 2 
& f£ 


4 
Mr. Munch then concluded the 


highly Spirited 
tatin 


devastating beca 
ened the under] 
the conclusion 
wan, Derely bea 
© generally accepted inter 
pretation of “ha Valse” is that 
Ravel envisioned the end of an 
era, perhaps the Crumbling of a 
Civilization. It is true that the 
Civilized beauties of Ravel’s 
waltz, with swirling 
elight, degen- 
that is ghastly 
sm, as if the 
shattered, Perhaps 
r, Munch sees it this way; at 
performance would 


leave that impression, pn 
_ The’ orchestra: will be ‘out of 
town next week and while on its 
final New York tour of the sea- 
son. It will return to Symphony 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Marth’ 
17, when ‘the program will cons 
Sist of Moussorgsky’s “Night on 
Bald Mountain,” Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, and the First 
Symphony of Sibelius. > 
For the week-end concerts of 
March 20 and 21 William Kapell 
will be the soloist in Prokofiev's 
Piano Concerto No, 3, The pro- 
gram will also include Mouse 


sorgsky’s “Night on Bald Moune 
tain,” Schonberg’s “Music to Ace 
company a Cinema Scene,” and: 
the Sibelius First. “Oe 


Symphony Concert 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It is good once again to hear 
the music of Martinu and to real- 
ize with it that this composer, 
though perhaps in the general 
scheme of things in the second 
category of living composers, is in 
fact one of the most consistently 
‘competent men in the field. 
| His first Symphony, unheard 
here since its first performance in 

(1942, is in every sense of the word 
a contemporary piece. Its har- 
monic language is advanced and 
its procedures aggressive and en- 
ergetic. In terms of 19th cen- 
tury melody it is not tuneful but 
in terms of the melody of this 
century it is, for it is a question 


of atmosphere rather than mejodic 
lines, 9-753 Mem 
And it is in this atmosphere 


that the Symphony proves to be 
sO evocative. In many moments 
throughout it is highly and beau- 
tifully evocative of the Bohemian 
fields and forests of Smetana. 
There are the gentle quavering 
strings producing a shimmering 
picture of a summer’s day in 
Smetana’s own technical way with 
the orchestra.. There are the ru- 
ral — not rustic — rhythms and 
cross-rhythms of the idealized folk 
dance. And there are the mount- 
ing tensions of inner conflicts and 
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By Harold Rogers } 


Charles Munch is offering an 
unusually interesting program 
for the Symphony Hall concerts | 
this week end—remarkable for 
its abundant activity, emotional 
variety, and good balance. The 
music in turn is thoughtful, 
scintillating, gay, nos lgic, ey 
profound, 3 ~{-5 3 pg 

The conductor first marshalled 
his forces of the Boston Sym- 
phony for Mozart’s Adagio and 
Fugue for Strings, K. 546, and 
showed us a side of the com- 
poser’s nature that’ was almost 
tragic. While we are accustomed 
to having Mozart affect us deeply 
in many subtle ways, we are 
‘seldom so stirred as we are by 
‘the penetrating _ introspection 
'found in this Adagio. 
In the fugue, however, which 
‘marches along in its square logic 
|to an inevitable conclusion, we 
‘lose much of the master's spon- 
‘taneous lyricism. It is masked, 
‘so to speak, by the exigencies 

of the form, but in effect it lacks 

nothing in the way of dignity 
and grandeur, 

| Ce sa 


Next Mr. Munch gave us an 
excellent performance of Bohus- 
lav Martint’s First Symphony, 
composed in 1941 and unheard 
at these concerts since 1942. This 
work displays the marvelous 
originality of which this Czech 
composer is capable, an orig- 
inality that he doesn’t always 
choose to exercise. ; 

The entire work is strongly 
written, tightly bound, and in the 
first, second, and final move- 
ments he employs much orches- 
tral color, a delightful lilt, and 
impulsive off-beat syncopations. 
He uses just the right amount of 
dissonance to keep the ear alert, 
but his idiom is always tonal and 
sometimes bitonal, which places 
it in the “easy” category of con- 

orary works, 

Ror he. third movement (Lar- 
go) Martini strikes more of a 


somber note with his songful 

melodies and a development that 

is filled with struggle and as~ 

Piration, reaching, at the con- 

clusion, a sense of peace. The 

final Allegro non troppo has a 

festive flavor, like a ballet or a 

circus, and makes use of folksy 

melodies that bounce. Several cf 
the climaxes along the way are 
intensely exciting, 

The post-intermission part of 
the concert opened with the first 
concert performance in America 
Of Richard Strauss’s beguiling 
Divertimento, Opus 86, an are 
rangement of harpsichord pieces 
by Francois Couperin for a ba]. 
let. Mr. Munch selected 14 of 
the numbers for this hearing and 
gave them a good French polish: 
that Compensated, to some eX« 
tent, for the Slight Teutonic fla- 
vor found in Strauss’s score. In 
a recording of this work, pers 
formed by a German orchestra: 
In Berlin, one finds the French. 
Clarity all but destroyed. 

But here Mr. Munch gave 
buoyancy to the engaging Mu-« 
settes (de Choisy and de Tave 
erny) with their thrumming 
pedal points, and there was a 
Marvel of Clockwork for “Le 
Tic-Toc-Choe” Which features- 
the oboes, horns, and harpsi- 


rama rape Pinkham pere 
ormed the har Sichord 
With his usual] i ria 


grace and com. 
mand. aca 


‘ee owe 
Mr. Munch the 


The generally accepted inter. 
pretation of ‘La Valse” Pg om 
Ravel envisioned the end of an 
era, perhaps the crumbling of a 
civilization, It is true that the 
Civilized beauties of Ravel’s 
waltz, with swirling 


dream had 
Mr. Munch s haps 


Way; at 
least his performance wold 


leave that impression, en? 
The’ orchestra: will be out of 
town next week: and while on its 
final New York tour of the S@a- 
son. It will return to Symphony 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Marth: 
17, when ‘the program will cons 
Sist of Moussorgsky’s “Night -on 
Bald Mountain,” Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and the First 
Symphony of Sibelius. 4 
or the week-end concerts -of 
March 20 and 21 William Kapelt 
will be the soloist in Prokofiev's 
Piano Concerto No, 3. The pro- 
gram will also include Mous« 


sorgsky’s “Night on Bald Moune 
tain,” Schénberg’s “Music to Ac= 
company a Cinema Scene,” and: 
the Sibelius First. Oe: 
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Divertimento. 
La Valse 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It is good once again to hear 
the music of Martinu and to real- 
ize with it that this composer, 
though perhaps in the general 
scheme of things in the second 
category of living composers, is in 
fact one of the most consistently 
‘competent men in the field. 

' His first Symphony, unheard 
here since its first performance in 
(1942, is in every sense of the word 
‘a contemporary piece, Its har- 
monic language is advanced and 
its procedures aggressive and en- 
ergetic. In terms of 19th cen- 
tury melody it is not tuneful but 
in terms of the melody of this 
century it is, for it is a question 


of atmosphere rather than me odic 
lines. 4-97-53 Mero 
And it is in this atmosphere 
that the Symphony proves to be 
SO evocative. In many moments 
throughout it is highly and beau- 
tifully evocative of the Bohemian 
fields and forests of Smetana. 
There are the gentle quavering 
strings producing a shimmering 
picture of a summer's day in 
Smetana’s own technical way with 
the orchestra... There are the ru- 
ral — not rustic — rhythms and 
cross-rhythms of the idealized folk 
dance. And there are the mount- 
ing tensions of inner conflicts and 





oils, perhaps suggesting Mar- 
tinu's pad isolation from his na- 
ive land. 
a * that as it may, taken purely 
as a musical communication, the 
First Symphony is a_ splendid 
work that needs no interpretative 
program to make its own way. The 
final movement seems to me to be 
the only one that does not main- 
tain the high level of inspiration 
and communication of the sym- 
phony as a whole, but it 1s well 
able to achieve, as it did, a most 
gratifying reaction from the audl- 
ence. } 

It seemed, on paper, incredible 
that this was to the first American 
porformance of Strauss’ Diver- 
timento, a work dating lrom 1941. 
To be sure it could not be avail- 
able until after the war, but just 
the same seven years have elapsed 
since it was available and a new 
score by Strauss could hardly 
have failed to excite attention. 

But it turns out that the Diver- 
timento, drawn from the keyboard 
pieces of Couperin, is little more 
than a charming bonbon of litera, | 
orchestral transcriptions. There 1s) 
nothing wrong with this, and the 
music of Couperin is certainly | 

deserving of the wider public the| 
orchestral transcription can find 
for it. 

Yet we have come to expect 
the wheels within wheels that 1s 
the Strauss, say, of “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’ where one witty 
device follows another. Thus the 
Divertimento, which plays it all 
pretty straight save in a deliber- 
ate bit of fooling at the end, 
just doesn’t quite come up to ex- 
pectati¢ns despite the engaging 
piquan¢ies of sound and texture. 
Interesting enough, in this set of 
‘seven pieces, each with Couperin’s. 
iown imaginative titles, Strauss! 
‘uses the full orchestra but calls 
upon the full force only once or 
twice. As for the organ, I never 


heard it at all. 

The concert began with a fine 
performance of Mozart’s Adagio 
and Fugue for Strings, a superb 
‘piece displaying Mozart's seldom 
employed mastery of the poly- 
phonic style, and ended with 


‘Ravel’s familiar “La Valse” in a 
performance by Mr. Munch that 


ranged from a mood of the most 
radiant sensitivity to a frantic 
urgency in the final chaotic apoth- 
eosis of the waltz. The orchestra 
is on tour next week, returning 
on March 20 to do Moussorgsky’s 
“Night on Bald Mountain,” 
Schoenberg’s Music to Accompany 
a Cinema Scene, Prokofieff’s. Taird 
Piano Concerto (William Kapell, 
soloist) and Sibelius’ First Sym- 
phony. Richard Burgin will con- 
duct this program. 


Berlioz’ Symphony 


in Performance 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The pertormante of Berlioz’ 
“dramatic symphony,” “Romeo et 
Juliette” at the Symphony concerts 
of Feb. 20 and 21, the first com- 
plete one by our orchestra and the 
second in the city’s history, brought 
to mind what might be called the 
ambiguity of musical anniversaries, 
Since Berlioz was born in 1803 (on 
Dec. 11), his sesquicentennial can 
be observed any time this year or 
any time next season. And no 


doubt willbe. & ~(+$% Re 


Certainly Mr. Munch, who pro- 
duced “Romeo” with understanding 
and with loving care, has not 
needed an excuse to perform 
Berlioz’ music. Since taking over 
at Symphony Hall, he had already 
given us the great Requiem Mass; 
the “Royal Hunt and Storm” from 
“The Trojans”: the purely instru- 
mental parts of “Romeo”; the Fan- 
tastic Symphony: the “Corsair” 
Overture and that to “Beatrice et 
Benedict,” a local novelty, the con- 
durting of which actually fell to 
Mr. Burgin. Similarly, Mr. An- 
sermet inherited, last season the 
performance of “Harold in Italy,” 
While Mr. Munch’s illness com- 
pletely deprived us of two choral 
works, that we may still expect 
from him sometime, “The Child- 
hood of Christ” and “The Damna- 
tion of Faust.” 

* a : 

The musical world is anniver- 
®8ary-conscious, and when it comes 
fo memorializing, a composer's 
death is held to be of equal con- 
sequence with his birth, as witness 
the great to-do made over | Bee- 
thoven in 1927 and the Schubert 
observances of the following year. 

* ” * 

Mention of Schubert brings to 
mind the always-startling thought 
that he was Berlioz’ senior by a 
little less than seven years, whereas 
by the evidence of their music, 
they belong to wholly different 
eras. Schubert could no more have 
conceived the “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,” brought out two years after 
his brief life had drawn to a close, 
than he could have written Stra- 


vinsky’s “Rite of Spring.” Orches- 

trally speaking, Berlioz created a 

world of sound that stil] fascinates 

us. Schubert’s orchestration, like 
that of the classic masters from 

which it derives, was merely a 

garment for his thoughts, albeit 

a most becoming one. You often 

feel with Berlioz that the clothes 

came first and their wearer second, 
* ” * 

Again, outside his songs, Schu- 
bert never wrote a bar of descrip- 
tive music. In one sense or another, 
Berlioz wrote virtually nothing 
else. But this does not mean that 
Schubert’s music is “old hat” while 
that of Berlioz is glowingly alive. 
Quite the contrary. It is Schubert's 
music that is alive and destined 
to remain so, at least the best of 
it, quite indefinitely, while most of 
Berlioz’ works, like other products 
of simon-pure romanticism, have 
become museum Pieces. They are 
not without their interest and ap- 
peal, but they are completely for- 
eign to the musical thinking of 
our time. Berlioz already dates in 
a way that Schubert never will. 

7 + ™ 

Ten vears younger than Berlioz 
was Richard Wagner who, as a 
young man of 26, with no Signifi- 
cant music to his credit, attended 
the Paris premiere of “Romeo et 
Juliette” and Was quite bowlec 
over by it. And well he might 
have been. He later criticized the 

piece severely, pronouncing it a 
Straddle between the styles of 
Symphony, cantata and opera. He 
also expressed the Opinion that it 
“consisted of piles of rubbish 
heaped up among the most bril- 
liant inventions.” 
e + « 

That may. have been going a bit 
far, but it is this unevenness that 
is the most trying thing about 
Berlioz. No one of his larger works 
completely satisfies you, unless, of 
course, you belong to that small 
company of dedicated souls for 
whom he can do no wrong, who 
not only accept but praise him in 
toto, 


t * + 

It was high time that Boston 
heard another complete perform- 
ance of “Romeo,” the only previous: 
one waving taken place in 1881: in: 
Music Hail by Theodore Thomas. 
and his orchestra, a week before 
the Boston Symphovuny gave its first 
concert. If nothing else, it was 





interesting to see just. how the 
familiar instrumental portions, 
Romeo Alone, and the Fesvivities 
at the House of Capulet, the Love 
Scene, and the “Qeen Mab” Scher- 
zo, fitted into the general scheme. 


* + * 

They are still much the best 
part of it. There is so little for 
Romeo and Juliette to do, vocally, 
and what they have to do is so 
unrewarding that you felt sorry 
for Leslie Chabay and Margaret 
Roggero. Friar Laurence is given 
a better. break, and we had an- 
other opportunity to admire the 
ripe artistry of Yi-Kwei Sze. The 
choristers from Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe were at their best, but their 
only real opportunity came in the 
scene in the cemetery, where the 
good Friar bids the Capulets and 
Montagues cease their strife, and, 
heeding his words, they exchange 
vows of reconciliation. This was a 
real dramatic opportunity of which 
Berlioz made much. 


+ ~ * 

The entire performance, by the 
Way, was recorded last Sunday by 
Victor, and it should make a val- 
uable album for several reasons. 
One is that a full recording has 
never been attempted before. An- 
other is the general excellence of 
Lhe petfcrmance. Mr. Munch both 
Knows and loves his Berlioz. In 
this symphony, consuming nearly 
two hours, are an abundance of 
good things. What Wagner im- 
politely termed the piles of rub- 
\tish can be skipped. 


NO MORE ANGELS 

In the second decade of this cen- 
tury this did not seem to be a 
staggering blow. At that time there 
were other great fortunes, other 
great-spirited citizens—and no in- 
come taxes to speak of. Another 
benefactor might be found, and 
another benefactor was found. For 
years, then, Edward Dane picked 
up the deficit check at the end of 
the season—and when he died he 
didn’t provide for the orchestra 
in his will, either, 

It was now the ’30’s: a great 
depression had set in and the situa- 
tion was constantly worsening but 
it was still not desperate. There 
were private fortunes still to be 
tapped, There was Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, a man of wide social and 
financial contact and persuasion. 
Somehow, through the ever-widen- 
ing Friends, through a contact here 
and there, and especially through 
the vigorous action of the orches- 
tra’s board of directors, the Orch- 
estra remained above water. 


In the ’40’s the spiral began that 
was to lead to the present situa- 
tion. A 20 per cent. tax on tickets 
(since removed) appeared. Wages 
for musicians, as for everyone else, 
underwent a series of crushing 
rises. Operational expenses rose 
sorrespondingly in every field. And 
in the meantime, through surtaxes, 
inheritance taxes and every other 
conceivable kind of tax, not to 
mention the demands made upon 

-See (°7 (&& - 


T he Future of the Symphony 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Must Include Boston Business 


; to enlist 

The recent move by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
financial support of New England business in general and Boston 
business in particular is, I think, the most important and indeed the 
most significant move the orchestra has made since the death of its 


founder, Henry Lee Higginson. 


No one denies the debt of Boston 
and the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra to Higginson; he founded it 
in 1881 and personally supported 
it until the day of his death in 
1919. Like so many wealthy men, 
who set up great organizations dur- 
ing their lifetime or bequest great 
estates or properties to the public 
on their death but from some in- 


explicable reason do not endow 
them to guarantee at least a. pait 
of their survival (and the Crane 
estate in Ipswich is a contempo- 
rary example of the situation), 
Higginson failed to make any pro- 
vision whatever for the existence 
of the institution he_had personally 


created. -%~ $ 4 i 
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them by every other non-profit’ in. 


stitution from the Red Feather to 
the Red Cross, the potentia] a 


benefactor was no longer able to 
contribute as generously as before 
to the Boston Symphony orchestra. 

Thus, despite an all-time high 
income deriving from an all-time 
high subscription to its concerts, 
the Boston Symphony orchestra 
will conclude its season with a 
deficit not far from a quarter of 
a million dollars. And who is g0- 
ing to pick up the check this time? 


HIGH PRICES 


There are no Higginsons left 
now. There are no private fortunes 
on a smaller scale that can be 
sought out: the wealthiest man to- 
day cannot be sure that he can 
even properly fulfill his responsi- 
bilities to his heirs. The private 
citizen, who struggles to even af- 
ford the price of a pair of concert 
tickets, cannot with his five and 
ten dollar contributions to hte 
Friends, come near erasing the 
deficit of the orchestra. Even the 
city of Boston, constantly on the 
brink of financial chaos, must wor- 
ry over its plans to help relieve 
aie ae by reducing or elimi- 

Ing the taxes it levie . 
phony Hall. phim doy 
_ What is the answer to all this, 
since City, State or Federal subsidy 
1s unthinkable jin the democratic 
scheme of things? The answer to 
this Is New England and Boston 
business and industry, and that 
answer does not under any stretch 
of the imagination involve the: 
charitable gesture. It is not a 
question of further importuning | 


business to support a worthy cause) 


simply because it is a worthy 
cause. It is a question of demon- 
Strating to business that helping 
to support the Boston Symphony 
orchestra is good business, And 
there is no institution in the city 
that can give business its dollar’s 
worth of value in terms of adver-| 
ising, publicity and prestige as) 
spectacularly as the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Consider the events of this year 
alone, Last May the Boston Sym- 
Phony gave 16 concerts in 11 Eu- 
ropean capitals. It is impossible 
to convey the extent of the success 
of this tour in terms of establishing 
Boston’s eminence as an American 
capital of culture; the European 
audiences in each city were not 


less than stunned. What ever else 
the Europeans who heard and heard 


about the Boston Symphony kno 
about ‘Boston—and the fact ‘is they 
don’t know anything about it—they 
will never forget that it is the home 
pi preg a Semen ves describe 
€ greatest o 
<> g rchestra in the 
At this moment Arthur Fied] 
and a touring Boston Pops phe ars 
tra are visiting no less than 61 
American cities. We haven’t heard 
much about it here, but Mr. Fiedler 
and his orchestra have been ab- 
solutely bowling the audiences 
Over; the success of the tour is. 
not less than prodigious, | 
In April the Boston Symphony 
begins its first nation-wide tour to 
play In 26 cities from here to San 
‘Francisco and back, That it wil] 


once and forall establish the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra as the 
greatest American orchestra is a 
foregone conclusion. But it will, at 
the same time, prove a -Mission- 
ary influence of incalculable value 
in terms of dollars and cents in 
spreading the name and fame of 
Boston. If, in some future day, it 
4S possible to announce that the 
orchestra is happily and proudly 
‘Supported by Boston business and 
Industry, the reflected vision enter- 
Prise, and community responsibili- 
ty of Boston business and industry 
will surely Prove to have its re. 
ward in more and more establish- 
ing that Boston is, in fact 
as well aS reputation, one of the 
great cities commercially as wel] 
4S culturally of the nation, 
ae net 
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BY JAMES J. CANAVAN 
Have you ever wondered what 
goes on behisid-the:scenes when the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra plays 
a recording sessia,,ayd wished you 
could be present at one? We 
you'd find it; an unusually integ 
esting and exciting experience as 
this writer did. , 

Last week RCA Victor sent theif 
experts up from New York to re- 
cord Hector Berlioz’, famed ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” It was the first, 
time the intricate work has been 
done complete and every one con- 
eerned—more than 250 people— 
was “up” for the performance. | 

This famous dramatic symphony, 
to be released for the general pub-' 
lic in September, commemorates 
the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Berlioz. Putting the symphony 
on records is one of the highlights 
in the colorful career of conductor 
Charles Munch. Munch and Ber- 
lioz, both French, have contributed 
greatly to the history of music. 


The recording, a work of skill 
and precision, was planned months 
in advance. Some of the very best 
brains in the music industry were 
engaged in the project and even 
the minutest detail received expert 
attention in advance. The sym- 

hony takes only 95 minutes but 
undreds of people worked long 


hours to mals it a huge success. 
‘ -$ 3 foe 
Technical 31-83 F 


Sharing with the conductor the 
responsibility for the proper execu- 


————— a 


a 


usic Recording 


roduced:-# 


tion of the classic were the 110 
musicians of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, plus two huge choral 
groups comprising 125 singers in 
all, The choristers were from the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. 


RCA Victor’s music director, 
Richard Mohr, a young musical 
genius, is responsible for the ex- 
cellent reproduction of Red Seal 
Records. With a stop watch and 
a head full of musical notes, he 
sits before a huge speaker during 
a recording and chooses the cor- 


rect sound “level.” 


Several days before the actual 
recording, Mohr and his crew of 
skilled recording engineers flew up 
from New York and started to plan 
fhe recording session. The engi- 
neers ‘had their elaborate equip- 
ment: shipped up beforehand and 
set it up.as soon as they got on 


location. 


“f The #ecording equipment is 
prth more than $50,000 and is 
“most modern available. The 


~“yaierephories alone cost about $500 


wach, They are so placed as to 


. pick up every available sound. Ac- 


t , are set up around the 
stage wih ~-athematical precision. 

Betd.—- ...-, ‘ass put in position, 
the entire symphony is “listened 
to” b>, the musical director and the 
engineers. While the orchestra is 
playing, Mohr makes notes on the 
score and gives suggestions to the 
engineers. They make their mike 
placements according to the way 
the symphony comes through on 
the speaker. 


Requires Team Work 


_ Occasionally the engineers find 
it necessary to discuss acoustic 
Problems with the conductor, and. 
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Tix’ by Boston Symphony Orchestra 


BY JAMES J. CANAVAN 


Have you ever wondered what 
goes on behind the scenes when the 
Boston Symphon Orchestra plays 
a recording sessiGsi, and wished you 
could be present at one? Welk 
you'd find it an unusually inte¥- 
esting and exciting experience as 
this writer did. 

Last week RCA Victor sent their 
experts up from New York to re- 
cord Hector Berlioz’ famed ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” It was the first 
time the intricate work has been, 
done complete and every one con-| 
eerned—more than 250 people—_| 
was “up” for the performance. : 

This famous dramatic symphony, : 
to be released for the general pub- 
lic in September, commemorates 
the 150th anniversary of the birth 
ef Berlioz. Putting the symphony 
on records is one of the highlights 
in the colorful career of conductor 
Charles Munch. Munch and Ber- 
lioz, both French, have contributed 
greatly to the history of music. 


The recording, a work of skill 
and precision, was planned months 
in advance. Some of the very best 
brains in the music industry were 
engaged in the project and even 
the minutest detail received expert 
attention in advance. [he sym- 

hony takes only 95 minutes but 
undreds of people worked long 
hours to mak i, St Pos 
Technical Preparations 


Sharing with the conductor the 
responsibility for the proper execu- 


tion of the classic were the 110 
musicians of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, plus two huge choral 
groups comprising 125 singers in 
all. The choristers were from the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. 


RCA Victor’s music director, 
Richard Mohr, a young musical 
genius, is responsible for the ex- 
cellent reproduction of Red Seal 
Records. With a stop watch and 
e head full of musical notes, he 
sits before a huge speaker during 
a recording and chooses the cor- 


rect sound “level.” 


Several days before the actua! 
yecording, Mohr and his crew ot 
skilled recording engineers flew up 
from New York and started to plan 
the recording session. The engi- 
neers had their elaborate equip- 
ment shipped up beforehand and 
get it up as soon as they got on 
location. 


The recording equipment is 


‘tworth more than $50,000 and is 
\ Gite most modern available. The 


itierophones alone cost about $500 
wach. They are so placed as to 
pick up every available sound. Ac- 
tually they are set up around the 
stage wit’ ~-athenmatical precision. 

Beto._ ...., ass put in position, 
the entire symphony is “listened 
to”? b> the musical director and the 
engineers. While the orchestra is 
playing, Mohr makes notes on the 
score and gives suggestions to the 
engineers. They make their mike 
placements according to the way 
the symphony comes through on 
the speaker. 


Requires Team Work 
Occasionally the engineers find 


it necessary to discuss acoustic 
problems with the conductor, and, 
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Mr. Mohr has also recorded “After all, this is what we’re try- 
symphonies conducted by Leopold ing to do. If we do it well then, 
Stowkowski and Arturo Toscanini, of course, we get pleasure also. 
among many others. “Fach of the Even we at RCA Victor get a great 
conductors works differently,” he thrill listening to a newly-released 
added, “so we have to watch for record: All the hard background 
many things. work is soon forgotten when we 

find that it has been worth while. 
Hall Is Perfect We hope the public feels the same 
way.” , 

“Boston’s Symphony Hall is the 3-1 ~ 53 
most re ee pertect hall in 
the country. is is with an audi- : | ray 
ence, but when it is empty the hall SYMPHONY CONCERT 
presents other problems. These BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
must be taken into consideration When Richard Burgin put to. 


ording, : 
” i ding j gether the program of this week's 
To make up for the audience 


absence we hang a huge cloth from Symphony concerts, he planned to 
the ceiling in order to get a good honor two living Composers, Pro- 
recording. The cloth acts as a kofieff and Sibelius, the one 


sort of baffle plate. through his Third Piano Concerto, 

“Often we are asked why we lwith William Kapell as soloist, and 

do not allow an audience in to the other through his First Sym- 

view a recording session. The an- Phony. The death of Prokofieff, 

Swer is that the possibility of some- several days before word of it 

one coughing or making some sort reached this country, transformed 

of noise is always present with an ithe performance of the concerto 

audience in the hall. into a memorial, and next week Mr. 

— =a ae Bie : “Putting an orchestra of this Munch will pay further tribute by, 
ee size on records is a huge job. The bon f ve Pate ee the BF 0m cme 
| i ~ymphony. Sibelius, incidenta 3 

Musical director Richard ding engineer Jack Leyton. ocormmers ore sas a an ex is still hale and hearty wr ce Ys} 
roblem with recording = ,Penditure of $35, - thus it is 3 

pany discusses p . easy to see why we must he «o ‘At the head of this week's yi 
careful even during the listening vam stands Moussorgsky’s “A 

period. If the mikes and every- Night on Bald Mountain” and the 

thing are not just so it will require remaining number js Schoenberg’s 

a remake, This can be very costly. ‘“Musie to Accompany a Cinema 

. Scene,” in its first loca] perform- 

Magic With Tape ances, We may recognize here the 

hand of Richard Burgin, Never- 

“All our recording is done on theless, the program has a Kousse- 


tape and we can do sheer magic vitzkyan cast and the playing of 


with it, : it yesterday, notably in the Mous- 
Sa’ oar eet 6 rset date sorgsky and Sibelius items, had a 


in half if we want to. Recording Koussevitzkyan sound. With a 
is far different now than it used touch of nostalgia one recognized 


to be in the days when wax was this as the Boston Symphony we 
used to capture the sound, had known of yore. As for Mr. 
It is Mohr’s responsibility to Burgin, he has never appeared to 
produce colorful. brilliant sound on better advantage than he did in 
the tape. All the ticks, pops and the Sibelius Symphony, which was 
squishes must be out before the given a most eloquent ° Pes ul 
final records are made, It is kind presentation, S-al- 53 
of a musical geometry, That of this’week is Mr. Kapell’s 
Mohr. who looks like a college first appearance at the Symphony 
freshman, added - “When people de concerts since 1946, and it is some 
into a record shop to acquire a time tate ts have heard omy" a 
di ; i recital, He has grown in artistic 
disc, they “xpect the best. This, stature and he has lost none of the 
of course, pleases us, If they ex- virtuoso fire that distinguished him 
pect fine reproduction, then it is from the very outset. The Concerto 
our job to give it to them. If rec. BF grate Mead Nat an ead -bng 
| , venicie for the display of his par- 
ore isteners mane. down for an ticular abilities and it was good 
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Musical director Richard Mohr of the RCA bs Macon 
pany discusses problem with recording engineer Ja 
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aaa of Hector Berlioz’ dramatic symphony, 
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a a Kwei Sze. bass, and Leslie Chabay, tenor. 








Left to right: Margaret Roggero, contralto; 


Mr. Mohr has also recorded 
symphonies conducted by Leopold 


Stowkowski and Arturo Toscanini, 


among many others. “Fach of the 
conductors works differently,” he 
added, “‘so we have to watch for 
many things, 


Hall Is Perfec? 


“Boston’s Symphony Hall is the 
most acoustically perfect hall in 
the country. This is with an audi- 
ence, but when it is empty the hall 
presents other problems. These 
must be taken into consideration 
in recording, 

“To make up for the audience 
absence we hang a huge cloth from 
the ceiling in order to get a good 
recording. The cloth acts as a 
sort of baffle plate. 


“Often we are asked why we 
do not allow an audience in to 
vieW a recording session, The an- 
swer is that the possibility of some- 
One coughing or making some sort 
of noise is always present with an 
audience in the hall. 

“Putting an orchestra of this 
sizé on records is a huge job. The 
orchestra alone calls for an ex- 


penditure of $35,000. Thus it 1s 
€asv to see why we must he «o 


Caretul even during the listening 
period. If the mikes and every- 
thine are not ust so 1t will require 
a remake. This can be very . Ostl 


Magic With Tape 


“All our recording is done on 
tape and we can do sheer magic 
with it. We can cut a note right 


in half if we want to. Recording 
is far different now than it used 
to be in the days when wax was 
used to capture the sound,’’ 


It is Mohr’s responsibility to 
Produce colorful. brilliant sound on 
the tape. All the ticks, pops and 
squishes must he out before the 
final records are made, It is kind 
of a musical geometry. 

Vohr. who looks like a college 
resnman, added: “When people gy 
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evening and derive enjoyment from 
listening, then we who help make 
this possible, are happy. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


‘After all, this is what we’re try- 
ing to do. If we do it well then, 
of course, we get pleasure also 
Even we at RCA Victor get a creat 
thrill listening to a newly-released 
record, All the hard background 
work 1s soon forgotten vhen we 
find that it has been worth while 
We hope the public feels the « me 


vay.” 7s 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY smITH 

When Richard Burgin put to. 

- 

gether the Program of this week's 
Si mphony concerts, he planned to 
honor two living Composers, Pro. 
kofieff and Sibelius, the one 
through his Third Piano Concerto. 
With William Kapell as SOloist, and 
the other through his First Sym- 
phony. The death of Prokofieff. 
several days before word of jt 
reached this country, transformed 
the performance of the concerto 
into a memorial, and next week Mr. 


Munch wil] Pay further tribute DV, 


way of a revival of the “Classical” 


Symphony, Sibelius, Incidentally, ' 


iS Still hale and Nearty at 87. 

At the head of this week's pro- 
2%am = stands Moussorgsky’s ‘A 
Night on Bald Mountain” and the 
remaining number js Schoenbere . 
“Musie to Accompany a Cinema 
scene,” in its first local perform- 
ances, We may recognize here the 
Nand of Richard Burgin, Never- 
theless. the Program has A Kousse- 
VitzKyan cast and the playine of 
if yesterday, notably in the Mous- 
sorgsky and Sibelius items, had a 
Koussevitzkvan sound With a 
Couch of nostalgia one recognized 
this as the Boston Sy, mphony we 
had known of yore. As for Mr. 
Burgin, he has never appeared to 
better advantage than he did in 
the Sibelius Symphony, which was 
given a most eloguent_and prceful 
presentation. Z-al- 5% f 

That of this’week is Mr. Kapell’s 
Wrst appearance at the Svmphony 
Concerts since 1946, and jt js some 
lime since we have heard him in 
recital, He has grown In artisti 
stature and he has lost none of th: 
Virtuoso fire that distinguished him 
from the very Outset. The Concerto 
tf Prokofieff proved an admirable 
vehicle for the display of his par- 
ticular abilities and. it was good 
'o hear for itself alone. This is 
music of sinvular attractiveness 
and exceedingly rewarding to the 
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| to Accompany a Cinema Scene 
(First performance at t 


hese concerts) 


PROKOFIEFF. __ 


'hird Concerto for Pi | 
la 
L Andante ~ Allegro noforte, Op. 26 


II. Theme — Andantino 
Variation I. L’istesso tempo 
Variation II, Allegro 
Variation III, Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V, Allegro giusto 
Theme L'istesso tempo 
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- III. Allegro 

enki: Music ee IV. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia) : Andante: Allegro molto 
Cinema Scene and Prokofiew’s 
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William Kapell will play at the week-end concerts by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Pianist Plays Prokofiev's 
Third Concerto ‘ 


By Harold Rogers 


Richard Burgin gave us an- 
other immensely satisfying pro- 
gram yesterday afternoon. It was 
the second of three concerts that 
have fallen to him this week as 
the associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
William Kapell is also appearing 
in Symphony Hall as the piano 
soloist for the week-end concerts. 

Mr. Burgin has carried over 
two selections from his program 
of last Tuesday—Moussorgsky’s 
“A Night on. Bald Mountain,” 
which opened the concert, and 
Sibelius’s Symphony No, 1 in E 
minor, which closed. it. In be- 
tween we heard Schoénberg’s fas- 


cinating Music to Accompany a 

Cinema Scene and Prokofiev’s 

Third Piano Concerto, Opus 26, 

with Mr, Kapell at the keyboard. 
ee: BE 

Though there is a_ certain 


amount of youthful arrogance in 
Mr. Kapell’s mien that interferes 


with the listener’s wholehearted | 
acceptance of his perforn:ance, | 


his playing per se is prilliant, 
brittle, and exuberantly correct 
for Prokofiev’s colorful score. He 
has the deft touch, ripples off 
Scale passages with sparkling 
grace, and bites off great hand- 
fuls of notes with insouciance. 
The relationship between piano 
and orchestra was generally ex- 
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. Music to Accompany a Cinema Scene 
(First performance at these concerts) 


PROKOFIEFF 


Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 
I. Andante — Allegro = 


Il. Theme — Andantino 
Variation I. L’istesso tempo 
Variation II, Allegro 
Variation If, Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V, Allegro giusto 
heme Listesso tempo 


'NTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 
Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico 

- Andante ma non troppo lento ; 

. Allegro 

- Finale (Quasi una Fantasia) : Andante: Allegro molto 
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act’ and the dynamic balance was | 
such that Mr. Kapell’s piano was , 
always in the foreground. The. 
Prokofiev Third, while advanced 
in style, is filled with so many 
lyrical and singable melodies that 
it is not a difficul work 3 take 
to one’s heart. =f, ri 
i RE Oa S. 

The Andantino, something cf 
a promenade, has much ot the 
same charm that we find in his 


“Classical” Symphony. There are 
sweeping vistas to be found in 
the variations of the second 
movement, and the finale builds 
an exciting pitch of intensity. 

Perhaps Schonberg’s Music to 
Accompany a Cinema £cene was 
“never intended for cinematic 
uses,” as stated in the Boston 
Symphony’s bulletin. But the 
opinion that it could not con- 
ceivably have been matched to 
any film whatever seems to apply 
more to the movies of 1930, when 
the piece was composed, or per- 
haps even more so to the au- 
diences of 1930, 

On listening to it yesterday, 
one could easily visualize the 
type of Hollywood product for 
which such music would be ap- 
propriate, and many Hollywood 
composers are presently appro- 
priating some of Schonberg’s 
techniques to set the very moods 
found in this work—‘Threaten- 


ing Danger-—Fear—Catastrophe.” 
The listener would hardly have 
to read the program notes to be 
vividly aware of what Schonberg 
had to say, In the concert hall it 
is a high order of expressionism 
by the master of expressionism, 
From the screen it would be ex~ 
pected to accompany a rather low 
order of melodrama —the kind 
that is filled with terror, sus- 
pense, pee, “ye a chase, 


If the expressionistie school 
has any shortcomings, and I sus- 
pect it does, one Of them might 
be its unsuitability for expressing 
some of the more positive factors 
of life—loving-kindness, for in- 
stance, or mercy, peace, Or joy, 
These things will never grow old~ 
fashioned, but the expressionistic 
probing into darker human emo- 
tions can weay upon the sensibil~ 
ities if prolonged. 

Nicolas Slonimsky, who con- 
ducted the first American pere 
formance in 1933, said yesterday 
that when Otto Klemperer gave 
the premiere in Berlin, one critic 


allied it “un-music” and said 
rary, Solr it lasted only 10 
minutes, It is certainly not “un- 
music,” not to the sophisticated 
ears of 1953, but perhaps it is 
fortunate that it doesn’t last 
longer than 10 minutes. 

At least without a movie melo- 
drama to share one’s attention. 


Burgin, Kapell Share 
Symphony Spotlight 


Twentieth ‘regular’? program of Bos— 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 
. Richard Burgin conducted. Mous- 
sorgsky: ‘“‘A Night on Bald Mountain”; 
Schoenberg: “‘Music to Accompany a 
Cinema Scene” (first time at these con- 
certs); Prokofieff: ird Piano Concerto 
(William Kapell,’ soloist); Sibelius: First 
Symphony, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Richard Burgin chose a program 
characteristic of him for his ap- 
pearance as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts this 
week, None of the music had been 
frequently played here in the re- 
cent past, and one piece to all in- 
tents and purpgses, was brand new 
to the local public. 

For me the high point yesterday 
arrived with the Third Piano Con- 
certo of Prokofieff, with the excel- 
lent William Kapell to play the 
solo part with his resourceful key- 
board technic, his splendid sense 
of rhythm and overall musician- 
ship. Both Concerto and _ soloist 
were, indeed, long overdue to be 
heard here again. Though the be- 
ginnings of the score go back to 
the earlier days of Prokofieff’s 
career, it is nonetheless typical of 
him in its harmonic zest, the gen- 
eral superiority of its facture, and 


its complete avoidance < VY 
sentiment. 3-2) - 2 hale 

This, for an audience, i#¥ com- 
pletely “ear-music,” to be relished 
for its sheer sound and its abun- 
dance of spirited rhythms, not to 
muse over, or by which to be emo- 
tionally stirred. And yet a distinct 
lvrical quality hovers over this 
work, perceptible at the outset in 
the brief introduction before the 
piano comes in. 

I cannot imagine a piano perform- 
ance of this Concerto any better 
than Kapell’s, unless it were that 
of the late composer. But there 
again I suspect that Kapell is the 
better pianist. Burgin’s conducting 
of the orchestral part was neat. 
clean and vivacious. In short, all 
elements combined to make a most 
delightful whole. The enthusiastic 
response of the audience indicated 
they thought so. An 

The “new” piece (although writ- 
ten in 1930), was the late Arnold 


Schoenberg’s “Music to Accompany 
a Cinema Scene.” This essay in the 
12-tone style, which according. to 
its three subtitles, attempts to sum- 


mon the moods of. “Threatening 
Danger,” “Fear” and “Catastrophe.” | 


was not created for a special film. 
in fact not for any film at all, but 
aS a sort of mood music for an 
imaginary film. 

Despite its complex organization 
and its evident difficulty, this music 
of Schoenberg to me is merely an- 
other in the lengthening parade of 
12-tone pieces which rasp, scratch, 
whine and make what I believe 
Ernest Newman once described as 
“nasty noises.” To be sure, there is 
a superficial sense of vague emo- 
tional unpleasantness about it, but 
not much. But if you liked it. don’t 
allow your own pleasure to be 
spoiled. 

Sibelius of the First Symphony 
brought a resounding and comfort- 
ably old-fashioned conclusion to 
the concert. We hear less and less 
of the Finnish composer at Sym- 
phony Hall these days, after a 
period when we heard too much of 
him. The E Minor Symphony, while 
not characteristic of the later. more 
essential” Sibelius. is a survival 
of 19th Century eloquence and lush 
richness of. sound.. It is also a very 

g00d Symphony. In this, as in all 
the program, Durgin showed a dis- 
tinct ripening of Powers, interpre- 
tively, and steadily increasing au- 
thorty as an orchestral technician. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Richard Burgin conducting. gave the 20th 
e 


program of th season in Svm- 


Phony Heal) yesterday afternoon The 
soloist was William Kapell.. The pro- 
“A Night on: Bald Mountain” 
Moussorgsky 
Music to Accompany a Cinema a 


Concerto No. 3. On. 26 
Symphony No, lin E minor, a 
Sibelius 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The coincidence that brought 
to the program of this concert a 
major work of a composer who 
died earlier in the month served 
to demonstrate all the more 
vividly the great loss the musi- 
cal world has suffered in the 
death of Serge Prokofieff. 

That Prokofieff’s creative ca- 
reer was largely over after no- 
tice was served on him by the 
Central Committee of the So- 
viet in 1948 that his works were 
‘formalistic’”” — meaning, appar- 
ently, that the’ were tainted by 


the musical ¢rush of the western 
world—is true enough. Proko- 
fieff, in a tragic confession of his 
own guilt, promised to do better 
and recanted with a patriotic 
bonbon entitled “On Guard for 
Peace,” a cantata even Glazcu- 


noff would haye hesitated to pu 
his name on. ¥2f+ 7 Wes id 
It brought him back“¥6 favo 


more or less, with Pravda, but 
the rest of the world knew that 
the Prokofieff of the Third Con- 
certo, of the Classica] Symphony 
(which we are to hear next 
week), “Romeo and Juliet” and 
even “Peter and the Wolf” was 
Silenced. Nonetheless, the pre- 
purged Prokofieff was one of the 
real musical giants of the 20th 
century, a man who took the 
‘musical Janguage he grew up 
with and advanced that language 
exactly as all his forerunners 
had advanced the language they 
were born into. This is to say 
that Prokofieff, who was actual- 
lv rebuked as a student for his 
too-conventional harmon les, | 
built his musie on established | 
foundations through a deliberate | 
but nonetheless inspired exten.’ 
sion of means. 


Highly Original | 


Thus it was that his Third. 
Concerto, though springing "a 
most directly from the tradition 
of Glazounoff, is at the same 
time a highly original, highly in- 
dividual piece. The forward anov- 
ing urgency, the force of expres- 
sion, the boundless energy and 
drive employing endlessly ingeni- 
ous melodic. and harmonic de- 
vices, 18 there for all to Rear. 

Even in the variations on as 
engaging a theme as any that 
appears In the modern literature. 
the sense of inspiration, of ur- 
ened IS €vident. : 

+t 1S quite some time since 
Wiliam Kapell has Played for 
US, and while this js perhaps not 
quite the concerto to fully dem- 
onstrate the mellowed interpre- 
tative artistry of a Pianist, he 
has considerably expanded his 
norizons..He was Clearly suffer- 

ing from a cough yesterday, but 
''t didn’t seem to throw him off: | 
jon the contrary, he accomplished 
the technical difficulties with 
seeming ease. His playing, as 
well as his _ appearance, sug- 





gested maturity, poise, security 
and authority, and save for a 
little mannerism of beating 
time on the sustaining pedal, he 
was in all ways a pleasure to see 
and hear. 


If Prokofieff built his art on 
the foundation of his predeces- 
sors, the same cannot be said 
of Schoenberg, who went off and 
dug his own foundation, It is 
quite a foundation, to be sure, 
and everyone who has followed 
him has taken a pretty close 
100k at it, but it’s still there 
without a house on it and, after 
35 years, has every indication 
of remaining without one. In- 
deed, Schoenberg himself 
couldn’t even build a house on 
lit though he threw, from time 
to time, a few two-by-fours 
| across it. 


First Time Here 

Such a two-by-four was his 
‘Music to Accompany a Cinema 
Scene,” here receiving its first 
Boston performance. It is inter- 
esting to hear; the sound effects 
are very arresting. It even, after 
a fashion, evokes a mood. But it 
remains a two-by-four with no 
significance for anyone but 
those who are interested enough 


to examine the grain. Mr. Slo- 
nimsky, in his notes for the 
work, tells us that the 12-tone 
system will cease to be ca- 
covhony when the listener will 
take the trouble to learn its 
laws and customs. This is like 
Saying everybody could enjoy the 
smell of H2SO04 if he learned its 
formula. 

The fact of the matter—and 
it has never been properly 
touched on by musicologists—is 
that the ear’s response to music, 
like the nose’s response to 
smells, is a deep-seated phycho- 
logical and physiological matter 
that involves almost every con- 
sideration but taking trouble to 
learn anything. After all, most 
musical prodigies, Prokofieff, for 
one, demonstrated immense mu- 
sical gifts before they could 
read or write. Schoenberg, how- 
cver, perhaps _ Significantly 
enough, didn’t decide to be a 
composer until he was 16 and 


that, if you know your musical 
biography, is pretty late in the 
day. 

Mr, Burgin, who conducted 
excellently throughout, brought 
the concert to a close with a 
big reading of Sibelius’ First 
Symphony. The program next 
week offers Prokofieff’s Classi- 
cal Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto (Nathan Mil- 
stein, soloist), Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 and Chabrier’s 
‘‘Bourree Fantasque.”’ 


Fricsay Invited 


Ferenc Fricsay, the Hungarian 
conductor, has been invited by 
Charles Munch to be guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra here next Fall. This wil] 
be the first American appearance 
of Mr. Fricsay who, however, has 
become known in the United States 
by his recorded performances with 
the Philharmonic and RIAS Orches- 


tras in Berlin.#.2 J- 53 
symphony Concert 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 21st 
program of the 72d season in Symphony 
Hall nate ei eernges: aaa 

s Nathan Milstein, e pr : 
tassicn] Symphony, Op. 25...Prokofieff 


: rto in D, Op. 35..... . Tchaikovsky 
geht No. 2 | Honegge! 


Bourree Fantasque Chabrier 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

In a season of some exceedingly 
high water marks this concert 
must take its place among the 
very highest. 

Everything about it was per- 
fect. The program offered the 
new and the old, the diverting 
and the powerful, the thrilling 
and the tumultuous. The per- 
formance offered a wide variety 
of styles, from the drily exact 
to the emotionally tense, from the 
technically dazzling to the rous- 


ing tonal climax of full orchestra 
in full ery. There was person- 
ality in everything, too, and style 
and high spirits, and real com- 
munication throughout. It was, 
in every sense of the word, the, 
lind of concert that every con-'! 
cert should be (and many this 
season have been), but at the 
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i@arnead It under his master. 
Leopold Auer (to whom it was 
dedicated), and grew up in its 
‘tradition, Yet, after perhaps 3 
‘years of playing it, he has 
neither lost his belief in it nor 
his freshness of feeling for it. 

Here was no tossing off of a 
well-remembered set’ piece re- 
quiring nothing but a going 
through the motions, but a re- 
creative act of high integrity 
and devotion. He deserves as 
much credit for this approach, 


in fact, as for his technical at- 
tainment itself, and it was, I am 
sure, as much his approach as 
his technique that. communi- 
cated itself so Surely to the au- 
dience as to cause it to call him 
hack to the Stage so repeatedly. 

There are few works of recent 
A y the emotional 
| of Honegger’s Second 
symphony. A masterwork for 
tthe string orchestra both in its 
technical deployment of the 
tring band and its musicality of 
thought, it rises into the realm 
of the transcendent for the 
levation of its musical meaning. 

his is absolute music, to be 
sure, just as the Eroica is, but 
like the Eroica it is an expres- 
Sion of violently felt persona] 
emotion. 

In this case the composer's 
anguish at the fall of France 
may be read into it (whether 
t was intended or not), but J 
enture to say that the musical 
listener, whether or not he 
knows anything of the work’s 
creative impulse, would not fail 
to recognize and be touched by 
the immense ur 


of it, is one of the supreme. at- 


jtainments in the concert hall. 


The concert began with an en- 


. chanting performance of Proko- 


fieff’s Classical Symphony and 


ended with «an €@ave-shaking per- 
formance of Chabrier’s ‘‘Bourree 
Fantasque.’’ Next week’s program 
is given over to Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion and it begins on Kriday 
afternoon at 3:30. Repeat, 3:30. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Three things combined to make 
yesterday’s Symphony Concert a 
notable occasion: Nathan Mil- 
‘stein’s exceptional performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, 
Mr. Munch's intense reading of the 
‘Honegger Second Symphony, and 
‘Uhe dazzling fashion in which he 
served up the final number, the 
Chabrier - Mottl. “Bou ee “an- 
tasque,” -2Zo*) 5 Poi om 

Although™ Richard “Burgin had 
paid tribute at last week's concerts 
lo the late Serge Prokoktfeff, 
through the performance of his 
Third Piano Concerto, with Wil- 
liam Kapell as soloist, Mr. Munch 
felt that he, too. Should do some- 
thing. Thus, the program for the 
present pair starts off with the 
“Classical” Symphony, 

Mr. Munch interpreted _ the 
“classical” part of it more strictly 
than did Koussevitzky in his fre-| 
quent performances of the adroit 
little work. Particularly in the 
first two movements, the Munch’ 
version tended to be spare, thin! 
and dry of tone. With the silken! 
Sheen of Koussevitzky’s strings) 
Still in the ear it was not easy to 

accept Mr. Munch’s conception, 
However, the Spirited last move- 
ment went better than the rest 
and the performance was well 
received. 

Cries of “Bravo” greeted Mr. 
Miistein, not only at the Concerto’s 
end but at the conclusion of the 
first movement as well. In every 
technical and musical respect this 
was a superior presentation of the 
solo part. As for the orchestra. 
the accompaniment was supple 
and excellently balanced. The 
woodwinds in the Andante were 
exquisite and the finale had fire 
aplenty, One still missed a certain 
Slavic warmth. Whatever the 
piece in hand, Mr. Munch’s Tchai- 
kovsky is not quite the real thing. 
And why, after all, should it be? 
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gested maturity, poise, security 
and authority, and save for a 
little mannerism of beating 


t 


‘me on the sustaining pedal, he 


was in all ways a pleasure to see 
and hear. 


t 


If Prokofieff built his art on 
he foundation of his predeces- 


sors, the same cannot be said 
of Schoenberg, who went off and 
dug his own foundation, It is 
quite a foundation, to be sure, 
and everyone who has followed 
him has taken a pretty close 


100k at it, but it’s still there 
without a house on it and, after 
35 years, has every indication 
of remaining without one. In- 
deed, Schoenberg himself 
couldn’t even build a house on 


jit though he threw, from time 


| 


to time, a few two-by-fours 
across it. 


First Time Here 


Such a two-by-four was his 
‘Music to Accompany a Cinema 
Scene,” here receiving its first 
Boston performance. It is inter- 
esting to hear; the sound effects 
are very arresting. It even, after 
a fashion, evokes a mood. But it 
remains a two-by-four with no 
significance for anyone _ but 
those who are interested enough 


to examine the grain. Mr. Slo- 
nimsky, in his notes for the 
work, tells us that the 12-tone 
system will cease to be ca- 
cophony when the listener will 
take the trouble to learn its 
laws and customs. This is like 
saying everybody could enjoy the 
smell of H2S04 if he learned its 
formula. 

The fact of the matter—and 
it has never been _ properly 
touched on by musicologists—is 
that the ear’s response to music, 
like the nose’s response to 
smells, is a deep-seated phycho- 
logical and physiological matter 
that involves almost every con- 
sideration but taking trouble to 
learn anything. After all, most 
musical prodigies, Prokofieff, for 
one, demonstrated immense mu- 
sical gifts before they could 
read or write. Schoenberg, how- 
cver, perhaps Significantly 
enough, didn’t decide to be a 
composer until he was 16 and 


that, if you know your musical 
biography, is pretty late in the 
day. 

Mr, Burgin, who conducted 
excellently throughout, brought 
the concert to a close with a 
big reading of Sibelius’ First 
‘Symphony. The program next 
week offers Prokofieff’s Classi- 
cal Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto (Nathan Mil- 
stein, soloist), Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 and Chabrier’s 
‘“‘Bourree Fantasque.”’ 


Fricsay Invited 


Ferenc Fricsay, the Hungarian 
conductor, has been invited by 
Charles Munch to be guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra here next Fall. This wil] 
be the first American appearance 
of Mr. Fricsay who, however, has 
become known in the United States 
by his recorded performances with 
the Philharmonic and RIAS Orches- 


trus in Berlin.7.2 J- $3 Sof 
symphony Concert 


, ‘chestra, 

Boston Symphony Orches a 
Carles Munch conducting, gave the are 
program of the 72d season in Symphony 
Hall vesterday afternoon. The _ solois 


was Nathan Milstein. The program: 


; ‘ Prokofieft 
‘ lassical Symphony, Op, 25... phat de 
Concerto in _D, Op. 39 eer orens 


‘-mphony No. 2 | ger 
mourres Fantasque Chabrie?7 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

In a season of some exceedingly 
high water marks this concert 
must take its place among the 
very highest. 

Everything about it was per- 
fect. The program offered the 
new and the old, the diverting 
and the powerful, the thrilling 
and the tumultuous. ‘The per- 
formance offered a wide variety 
of styles, from the drily exact 
to the emotionally tense, from the 
technically dazzling to the rous- 


ing tonal climax of full orchestra 
in full ery. There was person- 
ality in everything, too, and style 
and high spirits, and real com- 
munication throughout. It was, 
in every sense of the word, the, 
lind of concert that every Con-' 
cert should be (and many this 
season have been), but at the 


came time the kind of concert 
that is hardest of all for a con- 
ductor to arrange. #.9¢ 53 


VIVE STAGE CALLS 


It is not possible, for example, 
to arrange a weekly procession 
of great soloists and personalities 
like Nathan Milstein, who ves- 
terday achieved no less than five 
Stage calls following his travy- 
ersal of the threadbare but stil] 
somehow never-failing Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto, though there is 
no doubt that a soloist always 
lends especial interest to any 
program. Nor is it possible to 
find in the contemporary reper- 
toire two such superb examples 
as Prokofieff’s Classica] Sym- 
phony and Honegger’s towering 
Symphony for strings. Nor, for 
that matter, is it possible always 
to find such a joyous postlude as 
Chabrier’s ‘‘Bourree Fantasque.”’ 

It doesn’t seem possible that 
it is 12 years since Nathan Mil- 
stein appeared with this or- 
chestra, but after yesterday it 
seems pretty clear that an- 
other 12 years will not elapse 
before he returns to us again, 
His technical Capacities are 
wondrous enough, though per. 
Naps equaled by a number of 
contemporary violinists. 

His particular province, how- 
ever, is the production of tone. 
Not that it is bigger or more 
“onerous Or more golden than 
the. tones other violinists pro- 
“uce, but it does seem to have 
more absolute continuity of 
‘low as if the Violinist were 
the sole possessor of some vio- 
Jinistic Sustaining pedal. There 
‘S never the sense of porta- 
mento or sliding from tone to 
lone; it comes through abso- 
lute mastery of the bow, 
(through suppleness and flexi- 
bility and an infinite contro] of 
pressures and attacks. 


MUSICAL APPROACH 


_ This continuity of tone pro- 
auction (combined, of course 
with 4 prodigious fleetness and 
exactitude on the fingerboard) js 
reflected in the Violinist’s musi- 


cal approach. He has doub 
Played this work ge 
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ended with -an eave-shaking per. 
formance of Chabrier’s ‘“‘Bourree 
Fantasque.”’ Next week’s program 
1S given over to Bach's St. Matthew 
Passion and it begins on Kriday 
afternoon at 3:30. Repeat, 3:30, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Three things combined to make 
yesterday's Symphony Concert a 
‘notable occasion: Nathan Mil- 
‘Stein’s exceptiona} performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, 
Mr, Munch's intense reading of the 
Honegger second Symphony, and 
the dazzling fashion in which he 
served up the final number, the 
C habrier - Mottl,, “B H pee Fan- 
tasque, Jo) oA . 

Although Richard “Burgin had 
Pald tribute at last week's concerts 
lo the late Serge Prokokieff, 
through the performance of his 
Third Piano Concerto, with Wil- 
liam Kapell as Soloist, Mr. Munch 
felt that he, too. Should do some- 
thing. Thus, the program for the 
present pair starts off with the 
“Classical” Symphony, 

, Mr, Munch interpreted the 

Classical” part of it more Strictly 
than did Koussevitzky in his fre-| 
quent performances of the adroit 
little work. Particularly in the’ 
first two movements, the Munch 
version tended to be spare, thin} 
and dry of tone. With the silken! 
Sheen of Koussevitzky’s Strings) 
Still in the ear it was not easy to 
accept Mr. Munch’s conception. 
However, the Spirited last move- 
ment went better than the rest 
and the performance was well 
received. 

Cries of “Bravo” greeted Mr, 
Miistein, not only at the Concerto’s 
end but at the conclusion of the 
first movement as well. In every 
technical and musica] respect this 
was a superior presentation of the 
solo part. As for the orchestra, 
the accompaniment was supple 
and excellently balanced. The 
woodwinds in the Andante were 
exquisite and the finale had fire 
aplenty, One still missed a certain 
Slavic warmth. Whatever the 
piece in hand, Mr. Munch’s Tchai- 
kovsky is not quite the real thing. 
And why, after all, should it be? 
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The two French works found 
conducter and orchestra in their 


ibest. estate. Honegger’s String 


Symphony, with the trumpets 
coming excitingly in the final 
chorale, was one of the sensations 
‘of the orchestra’s European trip 


‘and undoubtedly Mr. Munch plans 


io take this impressive tonal 
record of Paris during the occupa- 
tion on the impending cross-coun- 
try tour. 

Transcriptions have their place. 
It was Ravel who made the Mous- 
sorgsky ‘“Pictures,’ and the re- 
sourceful Mottl has glorified Cha- 
brier’s piano piece. This was the 
sixth performance of the “Bour- 
ree” at the Symphony concerts and 
‘it was the most brilliant of all. 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 


Music in Review 


terday this masterpiece of sacred 


music, already heard this spring 
from the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, received a performance that 
greatly resembled the one of two 
seasons ago. In other words, it 
bore witness to Mr. Munch’s ex- 
tremely personal conception of the 
work. =_ 

So far 4s the rus is concerned, 
Mr. Munch prefers to keep things 
generally on a low dynamic level.: 
There are moments when the full 
volume of choral tone is released 
and, by contrast, these episodes are 
unusually forceful. But the pre-. 
vailing impression is of something 
dreamlike, disembodied, phantas- 
mal. Whether that is what the 
rather literal Bach had in mind is 
another question. 

The chorus again was that ‘of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, carefully 
trained, as always, by G. Wallace 
Woodworth. Yesterday the Har- 
vard wing was the stronger of the 
two, in more senses than one, 
though the young women achieved 
some beautiful effects in carrying 
out Mr. Munch’s subpianissimos. 

In the matter of solo singers, 
Symphony Hall does not do very 
well by us these days. Yesterday’s 
quintet was by no means all that 
it should have been. Tenor Her- 
bert Handt found the Evangelist’s 
music uncomfortably high, and re- 
sorted to head tones that gave his 
voice an unnatural sound. He 
strove, however, to put the utmost 
meaning in every syllable of the 
text—German, by the way. Mr. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Symphony Concert 


The Symphony Concert that falls 
on Good Friday poses a problem. 
The usual solution is to put the 
concert a day ahead. This year it 
was decided to have it on the 
proper day, but. at 3:30 rather than 
2:15. The result was some empty 
seats when the concert began and 
many more when it concluded two 
hours and a half later. 

Selecting a suitable program is 
another problem, and Mr. Munch 
solves that one by performing a 
Bach Passion, the St. John one 
year, the St. Matthew the next. It 
is the latter’s turn again. and ves- 


Munch is adamant on that one, 
though many pleas have been made 
for the English version to which 
we have been so long accustomed. 

Gerard Souzay, who sang the 
part of Jesus, has proved himself 
more than once a distinguished 
singer. But this music is not for 
him. All too often his voice was 
‘unpleasantly harsh. The other bass, 
Paul Matthen fared much better. 


Milstein Violin Soloist — 
in Tchaikovsky Concerto 


at Sy : 
: “Classical” Symphony; Tchai- 


kovsky: Violin Concerto (Nathan Mil~ 


stein, soloist); Honegger: Sym h 
A Strings; Chabrier: Bodtren "ene 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Apart from Nathan Milstein’s 
performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto, yesterday after- 
noon’s concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was proper, or- 
derly and not especially remark- 
able. Except, too, perhaps, that 
conductor Charles Munch took the 
first movement of Prokofieff’s 
“Classical” Symphony a shade too 
fast, and the Larghetto and Gavotte. 
noticeably too slow. $_g§ -5 | 

In general, this Was Milsfein’s 
afternoon, and his superlative play- 
ing of the popular standard Con- 
certo aroused both handclapping 
and cheers. He well deserved them, 
for the artist—still- boyish-looking, 
at 48—is a past master with the! 
lush and tuneful Tchaikovsky work. | 
Technically, of course, his fiddling | 
was scrupulously clean, exact as to| 
pitch and of a fireworks brilliance. 

Yet even more important, in the 
matter of musical communication 
was the supple grace of his phras- 
ing and the poised but loving way 
he caressed the Tchaikovsky tunes, 
as at the beginning of the Canzon- 
‘€tla, Here 1s where understandin$ 
\of the right style for Tchaikovsky 
is vital: If understated; the music 
may seem cold, if super-heated 
exaggeration is the result, and 
beauty becomes over-ripe. 

Whatever the reported differ- 


ences of .pinion, interpretively. 
which occurred between soloist and 
conductor at the open rehearsa! 
Thursday night, all was close co- 
operation and serenity yesterday 
afternoon. The orchestral parts, 
done in much the same manner as 
Milstein’s portion (and _ perhaps 
deriving from his -vishes) was a 
tissue of rich, lustrous’ sound: 
rhythmically alive, poetically elo- 
quent. At the end, Milstein, making 
the first of several trips to acknowl- 
edge applause, g is>ed iAunch by 


the hand, pulled him to the center 
of the stage, and thus genially 


shared the ovation. 
Honegger’s sombre and deeply- 


fel; Second Symphony remains a 


work of considerable stature, 
though not a little enigmatic uni'] 
the fleet finale and the entrance 
of the triumphant trumpet chorale 
theme, I felt that the work suffered 
by its position on the program. 


Honegger would have made a bet- 
ter effect had he’ preceded, not 
followed Tchaikovsky, It is hard to 
top such a piece as the Concerto. 
The “Classical” Symphony 
though far from the best perform- 
ance imaginable, was a good addi- 
tional tribute to the. late Sergei 
Prokofleff, As for the Bourree Fan- 


tasque, that was a wast 
body’s time. dis: 
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30 o'clock 


Classical” Symphony, Op. 26 
... Bourrée Fantasque 


15 o'clock 


¢é¢ 


-- Violin Concerto in D major, Op. gr 


‘Symphony No. 2 for String Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


» NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWo AND FIFTY-THREE 
SOLOIST 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 


Non troppo allegro 


folto vivace 


Twenty-first Pro gram 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 28, at 8 


N 
Allegro moderato 
Canzonetta: Andante 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 
Molto moderato 
Vivace, non troppo 


Adagio mesto 


Gavotta: 
Finale 


IIT. 
IV 
I 
IT. 
III, 
IT. 
III. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcn 27, at 2 
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Violinist Heard in 
Tchaikovsky Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


Four dominant qualities — 
grace, romance, drama, and color 
—were offered in as many works 
yesterday afternoon in the pro- 
gram by Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

These qualities, furthermore, 
were heard in the essence—-grace 
in Prokofiev’s ‘Classical’ Sym- 
phony, romance in the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto, drama in 
Honegger’s Second Symphony, 
and color in Chabrier’s Bouree 
Fantasque. 

The variety of this music, plus 
its refined and brilliant per- 
formance, would be sufficient to 
provide a deeply satisfying alt- 
ernoon in Symphony Hall. But 
with this, and Nathan Milstein, 
too, we had a combination that 


lifted the c cHh 2 to the dey 
of ase Ay, $3 | 


Looking very youthful with his 
hair falling boyishly over his 
forehead. Mr. Milstein gave a 
performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto that left his listeners in 
» state of amazement and admi- 
ration. His tone has a stimulat- 
ing bite in it—opulence without 
Schmalz. His left hand combines 
accuracy with facility in an in- 
eredible manner, His bow arm 
functions with a flexibility that 
dazzles the eye as his music 
dazzles the ear. 


aaa! SY 


Mr. Milstein launched into the 
opening Allegro moderato with a 
deft surety, striking off harmonics 
with ease and tossing off the ca- 
denza with coruscations that are 
seldom heard. The ovation he re- 
ceived after the first movement 
was equal to what many musi- 
cians get at the end of a concerto. 

He was careful in the Canzo- 
netta to keep the sentimental 
content at a rather low level, yet 
it lacked nothing in expressive- 
ness and the serene nostalgia that 
should pervade it from first to 
last. In the finale Mr. Milstein 
was true to Tchaikovsky’s mark- 
ing—Allegro vivacissimo, With- 
out losing a note his fingers flew 


prestissimo in a manner that in- 
fused new life into the tired 
masterpiece. His audience cheered 
and stamped at the conclusion. 
The violinist showed his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Munch’s excellent 
accompaniment by insisting that 
he share the first round of ap- 
plause on an equal basis. 
ae A 


In honor of the late Serge 
Prokofiev Mr. Munch opened the 
concert with that jewel of con- 
temporary writing, the “Classi- 
eal’ Symphony, Though his read- 
ing of the Larghetto was occa- 
sionally attenuated and pallid, 
the reduced orchestra played with 
precision and elegance. 

Honegger is one of the few 
composers writing today whose 
rusie is so explicit in its mean- 
ing that a programmatic expla- 
nation need not be appended. 
The fact that his Symphony No. 
» for Strings was composed in 
Paris in 1941 is about all the clue 
qa listener would need. 

This score.. as brought into 
vivid relief by Mr. Munch, speaks 
impellingly in ifs opening Molto 
moderato of the dreadful waiting 
before catastrophe, of resistance, 
anxiety, and fright. Then in the 
Adagio mesto we catch a dirge- 
like quality, mingled with op- 
pression, that is developed into 
agitation and revolt. 

In the final Vivace non troppo 
the agitation continues with an 
edge of grotesqueness, as if in 
mockery of one’s captors. The 
spirit of hope then mounts cli- 
mactically until it culminates in 
a chorale of soiid faith, clarioned 
by a solo trumpet. It is music 
that came into being in a refine 
ing fire. It is a noble work that 
touches the deeper chords of 
one’s heart. It is a symphony 
which reaffirms, come what may, 
that truth will prevail. 

Y Vader. Cee 


Mr. Munch brought the con+ 
cert to a scintillating close with 
Chabrier’s Bourée Fantasque, in 
the dashing orchestration by 
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-Harvard-Radcliffe Singers 


With Sym 


By Harold Rogers 


A ‘Charles Munch centinues_ his 
‘policy of presenting Bach’s Pas- 


sion music during Easter week, 
and this year the turn falls to 


i he Passion According to St. 


2w. The performance yes- 


erday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall was expressive? of Mr. 
Munch’s way with sacred works 


—careful, devoted, placid or vio- 


lent as occasion demands. 

- The artistic elements,that make 
up the current presentation are 
impressive. There is Gérard Sou- 
zay, the young French baritone 
“who is winning much critical ac- 


claim, heard in the role of Jesus. 


‘There are Mariquita Moll, so- 


prano, and Herbert Handt, tenor, 


both of whom are making their 
second appearances this season 


with the Boston Symphony Or-_ 


chestra. There is Florence Kop- 


leff, contralto, here for the first 
time. Paul Matthen, whose work 
is well known in this vicinity, 
sang the second bass part—the 
roles of Judas, Peter a a 


and Pilate A~Ya 
There are also Danfél Pinkham, 
whose artistry at the harpsichord 


IS an asset to any performance, ‘ 


and E. Power Biggs at the organ 
console, giving sensitive support 
during the recitatives. These fine 
musicians moved against a choral 


tonal beau- | 
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Yet with this magnificent ar- 
ray of talent, there was one very 
important element that was all 
but missing—the communication 


of a buoyant sense of joy to the 


listeners, The emphasis appar- 
ently lay upon the tragedy of 
the Good Friday occurrences, 
rather than on the underlying 
spiritual triumph that was tak- 
ing. place. am 

his is not to say that the per- 
formance was completely barren 
of joy. There were .~moments 


Mb 2-% 53 Bowe 
. Florence Kopleff will be the 
contralto soloist for Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, to be. per- 
formed by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra at the week- | 


end Symphony Hall _concertst’, 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON 


_ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Twenty-second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3, at 3:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apnrit. 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. Matthew 


Soprano: Mariguita Mout 
Contralto: FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
Tenor: HERBERT HANpDT 
Bass: GERARD SOUZAY 


Bass: PAUL MATTHEN 


fTarpsichord: DaNiEL PINKHAM Organ: E. Power Biccs 


eres 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE Woopworth, Conductor 


enna 


(There will be an intermission between Parts I and IT) 


reece 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 


Station WGBH (FM). 
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ach’s St. Matthew 


Passion 


Harvard-Radcliffe Singers 
With Symphony 


By Harold Kogers 


Charles Munch centinues his 
policy of presenting Bach’s Pas- 
sion music during Easter week, 
and this year the turn falls to 
the Passion According to St. 
‘Matthew. The performance yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall was expressive’ of Mr. 
Munch’s way with sacred works 
—careful, devoted, placid or vio- 
lent as occasion demands. 

The artistic elements that make 
up the current presentation are 
impressive. There is Gerard Sou- 
zay, the young French baritone 
who is winning much critical ac- 
claim, heard in the role of Jesus. 
There are Mariquita Moll, so- 
prano, and Herbert Handt, tenor, 
both of whom are making their 
second appearances this season 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. There is Florence Kop- 
leff, contralto, here for the first 
time. Paul Matthen, whose work 
is well known in this vicinity, 
sang the second bass part—the 
roles of Judas, Peter, Caiaphas 
and Pilate. P~ ¥+F3 

There are also Danfel Pinkham, 
whose artistry at the harpsichord 
IS an asset to any performance, 
and E. Power Biggs at the organ 
console, giving sensitive support 
during the recitatives. These fine 
musicians moved against a choral 
background of much tonal beau- 
ty—the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
trained to a “T” by their conduc- 
tor, G. Wallace Woodworth. 

While this chorus lacks the 
opulence provided by more ma- 
ture singers, it gains a certain 
purity of quality from the young, 
uncultivated voices. The so- 
pranos, for instance, often 
sounded with the clear simplicity 
found in boys’ choirs. In attack, 
ensemble, and dynamic flexibil- 
ity the group sang superbly, 


Yet with this magnificent ar- 
ray of talent, there was one very 
important element that was all 
but missing—the communication 
of a buoyant sense of joy to the 
listeners, The emphasis appar- 
ently lay upon the tragedy of 
the Good Friday occurrences, 
rather than on the underlying 
spiritual triumph that was tak- 
ing place. 

This is not to say that the per- 
formance was completely barren 
of joy. There we 


James Abresch ; Aq 


Florence Kopleff will be the 
contralto soloist for Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, to be. per- 
formed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the week- 
end Symphony Hall_ concerts 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY- 


TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


LTwenty-second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 3, at 3:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit. 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. Matthew 
Soprano: Mariguita Mout 
Contralto: FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
Tenor: HERBERT HANpDT 
Bass: GERARD SOUZAY 


Bass: PAUL MATTHEN 


tere: 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE Woopwortn, Conductor 


—— artes 


(here will be an intermission between Parts I and IT) 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 


Station WGBH (FM). 
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Bach’s St. Matthew 


Passion 


Harvard-Radcliffe Singers 
With Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch centinues his 
policy of presenting Bach’s Pas- 
sion music during Easter week, 
and this year the turn falls to 
the Passion According to St. 
‘Matthew. The pertormance yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall was expressive’ of Mr. 
Munch’s way with sacred works 
—careful, devoted, placid or vio- 
lent as occasion demands, 

The artistic elements that make 
up the current presentation are 
impress” 
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Yet with this magnificent ar- 
ray of talent, there was one very 
important element that was all 
but missing—the communication 
of a buoyant sense of joy to the 
listeners, The emphasis appar- 
ently lay upon the tragedy of 
the Good Friday occurrences, 
rather than on the underlying 
spiritual triumph that was tak- 
ing place, 

This is not to say that the per- 
formance was completely barren 
of joy. There were moments 
when the heart was deeply 
moved, especially in M. Souzay’s 
projection, . thoughtfully  pre- 


sented, of the noble dignity of 
Jesus. His lyric voice responded 
‘instantly to each nuance of the 


text. 

Mr. Handt, who gave a clear, 
forceful expression of the 
Evangelist, also provided many 
touching moments. There were 
those marvelous floating pianis- 
simos that Mr. Munch evoked 
from the singers during the 
chorales, and the stirring dra- 
matic portions when the chorus 
represents the angry mob, 

But by and large the per- 
formance was short on the spir- 
itual communication that sends 
the listener away with the feel- 
ing that he has gone through an 
exalting experience. Musically, 
however, it was close to perfect, 

Miss Kopleff and Miss Moll 
sang exquisitely in their duet, 
‘Alas! my Jesus now is taken,” 
their voices well matched in 
quality and in intensity. Both 
voices are clearly focused. Miss 

opleff’s contralto is rather un- 
sual in that it has a _ bright 
Quality to it that is seldom heard 

n this range. She displayed it 
to advantage in the poignant 
pria, “O pardon me, my God.” 

Miss Moll’s recitative and aria. 
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TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Twenty-second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 3, at 3:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. Matthew 
Soprano: Mariguira Mout 
Contralto: FLORENCE KoPLEFF 


Tenor: HERBERT HANpT 


Bass: GERARD SOUZAY 


Bass: PAUL MATTHEN 
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1.” 
“te hath done only good to all, 

was a worthy example of vocal 
eloquence, careful phrasing, and 
an expression of tender emotion, 
Paul Matthen’s aria, “Gladly will 
I, all resigning,” gave him the 
only ample opportunity to pre-e 
sent the strong, solid, dramatic 
qualities of his pleasing baritone, 


Symphony Presents 
St. Matthew Passton 


4 ? Dp: 

eo eee 
club. ace Weodworth, . ore - ¥ 
Mariquit 


Ww 
choir of Trinity Churc 


tralto; ‘t  Hendt, 


Souzay. R he 
sichord: Danie 
E Power Biges. 


By aye agony 
ince the advent of arles 
“ame as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, it has not 
been necessary to follow the ol 
custom of shifting concerts that 
would fall upon Good Friday. Lae 
better practice has been institute 
of presenting, in alternate years, the 
St. Matthew and St. John Passion: 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. This 
year it is again the turn of the 
St. Matthew Passion, the larger 
of the two. and a work of ene 
grandeur, though not perhaps 0 
the dramatic tension which char- 


acterizes pay Z>-% . ,vonn 
Passion. __ J 4- 2. vie 
| The practice/ untoubfte is ap 


‘opriate, and” yet it does have its 
arawbacks: The St. Matthew Pas- 
sion has to be cut to get it within 
ordinary running time. What to 
cut? Munch, evidently taking the 
view that since yr = 

ist’s Passion and Crucifixion ar 
fold by. the Evangelist, and that 
such is the part of first importance, 
retains nearly all the recitative and 
omits certain choruses and cho- 
rales. This makes a jumpy effect. 

If a different view may be sug- 
gested, mine would be to cut the 
recitative and keep the choral por- 
tions. which have much the greater 
musical value. Also, to sing the 
Passions in English instead of the 
original German. This would not. 
I believe, diminish the devotional 

character of the music at what are 
concert rather than church per- 
: nces. : 
we oye writer has had occasion 
to point out before, Munch, with 

his Alsatian ancestry and. French 
exnerience, stands artistically be- 


tween Central and Western Europe. 


German music, and especially the 


Lutheran church musi¢ of Bach, 
brings out in him a side often tape 
cealed when he conducts works o 
Latin deyivation. With Bach, 
Munch seems to funetion in - 
aura, a very special one. of schol- 
arly and expressiv dedication, 
His Bach, therefore, ts a model o 
propriety, pure in style, nothing 
exaggerated: all clear, luminous 
and “singing”, yet solid, and when 
Bach neg becomes dra- 
atic, very intense. * 
” Cansiauninn the length and dif- 
ficulty of the St. Matthew Passion, 
a nearly perfect performance, 
chorally, orchestrally and by solo- 
ists, is rare. Yesterday’s concert had 
many fine, even memorable inter- 
ludes, and some that were a good 
deal less. The instrumental portion 
was superb, the chorales with thelr 
indescribable beauty, boasted a 
genuine exaltation. neg “f _ 
rphonic choruses went well, al- 
pes the massed singers did not 
always muster enough strength, 
section by section, to make the lines 
of counterpoint firm and clear. E 
The soloists, all in all, lacked dis- 
tinction, save for the noble delivery 
of Gerard Souzay. Handt must be 
credited with some excellent voic- 
ing of the Evangelist’s recitative, 
but mostly he dealt in a vociferous, 
‘Operatic manner totally wrong for 
‘Bach. Matthen was ‘this best 
‘when the music was sqft ann slow. 
‘Miss Kopleff and Miss Mell] sang 
‘competently but with no outstand- 
‘ing beauties of tone or communica- 
itive ality. 
The yee al had been set back to 
'3:30 so that it would not interfere 
with the traditional church-going 
‘hours between 12 and 3. The final 
chorus ended a little after 6, Munch 
‘bowed politely, in acknowledge- 
iment of applause, but it was evi- 
‘dent that he would have preferred 
no ovation at all, and he did not 
reappear upon the stage. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. 


2d 
> nch conducting, gave the 2 
pine me the Lo season ee Symphony 
Hall yeSterday afternoon. —ee 
rogram was given over : S 
St Matthes: Passion. Assisting were mr 
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kham, 
Power Biggs, organ. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


BACH’S AGELESS Easter 
drama of the St. Matthew Pas- 


sion, nowadays alternated on 
Good Friday with the St. John 
Passion, was’ yesterday | after. 

perb traversal] by 

Orus and orches- 
tra’ that, combined with the 
beauty of the day itself (after 
a fortnight's gloom), made this 


an occasion of special sijonifi- 
cance, YF -> fron i 
The rk’ itself offers an in- 


exhaustible array of wonders 
as it tells the Story of the Pas. 
sion of Jesus, “Unlike the St. 
John Passion, Which emphasizes 
and dramatizes the trial of Jesus 
with all the attendant furies of 
the mob arrayed against him, the 
St. Matthew is introspective, 
meditative, spiritual, 
Not that Bach does not unleash 
the forces of the mob but the 
prevailing mood of this gigantic 
Canvas is subdued as Bach, with 
the hindsight of immense religious 
conviction, intersperses chorales 
and accompanied recitatives (like 
‘Ebarm es Gott’), as well as con- 
templative arias (like the incom- 
parable “Ebarme dich’) with the 
outbursts of the crowd and the 
anguish of Jesus Himself. [+ is 
at once, thus, a Spiritual as 
much as a musica] experience, an 
experience of the heart as much 
er. Be ear, 
ith the choral Oups of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, we ha 


never had anything but the most 
beautiful performances, It is not 
possible, from year to year, to 
Single one out over another for 
Special excellence: G, Wallace 
Woodworth’s standards allow for 
no annual variation. It has long 
been evident, however, that Mr. 
Munch is one of the few great 
orchestral conductors who also 
understand the chorus, and who 
consequently make demands on 
it in a musical way that produces 
a& quality hard to match in any 
equally large group. Most or- 
chestral conductors are satisfied 
to achieve a smart attack, a good 
balance and a fortissimo large 
enough to imperil the rafters 
from choral forces. 


Not so Mr. Munch: for him 
the chorus must produce its most 
beautiful tone, its most perfect 
integration of tone and its most 
perfect attack at less than half 
voice—and this is all but asking 


the impossible of non-profession- 
al choral groups. That it is not 
impossible, however, with so 
basically grounded 

‘this, is th 

‘the 


rrounded,.” Tt 
hora] Singing 
na 4 ess. 
€ soloists this year were, 

thought, well up te their aime 
cult assignments. Gerard Souy- 
zay towered wel] above the rest 
with an effortless voice of the 
richest emotional] coloration for 
the role of Jesus. He Was ex. 
actly right for the part, and lent 
It great distinction, Tn the long 
and exacting role of the Evan. 
gelist, Herbert Handt sang splen- 
didly in a fine, bright and ring- 
ing tenor voice catching all the 
notes and all the words of this 
difficult seceo recitative, He may 
have € emotional 

a little, but 


ties of the solo singers, 

Mariquita Moll, Florence Kop-) 
leff and Paul Matthen, mean-| 
while, brought food, exact voices: 
and good big tones to their solos, 
to make this group of soloists: 
one of the better in recent times, | 
It need only be added that EF. 
‘Power Biggs’ Support at the 
‘Organ and Dani 


( x returns next 
week to give us a Sample of 
his program on the forthcoming 
trans-continenta] tour. Yt offers 
Creston’s Symphony No. 2, 
zart’s B-flat Piano : 

( Lili Kraus, soloist), Stravinsky’s 
Fire Birq” and Strauss’ Suite 


from “Der Rosenkavalier.” 
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bee room. Hers is the greater art mt 
Lal | ‘sadly is often less’ impressive 1 ; . 
a ‘the concerto form. Her Mozart FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 
was therefore none too com- j 
| pelling, put satisfying for its pre- 
: cision, delineation, and sag iN 

at Ry 2 _ The Creston Symphony, which 

bet ag hen dleapeeae Or aering- opened the program, pays homage 

| “(1-33 ne to the — in ‘« “ - ‘its ox ———— 
= i ili Kraus, of movements and to the danc . ‘ 

Mevirt rca’ radia person- its last. It appears to be an eclec~ : PIERRE M ONTEUX, Guest Conductor 
ality. She is making her Boston tic work, adroitly fashioned, in : | 
debut in Mozart’s Piano Concerto which the elements of polyphony, 
in B-flat major, K. 456. The Con- romanticism, and impressionism 
chal is bein ‘presented for the are fused into a strong expres- : iia lleieahii eck 
ie time at dione concerts. sion of something that might be - Interlude and Banca 
“The other three works on the called American. . e 


) re all to be heard on Creston, a New Yorker, has an 

 eeaton Symphony’s spring eloquent melodic gift. The first 
tour, the first transcontinental movement soars and_ sings, ’ . Allegro vivace 
oa in its history with the ex- mounting to rhapsodic climaxes. . Andante un poco sost 
ception of a direct one to San The second movement dances in . Allegro vivace nacunahons 
Francisco in 1915 for the. Pana- exciting rhythms, delightfully Ps 
ma-Pacific Exposition. These syncopated. The modulations (first performance at these concerts) 
pieces are Paul Creston’s Sym-. sometimes expand in Hollywood 

hony No. 2, Stravinsky’s “Fire-' fashion, but the work holds a INTERMISSION 
bird” Suite, and the suite from popular appeal without resorting 
‘Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenka- to some of the cheaper tricks. STRAVINSKY Suite from the B “uy or\s 
De Pee a Sea ‘It’s an nian rt pairs ii at m the Ballet, “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
TTP a mega . and will be especially sultab: luction: Kastchei’s Enchante Gey 
is Though Yor lat te ee tink for the orchestra’s tour, It will Supplications of the Fire-Bird @ Garden and Dance of the F ire-Bird 
et tor tant speaks nostalgical- represent American music in one The Princesses play with Golden Apples 
on tthe Continent—a quality not of its more palatable forms. Dance of the Princesses 
Doe set considering her Czech The Stravinsky and Strauss ssn Dance of all th 
‘and Hungarian parentage. As a suites came after the intermis- fine 
sanat ‘she is highly sensitive, sion, Here, as always, one mar- inale 
refined, tender, thoughtful, and ‘veled at Mr, Monteux’s conduct- 
artistic. Her playing of the Moz- ing technique—his ability to ap- STRAUSS 
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Piano Concerto in B-flat major, K. 456 
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‘art was generally pastel in its pear as if he’s doing practically Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier” 
colors, the cadenzas of the first ‘nothing, yet drawing from his 
and final movements crystalline players practically everything. 
anc | } __ The early Bk heer wire SOLOIST 
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oo. he lacks the dynam 'ghiley (1910), = its ares LILI KRAUS 
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and Mr, Kapell ‘spell of Rimsky-Korsakov, yet 
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‘ablaze. Miss Kraus has. the art ; the individualist he later 
hat glows to its fullest effulgence ed out to be. Only a man of 
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Lili Kraus Makes Boston Debut 


By Harold Rogers 


Pierre Monteux has come to 
Symphony Hall as guest conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony's 
week-end concerts—the penulti- 
mate of the series for this season 
—and is giving cespaee 3 ttl 
propriate Jo the moods 0 spring- 
time. ¢ -(|-53, Oh daa 

The soloist is Lili Kraus, of 
handsome and radiant person- 
ality. She is making her Boston 
debut in Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in B-flat major, K. 456. The Con- 
certo is being presented for the 
first time at these concerts. 

The other three works on the 
program are all to be heard on 
the Boston Symphony’s spring 
tour, the first transcontinental 
trip in its history with the ex- 
ception of a direct one to San 
Francisco in 1915 for the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. These 
pieces are Paul Creston’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” Suite, and the suite from 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenka- 
valier.” 


Though Miss Kraus is now a 
British subject, there is an aura 
about her that speaks nostalgical- 
ly of the Continent—a quality not 
surprising considering her Czech 
and Hungarian parentage. As a 
musician she is highly sensitive, 
refined, tender, thoughtful, and 
artistic. Her playing of the Moz- 
art was generally pastel in its 
colors, the cadenzas of the first 
and final movements crystalline 
and lacy. 


Hers is the rarified: approach, 
however, that lacks the dynamic 
appeal we find in pianists like 
‘Nicole Henriot or William Kapell. 
Mile Henriot and Mr. Kapell 
‘have the fire that sets a concerto 
‘ablaze. Miss Kraus has the art 
that glows to its fullest effulgence 


room. Hers is the greater art that 
sadly is often less impressive in 
the concerto form. Her Mozart 
was therefore none too com- 
pelling, but satisfying for its pre- 
cision, delineation, and serenity. 
| The Creston Symphony, which 


opened the program, pays homage 
to the song in the first of its two 
movements and to the dance in 
its last. It appears to be an eclec- 
tic work, adroitly fashioned, in 
which the elements of polyphony, 
romanticism, and impressionism 
are fused into a strong expres- 
sion of something that might be 
called American. 


Creston, a New Yorker, has an 
eloquent melodic gift. The first 
movement soars and _= sings, 
mounting to rhapsodic climaxes. 
The second movement dances in 
exciting rhythms, delightfully 
syncopated. The modulations 
sometimes expand in Hollywood 
fashion, but the work holds a 
popular appeal without resorting 
to some of the cheaper tricks. 
It’s an excellent piece of writing, 
and will be especially suitable 
for the orchestra’s tour. It will 
represent American music in one 
of its more palatable forms. 


The Stravinsky and Strauss 
suites came after the intermis- 
sion. Here, as always, one mar~ 
veled at Mr. Monteux’s conduct- 
ing technique—his ability to ap- 
pear as if he’s doing practically 
nothing, yet drawing from his 
players practically everything. 

The early “Firebird,” Stravin- 
sky’s first commission from Dia~ 


‘ghiley (1910), has its historical as 
‘well as musical appeal. Here we 
find the composer under the 
spell of Rimsky-Korsakov, yet 
‘emerging definitely on occasion 
as the individualist he later 
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RRE MONTEUX. Guest Conductor 
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I. Introduction and Song 
II. Interlude and Dance ; 


ymphony No. 2, Op. 35 


MOZART 


Piano Conc | 

concerto in B-fl; 

| ‘Hat mayor, K 
Allegro vivace i es 
Andante un poco sostenuto 

Allegro vivace 


456 


(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 
STRAVINSKY Re al 
Suite fre » R: iy ts 
rnimke-pepenenp Kastchei’s eat eae ew b Osean de Feu” 
Te eons of the Fire-Bird arden and Dance of the Fire-Bird 
Dance ai pam gy Golden Apples 
radia wance Of all the Su bjects of Kastchei 


Finale 
STRAUSS 
Re ike Alex. 4s ae Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier” 


SOLOIST 
LILI KRAUS 


Miss KRAUS T 
uses the STEINWAY PIANO 





turned out to be. Only a man of 


‘in the intimate hall or drawing ‘imagination and audacity would. 





think of stating a one-phrase 
theme some dozen times In suc- 
cession with practically no varia~ 
tion except in the scoring—and 
‘bring it off. This Stravinsky does 
‘in the brilliant finale. 

- And what of “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” with its swirling lines in 
three-quarter time? In Monteux's 
reading it was the essence ol 
spring, if anything ever was. It 
was vibrant, impassioned, whirl- 
ing with sweep and a lilting 
buoyancy. 


Koopman : 
Lili Kraus will be the piano 
soloist for the week-end con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony 
Pierre Monteux 
23d concer’ of th 
Ali 


The| 
No. 2, OR, 35.cece0-Creston 

B flat, » 45 Mozart 

UT oe i a an eel eg or ae Stravinsky 


Suite from ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’’ 
Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
PIERRE MONTEUX returned 
yesterday afternoon to give us 
something of a preview of one 


of his programs for the forth- 
coming transcontinental tour of 
the orchestra and the results, 
taking it by and large, wer2 
fairly mixed. { -// - “3 
Thinking up exactly the righ 
programs to properly display the 
character and special qualities 
of the Boston Symphony on 


tour, is of course, a most for- 
midable problem. The programs 
for Europe last season, on the 
whole, were hardly perfect, es- 
pecially those offering Ameri- 
can music. The foreign critics 
were courteous enough about 
Schuman’s Third Symphony, but 
it was more than evident they 
didn’t think too much of it, nor) 
could they have been said to go 
wild about the other specimens of 
native musical product chosen, 


Paul Creston’s Second Sym- 
phony is far and away a better 
work than Schuman’s Third. It 
is, in fact, one of the better 
American symphonies (though 
the “American” elements are 
not too obvious), and it wiil 
make its way Knoxville and El 
Paso as well as it makes it here, 
But I wonder what the music 
critics of, say, Chicago or San 
Francisco, will make of a suite 
from ‘‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’’? And 
will they find Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird” the Jast word in sensation 
and orchestral verve and vir- 
tuosity? In short, can’t most 
of these towns hear the same 
things about as well done at 
home as we can do them? 

This is not to say either of the 
works are inferior: the Strauss 
is perfectly beautiful, and it was 
played with exceptional beauty 
and clarity yesterday afternoon. 
But in the larger sense is it a 
masterwork for the concert hall or 
merely a_ diverting pot-pourr! 
from a masterwork for the 
opera theater? Does it send one 
home wagging one’s head at the 
superb esthetic-force and trans- 
cendent quality of the orches- 
tra? Or merely with a recollec- 
tion of a fleeting, expert diver- 
tissement? pois 

I DON’T KNOW: maybe it is 
boffola in the stix, as they have 
it in Variety. But if I were the 
music critic of the Provo Press- 
Herald with a deadline an hour 
away. I’d be very likely to drift 


back to the office before it 
went on. And instead of the Fire 
Bird, why not Petrouchka? 


* % * 


- Well, I don’t suppose it’s really 
any of my business: that Mr. 
Monteux will put these things 
over in extraordinary style is 
hardly open to question. My 
pride in the orchestra being what 
it is, my only point is that I’d 
like to see it bowl over the hard- 
boiled wbservers as resoundingly 
as it will the soft-boiled. 


This concert brought to us for 
the first time a charming pianist 
by the name of Lili Kraus, who 
played Mozart’s B-flat concertv. 
K. 456, in its first performance at 
these concerts. This seems hard 
to believe, for it is a work in 
Mozart’s most serious, most lyr- 
ical and most extended vein. Its 
slow movement is one of the 
longest and certainly one of the 
most deeply colored andantes in 
all Mozart. The whole work, in 
fact, even including the rondo, is 
touched with gravity and intro- 
Spection, and it is not a work to 
display a pianist’s brilliance. 

FOR THIS REASON it just 
isn’t done, as the brighter works 
on either. side of this one are, 
and Miss Kraus is therefore to be 
especially complimented for do- 
ing it for us. She displayed an 
expert keyboard technique and e 
pleasant personality but occa- 
sionally seemed a little insecure. 
especially in the closing moments 
of the slow movement where her 
tempos didn’t always seem to 
agree with those of the conduc- 
tor. Nonetheless, she was a pleas- 
ure to hear as certainly was the 
work itself. 

Mr. Munchereturns for the final 
concert of the season next week 
to offer Handel’s Water Music. 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnol,” 
Roussel’s “Baccus et Ariane” and 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 


“SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Coming events Cazt their shadow 
before, Three-quarters Oi **:- 
week's Symphony program, 1h 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, and all 
of next week's, to be led by Mr. 
Munch, are, so to speak, dress re- 
hearsals for the transcontinental 
tour, upon which the orchestra 
will shortly embark, The one piece 


Strauss; Suite from ‘Der 


‘his week not destined far the. 
trip is Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in B-flat, K. 456. With Lili Kraus 
4S soloist, it is being introduced 
to the repertory of. the Bosto 
Symphony, while Hungarian-bor 
Miss Kraus made yesterday her 
local bow. 

The first number on the current 
list is the Second Symphony of 
Paul Creston, which we had previ- 
ously heard from Mr, Burgin if 
1945. Next comes the Concerto, 
and the program ends with the 
curious juxtaposition of the Suite 
from Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” and 
that from Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 
Kavalier.” Dissimilar musically as 
are the Russian’s ballet and the 
German’s opera, they burst upon 
the world jin quick succession, | 
the one in 1910. the other in 1911, 
When Stravinsky, then seething, 
with inspiration, ‘ought out,hi 
own “Petrouchka dfs > P. 

The Creston Synt#ho} ¥ shduldn’t 
bother any audie ce, no matter 
how unused to contemporary music. 
The two movements, Introduction 
and Song and Interlude and Dance, 
stress respectively, and rather con- 
ventionally as modern pieces go, 
those two prime elements of music. 
Mr. Creston’s song is full-throated 
and does not always steer clear of 
the obvious. His dance is highly 
rhythmic, with a strong Latin-' 
American flavor. The orchestration. 
of the Symphony is both rich and 
brilliant and the dance part of if 
yesterday brought down the house. 
The Mozart Concerto, composed 
in 1784, is little known but does 
not deserve its neplect. It is: not 
one of the bigger concertos. Its 
themes have éven been called toy- 
like, Nevertheless, it abounds in 
subtleties, rhythmic and harmonic. 
The slow movement, in G minor, 
faintly suggests Pamina’s pathetic 
air in “The Magic Flute.” From 
all concerned, this ingratiating 
work received a performance truly 
Mozartean, And that was a treat 


* a 
VT sel@- 
cena a 


Pierre Monteux Conducts 


| Boston Symphony 


Twenty-third Program by 


: Boston 
| Symphony rchestra, at Symphony Hall. 


ere Monteux, as guest, conducted the 
following: Paul Creston: Second ym- 
phony; Mozart: Piano Concerto in B-flat 
(K. 456. first performance at these con— 
certs: soloist, Lili Kraus, Boston debut); 
Stravinsky: Suite from ‘ Fire-Bird;; 
osenkavalier." 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


_ Perhaps it was the mood; perhaps 
it was the dark. rainy afternoon, ar 
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ymphony Hall yesterday 

tern ion the., Friends of the Bos- 

n Symphony. Orchestra held 
al nual meeting. They were 
addressed by their chairman, 
Oliver Wolcott, and by Henry B. 
Cabot, president of the board of 
trustees. During these talks the 
orchestra was seated on the stage 
and when the. business meeting 
‘was over, the musicians, led by 
‘Charles Munch, offered a_ brief 
program consisting of the “Royal 
Hunt and Storm” from Berlioz’ 


opera “The Trojans” and the “Un- 
finished” Symphony of Schubert. 
At the meeting proper. the 
Friends were informed that the 
current deficit would’ be the now 
frequently stated figure of $100,- 
000. Mr. Cabot said there were 
three ways in which the amount 
could be raised: By government 
subsidy, which was neither prac- 
ticable nor wholly desirable by an 
increase in the number of friends 
and in the amount of their in- 
dividual, donations, and by a cam- 
paign for funds. He thought that 
a combination of the a two 
would be hat woul e 
trick. wut Sore 
Mr. Cabot told the group of 
the meeting held there in January 
that had for its object the inter- 
esting of Boston and New England 
business men in the formation of 
an allied group, Business Friends 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He said that some firms had 
made contributions, though these 
\vere far inside the total of what 
was hoped for. But he wished 
to pay special tribute to the gen- 
osity of the chain stores; the 
i and ?, the Stop and Shop and 
the First | ‘National. Mr. Wolcott 
had said, and Mr. Cabot. repeated, 
lat the. orchestra was now “at 
1e sical success and 
_ means.” 


Twenty-fourth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 17, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 18, at 8:30 o’clock 


eect 


Suite for Orchestra (From the Wat 


Avdanie Y er Music) 


by Sir Hamilton Harty 


Hornpipe 
Andante espressivo 
Allegro deciso 


Petal at" vach -++++. Rapsodie Espagnole 


Malaguejia 
Habanera 
Feria 


ROUussEL. . ‘ 
ee - Bacchus et Ariane,” Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 43 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN... . 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vi 
II. Allegretto Bc 


III. Presto; Assai m : 
IV. Allegro con brio P  T®™PO primo 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 
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perhaps it was.the music. At any 
Tate, the Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday didn’t really seem to get 
‘going until-the second ‘half, when 
Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” Suite gave 
it a big lift, and the Suite from 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” sup- 
plied an even bigger one. That's 
the way it seemed to this chronicler, 
Nonetheless, it was interesting to 
hear Creston’s Second Symphony 
again, and a “new” Concerto played 
by a new soloist, and to enjoy 
as guest, again, Pierre Monteux. 
This program, by the way, is one 
of two which Monteux will conduct 
on the Boston Symphony’s trans- 
continental tour which begins a 
week from Tuesday. : 
Lili Kraus, a tall and handsome 
woman, is a fine musician, with a 
resourceful keyboard technic and 
an exact grasp of the style for Mo- 
zart, Her playing was attractive in 
every way, and though the applause 
did not burst out until the end of 
the Concerto, she made a definite 
success, Good Mozart players still 
are not too numerous, and when 
you find. one who follows Mozart’s 
dictum that his music “should flow 
like oil and water,” you know you 


have something. i rauis is ‘one 
of them. Goals $3 

It does"seem odd @hat this par- 
ticular Concerto should be turning 
up for ‘the first time on a Sym- 
phony program, but with any 
orchestra there are always some 
Haydn symphonies and Mozart 
concertos which they have not 
essayed. This-one is full of» cute 
tunes and rhythmic zest. but. it is 
on the modest side, sm-'' in scope 
and restrdined, even fc Mozart, 
in expression. It is not tre sort of 
work calculated to be a ¢20d show 
piece for a virtucss. dere te 
music is everything, and display is 
impossible — | 

The sum total of yesterday’s per- 
formance was superb \.ozart aid 
superb music-making from svio- 
ist, orchestra and conductor, a 
‘marvel of polish ‘and décorum., 
Now. that she has made her Bos- 
ton debut, Miss Kraus ought to be 
invited back, ° 

Creston’s Second Symphony, in- 
troduced here by Richard Burgin 
in 1945, is music which moves 
busily and has a lot going on all 
the time, without lending an im- 
pression that what is happening 
es much importance. But there is 
rhythmic :life and there are .tunes 
lof a sort, though they make you 
think of other people, from 
Hindemith to Rachmaninoff. Bue 


alter a time the: Sympnony ‘pauls. 
' Monteux’s quiet, 4904 ae Saichets 
of ‘the. orchestra was ~evident 
throughout the afternoon, and espe- 
tially so in the suites of Stravinsky 
and Strauss, which gorgeous and 
‘seml-descriptive music sounde 


like a million dollars. O . 
‘million, ee 


Friends of Symphony | 

At Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon the Friends of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra held 
their annual meeting. They were 
addressed by their chairman, 
Oliver Wolcott, and by Henry B. 
Cabot, president of the board ol 
trustees. During these talks the 
orchestra was seated on the stage 
and when the business meeting 
was over, the musicians, led hv 
Charles Munch, offered a_ brief 
program consisting of the “Royal 
Hunt and Storm” from Berlioz’ 


opera “The Trojans” and the “Un- 
finished” Symphony of Schubert. 
At the meeting proper. the 
Friends were informed that the 
current deficit would be the now 
frequently stated figure of $100,- 
000. Mr. Cabot said there were 
three ways in which the amount 
could be raised: By government 
subsidy, which was neither prac- 
ticable nor wholly desirable by an 
increase in the number of friends 
and in the amount of their in- 
dividual donations, and by a cam- 
paign for funds. He thought that 
a combination of the last two 
would be what_.woul rpn_the 
trick. ~Fr~ 
Mr. Cabot did the group of 
the meeting held there in January 
that had for its object the inter- 
esting of Boston and New England 
business men in the formation of 
an allied group, Business Friends 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He said that some firms had 
made contributions, though these 
ere far inside the total of what 
was hoped for. But he _ wished 
to pay special tribute to the gen- 
erosity of the chain stores; the 
A and ®, the Stop and Shop and 
the First National. Mr. Wolcott 
had said, and Mr. Cabot repeated, 
that the orchestra was now “at 
the zenith of musical success and 
the nadir of .physiczl means.” 


SEVENTY-S 
ECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY 


TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Leventy-fourth Pro gram 


FRI 
DAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 17, at 2:15 o’clock 


SA F 
TURDAY EVENING, Apri 18, at 8:30 o’clock 


eens 


Suite for Orchestra (From the Water M uSIC) 


Arran | 
Atego ged by Sir Hamilton Harty 
Bourrée 

Hornpipe 

Andante espressivo 

Allegro deciso 


pgideattat . Rapsodie Espagnole 
Malaguenia 


Habanera 


Bacchus et Ariane,” Ballet, Second Suite Op. 43 


INTERMISSION 
BEETHOVEN 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
ae Allegretto 

- Presto; Assai m : 
IV. Allegro con brio Sr ee eae Pome 


Symphony No. 7,1n A major, Op. 92 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The 72d season of the Boston 
Symphony, one of the most mem-! 
orable in recent seasons, came to 
an end yesterday afternoon in 


a glorious blaze of sic, an 
music making. Y If Oe Ke i 
“This was one of the programs 
the orchestra will give under the 
leadership of Mr. Munch, and it 
is hard to see how it can fail 
to give the good people of such 
cities as Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
&1 Paso, Fresno, Provo and Bur- 
lington, as well as the larger 
metropolises, not only a rich. and 
yaried musical treat but a spa- 
cious view of the orchestra S 
most transcendent qualities. 
It has everything: the baroque 
beauty and proportion of Han- 
del’s Water Music, the high 
colors and perfumes of Ravels 
“Spanish Rhapsody,” the vivid 
poetry and fury of Roussel’s 
“Bacchus and Ariane” and the 
endless classical miracles of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh. 

But the season itself has been 
one of supérlative quality not 
only in the music performed but 
in the soloists and guest con- 
ductors. And the new music, 
that is the first performances 
and repeat performances of re- 
cent works, has been of notable 
quality as well. Of the new 
music, Honegger’s “Danse des 
Morts” clearly stood out above 
fll the rest, but special mention 
certainly goes to Piston’s Fourth 
‘Symphony, a most beautiful 
‘work: Harsanyi’s Symphony 1n C, 
‘Haieff’s Piano Concerto, ‘Toch's 
‘Second Symphony and. Bloch’s 
(Concerto Symphonique (a 
{tougher nut to crack but splendid 
‘monetheless). ; 

The most exceptional first per- 
formance of an old work was 

Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet, 
which proved to be one of, if not 

the most outstanding single con- 

cert of, .the season, Yet Mo- 
vart’s B-flat major Concerto. of 

K.456 was, astonishingly enough, 


given its first performance here 
this season, as was Ravel's. “Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinee,” (which 
earned for its soloist, Gerard 
Souzay, the first encore at these 
concerts in something like 40 
years). | 
. That the 33-year-old Guido 
Cantelli’s two weeks as guest 
conductor remains firmly fixed in, 
the minds of everyone, musicians 
included, as the high water mark 
of the season seems little open 
to dispute; the welcome mat is 
conspicuously out for his return 
at any time. But it was also a 
season to welcome once again 
the venerable Pierre Monteux, 
and to tind Richard Burgin ful- 
filling his two appearances as as- 
sociate conductor with ever in- 
creasing style and authority. | 
The soloists have been little 
short of superb throughout. Clau- 


dio Arrau and those two vir- 
tually inimitable violinists Isaac 
Stern and Nathan Milstein pro- 
vided the principal sensations of 
the season (and they certainly 
were!) but memorable appear~ 
ances were also made by Eunice 
Alberts, Nicole Henriot, Elena 
Nikolaidi, William Kapell, Mi- 
klos Schwalb (on a Sunday) and 
Leo Smit. As always the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society lent its extraord- 
inary choral gifts, quite outdoing 
itself in ““Romeo and Juliette” to 
set a standard for years to come. 

It was a year, too, in which the 
orchestra’s own soloists reached 
the peak. During the year 
there were exceedingly beautiful 
orchestral. solos’ by Samuel 
Mayes, whose ‘cello solo in 
Brahms’ Second all but stole the 
stage from Claudio Arrau; by 
James Stagliano, horn; by Ralph 
Gomberg, oboe; by Joseph de 
Pasquale, viola, and by Doriot 
Anthony, flute—indeed, by all. 
(In connection with Miss An- 
thony, I may say my initial 
qualms as to a woman in a first 
desk position had no foundation; 
she’s been getting along splen- 
didly and has clearly demon- 
strated a great gift.) 

There were, it is true, occasion- 
al programs that just didn’t quite 
fulfill their promise, and some 
works that just didn’t seem to 


Monday ev 
their first tr 
a five-week trip 
they will give 2 


‘he conceyts in, 26 
cities, ~-[r-y: pon = 
Charles gn! on C 


Mr. Munch and, 


be worth the playing Yet con- 
sidering the demands-4n, % wwn- 
ductor to arrange 24 different 
programs for this series alone, 
the misses and near-misses were 
of no consequence, 

Thus, as the 72d season came 
to an end, it is once again hats 
off to Charles Munch. He has 
brought the orchestra to a new 
high in technical attainnient and 
esprit as well. If he has sacri- 
ficed some of the incandescent 
tonal qualities of former days 
in the process, it is exactly that, 
a process of continued evolu- 
tion from one man’s esthetic and 
viewpoint to another’s; one 
neither better nor worse, merely 
different. It could not be other- 
wise, So we all join, I think, 
in wishing the orchestra and its 
‘conductor a triumphal tour of 
the nation in the forthcoming 
weeks. If they do only half as 
well as they did yesterday, there 

is no doubting the outcome! 


among the things that 
ptm He sehen yon 
_- uctors can, the languorous 
, suous beauties of Ravel’s 
oo Spanish rhapsody ; 
are also indebted t 
oor eying brought forwasd pa 
a i the excellent scores of 
aye el, thus acquainting us with 
the ull stature of this late im 
Pp caaronist. In Rousse] We find a 
end of impressionistic delica- 


cles with the more 
Proach of Pye Be. 
a ne some of our moderns. 


ecchus et Ariane.” ; 

fine example, Mr. Munch aaa 
the most of each passing mood— 
Ariadne’s Sadness after her de- 
sertion by Theseus and her sub- 
sequent meeting with Bacchus 
lhe ensuing dithyramb is solidly 
a iy and was brought to a 
snattering climax in ‘h’ 

st oa Mr. Munch's 

| ae Bey 


The Harty arrangement of the 
Handel music, which Mr. Munch 
first played at these concerts 
during his first season in 1949 
had the same marvelous clarity 


Munch Conducts Beet, 
eethove 
Handel, Ravel, and i 


By Harold Rogers 


The seventy-second season ot 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ends, as far as subscription audi- 
ences are concerned, with the 
concert In Symphony Hall to- 
night, But the season is far from 
concluded for the musicians. On 

ening they leave for 
‘anscontinental tour— 
during which 


nen's “closing pro- 


gram is compiled of piec 

the orchestra will le Pan tee 
9 Suite from andél's” Water 

usic, as arranged by Sir Hami 

ton Harty: Ravel’ s ic Es 
pee Tid Ss Rapsodie Es- 
from his ballet 
Ariane,” 
enth Symphony, 


Handel’s Water 


Roussel’s second suite 


“Bacchus et 
and Beethoven’s Sey- 


Y He ee 
Two of these 


are favorites of 
indeed, are 


the usual short 
Munch 
those ‘Stimulating 

Spin dizzily and occ 


Stimulation and brilli 
compensate for much, even an 
occasional state of confusion but 
there’s nothing quite so satisfy~ 
Ing as a Beethoven ; 


that is played j 
right manner. a 


and grace that he then gave to it 


The Beethoven Seventh had 


comings when M 
?, 
plays Beethoven—mainly 


tempos. that 


. occasionally into 
state of ° brilliant combusted, 


ance can 


symphony 


The former method can appeal 


Lo the surface of our senses, while 


the latter appeals t 
S to those s 
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| Munch Ends Symphony 
on Brilliant Note 


Twenty fovsth, 28, aphony “Sesh 
Sym Charles Handel Suite from “The 
Harty ); Ravel: spanish Rhapsody: Rous- 
res sal? Reethave n frome hey mp hony. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


It doesn’t seem possible (because 
October was only day before yes- 
terday) but the 72d season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 18 
over. Charles Munch took leave 
of the Friday afternoon subscribers 
yesterday, and tonight will bring 
the actual windup. Monday night, 
Messrs. Munch and Monteux an 
the orchestra will set out upon 4 
coast-to-coast tour of five weeks. 

Matters went beautifully yester@ 
day afternoon. The program was 
one calculated for a suitable fare- 
well and consisted of music spicy 
and familiar. The actual perform- 
ance was brilliant, with the finale 
of Beethoven's “Dance” Symphony 
taken almost faster than possible. 
but with every detail in place. Psy- 
‘chologically, and in every other 
way, it is a fine thing to leave Sym- 
phony Hall with the incredible 
sound of a truly virtugsa 0 tra 
r ears. ~ - x. 
S iaaehh was wat advise to give 
us such juicy and stimulating 
pieces as Ravel’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody and the Suite from Bacchus 
and Ariane,” both for their in- 
trinsic worth and because they 
are music which he conducts su- 
perlatively well. He smiled per- 
ceptibly, and some in the audience 
must have smiled inwardly with 
him. when the Gallic vigor of 

Roger Voisin’s high trumpet cut 

through Roussel’s tonal mass to- 

ward the close of the piece. (In- 
‘cidentally, the “Bacchus - music 
‘made this writer think wistfully 
of Europe, for +t figured on sev- 
eral programs of the tour a year 
vas for the “Water Music,” Harty § 
choice of six movements Is a pleas-~ 
ant and sufficient taste. Yet some- 
time is might be nice to hear the 
whole thing. It takes a long time, 
but there are occasions (when the 
weather is cold and the mood 
somewhat elevated) which invite 
ntire suite. 

Sande! and Ravel, Roussel and 

Beethoven, all fared stperbly, with 

conductor and orchestra in their 

finest vein. If there were errors, 

apart from what sounded ,like a 

‘near-accident by flute and oboe at. 

the beginning of the vivace in the 


first movement of the Symphony, 
they were not perceptible. 

The season has been lively, in- 
teresting, rewarding, unmarred by 
any untoward events. The total 
picture will be drawn in a Sun- 
day article in the near future For 
now, let us say au revoir to the 
conductor and orchestra we em-# 
mire so much and look forwatd 
to their return in the Autumn, 
And, incidentally, there have bgen 
rumors that Munch was going to 
resign. I checked them and folund 
they are just rumors—no truth 
whatever. 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra leaves on Monday for the 
first transcontinental tour in its 
72-year history. The five-week 
tour, which commences ‘Tuesday 
evening in Detroit, will carry 
the orchestra 7000 miles through 
the South and the Southwest to 
California, returning through 
the Middle West, into Canada, 
and ending in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, on May 22, The orchestra 
will play 29 concerts in 26 cities, 
visiting 13 states and two Cana- 
dian provinces. Charles Munch, 
musie director of the Boston Or- 
chestra, has invited Pierre Mon- 
teux to share the conducting 
honors, as he did on the Orches- 
tra’s first visit to Europe last 
ie Boston Orchestra's ~104 
members, two conductors, and 
staff of three—Manager George 
KE. Judd; Assistant Manager 
Thomas D. Perry, Jr., and Har- 
vey Genereaux, in charge of i 
gage—will travel on @ specia 
train, with five sleeping cars, 4 
dining car, and a baggage Car. 

The hour will mark the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s first visit to the 
West Coast since 1915, when it 
traveled direct to San Francisco 
and gave a series of 13 concerts 
under musical director Kar! 
Muck during the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. For the first time, 
engagements will be played in 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Atlan- 
ta, New Orleans, Dallas, El Paso, 
Tucson, Pasadena, Los Angeies, 
Santa Barbara, Fresno, Sacra- 
mento; Salt Lake City, Provo, 
and Denver. 

The cities to be visited are: 


larly the finale. 


other than Wagner called this Sym- 
ey a a4 sec of the 
ance.” Mr. Munch’s readin f 

Allegretto was gh hoa 
and the Scherzo raced alon . 

- . r at ; 
good clip without ever ; t 
of hand. 


Detroit, Apru x: 
April 22: Dayton, 
Cincinnati, April 24; 


0; El Paso, May 1: 

‘May 2: Pasadena, May + 
Angeles, May 4: Santa Barbara 
May 9; Fresno, May 6; San 
Francisco, May 7-9: Sacramento 
May 10; Salt Lake City, May 
11; Provo, May 12: Denver 
May 13; Chicago, May 15-17: 
East Lansing, May 18; Ann 
Arbor, May 19; Toronto, May 
20; Montreal, May 21; Bur- 
lington, May 22 


_— = = 


Columbus, 
ak 23; 
noxville, 
April 25; Chattanooga, "ee 
26; Atlanta, April 27; New 
rleans, April 28: Dallas, April 


We. are indebted to Mr. Munch 
for our belated acquaintance with 
this music of Roussel. Though its 
lack of complete originality has 
already been pointed out, it makes 
for highly entertaining listening. 
The orchestral colors are both rich 
and dazzling and the final pages 
are exciting. This is one of the 
best of the collective achievements 
of Mr. Munch and the orchestra, 
while their performance of Ravel’s 
“Rapsodie Espagnole” could hardly 
be bettered. Mr. Munch’s treatment 
of this work is gratifyingly free 
from the excesses that mark and 

‘mar his performance of the same 
composer’s “Bolero” and “La Valse.” 
While one may prefer Handel 


Music in Review 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


So far as the Friday afternoon 
concerts are concerned, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s 72nd season 
came to a close yesterday. The 
actual ending, on Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony, was a joyous 
one, and the audience was still ayr- 
Plauding when this reviewer left 
the hall, t-1C-§ ie 

Granted that Mr. WF ihe inter- 
pretation of the Seventh (and we 
have heard it before) is a highly 
personal one, it still must be ac- 
counted one of his most successful 
excursions in the classic repertory. 

He is not the first to sound a Dio- 
nysian, a dithyambic note in the 
first and last movements, particu- 
After all, none 


Singularly poetic 


getting out 


The Seventh is one of the works 


to be taken on the transcontinental 
trip that starts Monday night, and 
the same is true of the other num- 
bers on this week’s program: the 
Handel-Harty Suite 
“Water Music,” 
Rhapsody and the Second Suite 
from Roussel’s Ballet, “Bacchus et 
Ariane,” which was only one of the 


pieces that the Orchestra took to 
Europe last season. - 


from the 
Ravel's Spanish 


‘Straight to Handel in Sir Hansilton 
Harty’s somewhat inflated arrange- 
‘ment, this Suite also makes good 
listening and it started off yester- 
\day’s concert in the happy vein 
that was maintained throughout. 


The series of Friday-Saturday con- 


certs, which brought a total of 
87 works from 49 composers, will 


be summarized in the music column 


a week from tomorrow. 


Symphony 


Season in 


Review 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Things have changed at Sym- 


phony Hall since the days when 
one conductor was supposed to 
handle all the concerts, at home 
and abroad. We have not always 
had guest conductors nor an 
associate conductor, like the es- 
timable Richard Burgin, whose 
double place as concertmaster 
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and occasional at oy 4 vO 
hard to fill. “* -~$§ 
oh * . 

Last season, for example, we 
had Munch, Monteux, Ansermet, 
Beecham, Bernstein, Burgin and 
Woodworth, 4 multiplicity of 
leaders due to Mr. Munch’s long 
indisposition. In the season that 
ended a week ago last evening 
the lineup was Munch, Monteux, 
Cantelli, Burgin, plus the ap- 
pearance of Darius Milhaud as 
conductor of three’ of his own 
compositions. Because of his ill- 
ness Mr. Munch missed most of 
last season's concerts. This sea- 
son found him restored to health, 
and 17 of the 24 pairs fell to his 
lot. An occasional over-feverish 
performance still suggested a 
man taxed beyond his strength. 


. g - « 
Program Variety 


What we may properly call 
the current season added. up to 
a deal of program variety. The 
regular concerts offered 87 works 
by 49 composers. The respective 
figures’ a year ago were 84 and 
39 and the year before that, 75 
and 44. There was, exception- 
ally, only one first performance, 
that of Mr. Munch's tasteful or- 
chestration of Bach’s. chorale, 
“The Old Year is Past.” A rea- 
sonably stimulating piano con- 
certo by Alexei Haieff enjoyed 
its first concert performance, 
with Leo Smit as soloist. 

7 * * 

However, the list of works 
heard at these concerts for the 
first time, and hence new to the 
majority of listeners, was a long 
one. Each conductor made con- 
tributions, Mr. Munch's share 
being naturally the largest. His 
list began; alphabetically, with 
Rarber’s moving Adagio for 
Strings and continued with Bar- 
tok’s early and agreeable “Deux 
Images”; the complete ‘‘Romeo 
et Juliette” of Berlioz; the in-, 
nocuous “Dolly” Suite of Faure; 
Handel’s noble Concerto Grosso, | 
Op. 6, No. 4- a Symphony in C! 
by Harsanyi, interesting for its 


rhythmic final movement; Honeg- 
ger’s choral “Danse des ‘Morts” 
(see below); Piston’s lyrical 
Fourth Symphony; Ravel’s “Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinee,” superbly 
sung by Gerard Souzay; the long- 
overdue excerpts from Roussel’s 
ballet, ‘“‘The Spider’s Feast’; the 
conventionally lush “Night” of 
Samazeuilh; Strauss’ Diverti- 
mento, after Couperin, which 
proved hardly worth the doing, 
and the intense Second Sym- 
phony of Toch. 
« « e 

From Mr. Monteux came 
Bloch’s fine Concerto Sympho- 
nique for piano and orchestra 
(Corinne Lacomble), Cimarosa’s 
gay Overture to “The Secret Marr 
riage,” Mozart’s B-flat major 
Piano Concerto (K. 456), well 
played by Lili Krauss, and an’ 
old fashioned “Romantic Suite” 
of Reger. We were indebted to 
Mr. Burgin for Hindemith’s Con- 
certo for Organ and Chamber 
Orchestra (E. Power Biggs) and 
Schoenberg’s controversial ‘Music 
to Accompany a Cinema Scene.” 

¥ o 


Two italian Pieces 


Appropriately, Mr. Cantelli’s 
contributions were both Italian, 
an intriguing “Berceuse elegi- 
aque” of Busoni and four beauti- 
ful organ pieces of Frescobaldi, 
as skillfully orchestrated by 
Ghedini. Finally, Mr. Milhaud of- 
fered us his own and not too im- 
pressive “Introduction et Marche 
Funebre,” Symphony No. 1 and 


“Kentuckiana.” 
we * + 


The hearing of so much novel 
and unfamiliar music was good 
for us even though some of it 
need not be heard again, Out- 
standing were Piston’s melodious 
Symphony and the deeply-felt one 
of Toch, and Mr. Munch gave 
each a flattering presentation. 
Honegger’s ‘Dance of the Dead” 
is more contrived than inspired 
but its effectiveness cannot be 
denied and it was well sung by 
the N. E. Conservatory chorus. 
Berlioz’s “Romeo” was & major 


event of the season 
Notabl Stet 
a e revivals wer 
ba = port pg and phere 
i s “The Trojans” (Munch). 
ir Ss Symphony No. 93 (C 
farer”’ sopra “Songs of a Way. 
yy al urgin, conductor, Husise 
qe ., ‘Ss inger), Prokofieff’s 
bs: yall lano Concerto (Burgi 
apell) and Strauss’ “Ein 


Heldenleben”’ (Monteux) 
*x a - 


ites ae performances of 
‘otalen works included Be 
(Munch seventh Symphony, 
ieoedtnas’ Brahms’ Second Piano 
his Violt (Munch and Arau) and 
Stern) ip Pigs ope (Munch and 
“Pictures,” e _Moussorgsky-Ravel 
and Sch Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
phoni chumann’s Fourth Sym- 
tell, Mt all set, forth by Can. 
Ravel’s s Munch’s versions of 
Mr. Burgin’s z the wae and 
aaa Sibelius First. 


American Works 


American works 

ie vorks, whether : 
: rie hag foreign-born eS nln 
~ scarcer than they were 
cv ussevitzky’s day. This ee. 
“om bb consisted of the ar. 
noua een and Haieff 
“Appalachian” Suite Pro “ 

s- 


ton’s pleasin 
revived by ~ geese Symphony, 


on the trip. Monteux for use 





Legi on of Honor Cross 
Awarded to Symphony 
Manager George Judd 


_ The French Government yester- 
ay conferred the eross of Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor upon’ 
George FE, Judd. Manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, ir 
Bastille Day ceremonies at the 


French Consulate tere. The award 
Was presented by M Francois 


Charies-Roux, French consul in 

Boston. Yboks ve ~§ 

The citation reafis! © or George 

E. Judd, manager of the celebrated 

Boston Symphony Orchestra to 

which he has heen attached since 

1915, and to whose development 

he has contributed in an impor- 

tant way. He has always dis- 

Played a lively interest in French 

music, which often is featured in 

the programs of the orchestra. 
many of whose MusSiclans are 

French or of French origin. Mr. 

Judd played an important role in 

the organization of the triumphal 

tour the orchestra made last year 
to France and Europe.” 

Judd, who Manages the Rerk. 
Shire Festival and the Berkshire 
Music Center. the Summer activ- 
ities of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Tanglewood: as well as 
the “Pops” and Esplanade concerts 
in Boston; -d the far-flung Ameri- 
can concert. recording, radio ac. 
tivities of his orchestra, has been 
associated with i+ since 1914, when 
he became secretary of Henry Lee 
Higginson, founder of the Boston 
Symphony! In 1995 he became 
secretary to the manager of the 
orchestra, and in 1918 assistant 
manager. He held this post unti] 
1936, when he tonk over the man- 
agement. 

One of Judd's proudest accom- 
pl_shments was the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra's recent first 
coast-to-coast tour. a journey that 

isaw the orchestra perform 29 con- 
certs in 26 cities, visit 13 states and 
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thaetIac Munch. 
their conductor. C* 


two Canadian provinces. He has 
two sons in concert management. 
William M. Judd and George Judd 
Jr., both associated with Colum. 
iba Artists’ Management in New 
York city. 
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Soloists 


at 3 o’clock 

JANUARY 4 

JANUARY 25 
Guest Conductor 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


CHARLES MUN CH, Masic Director 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Seventy-Second Season, 1952-1953 


Subscription Office 


S$7x Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


Series Tickets available at $7.20, $10.80, $ 14.40, $18.00 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


25S STREETS. 
si i Ss 
x a ee ae ie = >, 


irst “Program 
I® $ Second Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOvEMBER 2, at 3:00 0’clock 
SU 
NDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30, at 3:00 o'clock 


Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings 


— - 


Overture: Largo; Allegro 
Rondo: Allegretto espressivo 
‘PIERRE MONTEUX Conducting 


Bourrée I; Bourrée II: Allegro 
Polonaise and Double: Moderato 
Minuet 


Badinerie: Presto 
Flute solo: DORIOT ANTHONY 


—— 


atl m . - 
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Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 


—— 


Symphony in C majo-, No. 7 


ee a RS xe 


“Royal Hunt and Storm,” Descriptive | 
y , | - Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 


BERLIOZ. . 
Te Troians”’ | 
Symphony from e J | . Andante con moto 
Scherzo 


Finale 
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WAGNER Prelude and “Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde” 
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Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 STRAUSS “EI 
In Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 
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Strauss As Story 
Teller 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Richard Strauss, whose “A Hero’s 
Life’ (Ein: Heldenleben) will be 
repeated at this afternoon’s Sym- 
phony Concert, in the superb per- 
formance under Pierre Monteux, 


spoke of himself as “the’ final rep- 
resentativ? of a development in 


the realm of music.” He may also 
be said to have been the champion 
of a losing cause, namely, that of 
illustrative or program music. 

e * * 

| Esthetically the operatic Strauss 
‘was on more solid ground. It is 
‘beside the point that all of his 
works for the stage have not es- 
tablished themselves in popular 
favor. Last to appear was “Die 
Liebe der Danae” that he wrote at 
75. It had a belated premiere at 
Salzburg last summer and was 


aw * ¥ 


coolly received. Jf 36-5 2 
Prt 


It is true that we have seen a 
mild recrudesence of program mu- 
sic, as in the Bernstein Sympho- 
nies, “Jeremiah” and “The Age of 
Anxiety.” But the literal sort that 
Strauss wrote, the narrative, blow- 
by-blow variety, is probably done 
for. Even Strauss knew when it 


was time for him to quit. 
. 7 

In his earlier and later years 
Strauss wrote a_ considerable 
amount of “absolute” music but, 
though mostly recognizably of his 
authorship, it is not of the essen- 
tial Strauss. To function at his 
best, Strauss needed the stimulus 
of a poetic concept of some sort. 
In this respect he resembles Wag- 
ner, who was not the instinctive 
musician that Strauss was, even 
if he is the bigger musical figure. 
Strauss has been quoted as say- 
ing: “Wagner is a composer in the 
front rank of the first class. I am 
a composer in the front rank of 
the second class.” 


As a writer of program music, 
Strauss is still doing pretty well. 
In the annual polls of American 
symphonic programs he comes not 
far after the big six: Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Bach and Mozart. Last season, by 
the way, he was tied by Ravel: 140 
representations each, 

* * © 

Because ot the Monteux “Held- 
enleben” performances of Nov. 21 
and 22, that tone poem has again 
become a controversial issue in 
these parts. This revival of the 
work after 15 years, and a finer 
demonstration of its musical val- 
ues could not be imagined, had the 
Boston reviewers evenly divided. 
Of the two proponents, one apolo- 
gized for liking a piece so old- 
fashioned. The other quite shame- 
lessly rejoiced in it. 

“~ ne 2 

Admittedly, this musical story- 

telling is old-fashioned. I still main- 

tain that it is engrossing tonal 
drama. But the trouble with tonal 
drama is that you have to know 

before hand what it is about. A 

knowledge of the program is in- 

dispensable. But to grasp every de- 
tail, one must be familiar with the 
printed score. 
* * * 
Some of the audience reactions 


were amusing. One young man of 
my acquaintance, who approached 


the piece absolutely cold, mistook 
the snapping, snarling Adversaries 


for bird calls. Another decided, in 


regard to The Hero’s Wooing, that 
ihe maidenly coyness and coquet- 
tishness of the wooed was Mrs 
Strauss giving Richard a curtain 
lecture. And still another thought 
that in The Hero’s Works of Peace 
section Strauss was quoting those 
themes from “Don Juan” and other 
previous compositions of his with 
humorous and parodistic intent. 
He was never more serious in his 
life than in this episode, and in 
portions of it seldom more elequent. 


Consider. that lovely passage, 1n) 


G-flat, where the song “Dream in 
Ithe Twilight” is combined with a 
theme from “Don Quixote.” 
* * oo 

And this brings me to a contro- 
versial issue that is by no means 
a local one. Is Strauss the hero in 
question? The quoting from him- 


| 


self is regarded b 
positive. Yet ho 
have expressed 

Strauss’ hero wi 


Y many as proot 
W else could he 
creative activity ? 


nds up in ire- 
thought that he hitakeir wauil ad 


a matter of fact, he kept on work 
ing to the end. However “Rin 
Heldenlenen” is not concerned with 
any individual. It is, like “Di 
Meistersinger,” the boldly creatij “ 
Spirit in conflict with Philistinism, 
In the “Domestica,” of pining 
Strauss drew his own likeness ) 
faithfully, ie 
* 7 7 

It was not long before the Ad- 

versaries, both the shrill] and th 

stupid ones (those fifths in the 
tubas) were being labelled “the 
music critics.” With this idea 

Strauss finally fel] in, whatever 
his first thought may have been 
In the avowedly autobiographical 

Intermezzo” he quotes the first 
Adversary theme when Frau Storch 
(Strauss) remarks that a cele- 
brated critic had called her her 
husband’s better half! | 

¢ «* * 

To those who find this tone poem 
too long and too repetitious. | 
would Say that an heroic subject 
requires heroic treatment. as Bee- 
(noven himself was aware, and 
that there is only enough repeti- 
‘ion to make the colossal] design 
Clear and convincing, ine 


) ee One 
Besides the “Heldenleben.” Mr 
Monteux will] offer at today’s Sym- 
phony Concert Brahms’ “Academic 
lestival Overture” and Schubert’s 
“Ninth Symphony, 
” * * 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Third ‘Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 4, @f 3:00 o’clock 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, No. 4, Op. 6 


Larghetto affettuoso — Allegro — Largo e piano — Allegro 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 


Allegro non troppo 


II. Adagio | 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


_.......Symphony No. 2, Op. 73 


Allegro fanatico (Like an oath) 
Very light, skimming, shadowy 
Adagio 
Allegro 


SOLOIST 


ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 


SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fourth Pro gram 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, at 3:00 o’clock 


-+.... Overture to “Anacreon” 


SCHUMANN. Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 


in A minor, Op. 129 
Nicht zu schnell — Langsam — Sehr lebhaft 


INTERMISSION 

SCHUBERT Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”’) 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante con moto 


DEBUSSY “Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 


Eclogue after the Poem by Stéphane Mallarmé 


DEBUSsy “Printemps,” Suite Symphonique 


Trés modéré 
Modéré 


SOLOIST 
- JEAN BEDETTI 
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Fift ht Pr ogram By RUDOLPH munca’ wxth Pr OLTAM 


Our notable pianist-in-residence, 
Miklos Schwalb of the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory 
of Music, has long since attained 
a formidable reputation as solo 
— but it eg for his 
; first appearance with the Boston | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, al 3:00 O clock Symphony orchestra yesterday af- RNOON, Marcu 29, at 3:00 O'clock 
ternoon to reveal the fuller impli- 
cations of his art. 2 > 2 
He chose to do Beethoven’s 
Fourth, a work that is by no, 
means neglected, and with it dis- 
ee an, honesty of approach 
.....Overture to Byron's Manfred, Op. 115 “y Sm ted “fescitiel chavaneen dagio and Fugue for Str; O 
which is lyric and poetic in con- 5 ring Orchestra, K. 546 
trast to the stormy outbursts of 
‘ 1. are Op 8 the Emperor. Many pianists, more 
N Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, : interested in Making an effect. i ; 
nates derat than in conveying the underlying “""” Symphonic Metamorp hosis of Themes 
I. Allegro moderato simplicity and fragrance of the by Carl Maria von Weber 
ll. § Andante con moto igh tia a out of 4 conti 
vivace Splay their own brilliance.°tzo 
III. { Rondo Not so Mr. Schwalb. For, with 
power and brilliance and virtu- 
INTERMISSION Osity implicit in everything he 
y it an reserve, as jet pilot 
: | wit® |super-sonic horsepower 
a Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 might keep it in reserve to cruise “La Valse,’ 
BEETH ; P y élony comfortably and securely, we “horeograp hic Poem 
Adagio; Allegro vivace this side of the sound barrier. | 


Adagio The result was a musical occa-NTERMI1S5]1 ON 


Te ted - enmAntiner avant Rackea 


Allegro vivace Mr. Schwalb is to be congratus 
Allegro, ma non troppo lated for respecting the com-,' 
poser’s intentions so beautifull 
and yet so masterfully. He was, 
rewarded incidentally, with a most’ ’° 
gratifying ovation at the end. 
SOLOIST _ Mr. Munch brought the concert: 
to 4 close with an equally musical’. passionato 
MIKLOS SCHWALB conception of the Beethoven's, | 
| Fourth, a work much in the same’ 


Mr. SCHWALB uses the STEINWAY PIANO [ent Ss. Wat of <the concerto,, 


SCHUMANN...... 
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Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
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which is to say one of the more; | 

.jyrical valleys among the higher! Bi ct, oe 
crags of Beethoven’s art but none i 

the less perfect for all that. — | 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, at 3:00 0’cl ie , Oe. a SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 22, at 3:00 o’clock 


Mozart... Adagio and Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 


+ « RESORG SOO TA EOnCerto INO. 2, in wo ma ronkY : ys | HINDEMIT 
BEETHOVEN i ie 4 MY | e | H be gutting Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
I. Allegro moderato by Carl Maria v 
on 
II. § Andante con moto Allegro y Weber 


III. | Rondo vivace : Si 7 re BERS. oa “Turandot”: Scherzo 
cietieiadiliee Es Nia Ne ah Andantino 
PAY Y INVENT re 
INTERMISSION 'S REDOY CAS: 
Paine’ FUR EVEN: 
TEAD OUR Sua 
BEETHOVEN...........-.Symphony No. 4, in “La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
Allegro vivace 


IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 
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| Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 

r | Allegro non troppo 
ai TA ns Vimel Andante moderato 

SOLOIST L uN ; ine? és oS ee Allegro glocoso 

MIKLOS SCHWALB ie mae he At . ne Allegro energico e passionato 


Mr. SCHWALB uses the STEINWAY PIANO | 
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SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fifth Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, at 3:00 O'clock 


SCHUMANN Overture to Byron’s Manfred, Op. 115 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. § Andante con moto 
III. } Rondo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN............Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


Adagio; Allegro vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro vivace 

Allegro, ma non troppo 


SOLOIST 
MIKLOS SCHWALB 


Mr. SCHWALB uses the STEINWAY PIANO 


Sunday Symphony _NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THRER 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the fifth 
srogram of the Sunday series of con- 
certs in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The soloist was Miklos chwalb., 
vianist. The program: 
Iverture to ‘‘Manfred.’’ Op. 115. 

chumann 


Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58, Beethoven 
symphony No. 4 in B flat. Op. 60, 
Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH Miles 3-7) ixth Pr Og TAM 


Our notable pianist-in-residence, 
Miklos Schwalb of the faculty of 
ihe New England Conservatory 
of Music, has long since attained 
1 formidable reputation as solo 
planist, but it remained for his 
lirst appearance with the Boston’. __ , 
Symphony orchestra yesterday af-- RNOON, Marcu 22, at 3:00 o’clock 
‘ernoon tu reveal the fuller impli- 
ations of his art. 2° Q2 rs : 
He chose to do Beethoven's. 
fourth, a work that is by 1n0 O__= 
means neglected, and with it dis-| 
played an honesty of approach 
and a freshness of mood that gave | 7 
it back its essential character,!dagio a ‘usue for Strj i 
Sil te: terete cette tar nen g nd Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 
trast to the stormy outbursts of! 
the Emperor. Many pianists, more 


interested in making an effect Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 


‘than in conveying the underlying 
‘Simplicity and fragrance of the by Carl Maria von Weber 


jwork, wrest it out of its context 
ito aisplay their own brilliance. 21zo 
Not so Mr. Schwalb. For, with 
power and brilliance and virtuy- 
Osity implicit in everything he 
‘kept it in reserve, as jet pilot 
with super-sonic horsepower 
imight keep it in reserve to cruise 
l'elony comfortably and securely, 
ithis side of the sound barrier. 

The result was a musical occa-NTERM 1] SSION 
 st0n, not a sporting event, Backed 

up -r. every bar, every accent and 
| modelling of phrase by Mr. Munch ' : 

and the orchestra, the pianist':::: °° »ymphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
sought out the charm and they 

delicacy ot the melodic materials , 

themselves, now emphasizing the 

embroidery, now underlining the 

more outspoken moments, now? passionato 

conveying the muted drama of the 

diaiogue between piano and orch- 


“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 


_estra. It was not a spectacwla l= 


affair; the composer didn’t intend 
it to be. But it was poetic musi- 
cianship of the highest order, and 





SEVENTY-SECOND SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


Fifth Program 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22, af 3:00 0’clock 


SCHUMANN Overture to Byron's Manfred, Op. 115 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. | Andante con moto 


III. ) Rondo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN............Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


SOLOIST 
MIKLOS SCHWALB 


Mr. SCHWALB uses the STEINWAY PIANO 


Sunday Symphony NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TWO AND FIFTY-THREE 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the fifth 
rogram of the Sunday series of con- 
certs in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The soloist was Miklos chwalb. 
vianist. The program: jf 
Iverture to “‘Manfred.”’ Op. +te. 

chumann 


Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58, Beethoven 


symphony No. 4 in B flat. Op. 60. 
Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH os an 1xth Pr OT AM 


Our notable pianist-in-residence, 
Miklos Schwalb of the faculty of 
ihe New England Conservatory 
of Music, has long since attained 
4 formidable reputation as solo 
pianist, but it remained for his 
lirst appearance with the Boston’. _. . 
Symphony orchestra yesterday af-- RNOON, Marcy 22, at 3:00 o'clock 
‘ernoon to reveal the fuller impli- 
‘ations of his art. 2 > 2353 : 
He chose to do Beethoven's. 
fourth, a work that is by no. = 
means neglected, and with it dis-| 
played an honesty of approach’ 
ag freshness of mood that need 7 
it back its essential character,|dagio and Fiuoiue far Cre ee 
Sie Se tov ack tesla Toca g id Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 
trast to the stormy outbursts of! 
the Emperor. Many pianists, more’ 


interested in making an effect Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 


than in conveying the underlying ; 
Simplicity and fragrance of the by Carl Maria von Weber 


i\work, wrest it out of its context 
ito display their own brilliance.21zo 
|Not so Mr. Schwalb. For, with 
power and brilliance and virtu- 
Osity implicit in everything he 
‘kept it in reserve, as jet pilot 
with super-sonic horsepower 
imight keep it in reserve to cruise.......... “La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 
élony comfortably and securely. 
‘this side of the sound barrier. 
The result was a musical occa-NTER MISSION 


ms te eat om onnAntrince AtTant Racked 


Mr. Schwalb is to be congratu- 
lated for respecting the com- 
2g lage A ag aad, ke iw ae S ymphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 93 
rewarded incidentally, with a most. '° 
gratifying ovation at the end. -? 
Mr. Munch brought the concert. 
to a close with an equally musica] >. passionato 
conception of the Beethoven’s, 
Fourth, a work much in the same_ 
veia as that of the CONCELTO, ,  —_eeemmmmme 
‘which is to say one of the more 
dyrical valleys among the higher | 
crags of Beethoven’s art but none ; 
the less perfect for all that. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, — 


Begins Transcontinental Tour — 
Ylobe. By CYRUS DURGIN Ye 0°53 

The sharp and concluding A major chords of Beet- 

_hoven’s Seventh Symphony ended the 72d season of the. 


Boston Symphony. Orchestra at Symphony Hall last night. 
Tomorrow night at 11:25, the orchestra will leave South 


tour in its history. During the five weeks between now 
and May 23, when they return, Boston’s musical glory 


| 
Station aboard a special train on the first transcontinental 
| 


will have been heard as far North as Toronto and Mont- 
real, as far South as New Orleans, and as far West as 
san Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Not since Karl Muck took the 
orchestra direct to San Francisco 
for 13 concarts at the Panama-' 
‘Pacific Exposition of 1915, has the 
Boston Symphony been so far west 
as it will go this tim:, and never 
before has it really toured coast-' 
to-coast. Some of the cities have 
been visited before, though rarely, 
but 15 out of the 26 communities on 
the schedule will be hearing this 
orchestra for the first time. 


Rugged but Worth It 


' This tour will be rugged but 
worth it. Since the city of San 
Francisco will enjoy two concerts, 

nd Chicago three, a total of 29 con- 
certs will be given in 32 days. That 
means that the orchestra will give 
a concert every day but three. On 
April 29 they will be traveling be- 
tween New Orleans and Dallas, 
they will have a free day in San 
‘Francisco May 8, and on May 14 
they will be en route from Denver 
ito. Chicago. ! 


| Luckily they will have a special. 
‘train, for that makes the business 
Of one-night stands considerably 
easier than if they had to change 
‘trains and transfer to otels fre-. 
quently. And sjnce this is the, 
United States, with its greater, 
organizational skill, there doubtless, 
will be no repetition of the trying 
experiences such as the ghastly) 
ride from Metz to Lyon a year ago, 
when the whole outfit, plus this: 
correspondent, were jammed for 
seven hours on a sweatingly hot, 
‘day into a pair of French gasoline 
‘coaches with no arrangements for) 
food or even water! Was that a. 
trip! | 


I imagine this special train, with 
its diner, will be totally different’ 
from the drafty old cars in which 
the Boston Symphony used to make 
its trips back in the days of Wil- 
helm Gericke a half-century ago. 
Gericke was fussy in more ways, 
than one, and on those trips he in- 
sisted that his wind players, who 
could not function if they caught 
cold, should sit in the aisle seats, 
and the others next the windows! 

(There is also a story that -Ge- 
riecke, a martinet when conducting 
but an affable man when he was 
not, once became bored sitting in 
his private compartment, and be- 
gan to wander the length of the 
cars in which the musicians Sat. 
He kept looking on at a card game 
until one musician politely asked 
him if he would like to join. The 
conductor said he didn’t mind if 
he did, and a hand was dealt him. 
The upshot was Gericke had to 
borrow cab fare to get to the con- 
cert hall that night. That's the way 
the story goes.) 

Why the Tour? : 

_ Since a tour of these proportions 
is bound to exact so much in effort, 
skill and money, why is it worth 
the effort? Because if takes the 
Boston Symphony, still the fore- 
most orchestra in the world, ac- 
cording to report, to many places 
where otherwise it would not be 
heard save through recordings. And 
the inescapable fact remains that 
‘live shows,” actual concerts, are 
the only way in which all the 
beauties of a great orchestra can 
be shown, 


- Thanks to modern communiéa- 
ons, the “sticks” are shrinking 
and, as the farmer in O’Henry's 
story served the two confidence 
men green chartreuse, there is not 
SO much back country anymore. 
People know about symphonic 


music and opera through br6 

, r , . ye i 
casts and recordings, but the =. 
perience of hearing a great orchése 


tra in the flesh is still the biggest 
musical thrill, 

Places like El Paso and Tucson, 
Fresno and Provo, not to mention 
the larger cities on the itinerary, 
are going to have the pleasure of 
what, I suspect, will be a new ex- 
‘perience for many of their citi- 
izenry. Call it good will, call it 
‘musical missionary work, call it 
‘spreading the value of great music 
‘heard at first hand, the effect is 
all the same. Everyone will benefit 
iby the upportunity. 


There is another dual aspect: The 
‘Boston Symphony is bound to show 
large sections of this country that 
‘Boston and New England are not, 

‘musically, at least, the decadent. 
Shriveling places that the livelier 
‘and currently richer West thinks 
\us; also, since we are all part of 
‘these great United States, the Bos- 
ton Symphony is in its way as 
‘much of a national monument, and 
the property of us all, as the Lin- 
‘coln Memorial is to East Lansing 
‘and Ann Arbor, 

|. Last year it- was Eurene-whoa. 
hailed the Boston Symphony, this 
year it 1s our own country who 
|beyond all doubt and peradventure 
‘will do likewise. So to the musi- 
‘Cians,-to conductors Charles Munch 
and Pierre Monteux, and to ‘the 
three men who are handling the 
‘work of operational details—man- 
ager George Judd, assistant man- 
ager Thomas D. Perry, and Harvey 
.Generaux, in charge of instruments 
and baggage-—this chronicler wishes 
‘a Safe and pleasant journey. 
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With Beethoven, however, suc For ce spire d Friday a 

reluctance is quickly cast aside | €Tmoon and Saturday eat ir. 


(once the music begins. For his|Burgin will repeat the , 
symphonies are like well-beloved | 8°rgsky and the Sibelius. He will 
| ra Ui also conduct Schénberg’s Musie 
‘Passages of Scripture; one can . , Cinesnn Ee 
return to them again and again|to Accompany a the : 
and gain new lights with each| (a first performance a hese con~ 
er Piano Concerto, for which tie 
So it was last night with the|P nA Rare 
| Fifth. One marveled anew at the | iam Kapell will be the soloist, 


purity of the architecture, the 
rightness of each note, the adroit 
development of the ideas—as if 
[ne whole thing were painstak- 
ingly carved until the dimensions 
were true in the minutest detail. 

_- If the orchestra did not play 
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Works by Beethoven, Sibelius 


And M oussorgsky on Pro 


sram 


By Harold Rogers 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 
conducting the concerts this 
week, and his program last night 
in Symphony Hall consisted of 


With its usual finesse under Mr. 
Burgin’s baton, the performance 
was nevertheless strong and mage 
nificent. It was good Germanic 
Beethoven and had the ring of 
the true metal. 


three standard works that hold | Compared to the Beethoven, 

e Sibelius First, which closed 
' the program, seemed somewhat 
| profligate in its musical and emoe 
tional outbursts. The fact re. 
mains, however, that it stirs the 
/heart with heroic emotions and 


hed places in th 
most music lovers. 

After he opened with Mous- 
sorgsky’s “A Night on Bald 
Mountain,” which came forth as 
a piece of well-turned lathework, 
he gave us a solidly satisfying 


reading of Beethoven’s Fifth | 


wins the listener in spite of him- 


; ise 
Symphony. It is possible for ®! “In the Andante there were 


seasoned listener to lose his en- 
thusiasm for a well-known mas- 
terwork and to find himself in- 
different, when finding the Fifth 
on a program, to the prospect of 
hearing it again. Not that he 
would rather not hear it, but - 
does not | prward to it wit 
relish. ~($. $3 drrmt 
With Beethoven, however, suc 
reluctance is quickly cast aside 
once the music begins. For his 
symphonies are like well-beloved 
Passages of Scripture; one can 
return to 


So it was last night with the 
Fifth. One marveled anew zt the 


purity of the architecture, the 
‘rightness of each note, the adroit 


‘development of the ideas—as if 
.the whole thing were painstak- 
ingly carved until the dimensions 


; 


were true in the minutest detail]. 
If the orchestra did not play 


; 


those profoundly singing strings, 
weeping with suspensions on the 
diminished and regaining some 
of the lambent tone they once 
had under Koussevitzky. It is a 
glorious piece of Sturm und 
Drang, and Mr. Burgin made the 
most of each granitic climax. 
For the concerts Friday afte 
ernoon and Saturday evening Mr, 
Burgin will repeat the Mous« 
sorgsky and the Sibelius. He will 
also conduct Schonberg’s Musie 


them again and again | to Accompany a Cinema Scene 
and gain new lights with each | (a first performance at these con~ 


reading. 


certs) and Prokofiev’s Third 
Piano Concerto, for which Wile 
liam Kapell will be the soloist, 


a a i cen 





‘abokov Concerto Featured ay : 
N ab | Cellist H eard | Mester sco! above alt this was 
€ atmosphere of warmth and 


Ti 
By Munch for Second Time inf e 
| | |8eniality engendered between the 
By Harold Rogers : nl oncer Co. een a his pooch colleagues, 
, . | © audience, too, shared in this | 
Charles Munch’s programs are | performed beautifully, the most | B S h ear Pad , 
geiling, better. Not only is he eloquently | emotional, pertion | ¥ Schumann) |23°0! 322 Personal comrade | 
scheduling more new works for |being the brag en ne sie | 4 Iphony Hall ‘osmnas ye ym- | 
the week-end series by the Bos- = ates in ae PR oy nari lL By Jules Wolffers room size with a fi ; ti Nee: | 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra; he is | voices were treated ve a ser tortice Jean Bedetti, for almost three} {his partners 1 nleies ne artist and | 
including contemporary works in | Manner, the pocarbo pe r io pci | decades first cellist of the Boston Circle af friends £ music for a 
the Sunday afternoon and Tues- | fall of — er ing a | | Symphony Orchestra, emerged The conductor, Richard Ona 
day evening series. Thus he is | and beati i eh 4 from his retirement to. return gave the soloist re urgin, | 
rendering a service to both the . | : as soloist in the Schumann Vio- | helpful. and sym Rt cnirrtaycan cm 9 
contemporary composer and tO| ‘he other pieces on last night’s | loncello Concerto last night in | | paniment Like pa ai = ir mene 
the forward-looking listener. —_| program have all been played at S§mphony Hall. — Mr. Bedetti shared hi. Colleague, 
Last Sunday he played Toch’s | former concerts this season. Mr. | | So familiar did the cellist able plaudits with le 4 consider~ 
‘new Symphony No. 2. Last night | wunch opened with his arrange- | seem, So unchanged in every chestra, All desery : er and or- 
he revived Nicolas Nabokov’s “La | ment of Bach’s Chorale Prelude way, that it was hard to realize Preceding th se 
Vita Nuova,” a concerto for sO-|anq Chorale, “The Old Year Is_ he was no longer a member Burgin openéa “i Nig cha Mr. 
pano, tenor, and orchestra. Mr.|Ppast.” Then we heard Arthur | |of the orchestra, Actually it was! | erture to “Oberon.” A eber's Ov- 
Munch presented the premiere of | Grumiaux in the Brahms Violin /in 1948, almost five years ago, ‘restrained As n open, un- | 
this piece on March 2, 1951, when Concerto. After the Nabokov, Mr. | that he took his Pe? for phe | Shostakovitch vin a of the | 
it was seen to be exquisitely | Munch brought the concert to a _ last time. a a * brought this interest; ymphony | 
/wrought romantic work, oe brilliant ending with Debussy’s : | Mr. Bedétti May"Rave retired . esting program | 
e 


j : ¢ ’ | 
imbued with. mgod m the | early “Printemps.” | from the orchestra but he cer-— 'o an enjoyable close. | 
Riitesense. (~7-33 . Mr. Grumiaux played the | _ tainly has not retired from mu- 
Nabokov has set “porfiornis Of Brahms more convincingly last | sic. He is on the faculty of the 
Dante’s verses in which the/night than at the Sunday con- | University of Miami in charge 
youthful poet recounts his deep |cert. His technical prowess, so | of chamber music and cello in- 
emotional responses to Beatrice, | ably demonstrated Sunday, was | struction. His ties with the Bos-~ 
his “lady of the salutation.’ In | even more secure, but the con- ton Symphony are still main. 
three sections, the concerto opens | certo is still master of the soloist. : tained through his work as 
with a recitative and aria called | It shouldn’t be long, however, be- | instructor at the Berkshire Mu- 
“The Eating of the Heart,” con- | fore Mr. Grumiaux is able to re- | sic Center in Tanglewood. 
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tinues with a passacaglia called verse this position. , ars eee oe 
“The Vision of Death” (a thren- —_ | But if Mr. Bedetti is now pri- 
ody on the demise of Beatrice), /marily the teacher, he made it 
and closes with a fantasia and | plain last night that he is very 
rota called ‘“Beatrice’s Beati- 'much the artist-teacher, ' 
tude.” There were persons in the 
7 Biden ff audience who had heard the so- 
_ The score is reflective of loist make his debut with this | 
Dante’s mysticism—not a reli- same Schumann Concerto 33 
-gious mysticism, but a lyrical, years ago almost to the day. | 
poetic mysticism. The _ soloists Some of these stated last night} 
were Mary Henderson, who sang : that it was difficult to notice any 
in the premiere, and Herbert } diminution of his powers. | 
Handt, who last night made his : The performance was an in- | 
first appearance here in the work. | _tensely musical and most mov- 
Miss Henderson, though a strong, | ng experience. The soloist main- 
lyrical soprano, was again unable | | | tained a lyric flow through a 
to enunciate the English texts so | | wide range of tone used with 
that they could be understood. : discerning artistry, Particularly 
The timbre of her voice is good, | beautiful were his softer pas- | 
but not the kind that cuts | /Sages which sang with muted | 
through much of the heavier por- : | Clarity and sweetness, but which | 
tions of Nabokov’s orchestration. | never descended to sentimen- | 
Mr. Handt’s tenor is also lyrical | ; tality or obvious Striving for | 
in quality, well focused and dy- | an effect, | 
namic. There were few of his. : His fingers displayed their 
words that couldn’t be -under-. wonted agility, surmounting the 
stood, usually when the com-. difficult Passages with flexible 
poser scored so. heavily for. | ease. The bowing was steady and 
brasses that the voice part was| secure. 
lost in the wind. 3 : 
The orchestra under Mr. Munch | 
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nor, Op. 
‘By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It may be that Schumann's 
Cello Concerto has faded witn 
the years, but distinctly among 
the unfaded is Jean Bedetti, for- 
mer solo cellist of the Orchestre, 
who returned last night to pers, 
‘form this work on the ,Juesda 
night series of concerts. 


Sym. 


BOSTON SYMPHON opment is variations, not the con- 
: ventional sonata outline. 
: The slow movement has the 
| (PENS Ck ASON most depth and also the most 
| complex structure. It needs more 
than a single hearing—as the en- 
| tire symphony does, for that mat- 
Orchestra Plays ‘Superbly at ter—to evaluate it as a whole, and 
pe not as a work of which only parts 
_ Yarnegie Hall Concert Under were fully grasped on initia] ac. 


Mr. Bedetti, who was forced t | | the Direction of Munch 


his scheduled appearance 
ee beedxy afternoon because of| 
iliness, has in the four years of his 
retirement, been on the faculty of 
the University of Miami as well 
as on the faculty of the Berkshire 
Music Center. In that time, how- 


ver, he has lost none of his tem- 
lever, he his technical skill (save 


erhaps in occasional] matters 2f 
Pore time) and none of is radi- 
antly subdued tone, f “ar 33 

- Hiseestyle. is. always. intimate 
rather than heroic, always roman- 
tic rather. than stormy, always 
sensitive and refined rather than 
showy or bombastic. He uses the 
instrument not to display his dex- 
_terity on the fingerboard (though 
‘that dexterity remains keen) but 
to produce a legato singing tone 
that is at once tender and alive. 


He makes music, in short, for ex- 


pressive rather than_ explosive 
purposes, eschewing display for 
musicality, and it was a great 
pleasure to hear him back where, 


for almost 30 years, he won num- 
berless friends and admirers—on 
the stage of Symphony Hall. 

| He was, it may be added, given 
ja reposed but exact accompani- 
ment by Mr. Burgin and the or- 
chestra, and he won a most cor- 


dial reception from the audience. | 
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By OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing superbly, gave its 
first New York concert of the sea- 
son last night at Carnegie Hall. 
In all respects of performance, in 
quality of tone, sensitiveness of 
phrase, glow of color, this was the 
Boston Orchestra at its finest, as 
Mr. Munch’s conducting was of a 
perceptiveness and authority that 
made the evening one of rare satis- 
factions, ji . $2 Gn 

irst per- 
Piston’s 
& sim- 
pler and more concise symphony 
than his Third, to which it has lit- 
tle resemblance. For Mr, Piston 
never repeats himself, and he is 
never less than a most accom- 
plished and scrupulous musician, 
be the tone of the communication 
srave or gay. This symphony is 
not only simpler, but, shall we Say, 
more “popular” in its tone than its 
predecessor, 

The second movement, the 

Scherzo, is one that makes an im- 


mediate effect by virtue of its live- 
ly cross-rhythms and the swing- 
ing melody of the middle part, one 
of a warm and entertaining cast, 
which is never less than distin. 
guished in its statement and its 
network of orchestral device, The 
first movement is essentially mono- 
thematic, and the sum of its devel- 


quaintance, The finale is highly 
energetic and in the end there is 
confident affirmation on & major 
triad, : 

The rest of the program, which 
began with the “Royal Hunt and 
Storm” scene from Berlioz’ “Troy- 
ens,’ continued, after Mr. Piston’s 
Symphony, ‘ 


Boston § ymphony 


By VIRGIL THOMSON == 


CARNEGIF HALT, 
Conductor, Charles Munch: 
Henriot, pianist. First 


Royal Hunt and Storm from ‘'The Trojans’’ 

a . Berlioz 

Clanoforte Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 

rf . Schumann 

>ymphony No. 4 Pisto) 

er 0) , * ‘ic ; 1 

Pre] dé an Tristan und 
Isolde’ . +seee Wagner 


Romantic Evening H-/Y. sr 
ALTER Piston’s Fourth Sym- 

, phony, which was the work 
of honor at Wednesday night’s 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. is the 
freest, the boldest and the most 
personal of this composer’s orches- 
tral works. A neo-Romantic work 
phrased largely in rounded, or 
flowing thematic material, it is at 
once graceful of line and eloquent 
as to rhetoric. Three of its four 
movements sweep forward to cli- 
maxes Of dazzling resonance. The 
grst, a lyrical anantino (marked 
Placerale) sets the scene with 
meelitative sweetness for the im- 
pulsive urgency of the others. 
These come fast-slow-fast: but 
they all travel, carry you along 
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with a poweful current toward 

their separate and each-in-its- 

own-way convincing i MB 
™ ” * AA 7 

This is no demagogic symphony 
nor any trumped-up recalling of 
other men’s oratorical enthusiasm. 
It is a free expression of personal 
feeling; it gives acquaintance with 
a real being. And if its texture is 
elaborate, aS is the Bostonian way, 
that complexity does not hinder 
itS expressive ease. Neither does 
4 certain impersonal and colorless 
use of the orchestral palette 
dampen its sonority. It vibrates; it 
sounds; it moves forward: it 
speaks. And a touch of banality in 
the melodic lines may not be a 
fault either. Perhans, as_ in 
Tchaikovsky, who must have been, 
I think, its conscious model, if 
there was one, this folksy bond 
may carry it far. In any case, it is 
a commanding and easy-to-love 
work and one of easy-to-recognize 
mastery. ! 

he cd *« 

Nicole Henriot had previously 
played the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. She played with a fine 
authority and every musical grace. 
Particularly happy was the blend- 
ing of piano with orchestral tone 
under Charles Munch’s direction, 
and at no loss to the prominence 
of the solo instrument. There was 
little evidence of personal involve- 
ment on the soloist’s part with the 
emotional content of the piece. 
But this piece is a very hard one 
to get deeply involved with nowa- 
days. Reserved for women and: 
children pianists since, lo, these 
many years, it does not lend itself 
with ease to a grown-up or a male 
spontaneity. Perhaps the way of 
Sincerity is to treat its romantic 
elan objectively, to care for its 
lovely shape and phraseology, to 
clean it up and set it forth in 


honor, like an heirloom. Just pos-| 
sibly, also, a little less highlighting! 


‘of its emphatic moments might be 
‘the more tasteful treatment. 
te * . 


Still earlier Mr. Munch had 
opened the evening with the great 
Berlioz—Royal Hunt music from 
“The Trojans.” It sounded lovely; 


it always does. But I could not 


forget that with Beecham it moves 
from the start rather than from 
the middle. At the end there were 
some “Tristan und Isolde” ex- 
cerpts. I skipped these, preferring 
to keep the Piston symphony in 
my ears. 


Soloist with the .Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Concerto Symphonique Has 
Its First Performance Here 
—Pierre Monteux Conducts 


OT 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Piern 
Monteux conducting, Corinne Lacomble 
pianist. At Carnegie Hall. 

ACAdemic Overture .......ccccceccce .. Brahm 

Concerto symphonique, for piano and 
omphestra (first N. Y. performance)....Blo} 

Symphony No, 3 ...... Aste 0 0 bas 0. Beethove 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The concert of the Boston Sym, 


phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteu} 
conducting, last night in Carnegi 
Hall, began with a performance ¢) 
Brahms “Academic” Overture 
Which is Brahms in the least pe 
dantic vein of his Whole creativ. 
career, It is a wonderfully joy 
Ous,, Waggish piece, filled with th. 
spirit of youth and the campus 
Curiously, it was given the poores 
performance of the evening, ; 
reading far from the vigor, sturdi 
ness, and brilliancy of orchestra 


Even in this event he felt some 
disappointment. Whether the 
music had been ill-chosen to bring 
out the conductor’s best, or 
whether it was just one of those 
€venings when nothing takes fire, 
we shall never know. Anyway, the 
concert plodded along. It plodded 
elegantly as to tone and equilibri- 
um, but plod it did: and at ten 
forty-five Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
hady**=-#mole still to go. Up to 
tha 
pre 


color, rare with Brahms, wit) 
Which this music is invested. 
The rewarding features of tri 
program were the performances 0 
Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Sym 
phonique for piano and orchestra 
with Corinne Lacomblé as the solp 
ist, and afterward the remarkab] 
interpretation of Beethoven's “Ere 


a 


ica’? Symphony, Piphin ph -O™(9 

The Bloch Concerto is by a ma; 
ter of form and of composer's de 
vice, writing in a more eclect 
way than that of the Bloch « 
earlier symphonic works, bi 
nevertheless -—- Bloch, with hi 
broodings and furies and mystice 
reveries. The work is perhaps ove} 
long for its material, though it i 
all plausible enough. One _ specu 
lates whether a cut or two woul 
not improve rather than cripple : 
—if this would not bring us ij 
more concentrated and powerfu 


CARNEGIE HALL 

Pierre Monteux, guest conductor: solo 
Corinne Lacomble, pianist, Mikasa eay 
Tragic Overture. Op. Bl 
Concerto Symphoniaque 

Orchestra 


Nothing Happened 


Te Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing Wednesday in Car- 
negie Hall under Pierre Monteux. 
gave a conservative program. The 
music was all good music-— 
Brahms, Beethoven and Bloch— 
and the playing was all good play- 
ing. But the reviewer would not 
have chosen any of it, had the 
occasion not been Pierre Monteux’s 
first appearance this season in 


New York. fQ- “SUTal 


te 


BostonS ymphon y Orchestra 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


She played it again Wednesday, 
and very handsomely, with a mas- 
culine tone and power. The fact 


that the earlier concert was broad- 
cast does not, as the editors of 
the Boston Symphony vrogram 
book seen to imagine. make this 
its first concert performance in 
New York. Composed in 1947 and 
1948, the work has had perform- 
ances elsewhere in America, too, 
and also abroad. On no level does 
it constitute a novelty. 


It is not, in this listener’s esti- 
mate, a strong piece: but it is an 
animated one. It reminds at once 
of the rock-like brooding of Rach- 
maninoff’s famous Prelude in C- 
sharp minor and of the calisthenic 
insistence (“physical jerks.” the 





with a poweful current toward 
their separate and each-in-its- 
own-way convincing ra HY 
os a . AA a 
This is no demagogic symphony 
nor any trumped-up recalling of 
other men’s oratorical enthusiasm. 
It is a free expression of personal 
feeling: it gives acquaintance with 
a real being. And if its texture is 
elaborate, as is the Bostonian way, 
that complexity does not hinder 
its expressive ease. Neither does 
4 certain impersonal and colorless 
use of the orchestral palette 
dampen its sonority. It vibrates; it 
sounds; it moves forward; it 
speaks. And a touch of banality in 
the melodic lines may not be a 
fault either. Perhans, as_ in 
Tchaikovsky, who must have been, 
I think, its conscious model, if 
there was one, this folksy bond 
may carry it far. In any case, it is 
a commanding and easy-to-love 
work and one of easy-to-recognize 
mastery. | 
baal oy ial 
Nicole Henriot had previously 
played the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. She played with a fine 
authority and every musical grace. 
Particularly happy was the blend- 
ing of piano with orchestral tone 
under Charles Munch’s direction, 
and at no loss to the prominence 
of the solo instrument. There was 
little evidence of personal involve- 
ment on the soloist’s part with the 
emotional content of the piece. 
But this piece is a very hard one 
to get deeply involved with nowa- 
days. Reserved for women and’ 
children pianists since, lo, these 
many years, it does not lend itself 
with ease to a grown-up or a male 
spontaneity. Perhaps the way of 
Sincerity is to treat its romantic 
elan objectively, to care for its 
lovely shape and phraseology, to 
clean it up and set it forth in 
honor, like an heirloom. Just pos-| 
sibly, also, a little less highlighting! 
‘of its emphatic moments might be 
‘the more tasteful treatment. 
™ ” ° 


Still earlier Mr. Munch had 
opened the evening with the great 
Berlioz~Royal Hunt music from 
“The Trojans.” It sounded lovely; 
it always does. But I could not 


forget that with Beecham it moves 
from the start rather than from 
the middle. At the end there were 
some “Tristan und Isolde” ex- 
cerpts. I skipped these, preferring 
to keep the Piston symphony in 
my ears. 


Soloist with the .Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Concerto Symphonique Has 
Its First Performance Here 
—Pierre Monteux Conducts 


ar 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierm 
Monteux eonducting, Corinne Lacomble 
pianist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Academic Overture ... Brahm 

Concerto symphonique, for piano and 
omphestra (first N. YY, performance)... . Blo} 

Symphony No, 3 Beethove) 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The concert of the Boston Sym, 


phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteus 
conducting, last night in Carnegi 
Hall, began with & performance 0 
Brahms “Academic” Overture 
Which is Brahms in the least pe 
dantic vein of his whole creatiy. 
Career, It is a wonderfully joy 
ous,, Waggish piece, filled with th. 
Spirit of youth and the campus 
Curiously, it was given the poores 


performance of the evening, 


reading far from the vigor, sturd 
ness, and brilliancy of orchestra 
color, rare with Brahms, wit) 


Which this music is invested. 


The rewarding features of thj 
program were the performances o 
Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Sym 
Phonique for piano and orchestra 
with Corinne Lacomblé as the solp 
ist, and afterward the remarkab} 
interpretation of Beethoven's “Ere 


ica”” Symphony, [aaatir jh-O~(D 

The Bloch Concerto is bv a ma; 
ter of form and of composer's de 
vice, writing in a more eclect 
way than that of the Bloch ( 
earlier symphonic works, bi 
nevertheless — Bloch, with hi 
broodings and furies and mystice 
reveries. The work is perhaps ove 
long for its material, though it j 
all plausible enough. One specu 
lates whether a cut or two woul 


not improve rather than cripple i 


—if this would not bring us it 
more concentrated 2nd powerfu 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Pierre Monteux uest c * 
Corinne Lacomble, pianist Conductor; soloist, 


Tragic Overture. Op. 81 Brahms 


Concerto Symphonia : . 7 
Orchestra’ See Piano and 


Symphony N 
Op. 55 


Nothing H appened 


TH Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra, Playing Wednesday in Car- 
negie Hall under Pierre Monteux, 
gave a conservative program. The 
music was. al] good music —~ 
Brahms, Beethoven and Bloch— 
and the playing was al] g00d play- 
ing. But the reviewer would not 
have chosen any of it, had the 
occasion not been Pierre Monteux’s 


Even in this event he felt some 
disappointment. Whether the 
music had been ill-chosen to bring 
out the conductor’s best, or 
whether it was just one of those 
evenings when nothing takes fire, 
we shall never know. Anyway, the 
concert plodded along. It plodded 
elegantly as to tone and equilibri- 
um, but plod it did; and at ten 
forty-five Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
had its finale still to go. Up to 
that time all had been delicate, 
precise, slow-paced: and nothing 
had left the ground. So, feeling 
the call of his deadline, your re- 
viewer took flight himself, 

mm 7 ~ 


Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Sym- 
Phonique (sic) for Piano and Or- 
chestra was first performed in New 
York in the Winter of 1949-’50 at 
a. concert of the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Ernest 
Ansermet conducting and Corinne 
Lacomblé Playing the piano Part. 


4 Corinne Lacomble 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


‘a 


Moss 


ant... 
an{¥lano soloist with the Boston 
it vives phony Orchestra 

It is not, in this listener’s esti- 
mate, a Strong piece: but it is an 
animated one. It reminds at once 
of the rock-like brooding of Rach- 


first appearance t¢ is season in 
New York. 42 : 


Mahal 176 


maninoff’s famous Prelude in C- 
sharp minor and of the Calisthenic 
insistence (“physical jerks.” the 





English call them) of the Martinu 
fast movements. Its expressive con- 
tent, beyond these resemblances, 
escapes me, The work is loud a 
great deal of the time, but never 
ugly. ‘ 

: ” * * 

| The Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘tra performance was never ugly, 
either. Indeed, its physical sound, 
if one may distinguish that from 
music’s communicative power, was 
lovelier than usual. Especially 
beautiful were the sounds of oboe 
and horn (from the first desks). 
Clarity and equilibration of the 
whole were present ‘too, On an 
evening when everybody played 
well nothing happened. Well, that 
kind of evening can happen too. 


By Jay S.Harrison 


Monteux Conducts 

Pierre Monteux, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Sat- 
urday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, 
cave further evidence (though 
none was required) that the just- 
ness of his musical instincts 
blankets the German repertory 
with the seme halo he provides the 
French. A conservative program 
was his pleasure. It included 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in D 
minor, Op. 120, Richard Strauss’ 
“Rin Heldenleben” and Max 
Reger’s “A Romantic Suite,” Op. 
125, a three-movement tone-poem 
last heard here thirty years ago. 

Mr. Monteux’s Sehumann—as 
is also the case with his Brahms— 
gains from the conductor’s refusal 
to allow the music to grow stodgy 
in rhythm and lackadaisical in 
phrase. Frankly, neither of these 
qualities is alien to Schumann. 
But Mr. Monteux, through a proc- 
ass best described, perhaps, as 
rhythmic animation, pins wings to 
measures which otherwise settle 
down to aJpping gait of no direc- 
tion. [2 -$2 ‘ 

This is not to imply that the 
conductor tampers with the com- 
poser’s printed instructions. What 
he does do, however, is beat time 
for phrases rather than bars, with 
the result that ideas unfold as a 

unit, not merely as a collection 
of individual thoughts. Thus, the 
continuity which Schumann en- 
visioned by writing a long Sym- 
phony in one movement was up- 


held from the introductory chord 
to the closing cadence. 


Something of the same might 
be remarked in connection with 
Mr. Monteux’s reading of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben.” 
Here again he saw the piece as a 
whole, not as a compendium of 
disconnected sentiments and ex- 
pressive bric-a-brac. Moreover, he 
does not attempt to underplay the 
erand, dizzy and rather vulgar 
passions that constitute the 
“Fero’s Life.” It is a gaudy, pe- 
spangled work, and Mr. Monteux 
charges through it like a cavalier. 
And the orchestra, save for 
an occasional and unaccountable 
squawk in the woodwinds, 
sounded as we have come to ex- 
pect the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to sound. That is, majestic, 
sonorous and loud. 

Max Reger’s “A Romantic 
Suite,” whose only other New 
York performance was also con- 
ducted by Mr. Monteux, is a period 
piece. Throughout its course a 
trunkload of influences vie for 
the composer’s attention, which 
method, in the end, lends neither 
distinction nor character to the 
music. The score is overstuffed, 
flimsy, and it moves by fits and 
starts. It is a relic of a faded age, 
and its resurrection at this time 
idid not give cause for rejoicing. 


MONTEUX CONDUCTS 
STRAUSS TONE POEM 


Directs the Boston Symphony 
at Carnegie Hall in Reading 
of ‘Ein Heldenleben’ 


aad 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Pierre 
Monteux conducting, At Carnegie Hall. 
Sympnony No. 4 in D minor Schumann 
Romantic Suite, Op, 125...---+rersrree Reger 
Ein Heldenleben Strauss 


By NOEL STRAUS 

The concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Pierre 
Monteux, yesterday afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall reached its peak in 
a, noteworthy performance of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ tone poem, “Ein Hel- 
denleben.” This was, indeed, a 
masterly reading of a masterlv 


work. 2S 0a” 
a its early days, “Kin Helden- 
" en was considered the most 
nendurable of Strauss’ orchestra! 
compositions. Not only was the 
ue deemed ugly in the extreme 
ta also the fact, made clear by 
rae composer, that he himself was 
ahae Celebrated was enough 
ates 0 damn the score in most 
Today, half a century since ; 
i sin 
abi hearing in this oouatane the 
‘one poem holds a high place in 
its creator’s output. It contains 
Pages as fine as any to: be found 
in his other works in the category 
And we begin to see that it was 
not merely himself, but every im- 
portant creative artist Opening up 
coro pagel that Strauss had in 
: u ; 
wey protagonist of this 
There was thrust and er 
. Srandeur 
whe ta seonteux's interpretation. 
te atment of the music depict- 
ng le hero in the first section 
; rece and completely compre- 
ending, and the ensuing divisions 
concerned with the gradual con. 
version of the hero’s friends ar - 
ae to his cause and his 
inal triumph, were as graphical] 
set forth. . 
But it was the clari 
ty o 
ai, the unusual Te Sd 
‘in “ Playing, that made the an 
+ pg especially outstandine 
iavetes measures in the division 
na O quotations from Strauss’ 
n compositions that are 
made obscure to the ear 
‘ime they came 
ceno? nibs “i 
ren * Tuba to the song, 
nes a die Daemmerung which is 
— y always buried beneath t 
er instrumental parts i" 
Mr. Monteux also 
Romantic Suite” 
late opus of the 
puntist does not 
his best. The th 


constantly shift- 
rmonies, eed 


The Boston Symphony Ore 

tra, under the guest seer har sa 
ship of Pierre Monteux, returned 
to Carnegie Hal] Sunday night to 
Bive a special concert for the bene- 
fit. of its pension fund, which is 
how in its fiftieth year, The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s second 
Leonoré” overture, Cesar Franck’s 
Symphony and, in the Wagnerian 
second half, the “Siegfried Idy]]” 
and the Daybreak and Rhine 
Journey music and the Immola- 
no scene from “Gotterdimme- 
ung. Harshaw Sang 


Metropolitan’s 

sopranos, 

dammerun 

last season, a 

closing scene 

veyed the emo 

tensity of the 

times when her 

fully focused, b 

notes were im 

quality and 

as well as 

Ky ee 

on was memora 

color and sonority and pola 
expressive conviction; the eaxiter 

Gotterdimmerung” excerpts re- 
ceived a similar interpretation. 
while the performance of the 
Siegfried Idyll” had a persuasive 
lyric intimacy without excess of 
sentiment. The orchestra was also 
"tion Mod of tea Peas ps 

) a 

Basset on of the Ck 


F.. D. P. 
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VISITING CONDUCTOR 


Bo LO IE | ; 
Charles Munch, who will lead the Boston Symphony — in 
age: Carnegie Hall for its first concerts of season here, 


Boston §S ymphony 


=—_- By VIRGIL THOMSON =—_- 


CARNEGIE HALL 

Conductor, Charles Munch; soloists, Mary 

Henderson, soprano; Herbert, Handt, tenor. 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra Op. 6, 
, No. 4 Handel 
“Printemps,” § Debussy 

“La Vita Nuov Soprano, 

Tenor and Orchestra (first N. Y. per- 
Nabokev 

per- 
eecee LOCH 


/é 3 

HE BOSTON va ONY 

ORCHESTRA played Wednes- 
day in Carnegie Hall a concert con- 
sisting almost entirely of unfamil- 
lar music. A Handel Concerto 
Grosso, not at all hackneyed, and 
Debussy’s rarely heard “Prin- 
temps” suite were the only pieces 
that were not absolute novelties 
for New York. The loca] premiéres 
were two, a Symphony No. 2 by 
irnst Toch and a Concerto for 
Soprano, Tenor and Orchestra en- 
titled “La Vita Nuova,” by Nicholas 
Nabokov. Everything was admir- 
ably played under the direct 


lon of 
Charles Munch. +m 
Jac 


* ™ 


Debussy “Printemps” dates orig- 
iInally from 1887, though the 
present version, rescored by Henri 
Busser, is of 1913. Its subject is 
Botticelli’s “Primavera.” It is a 
youthful work, not without char- 
acter but immature and not very 
subtle. New York has heard it be- 
fore only three times, I believe— 
in 1914, 1924 and 1940. It merits 
revival as a curiosity every decade 
or sO, but does its composer’s fame 
little good. Hearing it last night 
was a pleasure. Hearing it often 
would, I think, not be. 


* ™ * 


Ernst Toch’s Symphony No. 2, 
dedicated to Albert Schweizer, is 
a work of eclectic modernism, as 
to style, and considerable expres- 
sive ambition. Its four movements 
are entitled Allegro Fanatico (Like 
an Oath); Very Light, Skimming, 
Shadowy; Adagio and Allegro. I 
did ‘not understand the reference 
to an oath, though the movement 
so described was, I must admit, 
very loud, very high-pitched and, 
4S Musical vocabulary, a bit coarse. 
[he symphony as a whole leans 


on passage-work and instrumenta- 
tion “effects” rather than on 
thematic strength or soaring mel- 
Ody. Song is not Wholly absent 
from it: nothing is. The piece 
contains, indeed, a little of every- 
thing. For all its expertness, elab- 
oration and obvious aspiration to 
do well, I found it a tasteless mix- 
tures Even the orchestra] effects, 
(this composer is Hollywood’s ex- 


Mary rso 


Oe ee) Pe 


oist with the 
ton Symphony Orchestra 


pert in the Spooky vein) seemed 
to me not fresh.- The very loud 
passages were the most striking 
Darts of the work, and even they 
seemed to Overplay their inspira- 
tion, 
~ ad * 

| Nicholas Nabokovy’s Concerto 
(really a Cantata) on fragments 
from Dante’s “La Vita N uova”’ (in 
the Rossetti translation) has a 
mystical and incantatory quality, 
The voice Parts, for soprano and 
tenor, are expertly set for big-style 
declamation. The orchestra] back- 
ground is neo-Romantic music 
rounded (rather than angular) in 
thematic Material and Suave in 





ony. The mood of the work 
a Letateie, intense, the instru- 
mental background just a shade 
weak in musical interest. It seems 
to need a ballet to dramatize fur- 
ther the deeply sentimental con- 
tent of the poetic text. Its strength, 
like that of all Nabokov’s music, 
is the dignity of the poetic ex- 
pression and its direct character. 
It is not the work of an expert 
showing off but. rather of an ex- 
pert speaking simply and from the 
heart about perfectly real feelings. 
This aspect of contemporary neo- 
Romanticism is not generally un- 
derstood yet. But it will be. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Miss Henderson, Soprano, and 
Herbert Handt, Tenor, Sing 
in Debut of Nabokov Work 


—- 


Charles 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, . 
wy + bb conducting: Mary Sey ay 
prano; Herbert Handt, tenor. At Ca 
Hall. 


ra, on three excerpts from 
Dante (fivet N. Y¥. performance) Nabokov 
Symphony No. 2 (First N. Y. 
) 


By OLIN DOWNES 


ndel and Debussy, for musi- 
sein of the past centuries, Nikolai 
Nabokov and Ernest Toch, for yw 
temporary composers, made a 
program of the concert of e 
Boston Symphony pdm 
Charles Munch conductor, las 
night in Carnegie Hall. le 
modern works were both playe 
for the first time in this city, 
Toch’s Second Symphony was 
composed, as a friend of his has 
informed us, as a “call from with- 
in.” It has for its author almost a 
final significance in his life. ae 
symphony is dedicated to Al 2h 
Schweitzer—“the man who kindle 
this work in me * * * the lonely 
seer in a time of darkness and 
“the only victor in a world of we 
tims.” Toch long has worshipe 
Schweitzer, the missionary, the 
musician, philosopher and humani- 
tarian, from afar. The two men 


have never communicated nor cor- 
responded. Toch finally added to 
his score the sentence from the 
Bible, the words of Jacob’s strug- 
gle with tne gngel: “I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me. 


Symphony Leaves Question 


The sincerity of the symphony, 
the modernity of its technic, its 
rich harmonie color in many pages, 
as well as its counterpoint and 
stressful polytonality in others 
were evident at an initial hearing. 
So is the fact of the composer’s 
melodic gift, as in the slow move- 
ment, which is musically perhaps 
the richest of the four parts of ea 
work—at least pay ary ac- 
quaintance. / " r4 -» | tae 

But the question that the sym- 
phony leaves in the mind is whether 
Toch’s invention and strength of 
thought are equal to his expres- 
sive purpose, and whether many 
pages of this symphony will long 
endure to testify to that purpose 

convincingly. One asks the ques- 

tion, and does not attempt to 
answer it here, even though Mr. 

Toch’s final climax over a roaring 

pedal point, with fierce chords of 

the two pianos and brass, and the 
final reiterated whacks of the 
drum leave no doubt that the devil 
is left flat on the canvas. But is 

Toch the grand symphonist? Is he 

not, perhaps, a sensitive lyrical 

poet, heard to best advantage on a 

smaller scale? 


‘La Vita Nuova’ Offered 


Mr. Nabokov’s setting of ex 
cerpts from the “Vita Nuova” in 
the Rossetti translation deals with 
the poet’s vision of his Lady, her 
death, and ecstatic glorification, 
here conveyed in a final duet of 
tenor and soprano. We thought the 
best pages of this work were those 
of the opening recitative of the 
tenor, Herbert Handt, and of the 
final lines sung together by him 
and Mary Henderson. But these 
recommendations are relative. The 
music’s invention is not distin- 
guished; there are stylistic sugges- 
tions in it of everything from Mah- 
ler to Copland. The vocal line is 
most often decidedly unvocal. The 
better singer was Mr. Handt, whose 
diction also was the better in the 
performance. Miss Henderson’s pas- 
sages were not improved by her 
indistinct pronunciation and the 
prevailing shrillness and edginess 
of her tones. 


For forcing she was not. entirely 
to be blamed, since Mr. Nabokov, 
the greater part of the time,. has 
orchestrated much too heavily, al- 
most in the Straussian manner, at 
the big climaxes, for the voices, 


The composer was present last 
night, and twice rose from a box 
to bow his acknowledgments of 
the applause. 

It was a pleasure, earlier in the 
program, to hear the fresh, youthful 
score of Debussy, “Printemps,” in 
the definitive orchestral version 
published early in this century by 
Durand. It igs beautiful, if tenu- 
ous music, tender, poetical in spir- 
it, not very firm in design, but 
lovely. This is particularly true 
of the first movement. Both move- 
ments were orchestrated by Henri 
Busser. We were not greatly im- 
pressed by Mr. Munch’s rather 
ebullient and somewhat improvisa- 
tory treatment of Handel’s music. 
There are better Concerti Grossi 
of the set he wrote in 1729, and 
Mr. Munch has conducted other of 


Handel’s works better on other oc- 
casions. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN CONGERT 


Munch Conducts Own Version 
of Bach Chorale Prelude— 
Arrau Piano Soloist 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charles 
Munch conducting, 

Arnold Moss, narrato 

Schola Cantorum. A 
Choral 

Is Past 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Mr. Munch opened the program 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hail with his own arrangement of 
the Bach Chorale Prelude and 
Chorale, “The Old Year is Past’ 
(“Das alte Jahr vergangen ist’’), 

Aside from the appropriateness 
of this item in the temporal sense. 
there was the gratifying spectacle 


verstuffing and 
le. n St rt mentation. 
d iss Were discreetly 
a the” prevai ing string 
tone and the e-was not.a crashing 
triple fortissiiiy “fora windup.| 
Wherefor ‘the & idience, mildly in- 
terested, listen “politely to this 
fine music and was not wholly pre- 
pared to applaud when the quiet 
ending came, * as: | 
The program Was féplete with 
Soloists, and highly gifted ones. 
Claudio Arrau played the Brahms 
B-flat concerto, and in doing’ so 
Showed how consistenly he is de- 
veloping in depth and breadth as| 
the seasons 80 by. His dramatic 
interpretation of the second move- 
ment, the “Allegro appassionato,” 
made only more striking and evo- 
Cative his poetical interpretation | 
of the slow movement, and the 
playfulness and fancy of the last’ 
one, And throughout, the concep- 
tion was admirably symphonic. 
Souzay Sings 3 Ravel Works 
Appearing for the first time 
With orchestra in New York, Ger- 
ard Souzay, singing the three 
Songs of Ravel’s “Don Quichotte 
a Dulcinée,” proved himself im- 
mediately an exceptional artist in 
all respects of vocal interpreta-. 
tion, The voice itself is a Clear and! 
resonant baritone. It is handled 
With skill and mastery throughout 
its range, and with great variety 
of sonority and tone color. The 
songs are, of course, composed 
With Ravel's wonted dexterity, 
Wit, and exquisite sense of words. 
In these songs the composer’s 
style, alwavs distinguished, never- 
theless verges far more to the 
popular side than any of his other 
mature vocal creations. This is not 
surprising in view of the fact the 
songs were composed for a “Don 
Quichotte” film. Each one, a set# 
ting of verse by Paul Morand, has 
its special character: “Chanson 
romanesque,” “Chanson epique,”’ 
“Chanson & boire.” Mr. Souzay, al- 
tering technique and style in a 
most perceptive fashion for each 
example, captivated his audience 
by the clarity of his diction and 
the technical and interpretive mas- 
tery of his art. | | 
He never forced a tone, he sang 
bianissimo when that was essen- 
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tial, used a head-tone in a most 
imaginative way When that effect! 
was logical, ana Was adoring and 
reverent and Rabelaisian by turns 
as he revealed the various aspects 
of the Don’s adoration of his Dul- 
cinea, The audience, very proper- 
ly, applaudéd and shouted when 
Mr. Souzay had finished. 

Mr, Souzay Was one of the solo- 
ists in Honnegger’s ‘La Danse des 
Morts,” scored for narrator, solo 
baritone and soprano and contralto 
solo voices in the big choral chorus 
which, with the fulminating or- 
chestra, furnishes dramatic—or let 
us say, “theatrical” effect. The 
text, by Paul Claudel, is drawn 
fro mthe Book of Ezekiel. Claudel 
is said toe have been profoundly im- 
pressed when he saw at Basel in 
1938 the grisly woodcuts, “The 


Dance of. Death," Ibein the 
Younger f - . “ 
Holbein Cuts Impressed Poet 


These cuts impressed the poet! 
rather as suggesting “the relief 
from life’s burdens rather than any 
aspect of the macabre.” But the) 
example of one of them, repro- 
duced on the front page of the or- 
chestral score, is grim enough. 
The skeletons, grinning, plays ket-| 
tledrums and brass. 4 

The musico-dramatic form is 
here that of a work for chorus| 
and orchestra, with passages spok- 
en by the Narrator, and the pas-| 
sages that are intoned by the solo 
singers and chorus. The thought) 
is man’s ultimate redemption from 
his sins, the mercy of a powerful 
but loving God, and the triumph 
of the spirit over the flesh. | 

In implication, all this is im- 

pressive enough. The actual music 
is strained, affected, empty as it 
is pretentious. The performance 
was of high quality. The French 
diction of Arnold Moss, the Nar- 
rator, and of the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, trained by Hugh 
Ross was precise a:.d distinct. The 
sease furnisheds mostly noise of 
various kinds. The vocal solos are 
dry and uninpired. This is a form 
of composition in which, in the 
past, Honegger has often tri- 
umphed. In the present instance 
he has signally failed. 


CANTELLI DIRECTS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Scores in Concert at Carnegie 
Hall — Haydn, Stravinsky, © 
Rossini, Tchaikovsky Offered 


| ido 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Gui 
at ae Pe Carnegie Hell. 


eu de cartes 
Beaters to ae pee 


Symphony No, 
By OLIN DOWNES 


uido Cantelli, Known to this 
pubile already by his appearances 
as conductor of the N. B. C. sie 
phony Orchestra and as See 
leader of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, appeared as 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestr last t in 
Carnegie Hall. 2-}3~2 ord 
He is a young musician pro : 
giously gifted and prodigiously 
earnest in his work, and he _e 
a fuller account of his powers ye 
night than at any other concert 0 | 
his that we have heard him give 
in this city. His wianagyineh pacar 
knowledge of his scores, which e 
conducts entirely from memory, 18, 
manifest immediately, and it soe : 
not consist merely in the fact re | 
he knows all the notes by new 
Mr. Cantelli understands the notes 
and wraps his heart aorund aes 
one of them. He is passionate y: 
and contagiously, in earnest, on 
has remarkable ah id and con 
‘rol of the orchestra. 
"otis program last night did not 
appear on sight as particularly * 
teresting or novel] in character, ; 
we except, perhaps, the wea! e 
cartes” ballet music of Stravins y: 
which, however, has been eee 
more than once in concert and = - 
let performances here. But Haydn 
and Rossini and ao grb 
where was the particular interes 
here ? 
Mr. Cantelli whether or not one 
agreed unconditionally with every- 


thing he did, nevertheless endowed 


one of 
signifi 


© approached each 
One of them, His Haydn symphony. 


beautifully Phrased and 

ropor- 
tioned, was a little stiff, : little 
Over-careful, to be as exactly right 


espite its ex- 


pontaneity. 
especially, which was 

Slowly (in contra-dis- 

tinction to other performances of 
the evening, which were on the 
fast side), had not the laughter 
and the rollicking high spirits of 
this movement, so characteristic of 
Haydn, Who never lets us down 
in the gusto and effervescence of 
his finales. 

_ But the Stravinsky music, which 
IS Witty and dexterous, if not of 
particular importance, aside from 
tS association with Stage spec- 
ticle and choreographic evolution, 
found him a master of orchestra] 
effects of al sorts. The fina] 
plece of the second “Dea)” caused 
the audience to break into ap- 
plause, 

But this was not the summit of 
the concert, where excitement and 
dramatically effective Statement 
were concerned. Mr. Cantelli made 
a@ sensation with no less or more 
than a performance of Rossini’s 
Semiramide overture, played in a 
way which infused i nthe listener 
a&@ new respect for the genius of 
Rossini and the splendid “theatre” 
of his art. Then Mr. Cantelli in- 
terpreted the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony With a fiery Sincerity and 
individuality of touch Which set 
his reading apart from all others, 
and this in the way of a musician 
who had arrived at highly intelli- 
gent and original convictions of 
his own, based not upon caprice 
or exhibitionism, but upon a very 
detailed study of the score, Be- 
cause of certain of his tempi, which 
tended to the episodic in the open- 
ing movement and to an undue 
degree of precipitancy in other 
places, the Symphony lost a meas- 
ure of spaciousness and grandeur 
of proportion, especially in the 
finale, But it gripped the audience 
every moment, and it never trivia]- 
ized, sentimentalized, or cheapened 
Tchaikovsky, There was long ap- 
plause and many recalls for the 
conductor when he finished. 


The Boston Symphony \, |, 
By Arthur Berger 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
CARNEGIE HALL 


conducting. 
major, No. 93.... 


Rossini 
Tchaikovsky 


Since Stravinsky is the man of 
the hour on the local musical 
scene, with the American premiere 
of his opera, “The Rake’s Prog- 
ress,” only two days off, it was a 
nice and timely piece of program- 
ming on the part.of young Guido 
Cantelli to include that composer’s 
ballet score, “Jeu de Cartes,”’ on 
his list Wednesday in Carnegie Hall 
when he made a guest appearance 
with the Boston Symphony. It is a 
masterpiece that this listener, for 
one, never tires of hearing, and it 
is a rare instance of a theater work 
that stands on its.own in a con- 
cert hall as sturdily as a sym- 
phony. It» has, as a matter of fact, 
something of the form of a three- 
movement symphony, and its many 
lovely themes are worked out in 
terms of their purely musical im- 
plications. And all this may be en- 
joyed for its own sake, even with- 
out reference to plot or action— 
which does not mean that it is not 
superbly fitted to that * $96 as 


well. a ~) G.° 
All thirthe (3. rd! r. Can- 


telli carried off the work compe- 
tently enough, and managed to 
communicate much of its playful- 
ness, though not all of its drama, 
to an audience that responded to 
it quite spofitaneously. I suspect 
that he knew the Rossini overture 
and. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth a good 
dea] better than he knew either 
this work or the Haydn Symphony 
in D, No. 93. A number of details 
were not altogether in place and a 
few tempos were too fast to deploy 
the wealth of subtle detail in the 
Stravinsky score—particularly the 
tempo in the closing section of the 
micdle movement. 

But one expects a conductor in 
his early thirties to be in the pro- 
cess Of learning and building up 
a repertory, and one may admire 
his branchin gout in Stravinsky’s 
direction even if he has not yet 
mastered all the details of his 





scores. Following Stravinsky’s 
“Card Party” just before the in- 
termission, Rossini’s ‘“Semira- 
mide” did not seem to have much 
point except to close the first half 
with a bang and with a work in 
which Mr. Cantelli felt more at 
home. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
received a careful reading that 
avoided pathos and made many 
details clear. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Cantelli had atendency to 
rush the lyrical statement of a 
theme ever so slightly, as if he 
were afraid the player might sen- 
timentalize. There is, however, a 
point at which a theme may live 
and breathe without undue senti- 
mentality. It is a matter of the 
slightest lingering over it, express- 
ing one’s love for it. Mr. Cantelli, 
with all his technical efficiency 
and musicianship, does not often 
show us that he loves the music 
he is conducting, or that he ap- 
proches it in any fresh or reveal- 
ing way, not to be eccentric, but 
to get closer to its essence. | 

For achieving excitement, he 


counts a good deal on the orches- 
tral tuttis, where this excitement 


materializes by itself. The intens- 
ity of passages not so fully orches- 
trated is likely to be less com- 
pletely realized. We are, however, 
all watching the development of 
this highly talented young man 
with great interest, for at the mo- 
ment he seems to be the one who 
ic most noticeably in the running. 


but this was not apparent else-' 


where in the work. Instrumental 
color was persuasively used in the 
Ginastera preludes and the “Albo- 
rada,” played with communication 
of mood and atmosphere. The pre- 
ludes, if not strongly individual, 
are well wrought and instrumen- 
tally grateful, with variety and 
suggestions of a national flavor. 
The performance of the Chopin 
group, which closed with a noc- 
turne and the Scherzo in B minor, 
was praiseworthy from a technical 
and tonal point of view, and the 
opening etude (Op. 10, No. 2) ad- 
vantageously illustrated the artist’s 
interpretative ability. In the group 
as a whole, there was considerable 
understanding, but yet an incom- 
plete revelation of the expressive 


resources. The Franck ‘work fared 
well from an expressive point of 
view, and the hues and rhythms of 
the playing of the Ravel work bore 
out the Hispanic suggestion of its 
title. F. D. P. 


BOSTONIANS PLAY 
BEETHOVEN'S 4TH 


Munch Conducts Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall — Schumann, 
Bartok and Debussy Heard 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charles 
Munch conducting. At Carnegie Hall. 
Manfred Overture ..........a.......- Schumann 

Symphony No, 4 Beethoven 
Deux Image 

Prelude a 1 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Charles Munch began its 
final visit of the season at Car- 
negie Hall last night, but even 
though it will be back in Boston 
next week, the bulk of its seasonal 
traveling lies ahead of it. In April 
the orchestra takes off on a trans- 
continental tour, and if it keeps on 
playing as it did last night, the 
communities on the orchestra’s 
itinerary may look forward to 
some lively music-making. 

At first blush Mr. Munch’s pro- 
gram did not seem like much more 
than a patchwork of short, if in- 
teresting, pieces revolving around 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. 
But these relatively short pieces 
contained a lot of substance. 

Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture 
is one of his most arresting works 


for orchestra, and it is not often 
played. Here is romanticism of 
purest texture. Subject matter— 
Byrons poem—and music have a 
spiritual kinship, and Mr. Munch 
conducted as if he, too, were a ro- 
manticist at heart. The music 
glowed and shimmered, and its 
poetic moods ea) search- 
ingly. re - | oa 

The Beethoven symphony, which 
may be called the most underesti- 
mated of the nine, if there can be 


an. undervalued Beethoven 5 
m- 
Phony, was Played with rugged: 
ness and qd ving power. 
the cragginess of 


minimized. 
ony yAsy? merely a 
€n the Thir 
Fifth; it is a step in the senate: 
ers evolution, And Mr. Munch’s 
approach was soundly based. 

The second half of the program 
With its succession of Bart6ék, De- 
bussy and Wagner was like aspects 
of the history of music unreel- 
ing backward. Barté6k’s “Deux 
Images,” written in 1910, are not 
too far from the world of Debussy 
especially the first of these tone 
pictures, “In Full Flo 
colors are 
rhythmic de 

Debussy’s 
noon of a F 


CONDUCT H E: Charles 
unch, who led the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Car- 


negie Hall last night. 


| Bartok, suky smooth and filled not 
Only with iridescence, but a touch 


of Sumptuousness. And the ex- 
cerpts from the third act of “‘Meis.- 
tersinger” were not only spacious 
but almost without. artistic Luile, | 


Boston Symphony~ 
By Francis D. Perkins 


ymphony Orches- 
| nducted by Char Munch, 
| played in Carnegie Hall for the last 
| time this season Saturday after- 
hoon. The latest and most exten- 
sive work in the program was 
Bohuslav Martinu’s, first sym- 
phony, given for the 
here aft 


Unfinished 
“La Valse.” 
d the sym- 
it was introduced 
by the Bostonians 
erge Koussevitzky 
infectious 
are tly Czech 
it is this nationality 
of atmosphere Which sometimes 
leads a listener to think of Sme- 
tana and Dvorak: the Style itself. 
including the scoring, is indiviq- 
ual. In the first movement, with a 
sustained basic rhythm and per- 
vVasly€ main theme, expressive 
tange and contrast were provided 
by the varied hues of the harmony 
and instrumentation: in the Jong 
melodic lines of the largo, lyric 
serenity was followed by darker 
emotional and Musical color: the 
Scherzo and finale offered energet- 
ically spirited music punctuated 
by more lingering episodes. 
Here and there, the instrumenta] 
medium seemed Slightly opaque: 
there were times in the rapic 
movements when one could wonde} 
whether the interpretation stressed 
drive and energy at the expense of 
More rhythmie flexibility and dy- 
namic nuance. But the net impres- 
SiON was one of a work Which de- 
serves less widely separated hear- 
ings. Mr. Martinu was called upon 
for a bow the second time Within 
a week in this hall: the first was 
when the Chicago Symphony 
payer his Double Concerto for 
strings, pigno and k ; 
hy wi sf Ve $3 on 


| {AAL- 
The orchestra Was also in good 


form in the Mozart Music: the 
performance of the Schubert sym- 
phony was lyric and persuasive 
while Straightforward and unsen- 





timentalized. Mr. Munch and his 
musicians presented “La Valse” 
with spirit and sonority, but for 
one listener, this work has lost 
some of the imaginative cogency 
which it provided when first in- 
troduced to New York some thirty 
years ago. 

The Boston Symphony will re- 
turn to Carnegie Hall next season 
for its usual two series of five con- 
certs each on Wednesday nights 
and Saturday afternoons (Dec. 2-5, 
Jan: 13-16, Feb. 10-13, March 
10-13 and April 7-10. In each 
series, Mr. Munch is expected to 
conduct four concerts. with one 
under direction of Pierre Monteux. 


tonight. K-~ 2 -$ oleae 


{L PASO WELCOMES 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Orchestra, on First Coast-to- 
Coast Tour, Gets Colorful Re- 
ception on Arrival in Southwest 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
EL PASO, Tex., May 1-—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, mak- 
ing its first coast-to-coast tour 
in its seventy-three-year history, 
played for the first time in this 
colorful section of thg.Southwest 
While the people of this corner 
of Texas and of neighboring New 


Mexico, as well as visitors from 


Mexico, had a chance to hear in 
the flesh one of New England’s 
finest cultural ornaments, the Bos- 
tonians got a taste of open-handed 
southwestern hospitality. 

When the special train carrying 
the orchestra on its tour rolled 
into El Paso this afternoon there 
'was a big international delegation 
ion hand at the station to greet the 
‘musicians. Led by Acting Mayor 
‘Clarence Harper of El Paso and 
‘Mayor Pedro Garcia of Juarez, the 
‘Mexican city across the border, 
‘there were leading citizens from 
‘El Paso, from such New Mexico 
towns as Carlsbad and Los Cruces 
‘and from Juarez to welcome the 
visitors. 

There were girls in gay local 
costumes, There was an officer of 
'the French Army who is serving 
‘in a liaison post at near-by Fort 
‘Bliss. There was a Tipica band in 
Mexican regalia, which played 
lively tuns with such spirit that 
when it was finished the members 
of the Boston Symphony gave it 
a big round of applause. 

After brief welcoming comments, 
Pierre Monteux, who alternates 
with Charles Munch, the Boston 
Symphony’s permanent conductor, 
[as the leader on this tour, received 
a serapex. As he stood facing 
into the sun, Mr. Monteux bor- 
rowed a wide brimmed Mexican 
straw hat and  wmischievously 


‘tWirled the walrus mustaches, look- 
ing for a moment like a wise and 
venerable cabellero himself. 

Mr. Munch, who conducted to- 
night’s program of music by Sam- 
uel Barber, Honegger, Ravel and 
Brahms, was resting in his hotel 
room during the ceremonies. He 
jhad flown to El Paso from Dallas 
yesterday. 

Mr, Monteux conducted in Dallas 
last night and Mr. Munch had 
planned to go directly from New 
Orleans, an earlier stop, to El Paso. 
But he made a special point of 
stopping over for an afternoon in 
Dallas to visit Walter Hendl, now 
conductor of the Dallas Symphony. 
Mr. Munch got to know the young 
American conductor gome years 
ago, when he was guest director of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
‘phony and Mr. Hendl was assistant 
conductor. 
| At & lunch today Mr. Munch, 
Who is seeing parts of the United 
| States for the first time on this 
‘trip, was still talking about the 
ter acon he heard in a mid- 
ini Our of the ni 
|New Orleans. a 


New Orleans 
The concert by the Boston 


Disap pointment at Box Office 
Seen Due to Various Causes 


By Harold Rogers 


| 


' 
} 


Symphony Orchestra in New Or-| 


leans was an artistic triumph for 


Charles Munch and his musicians, | 


who were tendered a rising ova- | 
tion. afterward. It was less suc- 
cessful at the box office. | 

Not that the audience was 
small. There were 3,300 present, 
but the Municipal Auditorium 
holds 5,000. Local sponsors said 
that seldom had a single concert 
recelved so much advance pub- 
licity and promotion. 

Surely the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had the kind of repu- 
tation, they said, that would need 
little build-up for music-loving 
New Orleans. Surely the fact 
that one of America’s few great 
orchestras was to pay its initial 
visit to this city while on its 
first transcontinental tour would 
be sufficiently stimulating to sell 


out the house, $-/ . 33 Amt 


o +. 





But such was not the Case,. 
Backstage after the concert there 
were many reasons suggested for 


the lassitude of the public. One 
lady -said that she felt it was a 
mistake to have booked the Bos- 
ton Pops Tour Orchestra and the , 
Boston Symphony Orchestra dur- | 
ing the same season. Many peo- | 
ple, she said, refused to buy tick- | 
ets to the Boston Symphony. 
because they had heard the Bos- 
ton Pops Tour Orchestra earlier 
and were under the impression 
that the same group was return- 
ing for a second concert. 

Another reason offered was the 
lateness of the date—a concert 
scheduled after the season had 
closed, Then, too, it was said 
that Mr. Munch’s name is not yet 
well enough known in New Or- 
leans to be an attraction at the 
box office. A fourth reason given 
Was a tendency of the public to 
recoil from a program that opens 
with an overture by Samuel 
Barber and continues with a 
'symphony for strings by Arthur 
'Honegger. The works of these 
composers are generally unfa- 
miliar in this area. 

at Se 

But if one can judge by the 
rapt attention and enthusiastic 
applause of those listeners who 


came, the Barber Overture to 
'*The School for Scandal” and 
the Honegger Symphony No, 2 
/were more than cordially re- 
ceived, For sheer brilliance, mu- 
| sical wit, and aural entertain- 
ment the Barber overture is hard, 


to surpass, For subjective drama 
and an inspired statement of en- 
during faith the Honegger work 
will take its place among the 
contemporary musterworks, Com- 
paratively few Americans may 
have heard these compositions, 
but nearly all Americans are 
prepared to appreciate them. 
These pieces speak in universal 
terms, 
The rest of the program in- 
cluded Mr. Munch’s compelling 
reading of Ravel’s “La Valse, 
‘a routine performance of the 
sunny Brahnis Fourth Symphony 
(the tempo of the |. Allegro 
giocoso got out of hand), and 
as an encore excerpts from Act 
III of Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer.” 


eit «ma a 


Since the acoustics of this hall 


are superior for one of such vast 


dimensions, the orchestra sound- 
ed alive and strong. After the 


Wagner the audience rose and 
stood applauding while many a 
bravo was shouted to Mr. Munch 
and his aggregation. | 
Later in the evening, how- 


ever, it was Mr, Munch who 
was shouting bravos, With a few 


friends he visited the: Vieux 
Carre to listen to “le jazz hot” 
at its source and became thor- 
oughly enchanted by the spon- 
taneous exuberance of six im- 
provising Negro musicians. They 
were informed of his presence 
and outdid themselves in a dem- 
onstration of what Dixieland can 
really be, Mr, Munch’s bravos 
were loud and profuse—as: were 


those of his friends. 


At another place a group of 
young white musicians dedicated 
a relaxed performance of “Tin 


Roof Blues” to Mr. Munch and 


continued to display the various 
rhythms of New Orleans jazz. 
Just as Mr, Munch was leaving 
he paused at the door to hear 
their version. of “ When the 
Saints Go Marching In.” When 
it was over he waved to the 
players and gave them a simple, 
quiet, and heartfelt bravo. It 
is not likely that they were ever 
paid a more distinguished com<- 
pliment, 


Boston Visiters Serenaded 


With Gala Music of Southwest 


By Harold Rogers 


El Paso, Texas 


Gala music from the Spanish 
Southwest greeted members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
when they disembarked from 
their special train at the station 
in El Paso. <A small Mexican 
string band—guitars, mandolins, 
violins, and a cello—serenaded 
the visitors with lilting tunes 
from Old Mexico. 

This was the first colorful re- 
ception that the Symphony men 
had received since’ beginning 
their first transcontinental] tour 
about two weeks ago. The Mex- 
ican musicians wore black tight- 
fitting trousers—buttoned up the 


sides with Silver buttons—and 
were brightly adorned with 
multi-colored shawls and. wide- 
brimmed sombreros. | 
Since nearly every Symphony 
man Owns a camera, shutters 
were flicking furiously while 
other members of the orchestra 
posed with the Mexicans. Ber- 
nardo Parronchi, the cellist, who 
is partly of Spanish descent, as- 
sumed fandango postures that 


were in keeping with the spiritvof 
the event. 5 >. <n, ¥,. 
Charles Munth, Who conducted 
the El Paso concert, had arrived 
a day earlier by plane and was 
resting at the ‘time of the re- 
ception. Mr. and Mrs Pierre 
Monteux therefore received the 
ceremonial honors — red roses, 
shawls, and a sombrero for Mr, 
Monteux. The Party was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 
E] Paso impresario. A more de- 
lightful reception could hardly be 
Imagined. The Symphony men 


were captivated. 


eter 


In the few hours that remained 
before the concert in Liberty Hall 
many of the musicians crossed the 
border into Juarez, Mexico, 
where they purchased souvenirs 
and ate Mexican food. It cost | 
two cents to cross the bridge over | 
the Rio Grande into Mexico and | 
one cent to return. Passports or | 
identification were not required, | 

As is the case with most border | 
settlements, one finds that El 
Paso is not purely Texan in| 
flavor, nor is Juarez purely Mex- | 
ican. The dividing line is only | 
geographical. Since the Mexican | 
population appears to be in the 
majority, El Paso has the atmos- 
phere of an outpost that is more 
foreign than American. It is a 
breezy, friendly city in which the 
traditions of Western hospitality | 
are actively preserved. | 

In recent years, however, E] 
Paso has begun to let down its 
roots into musical traditions. It: 
has an orchestra of its own—the 
El Paso Symphony — conducted 
by Orlando Barrera. Leading mu- 
Siclans come here for recitals. 
These are supported by a com- 
paratively smail but intensely in- 
terested group of muisic lovers. 

The appearance here of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
considered an event of major im- 
portance. In a short curtain 
speech Maj. Gen. George Ralph 


Meyer said, “We are making mu- 
sical history in E] Paso tonight. 

. The rather small hall (seating 
about 2,500) was slightly more 
than two-thirds filled by a hand- 
some audience,” A high price 


| AO AEE Rh ee OE te I 
—-— —, 


range Was given as the reason 
for the vacant seats, though it 
could not be considered abnor- 
mally high in other parts of the 
country, It was a shame that any 
seat went begging for an event 
/of such quality and superb mu- 
| siclanship, especially so when it 
| seldom occurs, 
eee Tear 


| Mr. Munch conducted a pro- 
‘gram that included two contem- 
porary works—Samuel Barber’s 
‘Overture to “The School for 
/ Scandal” and Arthur Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 2 for String Or- 
chestra. Both were received with 
interest if not with intense en-| 
thusiasm, There were several} 
Isolated bravos, however, after | 
the Honegger. | 
| The program continued with 
| Mr, Munch’s eloquent reading of 
'Ravel’s Rapsodie  Espagnole, 
| which made a direct appeal to 
this Hispanically influenced au- 
dience, After the intermission 
/Mr. Munch offered the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony, and _ then 
something unusual happened. 

| The listeners applauded stead- 
lly, makirg no effort to leave 
‘their seats. They recalled Mr. 
|Munch again and again to the 
| stage, but it was evident that 
_they did not consider the concert 
over, even if the listed numbers 
/had all been played. 

So Mr, Munch gave one of his 

rare encores—the excerpts from 
Act III of Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer.” After this the applause 
continued, but not a person 
budged from his seat, The con- 
cert was plainly not over, They 
'had not had enough. 
Mr, Munch then did what must 


eee 


' have been unheard of in the his- 
tory of the Boston Symphony Or- 
'chestra. He played a second en- 
core—the first item of Handel’s 
Water Music Suite, Then the 
audience was willing to let the 
musicians go. : 
There was no question about it. 
They love music in El Paso. 





De me ee 


| By C. Sharpless Hickman 
| Los Angeles 

The Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra’s concerts won such tumultu-_ 
ous receptions as not only to con- | 
firm its heralded greatness but | 
also to underline local dismay | 
that this, the third city in the na- 
tion, cannot boast an ensemble of 
‘even approximate stature. 

The visiting organization gave 
three concerts to virtually sold- 
out houses in this area—one each 
in Pasadena and Santa Barbara 
with Pierre Monteux on the po- 
dium, and one in the 6,500-seat 
Shrine Auditorium in Los An- 
geles where, with Charles Munch 
directing, the gross was a whop- 
ping $18,000. The applause, 
whistling, cries of bravo, and 
stamping at the Los Angeles con- 
cert led Mr. Munch to add two 
encores. 

The Boston Symphony’s tonal 
character shows much change 
from that which it had during 


the Koussevitzky regime. The! 
massive, resonant string tones 
and the deep sonority of the: 
brass —- j 

more 
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Boston Visit Stirs Los Angeles Comparisons 


The difference in the Beethoven 
interpretations of the two con-« 
ductors was interesting. Monteux, 
the Parisian, reflected a more 
Germanic tradition than Munch, 
an Alsatian, whose reading was 
Gallic for its mercurial pace and 
subtle coloring, 


High Points 


The Monteu illumination . of 
Subsidiary material in “The Fire 
Bird” and his understanding of 
the somewhat  programmatie 
Creston symphony were high 


points of his conducting. The 
orchestra’s virtuosity and lumi-« 


nous tone were best demone 
strated by Mr. Munch in the 
“Rapsodie Espagnole,” the deli- 
cacies of which were exquisitely 
sounded in the vastness of the 
Shrine. In Debussy’s “Faun,” he 
gave the solo flutist, Doriot 
Anthony, a former member of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. a de- 
served opportunity to serenade 
her old friends, | 
Lucas Foss has jumped into 
Los Angeles’ musical life with 
‘Spring Music Festival at U.C.L.A., 
| zest. As previously reported his 
‘Oboe Concerto, with Joseph 
Rizzo as soloist, was the non- 
choral piece on a program given 


’ 


at U.C.L.A. by the Roger Wagner 


Chorale, At an Evenings on the 
Roof program he appeared with 
Michael Mann, viola player, in 
sonatas and trios, while the 
American Art Quartet played his 
Quartet in G—a work of superb 
construction and thematic fere 
tility, 

Foss also has figured in cone 
ducting an _ orchestral concert, 
directing his opera, “The Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras County,” 
acting as moderator at a com- 
posers and critics forum, playing 
at a faculty chamber music re- 
cital, holding seminars, and give 
Ing lectures. 


Voteworthy Items 


The concert was noteworthy, 
bringing out Schénberg’s “A Sure 
vivor from Warsaw,” Stravine 
sky’s “Symphony of Psalms,” 
Beethoven’s so-called “Battle”® 
Symphony, and Copland’s “Billy 
he Kid” Suite. Waldo Winger 

as an impressive narrator in 
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By C. Sharpless Hickman The difference in the Beethoven 
Los Angeles interpretations of the two con- 
The Boston Symphony Orches- | ductors was interesting. Monteux, 
'tra’s concerts won such tumultu- | the Parisian, reflected a more 
ous receptions as not only to con- | Germanic tradition than Munch, 
firm its heralded greatness but _ an Alsatian, whose reading was 
also to underline local dismay) Gallic for its mercurial pace and 
that this, the third city in the na- subtle coloring. 
tion, cannot boast an ensemble of ° ‘ 
‘even approximate stature. High Points 
Fiilieg ogee a pg “es The Monteu illumination -of 
ree concerts to virtually sold- ~T pee nee ee Es 
out houses in this area—one each subsidiary PAATATIRL ” the Fire 
in Pasadena and Santa Barbara Bird” and his understanding of 
with Pierre Monteux on the po- the somewhat programmati¢ 
dium, and one in the 6,500-seat Creston symphony were high 
Shrine Auditorium in Los An- points of his conducting. The 
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geles where, with Charles Munch 


directing, the gross was a whop- 
ping $18,000. The applause, 
whistling, cries of bravo, and 
stamping at the Los Angeles con- 
cert led Mr. Munch to add two 
encores. 

The Boston Symphony’s tonal 
character shows much change 
from that which it had during 


the Koussevitzky regime. The! 


massive, resonant string tones 


and the deep sonority of the. 
brasses have been replaced by a. 
more lithe and lambent quality. 
It is not yet drawn as transpar- | 
ently fine as the French Nationa! | 
Radio Orchestra which Mr. | 
Munch led on tour a few seasons | 
ago, but now seems to lie mid-. 


‘way between that group and the 


‘old Boston group under, Kousse- 
“The 5-2 ZF. 53% ~ 
The repertory ath ur cou 
sh. be termed over-imaginative 


‘or adventurous, but doubtless 
box-office and record-sales poli-| 


‘cies dictated this conservatism. 


'At the concerts which Mr. Mon-| 
‘teux led in the Civic Auditorium | 
‘of Pasadena, and in Arlington | 


Theater at Santa Barbara, the 


chief works were the Second: 


Symphonies of Beethoven and 
Paul Creston and Stravinsky’s 
cae Fire Bird” suite. 


In Los Angeles, under the aus- 


pices of the Southern California 
Symphony Association, sponsors 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Mr. Munch offered the Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony, § Ravel’s 
“Rapsodie Espagnole,”’ Debussy's 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” and 
shorter works by Samuel Barber 
and Berlioz. 


orchestra’s virtuosity and lumi- 


nous tone were best demone- 
strated by Mr. Munch in the 
“Rapsodie Espagnole,” the deli- 
cacies of which were exquisitely 
sounded in the vastness of the 
Shrine. In Debussy’s “Faun,” he 
gave the solo flutist, Doriot 
Anthony, a former member of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, a de- 
served opportunity to serenade 


her old friends, 


Taicas Foss has jumped into 


ic ocnonberg work, but tne 

‘horus let the Stravinsky piece 
down somewhat. 

The Festival included choral, 
band, and organ music. One 
hopes that Mr. Foss’ impact on 
the U.C.L.A. will result in more 
frequent performances by the 
department, which has neglected | 
“know how” for “know why” in 


its emphasis on musicology, thes, 


ory, and teacher training. 
For instance, U.C.L.A, has for 


three years had the services of 


Jan Popper, whose previous 
Stanford University opera work- 
shop drew national attention. 
Yet, save for “The Beggar’s 
Opera” three years ago, he hag 
had small opportunity to show 
his wares here until he staged 
“T] Tabarro” as the curtain-raiser 
to Foss’ “Jumping Frog.” 

The Puccini work was skille 
fully staged and was sung to & 
two-piano accompaniment. Every 
word of the performers, bril- 
liantly headed by Joan Spafford 
as Georgette, could be clearly 
understood, “The Jumping Frog” 
suffered from the covering caca# 
phonies of the orchestra led by 
its composer, and a waveringly 


e. 
high vocal Jine. cave fiatrator in 
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the great Beethoven Fifth 


Symphony will pour out of 
radios all over the land in 
a double memorial—a note 
of triumph .and a thankful 
bow to tradition. 

For not only is that “V for 
Victory” symphony _ being 
played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra in recognition of Pearl 
Harbor—exactly 11 years ago 
today—but also in commemo- 
ration of the fact that the 
orchestra’s first concert, on 
Dec. 7, 1842, featured that 
same masterpiece. 

More important still, seven 
of the musicians are Greater 
Bostonians, either by birth, 
adoption or training. 
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today. 

“The story of the Philharmonic,” 
as critic James Huneker once re- 
marked, “is the story of Music in 
America. For more than a century 
it has been the prototype and in- 
spiration of other Musical organ- 
izations, and the Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts, instituted in 1930, have 


done much to broaden the musi 
cal interests of people all over the 
country. Year in and year out the 
radio polls have rated the Phil. 
harmonic “the favorite symphony 
orchestra on the air,” and today 
an estimated 13,000,000 people wil) 
tune in (WEEI, 2:30-4:30 p. m. 
E. S. T.) to hear its birthday-Pear) 
Harbor Day program. 

x & * 

The Philharmonic has roats that 
go back to a Spring even ng in 
1842, when a group of musicians 
gathered at the Shakespeare, then 
a popular coffee house on New 
York’s Park Row. As musicians 
will, they talked shop. The need 
for a first-rate symphony orches- 
tra, founded for the avowed pur- 
pose of “advancing instrumental 





” became a heated topic of 
conversation. Somebody suggest- 
ed, “Let’s start an orchestra,” and 
that was the aT 

Bae 


‘There was a pooling of talents 
and. resources, with a Connecticut 
Yankee named Ureli Corelli Hill 
acting as the coordinator. Before 
long 63 musicians had been re- 
cruited, and rehearsals were begun. 
Hill, an accomplished violinist, be- 
came the orchestra’s conductor, 
and three concerts were slated for 
that first season. 

Newspapers ignored the event, 
but a lady who attended the first 
concett given at the old Apollo 
Rooms on lower Broadway has left 
us a charming account of the event. 
It was-of course a gilded, gas-lit 
era, and when subscribers (139 in 
all) arrived in. their carriages, 
members of the orefestra greeted 
them at the door. And that’s not 
all! With long white wands in 
their gleaming, white-gloved fin- 
gers, they pointed out the “pews. 

Bruno Walter, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Artur Rodzinski and George 
Szell—all famous conductors—have 
been associated with the Phil- 
harmonic in recent years, preced- 
ing the brilliant Mitropoulos, to- 
day’s conductor and musical direc- 
tor. 
It was Mitropoulos, a great be- 
liever in taking the Ivory Tower to 
the people, who once took the 
classic Philharmonic-Symphony In- 
to a Broadway movie theatre. When 
he packed ’em in four times a day, 
he was not surprised. “You see, 
he said, “the time and the place 
don’t matter.” It’s great musIc, 
played by a great orchestra, that 

lly counts.” 
were" here are the Greater Bos- 
tonians who help make it great: 


Imparato Made Boston 
Debut as Child Prodigy 


Giovanni Imparato, viola player, 
was born in East Weymouth on Oct. 
1, 1890. His parents were Italian, 
his father a clarinetist in Rome 
before coming to this country. At 
31% Imparato began violin lessons 
with his brother-in-law, Alfonso 
Adamo, Boston musician and teach- 
er. He later studied with Frederick 
Mahn of the Boston Symphony and 
from 1910 to 1917 with Charles 
Martin Leoffier, concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony. He gradu- 
ated from the Boston Latin School 
and attended the New England 
Conservatory where, having 
switched to the viola, he was solo 
violist with the orchestra under 


George Chadwick, the composer. 

Imparato did solo concert work 
as a child prodigy, making his 
debut in Boston, later toured Unit- 
ed States and Canada. From 1910 
to 1914 he played with the Boston 
Opera Company Orchestra. He 
also played with the Schumann 
Quartet in Boston. From 1914 to 
1917 he was solo viola of the 
Bracale Opera Company Orchestra 
which toured Cuba and Central 
and South America. For one sea- 
son Imparato was solo viola of the 
Washington, D. C., National Sym- 
phony before joining the New York 
Symphony under Walter Damrosch 
in the Fall of 1918. (The New York 
Symphony merged with'the New 
York Philharmonic in 1928.) 

Since 1910 Giovanni Imparato has 
played a Nicolaus Amati viola, 
which was at one time owned by 
the Whitney Estate. His hobbies 
are chess and chamber music, and 
he likes to cook Italian food. He is 
married to a musician and actress, 
Esther Belle Wheeler. Imparato’s 
brother, Dr. Martin E. Adamo, an 
amateur pianist, is president of the 
New England College of Pharmacy 
in Boston. 


. 


HAROLD GOMBERG, solo oboe 
player of the Philhormonic Sym- 
phony. 


Otrander Took First 


Music Lesson in Lynn 
Allen Ostrander, bass trombonist. 
w:,s born in Lynn on Dec. 14, 1909. 
He began music lessons at 13 with 
Aaron Harris of Lynn, studied 
Jater with Simone Mantia and Gar- 


dell Simons. He attended the 
Saugus High School, then received 
a John Philip Sousa Scholarship 


to the Ithaca Conservatory in 
Ithaca, N. Y., where he studied 
four years, graduating in 1932 with 


a B.S. degree in instrumental 
music. ¢2. ~]7 ~ $2. 
Before joining the PMilharrmmonic- 


Symphony in the Fall of 1946, he 
was a member of the National 
(Washington, D. C.) Symphony, 
1935-37; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
1937-38; N. B. C. Symphony, 1938- 
43; United States Army Band, 1943- 
49, and the N. B. C. Symphony 
once more, 1945-46. 


Bostcn-Born Gerardi 
Has Rare Stradivarius 


Antonia Gerardi, first violinist, 
was born in Boston on July 30. 
1891. When he was 8 years old his 
father, a solo harpist, sent him to 
a school in Salerno, Italy, where he 
began violin lessons. At 13 he re- 
turned to Boston to complete his 
training under Placidio Fiumara 
and the composer Charles Martin 
Loefiler, concert master of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

From 1912 to 1927 he was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Sy:aphony him- 
self. In 1920-21 he appeared as 
soloist with the orchestra under 
Pierre Monteux in Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole. From 1927 to 1931 Ger- 
ardi was head of the violin depart- 
ment at the Boston Conservatory 
and had his own radio program 
originating from Boston. In 1931 
he came to New York at the request 
of Arturo Toscanini, to become a 
member of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. In 1940, when Toscanini 
plannea to tour South America 
with the A. B. C. Symphony, he 
requested that Gerardi join the 
orchestra for the trip. 

Antonio Gerardi plays a Stradi- 
varius violin dated 1737, which he 
bought some 30 years ago from the 
MacKay estate (MacKay was a 
wealthy Bostonian who gave a 
great deal of money to Harvard). 
He has a large collection of fine 
bows. His hobby is collecting old 
musical scores and fe has a num- 
ber of Handel, Haydn and Verdi 
first editions. His gift to Maestro 
Toscanini was a first edition of 
Handel’s “The Creation.” 

Gerardi’s sister, Aurelia Gerardi, 
is a painter of the Roman school 
who is now doing special work for 
M. I. T. He has t- > brothers living 
in Boston, one a former bassoon 


player and the other a former 
violinist. 


'Weinrebe Studied’ Here 
With Paul Cherkasky 


Robert Weinrebe, viola player, 
was born in Boston on Dec. 1. 
1912, of Russian-born parents. When. 
he was 13 he began lessons with 
Paul Cherkasky, a violinist of the 
Boston Symphony. He later 
switched to the viola, and among 
his teachers was the famed Wil- 
liam Primrose. He graduated from 
the high school in Brookline, at- 
tended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for One year, and in 1935 
received his BA degree in philoso- 
phy from the University of Min- 
‘nesota. 

From 1936 to 1938 he studied at 
the New England Conservatory 
‘with Georges Fourel. Weinrebe 
‘made his first professional] appear- 
ance aS a member of the National 
Orchestral Association at a Car- 
negie Hall concert in 1940. Before 
joining the  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in the Fall of 1948, he played 
With the following orchestras for 
one season each: New Orleans 
Symphony, Indianapolis Symphony, 
Baltimore Symphony, Pittsburgh 


Symphony and the Little Orches- 
tral Society of New York. 
Robert Weinrebe is married to 
an amateur pianist; the couple 
have two young children. He plays. 
a “new” viola, made by Iago Pe-, 
tenella in Naples in 1920. | 


Violincellist Sophos 
Is Native of Peabody 


Anthony Sophos, violincellist. 
was born in Peabody in Feb. 11, 
1923. His parents were of Greek 
birth and not musicians, At the age 
of 12 he began music lessons with 
Florence Seder at the Music School 
Settlement in Cleveland, O., where 
he was brought up. From 1940 to 
1943 Sophos studied with Leonard 
Rose, who was then solo ’cellist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. After his 
graduation from the Lincoln High 
School, he came to New York 
where he studied at the Juilliard 
School of Music under Felix Sal- 
mond. 

Sophos made his first public ap- 
pearance at the Music School 
Settlement in Cleveland, later gave 
recitals there and from 1942 to 
1944. was a member of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. He has appeared 
as solo ‘cellist with the Norwalk, 
Conn., Symphony. In 1947 he 
ioined the N. B. C. Symphony 
under Toscanini, where he re- 
‘mained until he was appointed to 
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‘the Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
Fall of 1949. 


HaroldGomberg’sBrother 
With Boston Symphony 


The Philharmonic - Symphony’s 
solo oboist Harold Gomberg comes 
from a family of seven children, 
five of whom are graduates of Cur- 
tis Institute. His brother Ralph has 
been solo oboist of the Boston Sym- 
phony since 1950. Robert was a 
‘violinist in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at 17 and now plays in a 
studio orchestra in Hollywood. Leo 
formerly played frst trumpet at 
the Radio. City Music Hall, and 
Celia, a violinist, had her own pro- 
gram over the N. B. Cc. network 
until her marriage to Ruby New- 
man of popular music fame. 

Harold Gomberg was born in 
Malden on Nov. 30, 1916, of Rus- 
sian parents. Although their par- 
ents were not musicians, the Gom- 
berg children began their music 
studies early. When Harold was 
9 the family moved to Philadelphia 
where two of the older children 
had scholarships to Curtis Insti- 
tute. A graduate of Curtis at 17, 
Gomberg began his orchestral ca- 
reer in 1934 as solo oboe player 
of the National Symphony (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) and remained there 
four years. In 1938 he left Wash- 
ington to play solo oboe for a sea- 


son with the Toronto Symphony 


under Sir Ernest MacMillan. 

Next he joined the St. Louis Sym- 
phony under Vladimir Golschmann, 
-where he was solo obgist for four 
seasons. In 1943-44 he was appoint- 
ed to his present position with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony. Since 
1948 he has: been on the faculty at 
the Juilliard School of Music, 
teaching oboe and a course in 
wood-wind ensemble. 

Gomberg is married to the for- 
mer Margret Brill, a harpist who is 
also a graduate of Curtis Institute. 
They have two children, Andrea 
and Gerald, age 9 and 7 respective- 
ly. The family spends Summers at 
Rockport, Me., where oboist Gom- 
berg relaxes with his favorite hob- 
bies, oil painting and tennis. Gom- 
berg plays an oboe made by Loree 
of France, most celebrated of oboe 
makers. 
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REVISED SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TAX EXEMPT 


INSTITUTE MEMBER'S SEAT ALL OTHER SEATS 


ORCHESTRA | $12.00, $15.00, $18.00 | $14.50, $17.50, $20.50 
IsT BALCONY | $12.00, $15.00, $18.00 | $14.50, $17.50, $20.50 
2ND BALCONY! $9.00 $12.00 $11.50, $14.50 
BOXES $18.00, $21.00 $20.50, $23.50 


TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


Renewal of subscription must be made by Monday, April 28. Other- 
wise, your seats will be released to new subscribers. Payment in full 
must be made no later than Monday, September 29, to guarantee your 
securing the same seats. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Deposit of $2.50 per seat (or payment in full) must accompany your 
order. Balance, if any, must be paid no later than Monday, September 
29, to guarantee your securing seats originally assigned to you. Deposits 
are not refunded. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP 


Membership entitles you to free admission to more than 300 events, 
including lectures, recitals, young people’s performances, motion pic- 
tures, entertainment, etc. You also enjoy a reduction in subscription to 
the Boston Symphony Concerts, the Major Concert Series, and other 
special musical events. The season runs from mid-October to May. 


Address all communications to 
THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
STerling 3-6700 
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FOR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 1) Check 
[] Money Order 


[] Will Renew My 
Institute Membership 


INSTITUTE BOX OFFICE 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
30 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription to the Boston Symphony Series for the season 1952/1953. 
I hold seats 


SSE TROIS AIL ae PRT IO SU ORC OEE TANCES eR UPR LEED 


fg gS IER TERE AEE BOG Bele MOLE SGD IO RODRIG AEG! AER A TEL: Shuh Be 
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Re RARER MINIRT GEL OND Ur EPRICE PPP 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS [] Check 
[] Money Order 


CL] Will Renew My 
Institute Membership 


INSTITUTE BOX OFFICE 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
30 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription to the Boston Symphony Series for the season 1952/1953. 
I desire _____...seats at $ .. _.....(member’s price) and_........seats at $-_........-....- 
(non- oil price), ate See eae Dit R Ae en he ELSE a 


[-] Deposit enclosed ($ [] Diente in ‘fall ($ 


Mr./Mes. /Miss ———— 
i ET a5 aciamaceditnipltbeiineicsinsemeinisiinsdipheniniensalansiiniisscalepueiclciabaicasien inci 
SI ON SSRN _. Telephone 


ee ee Fe ee Ee ee EE ee 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP 


INSTITUTE BOX OFFICE 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


[] Money Order 
30 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


{| Please enroll me as an Institute member. Enclosed you will find $13.50, which in- 
cludes both annual dues ($12.50) and registration ($1 for first year only). I understand 
that I will receive full privileges from now until October 1953. 


[] Iam a member. Enclosed you will find $12.50 renewal fee for season 1952/1953. 


Mr./Mss. /Miss ———————_________- —---—-—-—_--_______---—---—— 


Address (business/residence) ——---—--—__-_—_-——_--- 
Telephone 


——- ——— eae ee 
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MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


| “HE DIRECT 
An Institute member is entitled to the reduced price on one series OR 


ticket, provided the membership fee for 1952/1953 is paid before the 
Boston Symphony tickets are mailed to subscribers. For your con- 
venience, a membership form is attached below. 
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phony Orchestra, then explained | 
hat costs’ were rising but that | 


no unnecessary expenses were 
rd incurred. He said that the | 


present operating deficit. of the 
orchestra was between $200,000 
and $300,000 each season. He. 

inted out that through the 2,800 
‘riends and through investments 
slightly more than $100,000 a year 
was provided to offset this defi- 
‘eit, He said that some effective 
way must be found to raise the 
remaining $100,000 needed. | 

Mr, Cabot then informed the 
Friends that business organiza- 
tions. have -been . contacted re-. 
cently for contributions. “We. 
have met, with great good will,” 
he said, “but not a great deal. of 


jeash.”, He praised the A&P, the 
{Stop .& Shop, and the First Na- 


tional, Stores for being the first 
organizations to. contribute. The 
Friends gave a round of applause. 
. Prior to the meeting Mrs, Olga 
Koussevitzky -presented. a por- 
trait of her. late husband, painted 


\by Boris Chaliapin, to the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. After the 
meeting Charles Munch, . music 


idirector, led the orchestra in. the 


| Berlioz “Royal Hunt and Storm” 
|Music, and.in Schubert’s “Unfin- 


ished” Symphony, .. 
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in support of the 

said that “without 
question” the Symphony qualifies 
as an educational institution, and 
if the city had tried the case in 
court, “the Supreme Court would 
have found against us.” | 
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May we have the pleasure of hearing from you? 
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Julius Bloom, Director, 
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Symphony Friends 

“We face the paradox of a ze- 
nith of musical success and a na~\ 
dir of physical means,’ Oliver 
Wolcott told the Friends of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
their nineteenth annual meeting 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
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City to Watve 


Taxes on 


Symphony Hall 


{t would have been a “waste 


sors announced yesterday that 
the city will waive real estate 
taxes on the hall in the future 
and will refund $33,400 collected 
in 1952. 

The hall is owned by Symphony 
‘Orchestra, Inc., a _ charitable 
‘corporation which controls the 
orchestra. The hall is assessed 
for $500,000. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
Season 1953 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
AT TANGLEWOOD, LENOX, MASS. 


Concerts in the Theatre 


(Sat., July 11 at 8:30; Sun., July 12, at 3): — 


Two BACH programs will include ...The Brandenburg Concertos 1, 2, 3, 5 
(with Lukas Foss), 6; Suites 2 & 3, and a Cantata. 


(Sat., July 18, at 8:30; Sun., July 19, at 3): — 


Two MOZART programs will include... Divertimento K. 136, Violin 
Concerto in G (Isaac Stern), Serenade for 13 Wind Instruments K. 361, 
“Prague Symphony”; Overture to ‘‘Figaro”; Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin and Viola (Stern and de Pasquale), “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony. 


(Sat., July 25, at 8:30; Sun., July 26, at 3):— 


The programs will include . . . Strauss — Divertimento, Op. 86, Milhaud — 
“Creation du monde,”’ Ravel — ‘‘Le tombeau de Couperin,” Foss — Can- 
tata, “‘“A Parable of Death’; HAYDN — St. Theresa Mass, Symphonies 93 
and 100 (‘‘Military’’). 


Concerts in the Shed 
(Fri. and Sat. Eves. at 8:30; Sun. Afts. at 3): — 


SERIES A (July 31, August 1, 2) 


The programs will include: . . . Beethoven — Overture, “‘Leonore’’ No. 3; 
Mendelssohn — Violin Concerto (Soloist: Zino FRANCESCATT!); Copland — 
‘Appalachian Spring’’; Ravel — “‘Bolero”’; All-Tchaikouvsky program — **‘Ham- 
let’? Overture, Suite, ‘“Mozartiana’’, ‘Romeo and Juliet”? Overture, Sym- 
phony No. 5; Schumann — ‘‘Manfred” Overture; Foss — Piano Concerto (the 
composer as soloist); Mendelssohn — “Italian”? Symphony; Liszt — “‘Mephisto 
Waltz’. 

SERIES B (August 7, 8, 9) 


The programs will include . . . Handel — ‘‘Water Music’’; Barber — “Adagio 
for Strings’; Saint-Saens — Cello Concerto (Soloist: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY); 
Strauss —‘‘Don Quixote”; Berlioz — Dramatic Symphony ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet’; Koussevitzky Memorial Program; Haydn — Symphony No. 102; 
Mahler — Symphony No. 2 (‘‘Resurrection’’). 


SERIES C (August 14, 15, 16) 


The programs will include . . . Cherubini — ‘‘Anacreon”’ Overture; Schubert — 
“Unfinished”? Symphony; Ravel — Piano Concerto for the Left Hand 
(Soloist: Seymour Lipkin); Wagner — Prelude and Love-Death, ‘Tristan 
and Isolde”; ‘‘A Siegfried Idyll’; ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ Excerpts from 
Act III; Hindemith — Concerto for Strings and Brass; Brahms — Symphony 
No. 2; Chavez — ‘‘Sinfonia India’; Brahms — ‘‘Requiem.”’ 
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Programs Subject to Change 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


PrerRE MontTeux (Aug.1) + LeonARD BeErnsTEIn (Aug. 9 and 15) 


BERKSHIRE Music CENTER (July 5—August 76) 
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and saturaay evenings, ana sunday afternoons. All €Vening concerts of the 
Berkshire Festival will begin at 8:30. 


LS LS ee Se SSS EO WC A om Se eS ES SE 
SERIES SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Three Concerts In One Series 
IN THE SHED 
Box (seating 6)... ccsiececece -$110.00 Rear Sections 1 to 6 inclusive;; $10.00 


Bout Sectices 2; 4, &, (rows A thru M) 
10, 12, 1, 3, 7,9, Ll. eececcs 15.00 Rear Sections 1 to 6 inclusive, ; 7.50 


Front Sections 5, 6, 13, (rows N thru V) 
14, 15, 16........seccceeseee 11.00 Rear Sections 7, 8,9,10,11,12 6.00 


Extra Concerts 
IN THE THEATRE-CONCERT HALL 


Sat. Eve. July 11 Sat. Eve. July 18 Sat. Eve. July 25 
Sun. Aft. July 12 Sun. Aft. July 19 Sun. Aft. July 26 


Tickets for each concert, $4.50, $3.50, available only to subscribers to Series A, B, or C 


NOTE: Those who are unable to subscribe to any of the Series but wish to apply for one or more of the 
Theatre Concerts may do so now at the single concert prices given below. Orders will be filled after June 1. 


MUSIC SHED SEATING PLAN 


After fune 71, any remaining tickets will be available ONLY at Single Concert prices: 


SHED CONCERTS.... - ++ $6,50, $5.50, $4.00, $3.50, $3.00, $2.50 
(July 31, August 1-2-7-8-9-14.-1 5-16) 


THEATRE CONCERTS.... 3 seeeeeecccccccccecces $5.00, $4.00 
(July 11-12-18-19-25-26) 


FESTIVAL OFFICE . . . Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
GEORGE E. JUDD, Manager 
For listing of hotel or guest house accommodations in the Berkshires write the BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, 


PITTSFIELD 26, MASSACHUSETTS, which, through the cooperation of local chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations, will endeavor to secure reservations. 


Baldwin Piano nin “2 RCA Victor Recordings 
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FOUNDED IN I88I By 
HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
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ST HMTHONY Bath, 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Telephone, CO mmonwealth 6-1492 


SEVEN TY-THIRD SEASON, 1953-1954 


CONCERT BULLETIN OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BuRGIN, Associate Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1953, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


THE TRUSTEES oF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


Henry B. CABoT President 
JAcos J. KAPLAN Vice-President 
RICHARD C. PAINE Treasurer 


M. A. DE WoLFE Howe 
MicHAEL T. KELLEHER 
PALFREY PERKINS 
LEWIS PERRY 


PHILIP R. ALLEN 

JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN 

THEODORE P. FERRIS 

ALVAN T, FULLER 

N. PENROSE HALLOWELL EDWARD A. TaFT 

Francis W. Hatcu RAYMOND S. WILKINS 
: OLIVER WOLCOTT 


SS sessessensssssesssrsssssesnsssstsnessstasssnssnnars 
GEORGE EK, Jupp, Manager 


T: D. Perry, JR. N. S. SHIRK, Assistant Managers 


~ amen CO eee seen 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-third Season, 1953-1954) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
Viadimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 
Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel 7Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 

Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
William Waterhouse 
William Marshall 
Leonard Moss 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 


Henry Freeman 
Henry Portnoi 
Gaston Dufresne 
Henri Girard 


John Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé" 


Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 


Georges Fourel 
George Humphrey 


Jerome Lipson 
Louis Artiéres 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoft 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 


Bernard Parronchi 
Leon Marjollet 


Martin Hoherman 
Louis Berger 


FLUTES 
Doriot Anthony 


James Pappoutsakis | 


Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH Horn 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Gino Cioffi 

Manuel Valerio 

Pasquale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 


BAss CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 
aoe Stagliano 

arry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


"TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


‘TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Charles Smith 


PERCUSSION 


Harold Farberman 
Everett Firth 
Harold Thompson 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Victor Alpert, Ass’t 
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HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Telephone, CO mmonwealth 6-1492 


SEVEN TY-THIRD SEASON, 1953-1954 


CONCERT BULLETIN OF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BURGIN. -Issociate Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. BURK 


COPYRIGHT, 1953, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, /7¢., 


THE TRUSTEES oF THE 
SOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
Henry B. Casor | President 
JAcoB |. KAPLAN | Vice-President 
RICHARD ©. PAINE , Treasurer 


PHILIP R, ALLEN M. A. De WoLre Hower 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
Viadimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
mil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 


Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel 7Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 

Leon Gorodetzky 
Raphael Del Sordo 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Fugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 


Georges Fourel 
George Humphrey 


Jerome Lipson 
Louis Artiéres 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 


Bernard Parronchi 
Leon Marjollet 


Martin Hoherman 
Louis Berger 


FLUTES 


Doriot Anthony 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 


BASSOONS 


Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 
James Stagliano 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keane 
Walter Macdonald 
Osbourne McConathy 


"TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


‘TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


"TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 
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William Waterhouse Ralph Gomberg 


i ‘ i . Le ee William Marshall Jean Devergie 
PHEODORE P. FERRis PALFREY PERKINS Leonard Moss John Holmes 
Roman Szulc 


ALVAN T. FULLER LEWIS PERRY BASSES ENGLISH HorN Charles Smith 
N. PENROSE HALLOWELL EDWARD A. TAFT Georges Moleux Louis Speyer 
FRANCIS W. Hatcu RAYMOND S. WILKINS Willis Page “ PERCUSSION 
QLIVER WoLcortT Ludwig Juht ; ee Harold Farberman 
| Irving Frankel Gino Cioffi Everett Firth 
ee Henry Freeman ea Valerio Harold Thompson 
ee | Poe one Henry Portnoi aaa 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1953-54 


OCTOBER 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Northampton 


Springficld 
Buffalo 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Rochester 
Ithaca 
Troy 
Boston 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 

Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 

15 Boston 

17 Boston 

20-21 Boston 
24 Providence 
27-28 Boston 
DECEMBER 

Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


JANUARY 
1-2 Boston 
5 Boston 
6 Boston 
x Boston 
- Philadelphia 
13 New York 
14 Washington 
15 Brooklyn 
16 New York 
19 Providence 
22-23 Boston 
26 Cambridge 
27 Boston 
29-30 Boston 
31 Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. 1) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. UU) 


19-20 

3 23 

(‘Rehearsal [) 26-27 
(Fri.-Sat. ITT) 


MARCH 


(Sun. a) | 2 
(Fri.-Sat. IV) 5-0 


(1) 

(Fri.-Sat. V) 
(Sun. b) 
(Tues. B) 
(Fri.-Sat. VI) 
(1) 

(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(Wed. 1) 


(Rehearsal 2) 
(Fri-Sat VITI) | ae 
(Sun. c) | a 
(Tues. C) , 
(Fri.-Sat. IX) 2 
(Thurs.-Sat. X) 


(2) 


(Fri.-Sat. XT) 
(Tres. D) 

(Rehearsal 3) 
(Fri-Sat. XTT) 


(Wed. 2) 
: : 
2 

(Sat. 2) | MAY 1 
3) 

(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 
(3) 


FEBRUARY 


APRIL 


Boston 
Boston 
New Haven 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
New London 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 

Boston 

New Haven 
New York 
New Brunswick 
Brooklyn 

New York 
Boston 

Boston 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Tuesday E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 
(1) 

Wed. 3) 


S 


( 
( 
( 


(Rehearsal 5) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 
(4) 

(Fri,-Sat. XVIT) 


(Lues. F) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVITT) 


(Wed. 4) 
(4) 


(4) 
(Sat. 4) 


(5) 

(Fri.-Sat. XTX) 
(Sun.) P. Fund 
(Tues. G) 
(Fri,-Sat. XX) 
(Sun. e) 

(5) 


(Rehearsal 6) 
(Fri.-Sat. X XT) 
(2) 
(Wednesday 5) 


(5) 

(Saturday 5) 

(Tues, H) 

(Thurs.-Sat. 
XXIT) 

(6) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXIII) 

(Sun. f) 

(Tues. I) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXTV) 


; | (The Guard Republican Band of Paris will 
(Rehearsal 4) play in Symphony ‘Hall Friday evening, De- 


(Fri.-Sat. XIV) cember 11, for the benefit of the Pension 


(Sunday d) | Fund.) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


6 OPEN REHEARSALS 


In SYMPHONY HALL at 7:30 P.M. 
OCTOBER 29, Thursday 
DECEMBER 10, Thursday 
JANUARY 6, Wednesday 


JANUARY 27, Wednesda y 
FEBRUARY 18, Thursday 
APRIL 1, Thursday 


Season Tickets for the Six Rehearsals are now available at 
the Box Office at $7.00 


After October 20, any ticket remaining will be sold at $2.00 
for a single Rehearsal 


Symphony Hall—Friday Evening, December 11 


THE 
GUARD REPUBLICAN BAND OF PARIS 


(MUSIQUE DE LA GARDE REPUBLICAINE DE PARIS) 


Capt. FRANCOIs JULIEN-BRUN, Conductor 


Only appearance in Boston, in a concert for the benefit 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s PENSION FUND. 


Cuartes Muncn will conduct a part of the 
program 


TICKETS $1.50 to $4.00 . . . Now at the Box Office 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 


| FEBR 


OCTOBER 


Boston 
Boston 
boston 


Northampton 


Springficld 
Buffalo 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Rochester 
Ithaca 
Troy 
Boston 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


6-7 
LO 
19-14 
15 

17 
20-21 
24 
27-28 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 
1-2 
5 
6 
3-9 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
19 
22-23 
26 
27 
29-30 
31 


Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. [) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. UL) 


(Rehearsal 1) 
(Fri.-Sat. IT) 


(Sun. a) 
(Fri.-Sat. IV) 


(1) 

(Fri.-Sat. V) 
(Sun. b) 
(Tues. B) 
(Fri.-Sat. VI) 


(1) 
(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(Wed. 1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(Sat. 1) 

(2) 
(Rehearsal 2) 
(Fri.-Sat VITT) 
(Sun. c) 
(Tues. C) 
(Fri.-Sat. IX) 
(Thurs.-Sat. X) 
(2) 


(Fri.-Sat. XI) 
(Tres. D) 

(Rehearsal 3) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIT) 


(Wed. 2) 


(3) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 
(3) 

(Rehearsal 4 
(Fri.-Sat. XIV) 
(Sunday d) 


! 
| 
| 
' 


| 


2 
5-6 

{) 

LO 

11 

i2 

19 

16 

18 
1g-20 
25 


26-27 


MARCH 


2 

5 

9 

10 

1] 

12 

i 
16 
1g-20 
21 

23 
26-27 
28 

30 


APRIL 


2-3 
6 


UARY 


Boston 
Boston 
New Haven 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Hartlord 
New London 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 

soston 

New Haven 
New York 
New Brunswick 
Brooklyn 

New York 
Boston 

Boston 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


1953754 


(Tuesday E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 
(1) 

(Wed. 3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(Sat. 3) 

(4) 

(Rehearsal 5) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 
(4). 

(Fri,-Sat. XVIT) 


(Lues. F) 
(Fri,-Sat. XVIIT) 


(Wed, {) 


(5) 
(Fri.-Sat. XTX) 


(Sun.) P. Fund 
(Tues. G) 
(Fri,-Sat. XX) 
(Sun. e) 

(5) 


(Rehearsal 6) 
(Fri.-Sat. X XT) 
(2) 
(Wednesday 5) 


5) 

(Saturday 5) 
(Tues. H) 
(Thurs.-Sat. 

XXIT) 

(6) 

(Fri,-Sat. XXITT) 
(Sun. f) 

(Tues. T) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXTV) 


(The Guard Republican Band of Paris will 
play in Symphony ’Hall Friday evening, De- 
cember 11, for the benefit of the Pension 


Fund.) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


6 OPEN REHEARSALS 


In SYMPHONY HALL at 7:30 P.M. 


OCTOBER 29, Thursday 
DECEMBER 10, Thursday 
JANUARY 6, Wednesday 


JANUARY 27, Wednesday 
FEBRUARY 18, Thursday 
APRIL 1, Thursday 


Season Tickets for the Six Rehearsals are now available at 
the Box Office at $7.00 


After October 20, any ticket remaining will be sold at $2.00 
for a single Rehearsal 


Symphony Hall—Friday Evening, December 11 


THE 
GUARD REPUBLICAN BAND OF PARIS 


(MUSIQUE DE LA GARDE REPUBLICAINE DE PARIS) 


Capt. FRANCOIS JULIEN-BRUN, Conductor 


Only appearance in Boston, in a concert for the benefit 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s PENSION FUND. 


CuarLes Muncu will conduct a part of the 
program 


TICKETS $1.50 to $4.00 . . . Now at the Box Office 
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CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


Symphony Plans Notable 
Season; Other Music News 


By ELINOR HUGHES 


| NOT ONLY is Boston due for ar 
unusually promising theatrical sea- 
son, but from a musical standpoint 
the outlook is also excellent, if we 
may judge by the prospectus just 
released by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for its 73rd season. 


' On October 9, Charles Munch 
will open the orchestra’s double 
Series of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall, as well as his own 
fifth year as musical director. 

Although the Friday and Satur- 
day concerts and the series of nine 
Tuesday night concerts are already 
completely’ subscribed for, there 
are still a few seats available for 
six Sunday afternoon concerts be- 
ginning Nov. 1. There will be 
once again six rehearsals during 
the course of the season which will 
be open to the public. 

Three guest conductors will ap- 
pear here during the _ year. 
Ferenc Fricsay from Budapest, 
permanent conductor of the RIAS 
orchestra in Berlin, will make his 
first Amevican appearance; and 
Pierre Monteau and Guido Can- 
telli will return again this year. 
Soloists will include Samson 
Francois, French pianist; Leon 
Fleisher, pianist from San Fran- 
cisco; Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist: 
pianists Alexande> Brailowsky and 
Zadel Skolovsky and cellists Pierre 
Fournier and Samuel Mayes. 
Margaret Hanshaw. Metropolitan 
Opera star, has also been en- 
gagied as soloist, and the Helsinki 
University Chorus will] make its 
first appearance since 1938. 

CHORAL WORKS WILL feature 
Berlioz’ ‘Damnation of Faust,’ 
with Suzanné Danco, soprano; | 
David Poleri, tenor; Martial] Sing-: 
her, baritone: Nicola Moscona, 
bass; and the Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe Choruses, who wil] also be 
heard in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym-| 
phony on May 1, Mr. Munch will 
introduce Berlioz’s “L’Enfance du 


Christ’ in the pair of concerts be- 
fore Christmas, with the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus assisting] 
and the Guard Republican Band of! 
Paris, Capt. Francois Julien-Brun 
conductor, will visit Boston to give 
ia concert for the Orchestra’s Pen- 
‘sion Fund on Dec. 11. ; 

' In addition to the 69 concerts in 
Greater Boston, the Orchestra will 
make its usual tours, the week of 
Oct. 19-26 being devoted to North- 
ampton, Springfiéld, Buffalo, Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Rochester, Ithaca 
and Troy. There will also be four 
concerts in Washington, D. C:: 
ten in New York City: five in 
Providence, five in Brooklyn, two 
in New Haven and single appear- 
ances im Newark, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, New London 
Brunswick, 


Charles 





Cnaries .lMuncn, now vaca- | 


tioning in France, will return to 
Boston on Oct. 1 to prepare for 
his fifth year as conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
73d season of the Boston Sym- 
phony will open in Symphony 
Hall on Friday afternoon, Oct. 9. 

The double series of 24 Friday 
afternoon and 24 Saturday eve- 
ning concerts in Symphony Hall 
are completely subscribed, as 
well as the series of nine Tues- 
day evening concerts, which will 
begin on Oct, 13. A few seats are 
still to be had for the Sunday 
afternoon series of six concerts 
which begin Nov. 1. Six rehears- 
als in the course of the season 
will be open to the public ac- 
cording to a now-established 
custom, 

ae Se | 


Charles Munch has_ invited 
three conductors to appear as 
guests in the course of the sea- 
son. The first of them will be 
Ferenc Fricsay, the conductor 
from Budapest who is the per- 
manent leader of the RIAS Or- 
chestra in Berlin and who will 
cross the ocean to make his first 
American appearance with this 
orchestra. Pierre Monteux, a for- 
mer conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, will again be a guest, 
and Guido Cantelli who con- 
ducted in Boston last season will 
return, 

Three instrumental soloists 
will be heard at these concerts 
for the first time. They are Sam- 
son Francois, French pianist; 
Leon Fleisher, San Francisco 
pianist, and To 3 kovsky, 
violinist. -{)- Dromet 

Zino Frahcéséatti,“a violinist 
familiar to Boston audiences, 
will return; also the pianists Al- 
exander Brailowsky and Zadel 
Skolovsky. Cellists will be Pierre 
Fournier and Samuel Mayes. 
Margaret Harshaw of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company has been 
engaged as a soloist. The Helsin- 
ki University Chorus, which 
sang with this orchestra in 1936, 
will return. 


a: a 
Soloists for the Sunday series 


Munch Invites Three Guest Conductors 


will be the pianists Grant Johan- 
nesen and Leon Fleisher. Guest 
conductors will be Ferenc Fric- 
say and Guldo Cantelli. The 
Mgssrs. Johannesen and Brail- 
Owsky will appear in the Tues- 
day series, and Pierre Monteux 
will conduct a concert as guest. 


Choral works for the season 
will include Berlioz “Damnation 
of Faust” with Suzanne Danco, 
soprano; David Poleri, tenor: 
Martial Singher, baritone, and 
Nicola Moscona, bass. The Har- 
vard and Radcliffe choruses wil] 
participate in this work and in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which will close the season on 
May 1, 

Mr, Munch will introduce to 


these concerts Berlioz’ “L’En-| 


fance du Christ” in the pair of 
concerts before Christmas, the 
New England Conservatory Cho- 
Tus participating. The Guard Re- 
publican Band of Paris, Capt. 
Francois Julien-Brun conduct- 
ing, Will make a tour of the 
United States and wil] Visit Bos- 
ton to give a concert for the 
benefit of this Orchestra’s Pen- 
s1on Fund on Friday evening, 
Dec, 11, Charles Munch will 
conduct a part of the program, 
The usual series of five each 
Wil] be given in New York City, 
Brooklyn, and Providence. 


oe at 8 
Bia eC a a 
eg 


Charles Munch lif 


ts the orches- 
fra to a crescendo in rehearsal. 
transfigured by the sound of a 
beloved masterpiece, 


Charles Munch Returns‘Home’ 


The Happy Return Home-- 
Charles Munch's Fifth Year 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Charles Munch held his annual press conference last week, an 
ordeal the conductor and music director of the Boston Symphony 
dreads more than any other, and it would seem that as he enters 
his fifth year in the world’s most arduous and difficult musica] 


post (a virtually indisputable st 
the return to Boston a homeco 
he was not questioned on the 


atement), he has at last found 
ming. He did not say so; indeed, 
point at all. He merely suggested 


by his warm presence, his unmistakably cordial greeting to all 
and his attitude to the men of the orchestra that he was very 


happy to be back in Boston. To be, in short, home. 


Unlike his predecessor, who em- 
braced the city and its society 
from the outset, and who almost 


immediately revealed himself as a 


tireless, powerful and _ significant 
cultural leader, Mr. Munch has 
never made it clear that his heart 
was really with us. 


ENJOYS APPLAUSE TOO 

There are many reasons for this, 
too, and they largely spring from 
the fact that where Koussevitzky 
was essentially a man with an in- 
satiable appetite for public and pri- 
vate adulation (and I do not mean 
that as a reproach), Munch is es- 
sentially a man of immense hu- 
mility. Koussevitzky needed, in 
fact, demand reassurance every 


step of the way /O0-#f-> 

Again and again he performed 
feats of truly incredible endurance, 
as in conducting when ill and 
weary enough to die, not out of an 
overwhelming sense of responsibil- 
ity but of an overwhelming need 
of his audience, of that magical 
nostrum to all performers and ar- 
tists, the ovation. It is a legitimate 
and, in fact, a wonderful motiva- 
tion, and some of the world’s great- 
est feats in and out of musie have 
sprung from this compulsive neet 
for public reassurance. 

In a sense Mr, Munth neéds it 
too. and certainly eniovs it to the 


- a eT a 


full. But he is fundamentally ori- 
ented to the music and not to the 
audience. He has proved this again 
and again by disregarding one of 
the major facts in a conductor’s 
life: no tumultuous musical end- 
ing to a concert, no tumultuous 
ovation. Munch does not need an 
ovation to know he has conducted 
a superb work in superb style. If 
it closes quietly, as the composer 
intended it to, Munch closes it 
quietly well aware that he will 
not be called back to the stage 
again and again. 

I will not call that honesty, for 
I would not suggest that Kousse- 
vitzky wasn’t. It is Simply that 
Koussevitzky was basically aligned 
to the audience even when — as 
Munch does not—he brought out 
endless numbers of contemporary 
works that were certain to fai] with 
the audience. Koussevitzky knew 
that they wouldn’t fail with the 
composers, and they, too, were in 
a sense his audience, a very in- 
fluential one in spreading his re- 
nown, too, 

There are other fundamental dif- 
ferences that make it difficult for 
Munch to express himself as a 
man wholly at home away from 
home as Koussevitzky could. Kous- 
sevitzky was a superb, if difficult, 
executive to whom no matter of 
detail, of management, of red tape 
was too insignificant. It was, as 
he always said, “my organization,’’ 
and he was tireless in every field 
‘from personnel to money raising. 





Mr. Munch, on the contrary, is ap- 
palled by such details; he cannot 
accept, or rather happily accept, 
the singularly American concept 


that the conductor of a symphony, 


orchestra is also its chief execu- 
tive. As he sees it he is here to 
make music; must he also endure 
the endless wearisome details of 
policy, of Personnel, of manage- 


ment? 

SENSE OF BELONGING NOW 

| Still another fundamental differ- 
ence is Mr, Munch’s social atti- 
‘tude, Where Koussevitzky Joved 
the bright warm ceremony of re- 
ceiving anyone who loved and ad- 


markable man, Mr. Munch remains 


pretty much of a sphinx to Bos- 
ton. Nonetheless, as he begins his 


fifth year, there is every evidence 
of a warmer feeling towards us as 


a people, of a deeper regard for 
the smaller values of green room 
contact, of a sense of belonging 
‘ana of enjoying belonging, He has 
given us of his music all along, 
‘and won over the city in as diffi- 
cult a situation as a man can find 
hiniself in. Now he stands ready 
perhaps, to look upon us not as 
cool Anglo-Saxons in a foreign 
land but as his own people who, 
in loving him, seek also his sign 
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ences 
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straig 

repeti , 

phrasvs, eruuIcilEs are Lascinare 
ed to be let in on the secrets of 
Working out a distinguished per- 
formance. 

Until Oct. 20 tickets may be 
obtained at Symphony Hal] at 
the subscription rate. After Oct. 
0 tickets wil] be available for 
separate rehearsals. Starting 
Thursday, Oct, 29, the series 


‘String orchestra js woven a 
clear-voiced concertino—a quar- 
tet composed of Richard Burgin, 
first violin; Alfred Krips, second 
violin; Joseph de Pasquale, 
viola; and Samuel Mayes, cello. 

Exuberantly dancelike, the 
third movement is an Allegro 
that returns to the baroque 


Style; and the fourth movement 


(modal again) is a theme heard 
in four variations. The work 
stands up well at the first hear- 
Ing and promises to Sustain in- 
terest when repeated. Those who 
recoil at contemporary music 
will have nothing to fear from 
this piece. It is an antique work 
by a contemporary master, 
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chestra from any seat, down- eee. oa Y 
Stairs or upstairs. The doors naked ang an 
open at quarter to seven, and Strings serv a 
the audience distributes itself in cet | 
according to individual prefer- , Seay aa 73 
ences for location. Conductor, é ou 
orchestra, and sometimes 2: solo- 


Mr. Munch, on the contrary, is ap- 
palled by such details; he cannot 
accept, or rather happily accept, 
the singularly American concept 
that the conductor of a symphony, 
orchestra is also its chief execu- 
tive. As he sees it he is here to 
make music; must he also endure 
the endless wearisome details of 
policy, of personnel, of manage- 
ment? 


SENSE OF BELONGING NOW 

| Still another fundamental differ- 
ence is Mr. Munch’s social atti- 
‘tude, Where Koussevitzky Joved 


markable man, Mr. Munch remains 
pretty much of a sphinx to Bos- 
ton. Nonetheless, as he begins his 
fifth year, there is every evidence 
of a warmer feeling towards us as Ist are heard both in periods of 


a people, of a deeper regard for | Straight playing, and also jn 
the smaller values of green room repetitions to perfect vital : , 
contact, of a sense of belonging phrases, Audiences are fascinat. (What, else. could the valveless 
ana of enjoying belonging, He has ed to be let in on the secrets of In four variations. The work 
given us of his music all along, : Working out a distinguished per- Stands up well at the first hear- 
‘and won over the city in as diffi- ; formance. ing and promises to sustain in- 
cult a situation as a man can find Until Oct. 20 tickets may be terest when repeated. Those who 
himself in, Now he stands ready obtained at Symphony Hall at recoil at contemporary music 
erhaps to lodle upon us not as the subscription rate. After Oct. will have nothing to fear from 
coal Anglo-Saxons in a foreign 20 tickets will be available for this piece. It is an antique work 
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ymphony Opens 


applied to him . 
know him); b ° ' > 
ment itdivem xtra Sertes to Continue 
dismays him. H_ - 

d 


and he hates 
or anything th 


to cause him to have 6 speak or 
do anything except make music. 

He hates parties in his honor 
(but he loves to be casually and 
intimately entertained provided he 
can remain on a wholly informal 
or even en famille basis, and he 
is a charming guest). He hates, in 
short, to be made of in any way, 
and this is strength, not animosity, 
humility, not heedlessness. It is 
true he is not an outwardly gre- 
garious man, but the very nature 
of a conductor’s role, demanding 


as it does endless hours of soli- 


; 


} 


tary study denies him that. It is 


also true he is not an easy man 


to know, but is any man of ex- 


traordinary talent easy to know? 
For that matter, Why should be- 
ing easy to know have anything 
to do with it? 

And so, as he begins his fifth 
season after a six-week vacation 


in Southern France golfing, sailing 


end writing (he has completed a 
book entitled “I Am a Conductor”’ 


in a French Series of a number of 


Similar occupational revelations, 
and when it appears here we may 


learn much more about this re-. 


_A student-inspired experiment 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra has become an important 


annual activity. This is the set 
of six open rehearsals in Sym- 
phony Hall, which begins its 
fourth season on Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 29, at 7:30. 

The series was initiated by 
the conductor, Charles Munch, 
aS a result of a plea by college 
students. As they put it. many 
attending Greater Boston edu- 
cational institutions counted the 
Boston Symphony as one of 
the advantages. They quickly 
learned, however, that pre-sea- 
sonal subscriptions to the con- 
certs left tickets rarely obtain- 
able, They suggested a new se- 
rtes fo be played especially for 
Students. Since this was not fea- 
sible because of the orchestra’s 
already heavy concert schedule, 
Mr, Munch hit on the idea of a 
series of open rehearsals, to take 
place about once a month with 
a special 6 e te dor tiak- 
ets. om “Pe Ona 

Stu t enthusiasm for the 
series .mounted Steadily and 
Spread to the general public. A 
ticket-holder may hear the or- 


For Students and Public {| : 


(3rd Season 
Munch Conducts 


Bloch American Premiere 


By Harold Rogers 


Fired with athletic energy and 
musical enthusiasm, Charles 
Munch opened the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s new season 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


Phony Hall. and £ave us an 


American premiere. This concert 


signalized Mr. Munch’s fifth year 
as conductor, the Boston Sym- 
phony’s sé¢venty-third year, and 
the first Americ lormance 


Concerto 


Grosso No, 2 for String Orch- 
estra. > 

wil, T0263 amet 
posers Agate Beach home in 
Oregon, the concerto was first 
performed in April of this year 


in London by the BBC Orchestra 


under Sir Malcolm Sargent. In 
Mr. Munch’s reading we found 
it to be a vital work that is ex- 
cellently put together . with 
scholarship, craftsmanship, and 
musicianship. 


a ee 


Bloch draws his materials and 
inspiration mainly from the ba- 
roqueé era, as was evident in the 
Bachian fugue of the first move- 
ment. (And how many compos- 
ers today can write a fugue as 
convincing as this?) In the An- 
dante, however, he harks back 
still farther into the musical 
past, drawing serene modal har- 
monies from the Renaissance. 
Through the lush fabric of: the 


See top of Pq Cal-2 
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ns Second, though not so 


omposers, and so perhaps it 
fui continue to be. While bring- 


ing the finale to a pitch of ex- 


tement he snapped his baton 


or the music desk and finished 


ith the stub in his hand. 


brit - ut the Brahms finale was 


| 


t 
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Z compared to the fire and 
an that Mr. . Munch 
poured into the “Romeo and 
ind Juliet” Overture of Tchai- 
Ovsky. The Shakespearean 
scenes are distilled in this work, 
and each was summoned up 
with pristime clarity. It was a 
ef ing reading that made 
he listener believe he had a 
new pair of ears. “ 


Symphony Opens 
- BY TUCKER KEISER | 


A standing ovation greeted the 
return of Charles Munch to the 
podium at Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon for his fifth year 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and: the 73rd season for 
the organization. Neither wai's 


nor Tumors of war have retarded 


he tempo of musical activity in 
ton for three generations, and 
e axis about which the turbu- 
ent musical ser’son revolves has 


lo - Ob, n's, splendid gr- 
frrestre. f' ~7é 53 Pot 

So stable an Organization 
establishes not only a fine esprit 
de corps within itself, but also a 
rapport with audiences which re- 
gard the persons on stage almost 
as part of the family. There are 
only four new members ‘of that 
family this year: Sherman Walt, 


“oy “aaa | 
unch gave us a fine 


a 


| 
At 


% 


~ Munch, who obvioush ‘feels that 
“ithe patterns need: Aderlining, 
c}8ives us a highly in@iyid 


Orchestia” a new experience but 
it received the best performance 


of the afternoon. Yesterday was 
‘the American premiere of this 


work. which should become a 


standard part of the, repertoire. 
Deceptively Handelian at the be-. 
ginning, the concerto unobtru- | 


sively employs more and more of 
the contemporary idioms until it 
reaches a climax of unmistakable 
modernity in the Passacaglia. 


Melancholy Overtones Deepen 


Employing the concerto grosso 
principle of a small instrumental 


combination opposing a larger 


one, Mr. Bloch here makes use 
of a string quartet for his con- 
cer'tino, the remaining members 
of the string section serving for 
the tutti. The melancholy over- 
tones introduced as early as the 
fugue in the first movement, 
deepen rapidly to the profoundly 
tragic variations of the final 


‘movement, with only a brief res- 
pite during the pathetically light- 
hearted allegro. This is a score 


Which will undoubtedly reward 
repeated hearings; only with 
greater familitarity will we catch 
all its musical subtleties and 
emotional depths. 

Movements from Handel's 
“Concerto in F Major for Strings 


and Two Wind Choirs” opened 


the program, This good-humored 


work, while performed with 


gusto, was not performed with 
impeccable technique, The vaca- 
tion period is over for the ors 
chestra, but this is apparently 
their Indian summer. 

Mr. Munch’s performance of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony em- 
Phasizes the drama in a non- 
dramatic work. The Symphony is 
the most tuneful of Brahms’ four 
essays in this field. When the 
transition passages are hame 


~ mered home the whole work as- 


sumes a new. strueture, Mr 


lvidualized 


. [reading De gustivus, 


The final item on the program, 


48 fugitive*from a Boston “Pops” 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


first Pro gram 


FRIDAY Ar TERNOON, Ocroser Q, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrTosEr 10, at 8:30 o’clock 


KEANDEL,. .. Gem. o. Concerto in F major, for Two Wind Choirs 


Allegro and Strings 
A tempo ordinario 

Largo 

Allegro 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 78 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BLocH Concerto Grosso No. 2, for String Orchestra 


Maestoso; Allegro (Fuga) ; Maestoso 
Andante 

Allegro 

Tema con variazioni 


(Tranquillo — Animato — Tranquillo — Allegro) 


(First performance in America) 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY “Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 
Station WGBH (FM). 
This program will end about 4:10 o'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:25 o'clock on Saturday Evening. 
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French horns do in Handel’s 
day?) 
- Mr, Munch gave us a fine 
Brahms Second, though not so 
Germanic as one could wish. But 
so it has been whenever Mr. 
Munch has turned to Teutonie 
composers, and so perhaps it 
will continue to be. While bring- 
ing the finale to a pitch of ex- 
citement he snapped his baton 
on the music desk and finished 
with the: stub in his hand 

But the Brahms finale was 
nothing compared to the fire and 
brilliance that Mr. Munch 
poured into the “Romeo and 
and Juliet’ Overture of Tchai- 
kovsky. The Shakespearean 
Scenes are distilled in this work, 
and each was summoned up 
with pristime clarity. It was a 
‘refreshing reading that made 
the listener believe he had a 
new pair of ears. 


Symphony Opens 
BY TUCKER KEISER 


A standing ovation creeted the 
refurn of Charles Munch to the 
podium at Symphony Hall vester- 
day afternoon for his fifth vear 
with the Boston Svmphony Or- 
chestra and: the 75rd season for 
the organization. Neither wazss 
nor rumors of war have retarded 
the temvo of musical activity in 
Boston for three generations, and 
the axis about which the turbu- 
lent musical sepson revolves has 


long been TA spleadid qr- 
chestra. J nf 3 il 


50 stable an organization 
establishes not only a fine esprit 
de corps within itself, but also a 
rapnort with audiences which re- 
gard the persons on stage almost 
as part of the familv. There are 
only four new member's of that 
familv this vear: Sherman Walt, 


bassoonist* benewdMoss.iolin- 


ist, and’ 
Louis Be 

In aceo 
explained 
conference 
play thirer 
pieces an 

Not) or 
“Concert 


Orchestra” a new experience but 
it received the best performance 
of the afternoon. Yesterday was 
the American premiere of this 
work, which should become a 
Standard part of the, repertoire. 
Deceptively Handelian at the be- 
ginning, the concerto unobtru- 
sively employs more and more of 
the contemporary idioms until it 
reaches a climax of unmistakable 
modernity in the Passacaglia. 


Melancholy Overtones Deepen 


Kkmployving the concerto grosso 
principle of a small instrumental 
combination opposing a larger 
one, Mr. Bloch here makes use 
of a string quartet for his con- 
cer'tino, the remaining members 
of the string section serving for 
the tutti. The melancholy over- 
tones introduced as early as the 
fugue in the first movement. 
deepen rapidly to the profoundly 
tragic variations of the final 
movement. with only a brief res- 
pite during the pathetically light- 


hearted allezro. This is a score 


Which will undoubtedly reward 
repeated hearings; only with 
greater tamilitarity will we catch 
all its musical subtleties and 
emotional depths, 

Movements from Handel's 
“Concerto in F Major for Strings 
and Two Wind Choirs” opened 
the program. This good-humored 
work, while performed with 
gusto, Was not performed with 
impeccable technique, The vaca- 
tion period is over for the ors 
chestra, but this is apparently 
their Indian summer. 

Mi. Munch's performance of 
Brahms’ Second S\ mphony em- 
Dhasizes the drama In a non- 
dramatic work. The symphony is 
the most tuneful of Brahms’ four 
essays in this field. When the 
transition passages are ham- 
mered home the whole work as- 
sumes a new strueture. Mr. 
Munch, who Obvioush ‘feels that 
the patterns need- iderlining, 
gives us a highly individualized 


\|reading De gustiyus. 


The final item on the program, 


.a fugitive*from a Boston “Pops” 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


first Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser Q, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 10, at 8:30 o'clock 


PE ANN Rs 5 cc oe eh an cs ss Concerto in F major, for Two Wind Choirs 
Allegro and Strings 
A tempo ordinario 
Largo 
Allegro 


en ET ee eee Symphony No. g, in D major, Op. 73 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio non troppo 
III. Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BLOcH Concerto Grosso No. 2. for String Orchestra 


Maestoso; Allegro (Fuga) ; Maestoso 
Andante 
Allegro 
Tema con variazioni 
(Tranquillo — Animato — Tranquillo — Ajlegro) 


(First performance in America) 


TCHAIKOVSKY ‘Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 


Station WGBH (FM). 
This program will end about 4:10 o'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:25 o'clock on Saturday Evening. 
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French horns do in Handel’s 
day?) 

Mr, Munch gave us a fine 
Brahms Second, though not so 
Germanic as one could wish. But 
so it has been whenever Mr. 
Munch has turned to Teutonic 
composers, and so perhaps it 
will continue to be. While bring- 
ing the finale to a pitch of ex- 
citement he snapped his baton 
on the music desk and finished 
with the: stub in his hand 

But the Brahms finale was 
nothing compared to the fire and 
brilliance that Mr. Munch 
poured into the “Romeo and 
and Juliet’ Overture of Tchai- 
kovsky. The Shakespearean 


-seenes are distilled in this work, 


and each was summoned up 
with pristime clarity. It was a 
refreshing reading that made 
the listener believe he had a 
new pair of ears. 


Symphony Opens 
BY TUCKER KEISER 


A standing ovation greeted the 
refurn of Charles Munch to the 
podium at Symphony Hall vester- 
day afternoon for his fifth yvear 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and: the 75rd season for 
the organization. Neither wai's 
nor rumors of war have retarded 
the temvo of musical activity In 
Boston for three generations, and 
the axis about which the turbu- 
lent musical sepson revolves has 


long 70: n’s id gr- 
Cc hestra. f 6 53 ple 


So stable an organization 
establishes not onlv a fine esprit 
de corps within itself, but also a 
rapport with audiences which re- 
gard the persons on stage almost 
as part of the familv. There are 
only four new members of that 
family this vear: Sherman Walt, 
bassoonist: Leonard Moss. violin- 
ist, and Martin Hoherman and 
Louis Berger. cellists. 

In accordance with the practice 
explained at his Thursday press 
conference. Mr. Munch chose to 
play three comparatively familar 
pieces and one new work. 

Not only was Ernest Bloch’s 


“Concerto Grosso No. 2? for String 


Orchestra” a new experience but 
it received the best performance 
of the afternoon. Yesterday was 
the American premiere of this 
work. which should become a 
standard part of the, repertoire. 
Deceptively Handelian at the be- 
vinning. “he concerto unobtru- 
sively employs more and more of 
the contemporary idioms until 11 
reaches a climax of unmistakable 
modernity in the Passacaglia. 


Melancholy Overtones Deepen 


Emploving the concerto grosso 
principle of a small instrumental 
combination opposing a_ larger 
one, Mr. Bloch here makes use 
of a string quartet for his con- 
cel'tino, the remaining members 
of the string section serving for 
the tutti. The melancholy over- 
tones introduced as early as the 
fugue in the first movement, 
deepen rapidly to the profoundly 
tragie variations of the final 
movement. with only a brief res- 
pite during the pathetically light- 
hearted allegiro. This is a score 
Which will undoubtedly reward 
repeated hearings; only with 
ereater familitaritvy will we catch 
all its musical subtleties and 
emotional depths. 

Movements from Handel's 
“Coneerto in F Major for Strings 
and Two Wind Choirs” opened 
the program. This good-humored 
work, while performed with 
gusto, was not performed with 
impeccable technique, The vaca- 
tion period is over for the ore 
chestra, but this is apparently 
their Indian summer. 

Mi. AMuneh’s performance. of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony em- 
Dhasizes the drama in a none 
dramatic work. The symphony is 
the most tuneful of Brahms’ four 
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concert, was Tschaikov sky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet Overture”’-— 
Fantasia. The rapport between 
Tschaikovsky and Munch is as 
close as that between Verdi and 
Toscanini, so that a performance 
of the Russian by the Frenchman 
brings out the essential quality of 
both the composer and ° the 
conductor, : 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


first ‘Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser g, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 10, at 8:30 0’clock 


A Saree 0 a Concerto in F major, for Two Wind Choirs 
Allegro and Strings 


A tempo ordinario 
Largo 
Allegro 


Symphony No. g, in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 


Adagietto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 
BLOCH Concerto Grosso No. 2, for String Orchestra 
Maestoso; Allegro (Fuga) ; Maestoso 
Andante 
Allegro 
Tema con variazioni 
(Tranquillo — Animato — Tranquillo — Allegro) 
(First performance in America) 


| CHAIKOVSKY “Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia 


The Friday and Saturday concerts are broadcast each week from 
Station WGBH (FM). 


This program will end about 4:10 o'clock on Friday Afternoon, 
10:25 o'clock on Saturday Evening. 
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Second Concerto Grosso 


To Have First U.S. H earing 


By Klaus George Roy 


The seventy-third season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opens Friday and Saturday. For 
the first pair of concerts, Charles 
Munch has chosen a program 
including the Second Symphony 
of Brahms and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, 
as well as two concertos in 
baroque style: one by Handel, 
the other by Bloch. 

We say “in the baroque style” 
rather than “from the baroque 
period.” While Handel, of course, 
was an 18th-century master, 
Ernest Bloch is a creative artist 
of our day. Yet, within a min- 
ute after the beginning of Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 for String 
Orchestra, it will be clear to 
listeners that the spirit as well 
as the method of the so-called 
baroque period in music is being 
evoked, partially in ter of the 
20th century. ly 23 mm 

From now On, it will no longer 
be possible to speak simply of 
‘‘Bloch’s Concerto Grosso,”.as has 
been the custom in thé past. This 
work is the composer’s second 
essay in the medium, where a 
smaller instrumental body col- 
laborates with (not competes 
with) a larger orchestral group. 
In his first composition of this 
type, dated 1925, Bloch utilized 
an obbligato piano as his con- 
trast to the strings; here, he 
employs a concertante string 
quartet as a textural foil to the 
massed strings. 


Ay & $5 


Both works, the one of almost 
30 years ago and the present 
one, are purposely conservative. 
Those who heard the composer’s 
Third String Quartet in Cam- 
bridge last February will be 
aware how dissonant, intense, 
even ferocious, Bloch’s music 
can be, 

The Concerto was begun in 
April of 1952, immediately upon 
the completion of the Quartet. 
Remembering the composer’s 
unsystematic approach to the 


problems of a unified and con- 
sistent style, we might thus take 
the Concerto as a conscious re- 
action, maybe even as an attempt 
to prove that the old forms and 
sounds are not yet exhausted, 


The Concerto Grosso No. 2 
was completed at Agate Beach 
in Oregon on Aug, 1, 1952, and 
first performed in London on 
April 11, 1953, by the BBC Or- 
chestra under Sir Malcolm Sare 
gent. The work is in four 
movements. The first, in G 
minor, is a Maestoso (much re= 
sembling the baroque Grave's or 
Largo’s), with a_ full-fledged 
fugue, marked allegro, as a cen- 
tral section. By means of a 
mysterious thematic “‘announce~ 
ment,” the music goes directly 
into the second movement, An- 
dante. 

In themes and in key, the first 
and second movements are 
strongly related.-In the latter, 
the musical speech becomes 
modal, harking back to a period 
even before Bach’s and Handel's 
day—perhaps as far back as the 
i6th century or the ageless 
modal folksong tradition. 
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The third movement, Allegro, 
in E minor, is. a lively and 
sharply accented kind of scher- 
zo, With a. “trio” of chromatie 
lines, The finale, moving in or 
on the tonality of B, is a Theme 
and Variations. In the slower 
sections, the chromatic, semi- 
romantic manner of melody and 
harmony takes precedence; a 


“more angular expression pre- 


vails in the two fast ones, The 
solo string quartet is never used 
as a means for virtuoso display, 
but merely as a device to lighten 
and contrast the texture, ad- 
hering to the well tested formal 
patterns of the historic Concerto 
Grosso. 

Listeners will notice how the 
theme of the first movement re- 
turns at one point in the varia- 
tions, and we may assume many 
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h devices which “tie 
Sat Als tousical material of the 
work, 

In a program note, the — 
poser apparently warns us no 
to regard his method of writing 
here as naive imitation. This 
work,” he says, “will seem very 
‘classical’ to the superficial ob- 
server, but it is much more 
subtle, technicaily, than it ap- 
pears.” 


Symphony Concert 
=: Roston Symphony Orchestra, 
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Smapher Grosso No. 2. foi Strings och 
Romeo and Juliet .. Tchaikovsky 
-&° By RUDOLPH. ELIE 
You cannot help but be struck, 
by the incredible youth of the 
men of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra asthe orchestra en- 
tefs its 73d season. | 


unch i gave the 
m 
} ) 
“wind 
0 
i H 


afidtradition, and with. them he 


ed an_ instrument. of in- 
comparable quality. But that 
was 29 years ago, a generation 
aed, and on Koussevitzky’s de- 
arture his organization slowly 
5 sarted after him. How many 
cae sat on the stage of Sym- 


ly Hall; Oct..10, 1924 sat 
the re today? | . 
New Orchestra 
-So.in truth ‘this-is a new or- 
elfeetia, a young orchestra. an. 


rican ‘orchestra, and that it: 
soa very different orchestra 


stre: eth and power of utterance. 
‘It-ig an orchestra of lightning re- 
sponse with a capacity for pro- 
digious technica! achievement It 
hes verve, animation, fervor, im- 
peiuosity, high spirits, inexl:aus- 


titie reserves; all the qual'ties, 
in'Seort, of fiery youthfulness. | 
Yet ery youthfulness has its) 


» ee : 

All in Balance 

That Mr. Munch himself has 
all these maturer qualities goes 
without saying, for it is only. in| 
the’ most violent passages that, 
the orchestra’s youth betrays it-. 
self. In the two lovely inner move-| 
ments of the Brahms, for 
instance. as wll as in the fami-. 
liar lyric romance of “Romeo,” | 
spaciousness and ‘tenderness and 
radiance »were everywhere: the: 
sound was magnificent as only 
the Boston Symphony can make! 
it magnificent. All’ the’ voices’ 
could be heard, all was in bal-: 


‘ance and in proportion. In the 


Handel Concerto, and a truly ex- 
quisite thing it is, too, all the 
nobility and precision of the or- 
chestra’ were there in abundance, 
to make it very clear indeed that 
once in control this orchestra wil] 
continue to..amaze. us with its 
estheticism as well as its virtu- 
Osity. iy, a2 

Receiving its American premi- 
ere at this concert was Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 for String 
Orchestra, and a rather curious 


Brilliant 
Season 


Charles Munch is back at Sym- 
phony Hall and all’s well with the 
local world of music. This, if you 
don’t mind rewriting a gobbett of 
Robert Browning, is one way of 
Saying that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is back in glorious op- 
eration. The opening of the 73d 
‘season, yesterday afternoon, was' 
an occasion of familiar sight and 
brilliant sound, and for many Bos- 
tonians the end of a tonal drought: 


which o this orchgst re- 
lieve, ~ we oP 
Alt h mn rs it has 


been the custom for t orchestra 
to rise, closely followed by the au- 
dience, when the conductor first 
appears on stage at an opening 
concert, the ritual has not become 
Stale. People really mean it as 
homage to a fine man and great 
musician, and there was nothing 
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other such devices which “tie 
up” the musical material of the 
work, 

In a program note, the com-« 
poser apparently warns us not 
to regard his method of writing 
here as naive imitation. “This 
work,” he says, “will seem very 
‘classical’ to the superficial ob- 
server, but it is much more 
subtle, technicaily, than it ap- 
pears.” 


Symphony Concert 
z +. Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
& Munch conducting, gave the 
first program of iits 73d season in Sym- 
hon ll) yesterday afternoon, per- 
: the following 
pe ‘erto es in F for 4 
rs an rings 
Ss Mphony No. 2. in D, Op. 73...Brahms 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 fo: Strings 


Romeo and Juliet .. Tehaikovsky, 
_* By RUDOLPH. ELIE 
You cannot help but be struck, 
by the incredible youth of the 
men of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as the orchestra en- 
ters its 73d season. __ 
| + studied each face yesterday 
€rnoon and, in a wholly casual: 
exercise of ‘ elementary arith- 
métic,’ came to» the conclusion 
that the average ‘age of the per, 
sonnel of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra is now well below 40, 
perhaps even below 35. One 
might legitimately inquire’ what) 
allthis has to do with so inter- 
ting, so important and so 
cant a moment as_ the 
hing. concert of the season: 
t_it has, I.think, a’very great 
gal to do with it. | 
:For.as he begins his fifth sea- 
son’ Charles Munch has achieved 
a;mew Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, an orchestra composed in 
rge. measure of men he has 
nally selected and of men 
vhno, so far is I kndw, were born 
and,trained in the United States. 
He didn’t do this out of any no- 
tieh-or conceit to create his own 
meliestra; he did it because of 
atural: course of events that 
id the: Koussevitzky cycle 
ng to an end, _ 
will’ be remembered that 


within a few years .of Kousse- 
| Witsky's arrival in Boston he too 
engaged a mostly new orchestra. 
His ‘men were of European birth 


aiid *tradition, and with. them he 


‘created an instrument of in- 


cémparable quality, But that 
was 29 years ago, a generation 
a&d, and on Koussevitzky’s de- 
varture his organization slowly 
Be jarted after him. How many 
#6’ sat on the stage of Sym- 
ony Hall; Oct.. 10, 1924 sat 
thére today? ) . 
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New Orchestra 

-So.in truth ‘this-is a new or- 

chestra,’ a young orchestra. an. 
nérican orchestra, and that it: 
"giso-a very different orchestra 
“the particular impact'it made 
nm me yesterday to the exclusion, 
fxnearly everything else. It is 
1-orchestra of immense dvyna-: 
ism, of -greéat’ virility ) 

strength and power of utterance. 


‘Its an orchestra of lightniny re- 


sponse with a capacity for pro- 
digious technical achievement It 
hes verve, animation, fervor, im- 
peiuosity, high spirits, inext:aus- 
tibice reserves; all the qual'ties, 
in Seort, of fiery youthfulness. | 
Yet ery youthfulness has its) 
imperfections, and boisterousness 
is ‘one of them. It is perfectly 
true: “Romeo and Juliet’’ and sec- 
tions of Brahms’ Second tend 
themselves to the boisterous re- 
sponse, and it js equally true 
that Mr. Munch ‘in moments of 
excitement, ig inclined to press 
for ever greater galaxies of sound 
land fury. But there would:-seem 
to be no doubt that the youthful- 
ness, the ebullience, the dynamic 
| response went a little too far yes- 
‘terday afternoon for. the good| 
of the esthetic values of the music 
—~if “Romeo” may be said to 
have any. | ie 
Nonetheless, I found this far 
more exciting and far more ex- 
hilarating and certainly far. more 
promising for the future than 
that overly mature or over!y list- 


less quality one encounters so 


often. What we have here, in’ 
short, is a great new team that! 


(and how peculiar that sounds!) 
needs more seasoning, more spa- 


ciousness, more _ introspection, | 


more profundity of utterance, 
more depth cf feeling to speak 


as it can speak. fo-h~<2, 
4 


All in Balancé 


That Mr. ot Munch, Symphony Brilliant 


all these maturer | 


the most vient 1 Opening of 73d Season 


the orchestra’s yot 


self, In the two lovery IMNeL WIVES By CYRUS DURGIN 7 


ments of the Brahms, for 
instance. as wcll as in the fami- 
liar lyric romance of “Romeo,’’| 
spaciousness and ‘tenderness and 
radiance -were everywhere; the: 
sound was magnificent as only: 
the Boston Symphony can make 
it magnificent. All. the’ voices| 
could be heard, all was in bal-. 
ance and in proportion. In the 
Handel Concerto, and a truly ex- 
quisite thing it is, too, all the 
nobility and precision of tthe or- 
chestra: were there in abundance, 
to make it very clear indeed that 
once in control this orchestra wil] 
continue to..amaze. us with its 
estheticism as. well as its virtu- 
Osity. eS a a 

Receiving its American premi- 
ere at this concert was Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 for String 
Orchestra, and a rather curious 
piece it is at that. The first move- 
‘ment micht well have been writ- 
ten by Handel himself: so baro- 
que its sound, its procedure and 
its effect though ‘the melodic 
Inspiration seemed to have 
sprung directly from Purcell and 
‘the eazly English. composers. 
With the two closing movements 
an entirely different quality ap- 
pears, being: more in the con- 
tempofary vein, but nowhere ap- 
‘pears’ a clue that the Bloch of 
“Schelomo” had anything to do 
With it at all save in the mastery 
of the materials the whole work 
displayed. I enjoyed it, but on the 
Whole it didn’t seem’to maintain 
ithe great. promise of ‘the first two 
movements. The idea of the piece, 
I thought, micht be the mirroring 
of two centuries of concerto 
grosso procedures in one piece, 
but maybe that is going a little 
too far. | 

The concert next week offers 
a varied program with Mozart’s 
D-major Divertimento (K.136), 
Ravel’s'“Tombeau de Couperin,” 
Copland’s: Concerto for Piano 
(Leo Smit, soloist), Smit’s Over- 
ture in C sharp minor and Beeth- 
oven’s Second Symphony. | 


Charles Munch is back at Sym- 
phony Hall and all’s well with the 
local world of music. This, if you 
don’t mind rewriting a gobbett of 
Robert Browning, is one way of 
Saying that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is back in glorious op- 
eration. The opening of the 73d 
‘Season, yesterday afternoon, was' 
an occasion of familiar sight and. 
brilliant sound, and for many Bos- 
tonians the end of a tonal drought 


which o this ore t an re- 
lieve, ~ e a 
Alt h ; mn rs it has 


been the custom for t orchestra 
to rise, closely followed by the au- 
dience, when the conductor first 
appears on stage at an opening 
concert, the ritual has not become 
Stale. People really mean it as 
homage to a fine man and great 
musician, and there was nothing 
perfunctory about the rising trib- 
ute to smiling Charles Munch yes- 
terday. 

The new season begins with 
some changes in the. orchestra. 
Since this time a year ago, violin- 
ist Harry Dubbs and cellist Enrico 
Fabrizio have died, and first bas- 
soon Raymond Allard and cellist: 
Hippolyte Droeghmans have re- 
tired. The new first bassoon is 
Sherman Walt. Leonard Moss has 
joined the violins, and the two 
new cellists are Martin Hoher- 
man and Louis Berger. There is 
also a new member of the board 
of trustees, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

Munch’s_ initial program for 
1953-54 followed exactly his for- 
mula for good concerts, of one- 
quarter new music and three- 
quarters familiar. The new piece 
was Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Gros- 
so No. 2 for Strings: the “stand- 
ard” items were the Handel F 


‘major Concerto for Two Wind 
Choirs and_ Strings, Brahms’ 
‘Second Symphony, and the Tchai- 
‘kovsky Overture-Fantasia, ‘“Ro- 


meo and Juliet.” 

To work somewhat backwards 
from this point, let it be said that 
the tempestuous account of 
“Romeo and Juliet” which Munch 
achieved, was a real sturfiner. 
Never before have I heard the 
work end with such a dramatic 
thunder of the kettledrums, nor 


have the musical descriptions of 
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Second Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 10, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 17, at 8:30 o’clock 


MOZART Divertimento in D major, for Strings, K. 1 36 


Andante 
Presto 


(First performance at these concerts) 


“Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite 
Prélude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
IV. Rigaudon 


COPLAND Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


(In one movement ) 
INTERMISSION 


Overture in C-sharp minor 
(First performance) 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g, in D major, Op. 36 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 

II. Varghetto 

IiI. Scherzo: Allegro 

IV. Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 
LEO SMIT 


This program will end about 4:10 9’clock on Friday Afternoon, 
| 10:25 on Saturday Evening 


; S$ program may be seen in 
the Music Room of the Boston Puble- Libtaty. 
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the Montague and Capulet brawls 
‘been more vivid. This was not, 
‘however, a grossly exaggerated 
‘performance, it was simply one of 
heroié. size, in which the love 
scenes “were quite as transcend- 
ent as. all wie rest, and at the same 
time sénsit ve. 

Munch’ did not stifle horns, 
trumpet and trombones, but 
neither did he bring them up too 
high, as occasionally he is inclined 
to do, trumpets especially. This 
was a passionate reading, and a 
personal one, and if you conceive 
Shakespeare to be profound, mov- 
‘ing, full of the roar and tumult of 
i\life, and full of poetry too, it was 
‘likewise véry Shakespearean. 
| Apart from an _ unaccountable 
near-catastrophe in the horns at 
the outset of Brahms’ Second Sym- 
iphony, the gracious and summery 
i'masterpiece went smoothly and 
‘with great beauty of tone and 
architectural symmetry. 

Bloch’s new Concerto Grosso. 
which received first performance 
in .America and which had had 
but one previous. hearing, in Lon- 
don, is a fine modern example of 
the archaic concerto grosso form. 
The little concertino of four strings 
is nicely contrasted with the larger 
mass of instruments, the music 
sings and has that quality so often 
missing from contemporary mu- 
sic: Real rhythmic life and inner 
motion. There is a rousing five- 
voice fugue and for finale, a set 
of engaging variations whose fore- 
most interest, as in Beethoven va- 
riations, is rhythmic change. 

The harmony is neither lush nor 
acid, but something in between. 
flavorsome and lively, like one of 
‘those Neufchatel wines of Bloch’s 
Native Switzerland. When all is 
said, the Concerto Grosso gives 
us nothing new; other composers 
have done much the same thing 
and in the same manner. But this 
is engaging and pleasant music. 
‘worthy to be heard again. The 
strings played gorgeously, with 
‘something of that dark richness 
of the Koussevitzky days. 
| As for Handel’s bracing piece. 
the epitome of healthy and ab- 
stract music, with two wind choirs 
cleverly set against the other, it 
‘was pleasure from first measure 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(In one movement) 
TERMISSION 


Overture in C-sharp minor 
(First performance) 
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ipd. “re ular PEO 
ny rchestra, 
aeaauctor, At Symphony, H 
ram: Debussy: ‘“‘Iberla SP aphaga fe 
Cello Concerto _ (first pertorn oe bee 
Boston. Samuel Mayes so oist); 
ven: “Eroica’’ Symphory,. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Had it not been for a modicum 
of untidy string detail in the fu- 
neral march of Beethovens 
“Broica” Symphony, the concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra yesterday would have stood as 
an occasion of fabulously great 
playing. <As it was, this concert 
was memorable for rich beauty of 
sound, and perhaps the most BS. 
laxed performance Charles Mur 1 
has drawn from the Boston Sym- 
phony since he became conductor, 
He seemed to capture the ultimate 
essence of Debussy, Kabalevsk} 
and Beethoven, and his readings 
were of a certain luminous secre pif 
exact in style and tempo, whic 


require those 5 ie ds, “truly 
classical.” /O">4{~ 5 a 
To be sure the essg@fmce oO 


balevsky was thin, indeed, com- 
pared to that in “Iberia” and the 
“Eroica’ Symphony. But what- 
ever it amounted to was prop- 
erly extracted. As for Mayes, ep 
superlatively gifted first cellist o 
th “e Boston Symphony, who is 
soloist of the week, his work was 
large playing of small music. Care- 
fully weighing these words, ] -P 
not recall any cello playing whic 
exceeded his for precise articula- 
tion of the notes, gloriously grace- 
ful bowing, absolute command of 
rhythm and a satin tone which 
kept its sheen in every passage. 
Furthermore he exemplified that 
first requirement of every stringed 
instrument, which is to “sing, 
whether the passage be a lush 
tune. agitated figuration or the 
technical fireworks of a cadenza. 
The Kabalevsky Concerto indi- 
rectly recalls Soviet official “pres- 
sure on its creative artists, be- 
cause it is very simple (in sub- 
stance, that is, not necessarily in 
technique) and full of tunes. The 
orchestra is subdued, and but sel- 
dom does it speak out and then 
with no weight or authority of a 
genuine symphonic nature, The 
solo instrument is always in the 
foreground, Kabalevsky must have 
been pre-occupied pretty much 
with triplet and sextuplet figures 
in the first movement, for you sel}- 
fom get a sense of a three or a 


kix metre out of your menage 
through the slow movement, ata 
ood deal of the first and 
in some of the finale you find ee 
dark, songful mooa best Ca “ 
nocturne, which is perhaps asi 
greatest talent of Kabalevsky, = 
of Khatchatourian and Shostako- 
itch, 
wThe Kabalevsky work has ne 
symphonic stature and it 1s not it 
most spectacular concerto for : 
instrument, but it 1s pleasant ane 
when so well played, highly ef- 
fective. Mayes got a trémendous 
‘eception. 
Tt “Iberia” had been given oe 
haps the clearest, most poetic an 
unforced performance 1n my mem- 
ary, so was the “Erotica.” here 
was a good deal of detail from 
inner voices which Munch brouga’ 
out but did not exaggerate. u 
the crowning joy lay in the Rey: 
ing, clear sound; the absence 7 
anything more than . aie 
-xpressive tension, the pr er 
niet every bar of the score, 
and rythmic flexibility which wa: 
no less than wonderful. Munch 
outdid himself yesterday. 


.Leo Smit at Symphony 


as Soloist and Composer 


a? . vue ” the 
secs ‘regular’ program by _ the 
2 eel in Shons Orchestra, Charles 


Munch conductor, at Symphony Hal’. 
The program: Mozart: iyvertinen Fe 
D major for Strings (K. 136 ) Be nee 
at these concerts); Ravel: Le aren 
de Couperin; Aaron Copland: oong 
Concerto (Leo Smit, soloist); Leo Smi 3 
Overture, “The Parcae” (first perform 
ance): Beethoven: Second Symphony, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

As matters turned out, the sea- 
son's program No, 2 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra proved to be 
not only diversified but novel in 
two of its items, and interesting in 
all. It had not been planned, | 
originally, in just the manner that | 
it was given. Samson Francois had | 
been expected as soloist, but could | 
not appear. But the revised list, 


with Leo Smit represented both| 
as soloist and composer, was con-| 


siderably better, ang thus,we all 
gained. (6-(7- 3 , 
Smit h#fd"™ made ‘O impres- 


sion, last season, when he made his 
Boston debut playing the percus- 
sive Concerto by Alexei Haieff. 
Yesterday his piano technique and 
his musicianship were tested to a 
higher degree with Aaron Cop- 
land’s Piano Concerto of 1926, and 
the results were good in every 
way. The Concerto itself, largely 
neglected since the premiere of 


1927, is a curious work, its first 
portion slow and romantic, the 
second bright, rythmic and an es- 
say in treating the jazz idiom 
Symphonically. 

In a sense this is a synthetic 
piece, for the symphonic manner 
and the jazz manner do not get on 
well together; each is inclusive in 
its own way. They discourage at- 
tempts to blend them. Nor was 
Aaron Copland at 26 (or at any 
other age) a composer to whom 
jazz was a natural or easy medium. 
Yet, and still and still, this Con- 
certo does a great deal with syn- 
copation, the blues melodic style, 
and an orchestration involving the 
flesh-pot voice of the saxophone. 
[It is bouney and alive, there is 
solid continuity, the Concerto is at 
once symphonic and jazzy, — 

That is quite an accomplishment. 
especially when the jazz rhythms 
can be played as well as yesterday. 
Munch caught the feeling, and he 
made the orchestra get it, too. As 
for Smit, he had no difficulty what- 
ever, and his playing was a most 
enjoyable and poised example of 
what a young American musician 
of high gifts can do with two dis- 
parate idioms, Perhaps Copland 
is nO longer much interested in this 
piece. Certainly revision of art 
after many years is often a futile 
business. Yet I am convinced that. 
if the composer agrees. the Con- 

certo could be improved by drop- 
ping the first section altogether or 
recasting it in a wholly ja7z style. 
The Friday audience, usually re- 
served, received the Concerto most 
enthusiastically, 

Smit’s Overture, involved jn its 
title, at least, with the mythologi- 
cal image of the Fates depicted 
as three old women spinning, is 
decidedly good music. It is a sort 
of neo-classical overture. structur- 
ally sound. clearly set forth in an 
idiom that is often dissonant but 
never messy or confused, and in- 

herently dramatic, If the form and 
the treatment are basically aca- 
demic, the Overture is none the 
less living and contemporary, and 
it deserves to be heard again, 

I suppose the reason why Mo- 
zartv’s young and tender Diverti- 
mento had never been Played by 
this orchestra before is that no 
one had thought of doing it. 
Sounds amazing, but such has been 
the case with many a piece of 
neglected 18th Century music. 
Now, I hope, we may expect it to 
'€-appear as a new-found friend. 

Especial] curiosity - surrounded 
Munch's performance of the Bee- 


thoven Second Symphony, which he 
had not played with this orchestra 
‘before. He gave it, as you might 
have expected, a hearty and vig- 
orous reading, personal in certain 
details, but consistently in the 
right Beethoven style, with no ex- 
aggerations of tempo or empha- 
sis, Very good, indeed! Ravel’s 
jeweled little Suite he conducted 
faster than he had in the Berk- 
shires last Summer. which was al] 
to the good. At the end he singled 
out first oboe, Ralph Gombere, for 
deserved applause. | 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra 
Charles Munen conducting, gave : 
second program of its 73d 


Symphony Hall yester 
Smit, pia 


++eees Mozart 
eooees Ravel 


Overture: The 
Symphony No, 2 in D, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It was 1926, the year of 
“flaming youth.” 
It that year Rudolph Valen- 
tino died, mourned at the bier 
by the mysterious “woman in 
black.” Richard Byrd flew over 
the North Pole in that year, too, 
Tunney beat the hitherto invin- 
cible Dempsey, and Gertrude Ed- 
erle became the first woman to 
swim the English channel. Con- 
tract bridge was replacing auc- 
tion and those in the know were 
dancing the Black Bottom. Those 
In the know were also reading 
‘Hemingway’s “The Sun- Also 
‘Rises’”’ seeing O'Neill's ‘Great 
‘God Brown and singing “Valen- 
cia,” “In a Little Spanish Town” 
and “Where Do Yoy Work-a 
John?” Those not in the know 
were dying of poison bootleg li- 
quor at $85 a case , . , 2000 in 
a few months. The roaring 20’s,. 
in short, were roaring loudest in 
1926, and the roaring could not 
be ignored by a 26-year-old com- 
poser from Brooklyn, who in that 
year completed his first Piano 
Concerto, 

That Concerto was heard 
again yesterday afternoon in a 
tumultuous evocation of a period 
that has been more unmistakably 
captured in music than any other 
in history. From the first blue 
phrase, reminiscent of the then 
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year-old “Rhapsody in Blue” to 
the final “dirty” trills of the 
muted trumpets in a colossal final 
chord, this music could have 
sprung from no other era and 
from no other nation. It was 
then, as it is now, as indigenous 
as the Truman shirt, as native 
as the hot dog. | 


Period Piece 


In 1927, when it was first per- 
formed by Serge Koussevitsky 
with the composer himself as 
soloist, it brought down the 
wrath of the godly critics every-! 
where. And to read their invec-| 
'tive in Nicholas Slonimsky’s lexi- 
con of invective is to smile, not 
at their wrath but at their sense 
of personal outrage: who was 
this, creature who had so bra- 
‘zenly affronted us? 

Thev are not to he hlamed or 
reproached ox jollied for having 
missed; actuaily; they were 
closer to being right than they 
suspected. It is an outrage still, 
though the shock value has long 
since diminished, but it is an 
historical outrage. It is a genre 
piece, a period piece, a spontane- 
ous and deeply felt expression of 
a brawling, turbulent and vio- 
lent time when America, though 
150 years old that very year and 
feeling very mature indeed, was 
actually still an adolescent, as 
it has come mos ainfully to 


t 
‘learn. - 
: In nid Qecl Og SA Piano 


‘Concerto is, in fact, both a 
milestone and a masterpiece. To- 
day its blatancy, its jazzical 
cliches, its rhythmic eccentrici- 
ties parodying but extending the 
jungle beat, its blue intervals, 
its grotesque soprano saxophone, 
its (unconscious?) quotations of 
truly beautiful despite their ob- 
viously Gershwin derivation. 

It is easy enough to see, in re- 
trospect, that it was composeé 
by one who ranks with the most 
important American composers 
of the generation. The critics of 
1926 didn’t see it that way, nor 
could they have. The true crea- 
tive artist is always ahead of 
his time; that he can capture the 
essence of an era long bfeore 
that essence igs discernible 






among historians, philosophers 
and sociologists is, indeed, one 
of the mysteries of the creative 
spirit. Still the technique is 
there for all, now, to wonder at. 
|The orchestral procedures, the 
command of jgxtures, the out- 
and-out virtuosity of it all would 
surely have impressed the re- 
viewers of 1927 had they not 
been so indignant. Mr. Copland 
has long outgrown this phase, 
of course, but I am not any too 
everything from “I Hate to See 


the Evening Sun Go Down” to 
the “Charleston,” is, if I may 
employ the term, merely corney. 


Nonetheless, it has a potency 
and a life force that carries 
everything (though certainly not 
everyone) before it. Moreover, 
it does have some meditative, 
some luminous passages that are 
sure he has ever since captured 
the sheer’ uninihibition _ this 
Strangely terrible yet strangely 
fascinating piece displays. 


Great Testimony 


That Leo Smit, after giving 
us the Alexei Haieff concerto last 
season, would return again with 
a work that cannot impress the 
conventional audience with his 
possibilities, say, in Brahms, is 
a great testimony to his _in- 
tegrity as a musician. One can 
only say he performed this fear- 
fully difficult work with force, 
conviction and immense skill, 
supported by Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra in what often seemed 
to me a slightly ragged but right 
way. 

After the interval Mr. Smit’s 
own Overture “The Parcae” was 
given a hearing. I was much im- 
pressed by the _ introduction. 
Which had the solemnity and 
often some of the sound and 


procedures of the late Beethoven 
The Beethovenate atmosphere 
indeed, continued throughout, 
again through moods. I found 
now through technica] devices, 
it an interesting work revealing 
an original mind, but more prom- 
iSIN§ as an example of what the 
future might bring in a more 


extended vein than a pronounced 
success itself, 








By Harold Rogers 


| _It was Leo Smit’s 
phony Hal] yester 
and scholarly lookin 
Save a good account 


day in Sym- 


& musician 


in two activities— 
and as a composer. 

First he appeared w 
mphony Orchestra as 
Aaron Copland’s Piano 


as a pianist 


Siven its world premiere with 
Munch at the helm, 
concerto Mr, Smit took 
n the stage. After the 
overture he took them fron 
seat in the audience. 

Smit is a man of 
dily discernible in 
work that carries 
a dominant 
Is constructed along 
neo-classical] 
the composer mid- 
development. There 
“hommage a Stravin— 
an understandable influ- 
ence among younger composers, 
overwrought: the 
as occasionally tum- 
one another, 

are times when th 
and emerge with clar- 
ls short work 
S enough evidence 
the makings 


way in his qd 


rhe piece is 
Musical ide 


to show that 
Of a major composer 


The dominant 
derived fron 


, e three Fates 
of mythology ty 
posed to deter 
of a man’s life. 










The Copland Concerto was a 
shocker, as the composer doubt- 
less intended it to be when he 


wrote it in 1926. Today it is 
Staggering to imagine how the 
listeners must have felt at its 
premiere by the Boston’ Sym- 
phony in 1927 (with Koussevit- 
ZzkKy conducting and the com- 
poser at the keyboard). 

Here we find Mr. Copland in 
the period when he was an 
iconoclast, and it is the willful 
naughtiness of this music that 
the listener is tempted either to 
resent or to ignore, It is as if the 
composer deliberately employed 
every honky-tonk device that 
would be alien to the concert 
hall, Simply for a dramatically 
incongruous effect, It is like ask- 
Ing a skid-road songstress to 
entertain in a Beacon Hill 
drawing room. 

ie 


In the second half of the two- 
part work we are astonished by 
a raw, rebellious ragtime, an- 


nunciated by the piano. While 
there is nothing wrong with rag- 
time, per se, here Mr. Copland 
Submits it to a disintegrating 
process that amounts to little 
more than a _ joke. Surely he 
must look back on it as a joke, 
If he ever took it seriously, he 
should be ashamed of himself. 
And it seemed—whether a joke 
or not—interminable. Mr. Smit’s 
planism was appropriately ag- 
gressive, explosive, and = stun- 
ning, 

The rest of Mr. Munch’s pro- 
sram was in stark contrast to 
the Copland. He Save us another 
of his rarefied and fine-spun 
readings of Ravel’s Suite, “Le 
Tombeau. de Couperin.” | The 
Prélude was like scintillating 
dinner talk at a table orna- 
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mented by cut-glass pendants 
in candlelight. And the Forlane 


moved with beauty until one of 
the woodwinds at one spot was 
a few beats off. Mr. Munch used 
more rubato in the Menuet than 
one would expect to find, but 
there is no good reason why he 
shouldn’t if he wishes, Ralph 
~“Gomberg’s chve solo in the 
Rigaudon, spun out with lovely 


eloquence, won him ty bows 
afterwards. 1b -1?- 3 

And what more? Mr: Munch 
opened with an exuberantly 
joyous performance of Mozart’s 
sunny Divertiment in D major 
for Strings, heard last summer 
at Tanglewood, We also heard 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 2 
for the first time under Mr, 
Munch’s bation, and though he 
sometimes rode the orchestra 
rather hard and fast; he took 
the hurdles neatly. Jrg~me 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


This somewhat longish concert 
began with a first local perform- 
ance of an exquisite Mozart Di- 
vertimento for strings that 
Drought up the question why we 
don't hear more of these things: 
continued with a marvelously 
poetic reading of Ravel’s ‘Le 
lombeau de Couperin” and ended 
+ an eminently just and bovely 
performance of ‘thoven’s 
Second. The /®tdfoct. he 
sounded better nor responded 
more subtly than in this and the 
navel, and leaves next week for 
ifs first out ‘of town series in 
absolutely ton form. 


David Nilsson 


Samuel Mayes, first cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Oc 3e, WSs 
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. By Harold Rogers 
4 Three days ago Samuel Mayes, 
incipal cellist of the Boston 
maphony Orchestra, was soloist 
1 the American premiére of 
abalevsky’s Cello Concerto, 
Opus 49, in Hartford. He was 
satured with the Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Fritz Mahler, its new 
conductor. -3/~ 
- Yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall Mr. Mayes played 
the same concerto in its first 
Boston performance under the 
uidance of Charles Munch, 
\gain we had the opportunity— 
too seldom available—of hearing 
this artist’s firm, secure, yet cool 
tone, and witnessing his techni- 
cal dexterity. There is utter con- 
fidence in Mr. Mayes’ playing, a 


quelity that makes it a pleasure 
to listen to. mal 

- But what of this work by 
Kabalevsky? The composer, as 
‘Nicolas Slonimsky has pointed 
‘out, is the only one of the con- 
‘temporary Russian school who 
has never been ‘hauled over the 
coals by the reactionary central 


‘committee of the U.S.S.R. One. 


‘never has to listen to a Kabalev- 
‘sky work for long to learn the 
reason why. In style he has not 
Teft the 19th century. 


_ This is not to say that his mu- 
‘sic is not good. It is. His Cello) 
Concerto, composed in 1948, is | 
certainly never dull, but then. 
‘again neither is it at all stimu- 
lating. It simply sings along in | 
its charming mid-Victorian way, 
bedecked with lavender and old 
>, The orchestral parts are 
‘put together in scholarly fash- 
jon, and the cello is given all 
the right things to say—things 
that shaw off the instrument to 
excellent advantage. 
In other words, Kabalevsky is 
not of our musical times, He 
lives, either temperamentally or 
through cunning, in the musical 
spast—and in Russia that is a 
very safe place to live. When a 


a ee See en rn 


composer faces his predicament, 
‘one ‘cannot be overly critical of 
$ musical misdemeanors, Ka-~ 
balevsky is a wise man to re- 
main a second-rate composer. 


_. After the _ ferzermnances Mr. 


te OVE OF bee Moore: 


Mayes was called on stage for 
three rounds of enthusiastic ap- 
plause, Mr. Munch graciously 
insisted that the soloist take his 
curtain calls alone. 


Mr. Munch opened this Boston 


Symphony concert with a stun- 


nin reading of Debussy’s 
“Tbéria,’, resplendent with bold 
or subtle colorings, played at 
times with dazzling brilliance or 
in undulating, aromatic noc- 
turnal moods, He closed with a 
vital performance of Beetho- 
ven’s virile “Eroica’” Symphony, 
the Third; and when he came to 
the magnificent Marcia funebre, 
one could hardly help. silently 
dedicating this movement to the 
memory of William Kapell, the 
young American pianist who ap- 
peared on several occasions with 
the Boston Symphony. | 
Next week a Scandinavian 
program will feature the Hel- 
sinki University Male Chorus. 
The program will include Si- 
belius’s “Finlandia,” the first 
Boston performance of Carl 
Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, and 
works by Madetoja and Klami. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Symphony Concert > 


Seldom does a work receive its' 
definitive performance at its first: 
playing, yet there is no other way 
to describe Samuel Mayes’ intro-' 
duction of Dmitri Kabalevsky’s: 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 
to a Boston audience at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
American premiere of the work 
was given by Mr. Mayes in Hart- 
ford only last Wednesday night; 

Never have I heard the cello 
so magnificently played! I admit, 
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By Harold Rogers 


» Three days ago Samuel Mayes, 
principal cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was soloist 
in the American premieére of 
Kabalevsky’s Cello Concerto, 
Opus 49, in Hartford. He was 
featured with the Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of = Mahler, its new 
conductor. -3 . 
Yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall Mr. Mayes played 
‘the same concerto in its first 
Boston performance under the 
‘guidance of Charles Munch. 
Again we had the opportunity— 
too seldom available—of hearing 
this artist’s firm, secure, yet cool 
tone, and witnessing his techni- 
cal dexterity. There is utter con- 
fidence in Mr. Mayes’ playing, a 
| quelity that we it a pleasuie 
to listen to. PRA 
But what of this work by 
Kabalevsky? The composer, as 
Nicolas Slonimsky has pointed 
out, is the only one of the con- 
temporary Russian school who 
has never been hauled over the 
coals by the reactionary central 


committee of the U.S.S.R. One 


never has to listen to a Kabalev- | 
sky work for long to learn the | 
reason why. In style he has not 


‘left the 19th century. 


| This is not to say that his mu- 
sic is not good. It is. His Cello 
Concerto, composed in 1948, is 
certainly never dull, but then 
‘again neither is it at all stimu- 


‘lating. It simply sings along in. 


_its charming mid-Victorian way, 
bedecked with lavender and old 
‘lace. The orchestral parts are 
put together in scholarly fash- 
jon, and the cello is given all 
the right things to say—things 
‘that shaw off the instrument to 
‘excellent advantage. 


_ In other words, Kabalevsky is 
not of our musical times, He 
lives, either temperamentally or 
‘through cunning, in the musical 
past—and in Russia that is a 
very safe place to live. When a 


|composer faces his predicament, 
one ‘cannot be overly critical of 
his musical misdemeanors, Ka- 
-balevsky is a wise man to re- 
‘main a second-rate composer. 

After the performance Mr. 
Mayes was called on stage for 
three rounds of enthusiastic ap- 
plause, Mr. Munch graciously 
insisted that the soloist take his 
curtain calls alone. 


Mr. Munch opened this Boston 
Symphony concert with a stun- 
ning reading of #Debussy’s 
“Iberia, resplendent with bold 
or subtle colorings, played at 
times with dazzling brilliance or 
in undulating, aromatic noc- 
turnal moods. He closed with a 
vital performance of Beetho- 
ven’s virile “Eroica’” Symphony, 
the Third; and when he came to 
the magnificent Marcia funebre, 
one could hardly help silently 
dedicating this movement to the 
memory of William Kapell, the 
young American pianist who ap- 
peared on several occasions with 
the Boston Symphony. 


Next week a Scandinavian 
program will feature the Hel- 
sinki University Male Chorus. 
The program will include Si- 
belius’s “Finlandia,” the first 
Boston performance of Carl 
Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, and 
works by Madetoja and Klami. 


By TUCKER KEISER 
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Symphony Concert 

Seldom does a work receive its 
definitive performance at its first 
playing, yet there is no other way 
to describe Samuel Mayes’ intro- 
duction of Dmitri Kabalevsky’s 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra. 
to a Boston audience at Symphony’ 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The. 
American premiere of the work: 
was given by Mr. Mayes in Hart-' 
ford only last Wednesday night. 

Never have I heard the cello 
so magnificently p'ayed! I admit, 
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quite frankly, that I was moved 
to tears at the end of the over- 
poweringly melancholy second 
movement. But I was not alone. 
Into this infinitely sad music, Ka- 
balevsky distilled the essence of 
tragic nobility. The elegiac Largo 
will never be more eloquently 
communicative than in the super- 
lative performance of Mr. Mayes. 

Actually, the Concerto itself is 
not much of a piece. The opening 
‘movement, Allegro, written to 
please the unsophisticated musi- 
‘cal taste of the Kremlin, is thin 
stuff. The final movement is very 
much like the first in its naive 
and obvious melodies, although 
occasionally brilliant in - instru- 
mentation. There is a pleasant 


but platitudingys cgdenza toward 
the endf/ (> $/- +; On 
However, it is the middle move- 
ment which will survive, It will 
be extracted from the concerto 
and in a few years the corner 
movements will have been forgot- 
ten, and people will speak of 
Kabalevsky’s Largo in the same 
way they now speak of Handel’s. 
The rapt attention during and 
the thunderous ovation at the end 
of the concerto were not so much 
for the piece as for the masterly 
playing of Mr. Mayes. He was 


ee 


\brought back to the stage repeat- 
‘edly to receive the plaudits of 
the audience. 

Mr. Munch opened the program 
with Debussy’s “Iberia,” the com- 
poser’s tribute to Spain. The read- 
ing of the score was a straight- 
forward one, if undistinguished. 
The conductor’s preoccupation 
with tempi and dynamics blinded 
him to the fact that the tonal 
opulence of the score, the sen- 
suous instrumentation, is_ its 
raison d’etre. It is as if one were 
asked to appreciate a monochro- 
matic photograph of a Velasquez 
painting rather that the colorful 
original. 

Beethoven's Eroica Symphony, 
the last item on the day’s pro- 
gram, was given a more controlled 
‘performance than when Mr. 


Munch last played it. It may be 
added that Mr. Munch’s perform-~ 
ances of Beethoven are reaction 
to, rather than conducting of the 
music, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, the 
third program of the 73d season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The soloist was Samuel Mayes, ‘cellist. 

e program: 


Iberia Debussy 


Concerto for 


Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 55, 
Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
What we have all suspected all 
along, namely that Samuel 


Mayes, the first cellist of the 
Boston Symphony, is one of the 
ranking cello virtuosi of the day, 
‘was made abundantly clear yes- 
terday afternoon as this youth- 
ful instrumentalist gave the first 
Boston performance of Kabalev- 
sky’s Cello Concerto. It was a 
triumph, and’ not a bit less. | 


The work itself is considerably 
better than meets the ear. That 
is to say that because it is so 
immediately assimilable, so tra- 
ditionally romantic in melodic 
materials while venturing so sel- 
dom very far into the 20th cen- 
tury harmonically it might seem 
old fashioned to the advanced 
listener, and it is. Whether that 
conservatism springs, as the pro- 
gram suggests, from Kabalev- 
sky’s political discretion (he 1s 
one of the few contemporary 
Russians who has never had his. 
ears boxed by the Soviets), is be-' 
side the point. For the fact re- 
mains that the solo cello, like 
the solo human voice and the 
solo horn, is least suited to the 
jagged melodic lines and disturb- 
ances of contemporary musical! 
practise. Jagged intervals can, 
of course, be executed up to a 
point, for if a cellist puts his fin- 
ger on B natural it is B natural 
whereas the singer and the horn 
player (up to a point) have to 
think these notes, 

Thus, while theoretically any, 
work in any idiom technically 
possible is playable on the cello, 


it takes a very special musical 
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died. What she has done for Bos- 
ton, Tanglewood, for chamber mu- 
sic, musicians and composers all 
over the world is unique. I ask 
you to stand and listen to a 
chorale by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
which we play in her memory.” 

The audience rose, the orchestra 
played standing a tribute both sol- 
emn and appropriate. Fortunately 
no one was so thoughtless as to 
applaud something whjch, has 
marred other tributes. ff > 

Car] Nielsen’s Fifth Sy ny 
must have been new to nearly 
everyone in Symphony Hall. It 1s 
“big music,” in form and manner. 
A. great deal in orchestral counter- 
‘point goes on, too much to grasp 
lall the work at a single hearing. 
‘The style is a mixture of modern- 
ity and old-fashioned romanticism, 
and was such a mixture when the 
Symphony was written in 1922. 

Neilsen, much admired in his 
native Denmark and Virtually 
unknown across the Atlantic, 
must have been both an academic 
musician and an artist with a 
demonic side, witness the long, 
loud and ferocious improvisation 
for a snare drum which cuts 
across the singing tissue of a 
Striking part of the first move- 
ment. (Harold Farberman played 
this improvisation brilliantly. In- 
deed, being kept busy much of 
the afternoon, he was perhaps 
the most spectacular player in- 
volved in this program.) 

A man with the technic, the 
melodic gift, the sense of struc- 
ture and the passion which Niel- 
sen shows in this work cannot be 
judged this or that on the basis 
of brief acquaintance. I found the 
Fifth Symphony absorbing, indeed 
fascinating, and I would prefer op- 
portunity to write of it again after 
much more acquaintance. Of gk 

The Helsinki University orus 
of 1953 is quite as rugged, well- 
‘disciplined and resonant as _ its 
predecessor of 1937. when the 
group’s local debut coincided with 
the famous crisis of the missing 
portions of “The Origin of Fire.” 
It was a pleasure to hear them 
again, under the calm but most 
authoritative directing of Mr. Tu- 
runen. There is no musical or 
vocal deadwood, it seems, in this 
male singing group of perhaps 60 
men. Mr. Saarits sang the inci- 
dental solos creditably. 

The music of Klami and Ma- 
detoja, the former now a man of 
53, the latter 60 when he died in 
1947, is new over here. These 
pieces, like “The Origin of Fire’’ 
composed on excerpts from the 
Finnish literary epic, “The Ka- 


Godfried de Groot , =f 


levala,” are romantic, almost 
quasi-descriptive, in each case 
very well written for voices and 
instruments and broadly melodic. 
Klami sounds the more modern, 
quite naturally. 

The learning Madetoja absorbed 
from Vincent D’Indy lent a Ccurl- 
ously French quality to Finnish 
music. “The Origin of Fire” is the 
most personal of all three and the 
shortest. Klami and Madetoja 
show evident talent, but the genius 
of the trio is Finland’s musical 
patriarch. 


Ferenc Fricsay, co or 0 
the RIAS Orchestra in Berlin, 
is scheduled to make his first 
American appearance this fall 
as guest conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
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Nielson Symphony. 


Helsinki Chorus in Scandinavian Music 


By Harold Rogers 


At the opening of the concert 
yesterday afternoon Charles 
Munch came to the center of the 
Symphony Hall stage and ad- 
dressed the audience. He paid 
an eloquent tribute to Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge—tfor her jong 
friendship with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for her sup- 
port of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood, ‘for her 
many benetactions in the inter- 
est of chamber music through- 
out the years. a 

The orchestra then played, in| 
her memory, the final chorale | 
from Bach’s Passion According 


to St. Mattpev The ead 
stood. {- “6 | 

Then Mr. Munch began a most | 
unusual program—one devoted | 
to Scandinavian music. With the | 
exception of the Sibelius “Fin- | 
landia” the music was generally | 
unfamiliar, thus adding. the re- 
freshing elements of expectancy, 
surprise, and discovery. | 

While Mr. Munch’s reading of | 
the “Finlandia” was hurried in: 
the.center portion almost to the. 
point of unplayability, the in- | 
troduction had a fierceness that | 
would stir the heart of any, 
patriot, Finnish or otherwise. | 
The chorale (which the Finns) 
adopted for their national an~ | 
them) was buoyant and inspir- | 
ing. | 

The piece de resistance came, | 
however, with the first Boston | 
performance of Car! -Nielsen’s | 
Fifth Symphony. This Danish 
composer (1865-1931) is now 
coming into his own, and rightly 
so. Though his Fifth was com- 


i 
’ 
' 


| 


pleted in 1922, it has a highly 


original approach which the | 


public is now ready for,. 

The idom, however, is not ad- 
vance guard, and could hardly 
have been considered so in the 
1920’s. Nielsen’s originality is 
not to be found in new harmonic 
combinations. but in his form 


| and his almost odd treatment of 


| 


'his materials. 
' The two-movement work has 


| 


‘an’ episodic nature that might 
‘have fallen apart with a lesser 
composer, but the impress of 
Nielsen’s gifted personality is 
felt in every bar, thus giving 
the music unity, direction, and 
power. Only a bold individual- 
ist would have the courage to 
call for an ostinato of oscillating 
thirds, and then hold them for 
measures on end in the same 
tonality while the clarinet and 
the snare drum hold conversa- 
tion. Who but a man of original 
thought would dare to give the 
Snare drum several pages of 
carte blanche with the direction 
to “beat his own rhythm as if 
he wants to disturb the music 
at any price’? 

At this point, Harold Farber- 
man beat out an improvisation 
on the snare that was _ hair- 
raising while the orchestra 
swelled forth in triumphant 
glory. In this first movement 
the moods appear to be those 
of a man who alternates be- 
tween periods of spiritual poise 
and wrestlings with disrupting 
elements of the. carnal mind. 
The snare drum, of course, rep- 
resents the latter, 
| The second movement is far 


| ° ; 
/more rhapsodic, drawn in stark 


outlines with a bold use of the 
brass and arresting passages 
for the woodwinds, distantly 
doubled. In the middle we are 
given a scherzo in the form of 
‘a jig-like fugue that works up 
to grotesque pandemonium, 
Then the composer builds the 
tension until the symphony ends 
on a jJambent climax. 


On first hearing, one might 
feel that the symphony is too 
episodic to be a great work, 
‘Further hearings, | however, 
might reveal that Nielsen was 
great enough to transcend the 
form. Perhaps Mr. Munch will 
give us some more of the Niel- 


sen symphonies ij 
far distant future, . 
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It was Scandinavian Day at 

the Symphony yesterday, Scan- 

dinavian Day with a vengeance, 

too; in a program ° listing four: 

works by Finnish composers and 

One by ‘a Dane and I. thi it 

, nk it 

proved to be just a little too! 

much for most of US. | | 
Just the same it 

showcase f 
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Composed of about 45 stalwart 
looking men in slate blue suits, 


and appearing to ‘ 
older than a 3 be somewhat 
men, 
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tone we usually think 06 
ing Russian (though the Fines : 
wont thank us for that). That 
is to say the voices are heavier 
deeper colored and more freely) 
and openly Produced than we 
usually manage, and this gives| 
the ensemble & sense of heartj 
ness and vigor. : 
The music the cho 


to sing was rus elected 


to Finnish mu- 

me that if the 

group does not wish to do non- 
Finnish music On occasions such 
‘as these jt could safely drop | 
of the humbers (the Klami one 
for Instance), and give us a lit- 


tle a-cappela Selection of folk 
songs in between. | 
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elius though never literally. 

' The very opening of this work 
achieves this singular mood, 
which seems to be an evocation 
of a distant landscape, while rus- 
tic and martial and turbulent and 
. dee grotesque scenes follow (as 
fn the fugue that presently be- 
comes as. fantastic as Berlioz’ 
“Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath”), 
‘there always returns that sense 
of concentrated contemplation, of 
‘a distant view. And all the while 
it gives the singular impression 
of not being music at all. This is 
‘an absurd observation, of course, 
but it somehow applies to the 
sensation of hearing this music 
unfold. 

In any event, it is a work of 
great creative force and great 
originality. This is not to say it 
doesn’t have stretches that are 
tiresome as it does, but it is not 
because the composer wants for 
‘something to say; it is only that 
you don't quite follow him. Mr.; 


Munch conducted the work with 
great conviction; so much so that 
at the end he tapped the score 
as if ,to give it a bow, too. And 
it could well be that living with 
this music does lead to the con- 
viction that it and its composer 
have been too long neglected. 
The Fifth Symphony is a new 
world in any case, and it was a 
privilege to be introduced to it 
in such a brilliant performance. 
As for ‘“‘Finlandia,” next week’s 
program introduces the Czech 
conductor Ferenc Fricsay to Bos- 
‘ton for the first time in a pro- 
‘gram offering Haydn’s “Clock” 
‘Symphony, Bartok’s Dance Suite 
for Orchestra and Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


, | 
Symphony Concert | 


Charles Munch walked briskly 
to the podium yesterday in 
Symphony Hall, turned to the 
audience and said, “We are sad- 
dened this week by the loss of 
a great friend of music and musi- 
cians, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. What she has, done for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Tanglewood, for chamber music, 
for composers, was absolutely 


| 


unique. I ask you to rise and, 
stand with us while we play a) 
chorale by Johann Sebastian 


Bach in memory, of . Mis. 
Coolidge.” -]- ¥ fi | 
‘The audiénd& $ nd the; 


conductor led the orchestra in’ 
the “Passion” chorale. Their: 
beautiful reading of this simple 
piece was a warm tribute to a 
great lady who has done much 
for music in America. ll 
The program yesterday... ac-, 
cented the unusual. Mr. Munch) 
shared conducting honors with! 
Martti Turunen, the Finnish! 
conductor whose Helsinki Uni- 
versity Chorus sang three works 
in the second part of the con- 
cert. The Scandanavian com-| 
posers, Carl Nielsen and Jean’ 
Sibelius, were featured. 
Charles Munch can take great 
credit for introducing to us a 
work by Nielsen, belatedly em- 
erging as one of the most signifi- 
cant composers of the 20th cen- 
tury. His 5th Symphory given its 
Boston premiere yesterday, js a 


“ewe the: 


orchestra in fortissimo passages 
and yet the major part of the 
work has a Mozartian trans- 
parency. It uses a contemporary 
linear idiom yet achieves its 
inner tension through a struggle 
between key relationships. 
{mprovised Drum Solo ° 

An improvised drums solo, 
which changes with each per- 
formance, is introduced as a 
cadenza ad lib. Nielsen directed 
the tympanist to “beat his own 
rhythm as if he wanted to disturb 
‘the music at any price.” Like 
Lucifer, the independent drum- 
mer is driven by the desire to 
declare his freedom from orderli- 
ness and decorum and co-opera- 
tive goodness, and like Lucifer 
he is defeated by force majeure. 

In deference to the Helsinki 
Universty Chorus, Mr. Munch 
performed the “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius which was not unhack- 
neyed at the time of its composi- 
tion, but which has become un- 
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this music does leaa to tne con- 
viction that it and its composer 
have been too long neglected. 
The Fifth Symphony is a new 
world in any case, and it was a 
privilege to be introduced to it 
in such a brilliant performance. 
As for ‘“‘Finlandia,” next week’s 
program introduces the Czech 
conductor Ferenc Fricsay to Bos- 
‘ton for the first time in a pro- 
‘gram offering Haydn’s “Clock” 
Symphony, Bartok’s Dance Suite 
for Orchestra and Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony. 
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Charles Munch walked briskly 
to the podium yesterday in 
Symphony Hall, turned to the 
audience and said, “We are sad- 
dened this week by the loss of 
a great friend of music and musi- 
cians, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, What she has, done for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Tanglewood, for chamber music, 
for composers, was absolutely 


profound composition, Its com-. 
plexities require that one hear 
it a number of times, or that 
‘one follow the developments, . 
I did, in the bar-by-bar analysis 
provided by Robert Simpson 1n: 
his definite study of Nielsen, 
published last year.: 

Sibelius, the Finn, enjoyed a 
world reputation much earlier 
than his contemporary Nielsen, 
the Dane, largely because he ex- 
pressed the moods of his age in 
the musical language of his age 
while Nielsen was prophetic of 
the future, both in ideas and 
‘expression. 

Symphony No. 5 is, in many 
ways, paradoxical. It is a kind 
of abstract tone poem the mean- 
ing of which the composer did 
not explicitly state, so that it 
is at the same time program- 
matic and lacks a program. It 
has only two movements and 
yet it takes 40 minutes to play, 
so that it is at once unsually 


simple and exceptionably elabor- 


ate. It requires a very large 
orchestra in fortissimo passages 
iand yet the major part of the 
work has a Mozartian trans- 
parency. It uses a contemporary 
linear idiom yet achieves its 
inner tension through a struggle 
between key relationships. 
{mprovised Drum Solo 

An improvised drum =e solo, 
iwhich changes with each per- 
formance, is introduced as a 
cadenza ad lib. Nielsen directed 
the tympanist to “beat his own 
rhythm as if he wanted to disturh 
‘the music at any price.” Like 
Lucifer, the independent drum- 
mer is driven by the desire to 
declare his freedom from orderli- 
ness and decorum and co-opera- 
tive goodness, and like Lucifer 
he is defeated by force majeure. 

In deference to the Helsinki 
Universty Chorus, Mr. Munch 
performed the “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius which was not unhack- 
neyed at the time of its composi- 
tion, but which has become un- 


bearably hackneyed ‘by infinitely 
numerous performances, and yes- 
terday was not rendered any less 
hackneyed by the impatient 
manner in which Mr. Munch 
~— through it. 
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tique was treated as if it were 
music and not melodrama, 

“There were a few uncomfortable 
moments when the orchestra, ac- 
eustomed to plunging into fren 
zied climactic passages with m¢ 

than the necessary elan, reglized 
that this conductor was deter- 
mined to lead and not follow His 
ei antes In spite of its em 
\barrassment, the orchestra has 
seldom played with a better tone. 
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ymphony No. 6 m B minor, Op. 74, 
| Tchaikovsky 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
There is no disputing the 
extraordinary and the extraordin- 
ary future gift of Ferenc Fricsay. 
The 39-year-old Hungarian’ 
born conductor from Berlin made 
his -American debut with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon and it was the 
occasion of great stimulation for 
his listeners and great success 
for him as he demonstrated a 
mastery of the orchestra techni- 
cally and personally, that brought 
him an ovation—Friday afternoon 
style. ; 
Tall, cherub-faced, bald save 
for a hat-line of thick brown hair, 
of graceful, wholly manly car- 
riage, Mr. Fricsay is first of all 
a tower of strength. Such' a 
tower, indeed, that despite one 
: the most gymnastic baton 
styles I have ever seen, a style 
requiring prodigious expenditure 
of energy, he traversed the whole 
program to emerge without trace 
of weariness, let alone exhaus- 
_- This magnificent muscularity 
is Dy no means an end in itself, 
or. does it ever lead to wild ex- 
cesses of motion for the mere 
sake of motion. It is a basic 
physical equipment given to few 
men in a field that by its very 
Mature requires an enormous 


| yo “ao man 5 Oo my age) taba, 
phony in Berlin, is so abundantly 
bestowed with energy and physi- 
‘eal force that he conveys th 
impression, even in his most 
vigorous momeyts,»of somehow 
coasting. , “33 Midd 

This illtsion never tor e 
minute conceals either’ the 
superb musical coordination of 

his signals or the extent of his 
musical estitetic which, if oc- 
casionally unusual, is of a most 
compelling character. It must 
be remembered that as a tour- 
ing virtuoso, Mr. Fricsay comes 
to us with music he knows 
through and through. Thus, the 
lightning-like quality of his cues 
to each section or solor member 
of the orchestra is perhaps more 
accentuated in this program than 
it would be were he to remain 
with us week after week. More 
accentuated, too, perhaps, were 
his infinitely subtle directions 
for nuance, for molding a phrase, 
for achieving a swell or a dim- 
inution of a musical line. 

Still, the impression remained 
that these inexpressibly — vivid 
signals are an integral part of 
his equipment. Certainly, the 
wide variations of gesture and 
bodily movement are. For now, 
with baton aimed at the floor, he 
Iiswings his arm back and forth 
‘like a wonderfully musical und 
expressive pendulum, again he 
transfers his baton to his left 
hand and cues, with hypnotic 
force, a solo entrance. Now he 
crouches to command a situa- 
tion, again he raises left fist to 
heaven to call down an avalanche 
of brass. : 

Commaand, indeed, is one of the 
key words in describing Mr. Frric- 
say’s most imposing quality after 
his athletic power. Never for a 
second is he out of command; it 
radiates through everything he 
does with a confidence, a security 
and even an intensity that sweeps 
over the audience as well as the 
orchestra. Does his personality 
sweep across quite as overwhelm- 
ingly too? Not quite as power- 
fully on first contact I would say.| 
He is a man at work, brilliantly 
at work, but the question now, 
and again arises as to whether 
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famous personal triumph. Mr. 
Fricsay’s reading was respect- 
ably straightforward, tonally 
opulent, and emotionally fre- 
strained. For once the Pathe- 
‘tique was treated as if it were 
‘musie and not melodrama. 

| There were a few uncomfortable 
‘moments when the orchestra, ac- 
‘eustomed to plunging into fren- 
izied climactic passages with more 
‘than the necessary elan, realized 
‘that this conductor was deter- 
‘mined to lead and not follow his 
orchestra. In spite of its em- 
barrassment, the orchestra has 
seldom played with a better tone. 


Symphony Concert | 
The Roston Symnnenv§ Orchestra | 
Ferenc Fricsay conducting, gave the) 
fourth program of the 73rd season in 
Symphony Hal) yesterday atternoon. | 
The program: 
Symphony No. 101 in D, “Clock,” Haydn 
Dance Suite for orchestra Bartok 
Symphony No. 6 tn B minor, Op. 74, 
Tchaikovsky 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

There is no disputing the 
extraordinary and the extraordin- 
ary future gift of Ferenc Fricsay.}) 

The 39-year-old Hungarian 
born conductor from Berlin made 
his -American debut with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon and it was the 
occasion of great stimulation for 
his listeners and great success 
for him as he demonstrated a 
mastery of the orchestra techni- 
cally and personally, that brought 
him an ovation—Friday afternoon 
style. 

Tall, cherub-faced, bald save 
for a hat-line of thick brown hair, 
of graceful, wholly manly car- 
riage, Mr. Fricsay is first of all 
a tower of strength. Such a 
tower, indeed, that despite one 
of the most gymnastic baton 
‘styles I have ever seen, a style 
requiring prodigious expenditure 
of energy, he traversed the whole 
program to emerge without trace 
of weariness, let alone exhaus- 
tion. 

; This magnificent muscularity 
is by no means an end in itself. 
nor. does it ever lead to wild ex- 
cesses of motion for the mere 
sake of motion. It is a basic 
physical equipment given to few| 
men in a field that by its very 
nature requires an ecnormous 


physical endowment, yet ined 


‘robust young man who has, since 
1948, conducted the RIAS Sym- 


phony in Berlin, is so abundantly 


bestowed with energy and physi-) 


cal force that he conveys the 
impression, even in_ his most 
vigorous momeyts,~of somehow 
coasting. ff Ff => 

This illision never for eC 
minute conceals either the 
superb musical coordination of 
his signals or the extent of his 
‘musical estltetic which, if oc- 
lcasionally unusual, is of a most 
Icompelling character. It must 
be remembered that as a tour- 
ing virtuoso, Mr. Fricsay comes 
to us with music he knows 
through and through. Thus, the 
lightning-like quality of his cues 
to each section or solor member 
of the orchestra is perhaps more 
accentuated in this program than 
it would be were he to remain 
with us week after week. More 
accentuated, too, perhaps, were 
his infinitely subtle directions 
for nuance, for molding a phrase, 
for achieving a swell or a dim- 
inution of a musical line. 

Still, the impression remained 
that these inexpressibly vivid 
signals are an integral part of 
his equipment. Certainly, the 
wide variations of gesture and 
bodily movement are. For now, 
with baton aimed at the floor, he 
iswings his arm back and forth 
Jike a wonderfully musical und 
expressive pendulum, again he 
transfers his baton to his left 
hand and cues, with hypnotic 
force, a solo entrance. Now he 
erouches to command a _ situa- 
tion, again he raises left fist to 
heaven to call down an avalanche 
of brass. 

Command, indeed, is one of the 
key words in describing Mr. Fric- 


say’s most imposing quality after 


his athletic power. Never for a 
second is he out of command; it 
radiates through everything he 
does with a confidence, a security 
and even an intensity that sweeps 
over the audience as well as the 
orchestra. Does his personality 
sweep across quite as overwhelm- 
ingly too? Not quite as power- 
fully on first contact I would say. 
He is a man at work, brilliantly 
at work, but the question now 
and again arises as to whether 
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he Composers at work too. ®ricsay, who made his United Staten 
Wie Haydn’ Symphony ed No. 1¢ me Pnaior, Be Clock”: 
beautifully, there is no doubt ee Wee Suites, Tohalkovele inetic.” 
about that, but I sometimes felt ———— 

that the conductor was just a By CYRUS DURGIN ~ 
little too busy accenting the Ferenc Fricsay made his United 
voices, contrasting the choirs and States debut, yesterday, 4s guest 
nudging the materials to give this conductor of the Boston Sym- 


work the classical simplicity that phony Orchestra. This 39-year- 


so: becomes it. , old Hungarian was already known 
The same approach to Tchal- tent in this country b 
kovsky’s well-worn but always to some exten in this c y by 
effective Sixth worked just the the recordings he has made with 
other way, for here the accent the Radio in the American Sector 
of a melancholy phrase, the (RIAS) Orchestra of gm 
framing of a solo voice, the dy- which he os Rage ane ton 
namic explosion of, well a dy- _{&s"en able musician also had been 
namic “explosion, is what gives Creal by international newspa- 
this work an impact so greal ‘per correspondence. A good deal, 
that after the march the audi- Peyeratey ly, had. beep expected 
ence’ cannot: restrain from ex- of him. ff7= > 
ploding as well. It did, too, and | Mr. Fricsay’s y;. 
Mr, Fricsay, breaking a Boston and forceful readings ustified the 
tradition, signalled the aston- jadvance report. He does not look 
ished orchestra to rise. It de- like an egotist of the baton, 
served it as a matter of fact: it neither do his performances sound 


hei: that way. In appearance he is 
played with magnificent bravura, slim, balding, precise, his gestures 
marred only by one trivial false practigzl and not exhibitionistic. 
entrance in the last movement (In fact, with his long-tailed coat 
(which I mention just to be al-, and the railing about the conduc- 
ways the critic). | tor’s stand, the scene looked se- 

All in all, I was most impressed verely formal and European.) 

with Mr. Fricsay in Bartok’s The Fricsay conducting technic 
wonderfully interesting and won- and his ear are good. He follows 
derfully difficult Dance Suite. scrupulously the directions of a 
Here, using a score, the conduc-| vet onl ‘gehen gr penser oe ot 
ata complete security . witl id not fuss over the unnecessarily 


‘ elaborate crescendo—decrescendo 
every motion was even more 1m- markings which underlie the 


pressive because of the great bassoon solo at the outset of the 

rhythmic complexity. Again, o! Tchaikovsky Symphony, The tone 

course, he knows it through and is rich, full-bodied; the phrases, 

through, but just the same it sing, the orchestral sections re-| Gordon N | 

was a remarkable feat and one main in balance; the inner voices F nS. Converse, Staff Photographer 

that found the orchestra utterly receive their just prominence, no erenc Fricsay, conductor of the RIA nea 

responsive to every detail. more and no less; the rhythms fol- & pw a his North American debut this ° Orchestra of Berlin. 
Mr. Fricsay conducts again to- low a long sustained line. Mr. . 3 uctor of the Boston Symphony Orch A hea: end as guest con- 

night as well as tomorrow after- ‘Fricsay can whip up a tremendous estra. 


noon and Tuesday night, then roar of sonority, when that 1s 


a . called for, witness the march : - i [ | . 
moves on to 6 pce with the San ‘movement of the “Pathetic,” but : SQ ‘ S . & 
Francisco orchestra. It’s only an he does not force or exaggerate. | * e Ul 
idle speculation but could it be In view of all these attributes, it - 


he might stay there? Mr. Munch is too bad he has seen fit to pre- 
returns next week to do Brahms’ pare but one program for his four 


Variations, Honegger’s’ First appearances in Boston. : CI if S 
Symphony, and Wagnerian ex- If Mr. Fricsay conducted Haydn's ym Or 2 
cerpts with Margaret Harshaw fine Symphony in a way to sug- ! 
as soloist. gest the clock was running a little 


L q 5 | as sh Py awe re ace vanished Ha dn B P . | 
. ) when it came to Bartok’s excellent \ a ok ] h k I: 
Fricsay eads Symphony, Dance Suite. Incidentally, although : ? rt 2 C al OVS , 


, t ir fr. > Koussevitzky introduced the work : 
Making Debu 1 U ‘here in 1926, it has remained for By Harold Rogers 


Fifth “regular”? program by_the Bos. ‘this distinguished guest to revi well recom 
hony Orchestra, at Symphony ied guest to revive ; mended by the man 
ton Symphon Orchestra, at Symemone ‘the Dance Suite after 27 years. : Ferenc Fricsay, the Hungarian fine recordings that have nga 
‘High time : was, too, for this is : conductor who is now director practi him. When he madehis 

® | of the RIA | American debut x 
a (4 ae : S Symphony Orches- ternoon as guest footie rae 


WZ tra in Berlj : 
3 : rlin. came. to Boston the Boston Symphony, his per- 





the composer is at work too. Fricsay, who made his. Unles erony 
The Haydn Symphony wei No 101 an maior, “The Clock”; Bar- 
beautifully, there is no doub' natin Hoe Suite; Tchaixove Pathetic.” 
about that, but I sometimes felt  — Mat By 
that the conductor was just 2a By CYRUS DURGIN | 
little too busy accenting thi Ferene Fricsay made his United 
voices, contrasting the choirs and States debut, yesterday, as guest 
nudging the materials to give this conductor of the Boston Sym 
work the classical simplicity that phony Orchestra. This 39-year- 
so becomes it. 
The same approach to Tchal- 
kovsky’s well-worn but always | 
effective Sixth worked just th the recordings he has made with 
other way, for here the accent the Radio in the American Sectol 
of a melancholy phrase, th (RIAS) Orchestra of erin, 
framing of a solo voice, the dy- which he founded oa 1948 ise Bs 
namic explosion of, | since conducted. rails 3: een 
namic explosion, is aS an able musician also haa bet n 
: ae spread by international newspa- 
this work an impact 8) per correspondence. A good deal, 
that after the march the audi- consequently, had peen expected 
ence cannot restrain trom ex- of him, ff “tf: 3 bk 
ploding as well. It did, too, and Mr. ricsa¥’s * owde eV rre 
Mr. Fricsay, breaking a Bosto! and forceful readings 4ustified tne 
tradition. signailed the aston- advance report. He does not i 
ished orchestra to rise. It de- like an egotist of tne 
served it as a matter of fact: | RELENEE ao nis performance S 
played with magnificent bravura, tas he SM i lin egg ae 
marred only by one trivial fal practiesl and Prt ouhitpitios 
entrance in the last move (In faet. with his long-tailed coat 
(which I mention just to be al and the railing about the condut 
ways the critic). tor’s stand. the scene looked S*« 
All in all, I was most impressed verely formal and European.) 
with Mr. Fricsay in Bartok’ The Bricsay conducting techn 
wonderfully interesting and won and his ear are P00 He | 
derfully difficult Dance Suite. scrupulously the directions 
Here, using a score, the conduc P| a3 ; WUE he 1s no pecan 
tor’s complete security wil ie OOr Suen fe ae go PO ne 
every motion was even more meagan ee which anaieile 
pressive because of the bassoon solo at the outset of ? 3 | 
rhythmic complexity. Again, Tchaikovsky Symphony. The tone Borah Ny st pk ER ON AEA ae Oe S. ater REO TOE: 
course, he knows it through a1 is rich, full-bodied: the phrases | : 3 Bowe 100) 7 
through, but just the same it ing, the orchestral sections re- 
was a remarkable feat and on main in balance; the inner voices Fa wif 
that found the orchestra utter: receive their just prominence, no Re phy Bi, ricsay, 
responsive to every detail more and no less: the rhythms fol- | akes his North 
Mr. Fricsay conducts again t . re aie todas 
night as the as eae it abated Pari, Milt hain 
noon and ‘Tuesday night yt son y, when 


| Tie Al, a S 
es.on to abvear with tl Pe called for, witness the marc} | TiC L ? : 
gata oP sin a ; "Ths je Page movement of the “Pathetic,” bul 7 : : P S 
Francisco orchestra. It’s only @ no does not force or exaggerate e e P 
idle speculation but could it t ; ) 


old Hungarian was already Known 
to some extent in this country Db} 


rcon N, Converse, Staff Photographer 
American @ncen ann Orchestra of Berlin. 
of the Boston Symphony Se ig oe oe 


ow a long sustained line. Mz! ductor 


| | aT In view of all these attributes 
he might stay there? Mr. Munch is too bad he has seen fit 
returns next week to do Brahms’ pare Dut oO! program 
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cerpts with Margaret Harshay fine Symphony in a way to sug ae : y 
as soloist. vest the clock was running a little — 
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well recommended by the many 


re- 
ceded him. When he male! his 
None ee oeecan debut yesterday af- 
a ” ee S- “gy ea as guest conductor of 
me. to Boston the Boston Symphony, his per- 


Is now director 
| ¢ , kh : | ‘) 
26 OL the RIAS oV¥mpl 


tra in Berlin. 





‘formance was equal to his re- 
|cordings—an observation that 
‘offers much by way of praise but 
\also raises a serious question. 
| The question is simple. Should 
not any truly inspired perform- 
‘ance in a concert hall carry an 
emotional message that is over 
‘and above anything that a re- 
cording can provide? 

Recordings, even at. ‘today’s 
high technological development, 
can do no more than transcribe, 
more or less faithfully, the sound 
of a concert. Music speaks to us 
in different ways. It can speak to 
the ear. to the intellect, or to 
the heart. The perfect perform- 
ance speaks to all three at the 
same time. 

fs Bf 


A microphone is a mechanical 
ear. It can do no more than 
respond to the sound. However, 
by observing the form of this 
recorded sound we can deter- 
mine the quality of intelligence 
that has produced it, So a re- 
cording may speak to our ears 


ne ee ee 


‘and to our intellects. But can a 
recording speak to our hearts? 
No machine has yet been de- 
vised that can record the emo- 
tional content of a _ concert, 
which, if it exists, is entirely 
apart from the actual sound of 
the music, A listener who feels 
emotion while listening to a re- 
cording does so through an abil- 
ity to generate it within himself; 
it is not inherent in the sound 
that issues from his loudspeaker, 
It is this three-dimensional 
power of music—to speak to the 
ear, the intellect, and the heart— 
that makes music heard in a 
concert hall a vivid and dynamic 
experience. Listeners who accept 
recorded music as the be-all and 
end-all of music are depriving 
themselves of its essence—the 
poetic substance that leaves the 
listener inspired and exalted. 


bone. F 


Mr.:. Fricsay’s Boston  per- 
formance, to return to our orig- 
inal observation, was equal to 
his recordings. It appealed to the 
ear: it appealed to the intellect. 

He is a musical bookkeepér of 
almost impeccable order. He 
holds a tight intellectual rein on 
everything he undertakes. In 
Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony in 
D major, No. 101, his conception 
as well as his gestures, was re- 


= <0 al 





fined, precisé, sensitive 
genteel, — Baim 
This same extraordinary bal- 
ance Was maintained in his lucid 
reading of Bartok’s brilliant 
Dance Suite, filled as it is with 
whirling folk rhythms and lyri- 


cal tunes. He can vary the in- 


tensity from a _ whis 
thunderclap. Ih -/ 2 = 
But with afl tHis gorgeous 
sound the emotional content was 
wanting. I had hoped to find it 
In his reading of the Tchaikov- 
sky Sixth; for if any symphony 
Provides , an opportunity for it, 


there is none better than the 


‘‘Pathétique.” But it wa 
be found. % oo 


A onal 


‘most ingenious, imaginative: pl- 
quant music, a marvelous study 
in dance rhythm and apart from 
‘Some of the lowest snorts of the 
brass, a tour de force of orchestra- 
tion, 

Mr. Fricsay was warmly received 
by the Friday audience, and some 
cheers were mingled with the ap- 
Plause at conceft’s end, He de- 
served every bit of it, even the 
outburst that came after Tchai- 
kovsky’s march in the Symphony, 
This obvious] 
bit, 


and if it 
the hasty palm-smackers were 
Wise to make the best of it. 
It suppose It is too much to 
ke this march to 
immediate applause, 
t any 
S dis- 
n, let 
Mr. 
Fricsay im- 
pressed with Sym- 
Phony; he not only bade them rise 
repeatedly, but himself ave them 
several deep bows. 


Opera,. Engagements in 
and: ~Salzbu 
later 


base,” 
not Berlin but Switze 
there he leaves for 
guest engagements. 
and-a-half 
(two- 
spends with RIAS—during Sep- 
tember, January, and May, 
Under his Suidance the RIAS 
Symphony has become a highly 
regarded body, noted especially 
for its espousa] of contemporary 
music, Bart6ok’s music, under- 
Standably. is a real cause with 
the tall Hungarian conductor. 
For Deutsche Gramophon. re- 


leased in this ¢ by Decea, 
Mr, F S are re. 
tok series. 


; Issued, and al] 
Concertos | 
Y calls * 
Virtuoso.” 
be Bartok’s 


Symphony 


By Klaus George Roy 
“What do I think of this ore 
chestra? [It is Phenomena]! I can. 
hot tell you how Moved I was 
to hear this “sOund, this technj- 
Cal perfection. this Ability to do 
anything at aj!” 
In this way Ferenc Fricsay 
Characterized his first ImMpres. 
sion, after one reyearsal, of the 
oston Symphony rchestra. He 
Will make his American debut 
With them this week end and 
will Sive four Concekts before 
raveling On to Houston and San 
"ancisco for furt a€ 
ments. ~ os < 2 t 
“It was’ arf Yn orgettablaé ex 
perience for us when 
chestra came 


sured that his reputation had 
Preceded him, and that. his 
many’ recordings ha 

Name wel] 


fen permanent conductor of the 

Symphony Orchestra in 

West Berlin, an Ensemble of 112 

Dlayers founded by him. (RIAS 

Stands for Radio in the Ameri- 

can Sector. ) A native of Buda- 
best (1914 


. His teach. 

have been 

Zolt d éla Barték. 
“giant oN 


Way. It is « i » Pee | At 21 he became Conductor jn 
me, as an ) Hungary’s second largest city, 
invited. to Szeget, and ten years later, in 
1945, he ‘headed the Budapest 

see Te PIC Fol 2 _ 
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On tot the rare musical peaks 


os Although his English is much 


e will admit, Mr, | 


F Raa y: weg, omg discussing the. 


program in/his fluent, German, 
‘ 


‘This Dance Suite is mature 
Bartok, ” he stressed. 
«Don’t forget, it dates from 
if 3 when he was 42! It is amaz- 
“what the. remepoeer achieved 


rith a virtually classical 
ra. This is one of ‘his 
leces ‘in which there is abso- 
tely no thematic reliance on 
folk-lore—even if it may sound 
like that! All the material—the 
melodies and the *rhythms—is 
freely invented. Bartok simply 
drew upon the invaluable treas- 
ure of dolk-material he had 
‘studied so closely, as a jumping-' 
pe place for an entirely original 
Listen for those penta- 
ic ‘melodies, the astonishing 
IDrepula rhythms!” 
e 20-minute work contains 
five different dance types and a 
finale, played without pause. The 
last section sums up what has 
gone before as well as contrib- 
uting new material. Varied per- 


_cussion, as well as piano and 


ee , augment the orchestra. 
r. Fricsay will also conduct 
ie Tchaikovsky “Pathétique” 
mphony, No. 6, and Haydn’s 


' Clock” Symphony, No. 101, 


“T have had quite a classical 
‘upbringing. you see,” the genia 
bc great said. “It is always a 
to do some hard work on a 
aydn symphony!” 


toh 


‘Miss Harshaw Soloist 
in eect at ‘3 Srepheny 


aener:: Big So th ae 
Prélude 


T ST istan and Isolde " 
Saha Red iy from “‘Gdétterdaem-— 
merung”’; Margaret Harshaw. 


CYRUS DURGIN 


€ came: toward the end 
on Symphony concert 


. ft rnoon, This was a 


mane: es of the Immolation 
. from “Goetterdaemmerung” 


yet eS i. 


am ¢ Harshaw will will be 
Pica rear soloist wik’ it be 
Boston Womuhans Orchestra 
at the week-end is 2 
Hall concerts, 


that wsa orchestrally stupendous, 
and only a little less so in Mar-. 
pacer Harshaw’s voicing of Bruenn- 


ilde’s Nel 23 the » visible 
world. f-2l “> 
The Im 21-23 en? will 


ways be one of the marvels of - 


tragic spirit in the poetry of 


music: its dimensions are cosmic, 
its expression of grief, tragic com- 
prehension and transfigured yield- 
ing to destiny is of a suprme elo- 
quence, 

It is one of those achievements 
in art so great that, considering 
ithe human necessity both to be 
moved and to laugh, Anna Russell 
‘can amuse us with her reductio ad 
absurdum of it on the same stage 
‘where, a day later, so consummate 
a performance can give us a vision 
hes something colossal. 


The Immolation Scene demands 
so much of an orchestra, conduc- 
tor and singer that to realize all 
its vast profundities and beauties 
is almost impossible. In the opera 


house it cannot be done. But with 


‘the Boston Symphony, [I do think 


the impossible was closely ap-. 


proached yesterday. ‘This. was | 


F 
RIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


S ‘ 
ATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 21, at 8:30 o'clock 


Variations 


on a Theme of Joseph Haydn, Op. 56a 


i Oia Symphony No, 1 


Allegro marcato 
Adagio 
III. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER P 
Yr a ‘6 _ 99> ¢ 
elude and Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde” 


WAGNER Finale, 


Immolati 4s % 
ation Scene” from Gotterdimmerung” 


esses. 
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here this week end for the first 7 OS ee 
time since Koussevitzky present- , 
ed it in November, 1926. | 


eas ii La ; SEVENTY-THIRD SE 


| 288 ASON. NINE 
Although his English is much | ; . ae | 4  —enenee FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 
better than he will admit, Mr, i = : 
Fricsay enjoyed discussing the a ee e : 
program in his fluent German. ee: : ae 
“This Dance Suite is mature — : : | 
Bartok.” he stressed. | £5 ss & : A h 

“Don’t forget, it dates from a ee Ce LxT Pro Ig. ram 
1923 when he was 42! It is amaz- fe 8 Bs Be | 
ing what the composer achieved cS ee soi 


‘here, with a virtually classical 
‘orchestra. This is one of his 
pieces in which there is abso- 
lutely no thematic reliance on B suet as : 
folk-lore—even if it may sound : ae FRIDAY APIEERNOON. Nowoisie 
like that! All the material—the 3 | ‘XN, 4NOVEMBER 920, at 2:15 o'clock 
melodies and the rhythms—is oe . : 
freely invented. Bartok simply ee . 
drew upon the invaluable treas- Eee Ea SATURDAY EVENING 
ure of dolk-material he had : = Tae ae ae eee 
studied so closely. as a jumping- 
off place for an entirely original 
piece, Listen for those penta- 
tonic melodies, the astonishing 
irregular rhythms!” . 

The 20-minute work contains Helen Moxrit : sae ; 
five different dance types and a Margaret Harshaw = ne BRAHMS......... . Variations on a Theme 
‘finale, played without pause. The the soprano soloist wit 4 | . 
‘last section sums up what has Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gone before as well as contrib- at the week-end Symphony HONEGGER 
uting new material. Varied per- Hall concerts. | reece ae oa Symphony No, 
cussion, as well as piano and : 6 AAMESBTO Marcato ' 
harp, augment the orchestra, that wsa orchestrally stupendous, IT. 

Mr. Fricsay will also conduct and only a little less so in Mar- : ITT. 
the Tchaikovsky “Pathétique” garet Harshaw’s voicing of Bruenn- | 


‘Symphony, No. 6, and Haydn's hilde’s farewell tg. the » visible 
“Clock” Symphony, No. 101, wold. oat 25 Silk | 
| “T have had quite a classical tay ag ag x aig PY oa 


upbringing. you see,” the genial ways be one of the marvels of the 


| a 
| : ' tragic spirit in the poetry ol W 
’ she . eo : , cL y. ‘'AGNFE 
| conductor said. “It 1s always a music: its dimensions are cosmic, : VAGNER 
‘joy to do some hard work on a 
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|Haydn symphony: prehension and transfigured yield- 
ing to destiny is of a suprme elo- : WAGNER Finale Pegi iintnat ¢ 

; < quence, | li ation Scene’ 
Miss Harshaw Soloist It is one of those achievements 
° in art so great that, considering 
sn W agner at Symphony the human necessity both to be 


Sixth, program in the Friday after ‘moved and to laugh, Anna Russell 

noon—-Saturday evening series by the “ : : wi ‘re tio ad 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles eet Ques We hs ith her reductic fis | 

aunch, music director. At Symphony absurdum of it on the same stage 
all. e program: Brahims: Variations av is . -onsummate 

on a Theme of Haydn; Honegger: First where, . day ee: taller “ep MARG — 

Symphony; Wagner: Prelude and a performance can give us a vision MARGARET HARSHAW 

Liebestod from “Tristan and_ Isolde.’ of something colossal. : AM 

Immolation Scene from “Goetterdaem 

merung’’; soloist, Margaret Harshaw. 


om edema nal a4 | The Immolation Scene demands ec —__. 
am so much of an orchestra, conduc- 
By CYRUS DURGIN tor and singer that to realize all 
One of the rare musical peaks iis vast profundities and beauties 
of a lifetime came toward the end js almost impossible. In the opera 
of the Boston Symphony concert house it cannot be done. But with 
yesterday afternoon, This was a the Boston Symphony, I do think 
performance of the Immolation the impossible was closely ap- 
Scene from “Goetterdaemmerung” proached yesterday. This was 
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cerpts, he has an experienced ! 
se : . ienced so- form has Wagneri i 

ist to give him the tempo, the concert i pe dle oT 
Rikeaatve Siksescs for the range of its brantional’ 


Symphony Concert | ri a, 
| | r the 1 
The opening Brahms was char- liance of its vocal capacity Miss 


Margaret Harshaw, 8 hinge? lacterized b Harsh 

politan Opera soprano who was : erage y excessively lon arsnaw who, if is sti 

once a contralto, scored a great ‘Silences between variations eee back at the Bn Fai ‘herve, 
personal triumph yesterday aft- ‘excessive speed in the faster sec- abilities, revealed it not at all 
ernoon when she appeared with tions. The reading, with these (she had to cancel an engage- 
the Boston’ Symphony Orchestra two reservations, was straight- ment with the New York Phil- 
as guest soloist in the Liebestod forward and unexceptional. . te "iaeen only this week owing 
from Wagner’s Tristan and Honnegger's Symphony No, 1, poiele te a IS_ a dramatic. 
highest point of eloquence in the in the Immolation Scene from pA ne for the 50th anniversary the. teres e fullest sense of | 
‘whole “Ring” are those words of Gotterdammerung. These two se- he Boston Symphony in 1930. Her voice— 


Bruennhilde:- “Alles! Alles! Alles lections plus the Tristan Prelude 
nag sag ae che peels etd comprised the second half of the 
and the scale of a singct s ms concert. Mr. Munch opened the 
. ‘koned from ' 
Be ee cae and oan nobility program with Brahms’ Varia- 
with which she must utter them. tions on a Theme of Haydn and 
That Miss Harshaw. did not quite Honegger’s Symphony No. 1. 
accomplish. Miss Harshaw, who has a 
Brunnhilde physique, has for the 
most part been successful in the 
transition from the low voice 
parts to the dramatic high voice 


ihe best Wagner conducting Mr. | 
Munch has achieved here, a read- 

ing of utmest passion, gorgeous | 
sound, and of true epic power. 


BY TUCKER KEISER 


Miss Harshaw, who was appeat- 
‘ing in Boston for the first time as 
soloist with this orchestra, and for 
the first tifne as a soprano, sang, 
with extraordinary beauty of tone 
and style, making the words clear, 
and coming very close to Olympian 
jexaltation of tragedy if not quite 
‘managing it. 

Tt has long seemed to me that the 
ptionally 
vance quality throughout its 
, hee At the top it has devas- 
My Ing force but firmness as well: | 
never spreads out or becomms| 
, shrill or strident. At the bot | 
movement, using an ostinato as tom it retains its force to i 

its generative powers, h 3 its color, which ; ; too, and| 
tune, shared ‘ , * as one fat but of Silvery ie full and rich) 
pets, h y cellos and trum- Short, vocal] Cen. She is, in 

Ss, when not overshadowed by y an indisputably 


_ whe great sin 
tone-cluster chords used as ex- every detail ae Pe apind. x 
contro] 


must have been receive rj tellin ! 
misgivings at its initia] _ Mest "in quality “throw 
ance, Twenty-three years ago its 
dissonance would have been more 
shocking than it was yesterday, 
The work is uneven. The first 


In her progress from contralto 
to soprano Miss Harshaw has lost 
none of the large, velvety beauty 


of voice for which we have known 
her. If there was almost too much 
vibrato in her tone, at the start 
of the Liebestod—Which she de- 
livered in perhaps the most poign- 
ant, womanly manner I ever have 
heard—it did not remain, Miss 
Harshaw reaped a terrific reward 


of applause and cheers, all of 
which she richly deserved, 


roles. A. slight vibrato, which 
threatens to become a tremolo 
when the singer approaches 4a 
climax, is a telltale sign that the 


technique eis nat campletely se- 
cure, ji-21-33 Pp 

This was particularly notice- 
able yesterday in the Immolation 


scene where the music requires 


clamation points and 
' s a certain 
monotony in the technical details. 
aay. a the ostinato loses its 
entum and the m 
fades away. eer 
_ The second movement, adagio 
“ built on a Slowly rising bass 
ine, a melody in the fiddles and 
ornamental passages in the wood- 


and musical nua 
nee, and 
epeeial strength-in-reserve to tee 
er increasing climaxes aft 
exhausting demands. ‘f 
Yet great voices often occur 
ads, and Miss Har- 
ms eve but wanting 
and esthetic gj 
er grasp of the Wagnerian ae 


Brahms and Honegger were left 
in shadow by.the Wagnerian mag- 
nificence, which was unfortunate 
but not fatal. Mr. Munch read the 
Brahms neatly and finely, if tak- 
ing the fifth and eighth variations 
'a trifle too fast. 
| It was time the Honegger First 
Symphony, composed for the Bos- 
‘ton Symphony’s 50th anniversary 
season, was revived. Under all the 
nonsense of dissonance and wag- 
gish effects of rhythmic irregu- 
larity, this is a most cleverly or- 
ganized piece. It has melody, too, 
if you can persist in finding it. 
| The .technic of structure and 
writing for orchestra are master- 
ily. Were we to hear the Sym- 
‘phony with some frequency J 
think all but a minority of intran- 
sigent conservatives would recog- 
nize its worth. 


winds. yf aS Well as 
ds. The.climax is reached in tradition hn Por —. and 
€, and_ she 


the middle and th : 
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aatvcian pin The final rondc ciuttered esis ‘ade un- 
agai e starting gate and mense conviction . 0) with im- 
: Ol away, 7 tion. Indeed ae fgg > devo- 
RAF S 1t with 


Symph : such an over ; hi 
oston Symphony orchestra, Passion, she al] 


scene demanding much lyric sing- Cherise a2 ‘but. rect 
ing, Miss Harshaw was always concert of the Tad aeneen an Syn cons cycle yim the whole Wagnerian 
a vcie— 
yesterday afternoon, Margaret Har.| Tristan ii who could play the | 
bein 0 her Isolde? 


opulent in timbre; here the music shaw, soprano, was the soloist. Th 
’ St, e pro-| 
he curious thing is that 


gave the soloist time to prepare hea pb 

a tone of the very best quality. uM 

! . ‘ une , ln 

Miss Harshaw created her own feria ereeelts St hin Pha BE 
: ‘ 1S musi 

Wagner ut revives it as Well. We tance 


characters on. ‘age without ben- 
efit of scenery, supporting actors a noted hi 
| ’ me ; S touch wi 
(except the orchestra), or cos- By RUDOLPH ELIE before in with | Wagner 
fais ; It will be difficult indeed for tersinger -- 
Mr. Munch gave the singer — bigot. in the concerts to first experi 
amen splendid support, and this atten- achieved MR anit the sensation 
tion to detail and to nuance, too Margaret Harsh y atternoon py 
often absent in our symphony magnificent i ae 
: , SO, 


concerts, allowed the orchestra a for that matt 
e 
Munch. tI: ry) % way, Charles | 
Not ce he 3 


chance for resplendent tone. Let 
ays of| the Immolat 


us hope that when the conductor 
performs other Wagnerian ex- te Flagstad and Kirsten | heroic sweep fro 
rR at the top of their end, The orch 


with four Bay 


a huge vocal sound to compete 
with the waves of orchestral 
sound. It is also true that on the 
extremely high notes, which are 
necessarily sung fortissimo, the 
singer loses quality. 

However, in the Liebestod, a 


cene a truly 
a beginning to 

ra, equipped 
reuth tubas for the 





occasion, gave him all it had to 
produce, in the final peroration, 
one of the hugest utterances in 
all music. This, in fine, was a 
memorable occasion, and one 
that held the audience for an 
ovation. 
Arthur Honnegger’s First Sym- 
phony, repeated here for the 
first time since its performance 
on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of the orchestra in 
1530 (for which occasion is was 
composed), remains a difficult 
work to appreciate and, for that 
matter, appraise. Its first move- 
ment is extremely motoric in 
quality, filled with dissonant ten- 
sions and crowded with rhythmic 
complexities, and it never falt-| 
ers in its underlying force and 
urgency. Yet its communica- 
tion remains obscure; it never 
yields; it never communicates} 
sav ein its great energy, its 
austere power. You are always 
impressed and often carried 
along, but not easily; you have 
to listen very hard to find its 
meaning and its purpose. The 
slow movement, of a protracted, 
dirge-like quality of great 
solemnity and bleakness, is clear- 
er in meaning, while the finale, 
a brisk scherzo-like march, con- 
cludes with one of the most 
beautiful and touching passages 
to occur in contermporary music. 
Yet even after 23 years this re- 
mains a difficult nut to crack, 
though the obvious power of iis 
utterance was sufficient yester- 
day to bring it more applause 
than greets much contemporary 
music. | 
The concert began with a 
warm and radiantly beautiful | 
performance of Brahms’ 
“Haydn” Variations, a piece that 
never loseS its freshness and) 
point. Next week Mr. Munch 
will present the first Boston per- 
formance of Prokofieff’s Seventh 
Symphony, as well as excerpts 
from that composer’s “The Love 
for Three Oranges”; Rachman- 
inoff’s Second Piano Concerto 
(Zadel Skolosky, pianist) . and 
Borodin’s Polovtzian Dances. 


Soprano Sings 


Two Excerpts 


From Wagner 


By Harold Rogers 

Something happened yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall 
that has not happened in a 
long, long time. It was the glo- 
rious reinstatement — of the 
Golden Age of operatic singing, 
said to have been sadly lan- 


guishing sjgce he tu of the 
century. Hf pos - ra 
The golden-throa singer 1s 


argaret Harshaw, dramatic 
myench aa of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. If we had 
more singers of Miss Harshaw s 
caliber, there would be no need 
for longing memories. We'd live 
exalted musi lives , in the 


present. ‘Atvtul 
This rare n f out- 


pouring song and noble emotion 
was achieved through the com-~ 
bined talents of Miss Harshaw, 
Charles Munch, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The mu- 
sical fabric, provided by Wag- 
ner, consisted of the Prelude 
and “T,jiebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde” and the “Immola- 
tion Scene” from “Gotterdam- 
-merung.”’ 
) 4p +b | 
The first triumph was achieved 

‘py Mr. Munch in the “Tristan 
‘Prelude where he created a 
tremendous undercurrent of 
‘tension and built the climax to 
‘thunderous intensity. 

Miss Harshaw then stepped 
forward to sing the “Liebestod, 
presenting it subjectively with 
a mien that summoned up the 
scene of Isolde’s great love, 
heartbreak, and demise. Her so- 
prano, though not yet having 
the bountiful opulence of Flag- 
stad’s, is stunning in its clarity, 
brilliance, accuracy, and power. 
How eloquently she built the 
crescendos! How skillfully she 
prepared the climaxes! | 

But the crowning triumph 0 

the concert was the “Tmmola- 
tion Scene’ where Miss Har- 


shaw portrayed  Briinnhi 
lde’ 
agony and eg¢stacy at the canara 
pyre of Siegfried. Mr. Munch’s 
handling of the orchestra was 
no less exciting. Here was the 
perfect collaboration that pro- 
ie a vivid performance. Miss 
: arshaw’s manner while receiv- 
ing the ovation from the stand 
ing listeners was one of hu- 
mility, sincerity, and gracious- 


ness. 
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In his Second, composed some 10 | 


years later, and which 
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eee fe often foe yall Tt 
Ose effects that in- 
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3 acre thus destroying 
eee stnetic value it may 
But even thou 
many fine thi 
phony, it leav 


gh one can see 
ne re this sym- 
; S a total im - 
on 7, is unsatisfactory. One 
| onegger has mad 
an almost willful u rence 
se of disson-~ 
— employing it for startling 
pboroage rather than artistic 
oe es. We shouldn’t rebel at dis-~ 
ry uel tee Part of our 
stem for centuries. 
though usually to a lesser dares 
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than nowada 
ys. But we hav 
— to question it lian it 
ee appear to support the 
asic meaning of the work. 


Zadel Skolovsky will 
soloist in Richeueatanenr yo 
ond Piano Concerto at the 
ag 2a.» concerts by the Bos- 
On Symphony Orchestra. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 
a LL LL 


Seventh ‘Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 27, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 28, at 8:30 o’clock 


PROKOFIEFF..... IS A Reg Scherzo and March from the Opera, 
“The Love for Three Oranges” 


PROROMIIT 6 iG sc Awik BOG oh 6 Se RR HWE oss he os Symphony No. 7 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto; Allegro 
III. Andante espressivo 


IV. Vivace 
(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 
RACHMANINOFF...........- Piano Concerto No. 2, in C minor, Op. 18 


I. Moderato 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
III. Allegro scherzando 


REG Sea an ee .. Polovtzian Dances from “Prince Igor” 


New England Conservatory Chorus, LorNA CooKE DE VARON, conductor 





SOLOIST 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 


Mr. SKOLOvsKY uses the STEINWAY PIANO 
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Seventh ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27, al 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 28, at 8:30 o’clock 


PROKOFIEFF............+....-...-Scherzo and March from the Opera, 
“The Love for Three Oranges 


PROKOFIEFF Symphony No. 7 
I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto; Allegro 
III. Andante espressivo 


IV. Vivace | 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


t Yr J minor, Op. 18 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 2, in C , Op 


I. Moderato 
II. Adagio sostenuto 
III. Allegro scherzando 


éé 4 9? 
BORODIN Polovtzian Dances from “Prince Igor 


New England Conservatory Chorus, LorNA COOKE DE VARON, conductor 


SOLOIST 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 


Mr. SKOLOVsKY uses the STEINWAY PIANO 


Symphony Concert — 
= hony 


sky, pianist, 

ae Te ae” tie a- 
~ aron conductor 

appeared the ‘ 

The program:, Prostam, also, 

Scherzo and 

Symphony. No. 

Concerto No, 2 in’C ‘minds’ ’¢ apenett 


Op. 

Pigvizian anges trom — "Achinaninot 
| By RUDOLPH ELIE 
| A Pleasant, untaxing and 
Wholly enjoyable affair this, en- 
tirely suited to the post-holiday, 
Spirit of relaxation and ease. | 

I speak, of course, for the lis- 
tener, not the performer, For 
as always the conductor, the 
soloist, the men of the orchestra 
and the. choral froup that ap- 
peared in the final number were 
allowed anything but their ease; 
they’ worked hard and tellingly 
ito endow the program with a 
| powerful sweep throughout. 
| To refer to a new Prokofieff 
Symphony as ‘untaxing’ is hardly 
flattering to the work, but there 
is little doubt that the Seventh 
ranks with that composer’s least 
typical productions. The word 
for it, as for the recent works 
of Shostakovitch, is watered 
down. It no more reflects the 
fierce, proud, indomitably witty 
and ingenious Prokofieff of the 
March and Scherzo from “The 
Love For Three Oranges” than 
Shostakovitch’s Brahmsian 
“Song of the Forest’? reflects the 
bursting vigor of the Fifth, | 
| Here and there throughout 
there occur flashes of the pre- 
Pravda Prokofieff, notably in the 
concluding movement, which be- 
gins with that swift, angular 
melodic line couched in a razor- 
sharp busyness and a harmonic 
bite that always set him so far 
above most of his contemporaries, 
But the overall] atmosphere is a 
tired and routine mingling of all 


kinds of styles; there are ecnoes 
of everyone from Sibelius (at the 
beginning) to Berlioz (late in the 
slow movement). These are only 
fleeting suggestions, to be sure, | 
and entirely coincidental, but’ 
could the Prokofieff of the Classi- 
cal Symphony, the Third Piano 
Concerto, “Romeo and Juliet” 
and the Scythian Suite ever be 
said to remind anyone of any- 
thing but Prokofieff? 


All this is not to say the sym- 
phony is not beautiful to hear. 
It is exceptionally so, whether 
it be in one of the most expres- 
sively beautiful slow movements 
of recent years or in the waltz 
movement, which might well be 
called the Soviet ‘La Valse.’ But 
it is not a work that compares in 
any degree to the works that: 
have gone before. It is merely 
a collection of never very dis-| 
tinguished thematie materials 
put together by the hand of one 
of the 20th century’s absolute 
masters of orchestration. 
| This concert brought Zadel 
iSkolovsky back to Boston to do 
‘Rachmaninoff’s wonderfully per- 
rennial Second Concerto, a work 
that for all its familiarity to 
everyone never fails to make a 
Success. For some reason or 
other the piano part never really 
sounded as bright and resonant 
as it might have though this is 
not to say that Mr. Skolovsky 
neglected to inform his perform- 
ance of it with power and virtu- 
osity. He has both in abundance, 
and with them a tendency to be 
a little over-mannered at the 
keyboard, as if playing this piece 
required him to undergo a sort 
of heroic ordeal. He settled 
down in this regard as the con- 
certo progressed and finished it 
with great bravura and style to 
win—as people who play Rach-. 
maninoff’s Second always do—' 
an ovation. sj -iG~y ) /deud/ 

The final dherin™ on Xi! all-, 
Russian program was the set of; 
Polovtzian dances from Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor.” Assisting in the 
presentation of these four bril- 
liant and evocative pieces was the 
New England Conservatory 
Chorus, trained by Lorna Cook 


; 
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If Prokofieff's. Seventh Sym- 
‘phony is an example of what the 
Bolshevik overlords want Soviet 
music to be, we may conclude 
‘that music is the least dangerous 
aspect of the U. S. S.R 


Tt is what you might call a 
“folksong symphony,”.a delight- 
in = 4 ee +8 


and harmless collection of 
funes. It is so childlike, for Pro-| 
kofieff, and so corny in style and’ 
idiom, that I must conclude it was 
written under official duress. The 
facts of its’ first performance in 
Moscow, Oct. 11, 1952, and subse- 
quent approval in Pravda, lend 
weight to that belief. We do not, 
and perhaps never shall, know 
what® effect Prokofieff’s final ill- 
ness, upon him as he wrote, had 
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“Love for Three Oranges.” 
there are suggestions of Kabalev- 
sky or Khatchatourian, as some 
yesterday suggested, we may gs- 
sume Prokofieff taught them first, 
or that, making a wild play of 
imagination, they might have 
touched up the Seventh Symphony. 
There is almost no structure in 
this work. It is, rather, a Succession 
of eniomee: tunes and bright if 
overly simple rhythmic schemes. 
If Prokofieff, had composed with-. 
out constraint he would, I am sure, 
have given us a score with more 
“bite.” The technic, however, is} 
assured, just like the technic of} 
any number of Hollywood musical 
film hacks, of -whom the Sym-| 
phony is all too remindful at 1‘any 
times. You seldom, in this work, 
get far away from a hint of dance 
or folksong. Neither did Mahler, 
but think of the cleverness or 
treatment and texture in compari- 
son with this pale and saccharine 
product! of | 
~ Mr. Munch was smart to begin 
these ‘concerts with the excerpts 
from “The Love for Three 
Oranges” which shows what.a vast 
difference exists between that free 
and imaginative opera and the. 
Symphony. | 
Zadel Skolovsky gave a wholly 
satisfactory performance of the 
solo part in Rachmanioff’s familiar, 
lromantic and Slavacally sensuous 
\Concerto, In quality of tone, in 
jrhythmie vitality and over-all in- 
terpretive distinction, Mr. Skolov- 
pad proved admirable, even though 
there were a few untidy details of 
finger articulation, The orchestral 
portion went supe-bly. Mr. Munch 
concluded this all-Russian program 
with a rousing performance of the 
“Polotvsian Dances,” wherein the 
New England Conservatory Chorus 
took a notably creditable part. 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY- 


THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Eighth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 11, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


STRAVINSKY... 


Danses Conce 
rtantes 
I. Marche — Introduction 


Pas d’action 

Théme varié 

Pas de deux 

Marche — Conclusion 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra 
Allegro non troppo 


Scherzando: Allegro molto 
Andante 


Finale: Allegro 
(Soloist: RuTH PossELt. Tob 


Performed in mem ¢ comducted by CHARLES Muncx) 


ory of Jacques Thibaud 
INTERMISSION 


Adagio from the Tent 


(First performance in Boston) 


h Symphony 


Italian Capriccio, Op. 45 


This program will end about 3:55 Oclock on 
10:10 on Saturday Evening. 


turday concerts are broad 
Station WGBH (FM). cen ho ee 


Friday Afternoon, 
The Friday and Sa 
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leadershi 

conductor in the Ra 

sought out every exotic color in 
these quasi-barbaric dances to 
give them a rousing and excit- 
ing quality their familiarity 
could well deny them. 

The orchestra is on tour next 
week, returning on Dec. 11 when 
Richard Burgin offers Stravin- 
isky’s Danses Concertantes, Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole (Ruth Pos- 
selt, soloist), the Adagio from 
Mahler’s Tenth Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky's Italian Caprice, 


First Boston Hearing 
for Prokofieff Seventh 


Seventh program in the Friday after- 
noon——Saturday evening series of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Charles 
Munch music director. At Symphony 
Hall. Prokofieff: Scherzo and March 
from the opera, “‘The Love for Three 
Oranges’’; Seventh Symphony (first per— 
formances in Boston); Rachmaninoff: 
Second Piano Concerto (soloist, Zade! 
Skolovsky): Borodin: ‘‘Polovtzian Dan- 
ces’, form “Prince Igor” _ (assisting 
chorus, that of the New England Con- 
servatory, Lorna Cooke de Varon con-— 
ductor), 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


If Prokofieff's Seventh Sym- 
phony is an example of what the 
Bolshevik overlords want Soviet 
music to be, we may conclude 
that music is the least dangerous, 
aspect of the U. S. S. R. | 

It is what you might call a 
“folksong symphony,” a delight- 
ful and harmless collection of 
funes. It is so childlike, for Pro- 
kofieff, and so corny in style and 
idiom, that I must conclude it was 
written under official duress. The 
facts of its first performance in 
Moscow, Oct. 11, 1952, and subse- 
quent approval in Pravda, lend 
weight to that belief. We do not, 
and perhaps never shall, Know 
what effect Prokofieff’s final ill- 
ness, upon him as he wrote, had 
upon the score, or whether, in 
some of his seemingly innocent 
drolleries, he might have been 
flinging his own, last joke at the 
governmental goons in charge of 
making Soviet Musica] art toe the 


party line. th» IS . 3 Se rfnn 

Nor. is it important, cept as 
a sidelight upon the sunset months 
of what had been a great career. 


in music. The point is that the’ 
man who created the “Scythian” 


and “Chout” Suites, the Piano and) 
Violin Concertos, and the Fifth 
Symphony, here penned a work! 
totally uncharacteristic of his | 
genius. The idiom of the Seventh 
Symphony veers between the sort 
of late romantic harmonic and 
orchestral style that Mahler used) 
more than 40 years ago, and a 
handful of echoes, in terms of 
orchestral detail, from his own. 
“Love for Three Oranges.” If 
there are suggestions of Kabalev- 
sky or Khatchatourian, as some 
yesterday suggested, we may @gs- 
sume Prokofieff taught them first, 
or that, making a wild play of 
imagination, they might have 
touched up the Seventh Symphony. 

There is almost no structure in 
this work. It is, rather, a succession 
of enjoyable tunes and bright if 
overly simple rhythmic schemes. 
If Prokofieff had composed with- 
out constraint he would, I am sure, 
have given us a score with more 
“bite.” The technic, however, 1s 
assured, just like the technic of 
any number of Hollywood musical | 
film hacks, of whom the Sym- 
phony is all too remindful at 1 any 
times. You seldom, in this work, 
get far away from a hint of dance 
or folksong. Neither did Mahler, 
but think of the cleverness or 
treatment and texture in compari- 
son with this pale and saccharine 
product! 

Mr. Munch was smart to begin 
these concerts with the excerpts 
from “The Love for Three 
Oranges” which shows what.a vast 
difference exists between that free 
and imaginative opera and the 
Symphony. 

7.adel Skolovsky gave a wholly 
satisfactory performance of the 
solo part in Rachmanioff's familiar, 
‘romantic and Slavacally sensuous 
‘Concerto, In quality of tone, in 
irhythmic vitality and over-all in- 
‘terpretive distinction, Mr. Skolov- 
‘sky proved admirable, even though 
‘there were a few untidy details of 
‘finger articulation, The orchestral 
| portion went supecbly. Mr. Munch 
concluded this all-Russian program 
with a rousing performance of the 
\“Polotvsian Dances,” wherein the 
'New England Conservatory Chorus 
‘took a notably creditable part. 
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nie Espagnole was an 
it aume to be dedicated to the 
memory of one of our greatest 
violinists. Perhaps some _ very 
personal and private reason 
prompted Mr. Munch in this 
choice. Nevertheless, there was 
great rapport between conductor 
and soloist and the performance 
made the effect intended, flashy 
and colorful. Miss Posselt mer- 
ited the resounding ovation she 
received for her spirited playing 
and for her poise exhibited 1n 
the last movement when 4 
broken string forced her to bor- 
row the concertmaster’s instru- 
ment to conclude the final bars. 
Tchaikovsky's Italian Caprice, 
another hemi-demi-semi-classica] 
item, closed the program. Mr. 
Burgin elected to take this short 
piece at snail's pace, squeezing 
every bit of resonance- from 
Tchaikovsky's notes. This de- 
prived the work of its Italian 
vivacity but made it evident that 
a conductor who wishes to can 
still draw a beautiful and rich 
tone from our orchestra. 


| Burgin, Munch, Posselt 
Appear With Symphony 


Fri- 
air of concerts in the Fri- 
dav attermoon-Saturday Pe oe at 
by the Boston Symphony, Orches ae 
§ymphon Hall. The program: uae 
vinsky: anses Once eT ae. 
s at these concerts); alo: 
So mphonie Espagnole_ (in memory 6 
Jacques Thibaud: soloist, Ruth Posselt 
" a hd 2% . , ‘pat 
See ee Some the Tenth Symphony soe 
erformances in Boston); Tchai cONEEY | 
talian Caprice. All but tne Sy mp “ee 
spagnole was conducted by ic 


urgin, te) 
By CYRUS DURGIN 4 
It was a peculiar and mostly 
ing program—even if it did 
ee putea the end—that Richard 
Burgin chose for his first a get 
ances this season conducting 7 
Boston Symphony. Nor does Be 
conduct the entire concert, si 
in the first half comes the Lalc 
Symphonie Espagnole, in reer y 
sf Jacques Thibaud, conducted y 
the late violinist’s old friend oi 
former pupil, Charles Munc 4 
Also a devoted pupil of Thibau 
was the soloist this week, violin- 
ist Ruth Posselt. No better t seh 
to'a great French- musician coulc 
have been arranged, for in addl- 
tion to the personal association be- 


tween him and the soloist and ee 
r, the Lalo work is one whic 
Thibadd himself had played here. 
Miss Posselt gave another of 
her beautifully-poised, clearly- 
bowed and fingered performances, 
one that rode on a tone large and 
rich and bright. That 1s, until a 
point toward the close of the finale, 
when her E string snapped. Miss 
Posselt took the accident coolly in 
stride, swapped instruments with 
temporary concert master Alfred 
Krips and finished the piece. Mean-| 
while, Mr. Munch and the orches-' 
tra had given Miss Posselt a su-| 
perb and full-bodied collaboration. 
The Symphonie Espagnole 1s well-| 
worn today, old-fashioned, too | 
but its tunes are nice, the struc-| 
ture solid, and it is well worth | 
hearing from time to time: There 
was most cordial response from 


the Friday au ‘eat especigliy for 
Miss Posselt. 3 
Stravinsky’s Danses Con@ertantés, 


new to these concerts, probably 
will not turn up frequently here- 
after. They are good Stravinsky 
and good ballet music, also dec- 
orative art, but they are syn- 
thetic and sterile, and the harmonic 
complication sounds mostly like 
artificial out-of-key additions to a 
basically plain texture, In their 
tricky, buoyant rhythms the 
Danses Concertantes are most ef- 
fective. andseven there 1 SUSpec: 
they, make best effect if presented 
as accompaniment to dancing. 
Anyway, it was good to hear them 
; a first-rate orchestra. | 
P Whe Mantes excerpt was very in- 
teresting, if long for its BVP erence 
Ernest Krenek finished in eget : 
orchestration of the incomple + 
sketch left by Mahler at his dea : 
in 1911. It is a meditative oe =e 
song of death, erste gh od Abe 
horrendously dissonant chord weg 
is both a powerful emotlo 
climax and a chilling suggestion ba 
annihilation, The style 1s Sk greet 
Mahler. long-phrased pee. : 
a restless, constantly changing yt 
monic foundation which cay hee : 
vou that Mahler, had he Pe . 
while longer, would have reer 
something analogous to the 2- oat 
stvle. The performance, Pow sti 
from one conspicuously sag tpehtn: 
of string ensemble, was ¢€10qU 
| sensitive. - | 
boi ag ho conducting wet. i 
always, of the superior on Mager 
larly sort which has helpe B+ 
him lis reputation as oe ae 
musician. But what does 1€ a 
in Tchaixovsky’'s Sa eee at 
that justifies disturping | roe 
upon this plodding, banal score: 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Symphony Concert 


Charles Munch took French 
leave of the Fifty-Piece-Stan- 
dard-Repertoire yesterday after- 
noon for the seventh program of 
the symphony series, and for his 
Sabbatical presented a Friday 
Afternoon at the Pops, 

Russian names filled the pro- 
fram, composed of Prokofieff’s 
Scherzo and March from the 
opera “The Love for Thrée 
Oranges,” Prokofieff’s Symphony 
No. 7, Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto No, 2 ( played by Zadel 
Skolovsky), and Borodin’s Po- 
Jovtzian Dance from “Prince 
Ignor” (sung by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus). 

The Scherzo and March, Prok- 
okofieff at his witty best, was 
Biven a sparkling performance 
under the direction of Mr. 
Munch, who appreciates every 
bit of the humor and exploits 
every bit of the color in those 
Satirical excerpts, | 

The Seventh Symphony, Prok- 
ofieff at his apologetic worst, 
received its first Boston per-| 
formance yesterday; even at his 
worst Prokofieff is not a dull! 
composer, but one expects of him 
& more daring musical vocabu-' 
lary. The Seventh was his wan 
Swan song, dictated by the’ 
necessity for pleasing the ata- 
Vistic tastes of Kremlin cretins 


unable to mo fond Tchai- 
kovsky. Hf-2 F $9 Pat | 


Lush Hollywood tunes fill 
the symphony, none of them 
formally developed since ‘“bour- 
gcois formalism” is rewarded in 
the Soviet Union these days by 
& cold shoulder of Siberian 
frigidity. The Symphony is in 
the customary four movements; 
the allegretto, which is ordinarily 
third, and the andante, which is 
ordinarily second, are inter- 
changed. If it were not for the 
superlative orchestration and the 
Peter-and-the-Wolf-like use of 
woodwinds, one would hardly 


identify this hit-tune potpourri 
“Ss Prokofieffian. 


Stylistically contemporary, al- 
though composed half a century. 
apart, are the Prokofieff sym-| 
phony and the Rachmaninoff con-| 
certo. The Second Concerto has 
been given the juke-box treat-| 
ment, a process which breeds the 
inevitable concomitant of famili- 
arity. From a histrionic stand- 
point, Mr. Skolovsky undoubtedly 
merited the ovation given him 
for his performance of this con- 
certo, for he played in the grand 
manner, weaving emotionally 
over the keyboard, breathing 
hard as he thundered octaves, 
and tossing his dark hair as he 
sentimentalized the rich melodies, 


Mr. Munch’s metier is the pro- 
duction of brilliant effects, and 
the choice of Borodin’s Polovt- 
zian Dances as the fina! selection 
on the program was well-advised. 
He is also exceptionally skilful in 
the handling of choral] material, 
and the inclusion of the New 
England Conservatory Chorus in 
the performance Zave him an 
opportunity to demonstrate his 
facility once again. It is a com- 
mon and laudable practice on the 
part of the conductor to restore 
vocal parts to scores from which 
they have been deleted too often. 


Splendidly trained by Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, the chorus was 
somewhat too small and rather 
too refined in tone to cope with 
the elemental Savagery of this 
Particular score. Although the 
choral tone was lacking in weight 
and tang, it was interesting to 


hear the score as Borodin in- 
tended it. 





ling Polovtzian. Dance | 
| Borodin’s “Prince fer? } Sees 
In the latter the orchestra was | 


augmented by the New En lan 
Conservatory Chorus, of which 


. | q Lorna Cooke deV 
Piano Concerto }} fector. They sang with verve— 
| @ dynamically and accurately 
» thus adding much 


Skolovsky in Rachmaninov 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch’s Russian pro- 
‘ram in Symphony Hall yester- | 
lay. afternoon was packed with | 
nuch interest and no small ex-— 
‘itement. He led the Boston) 
symphony Orchestra through 
yrilliant and rhapsodic works by 
>rokofiev, Rachmaninov, and 
3orodin. His program contained 
swo pieces de résistance — the 
first Boston performance of Pro- 
kofiev’s Seventh Symphony and 
the Rachmaninov Second Piano 
Concerto, for which Zadel 
Skolovsky was the soloist. 

Though Eugene Ormandy’s re- 
sording of the Prokofiev Seventh 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
i1as been out for some weeks, the 
work takes on colors when heard 
n the hall that display it to far 
etter advantage. 


es 


This was Prokofiev’s final 
symphony, first heard in Moscow 
n October, 1952, less than a | 
rear before his passing. Since | 
he Russian authorities found it | 
icceptable, it was naturally held | 
suspect in Western musical cir- 
‘les, It almost went without say- 
ing that Prokofiev must have 
nade some sacrifice in his ideals 
o bring his. highly individualis- 
ic style intao moye consgpvative 
yatterns. L- @ 4 53 Pana t- 

Such a rifice was evidently 
nade, but if it isn’t.a great sym- 
yhony—according to Prokofiev’s 
tandards or any others—it is a 
food symphony, a very good 
yymphony. He had the experi- 
nce that would enable him to 
sompose a good one through his 
uuperb craftsmanship alone, It 
s not without inspiration, though 
he inspiration appears to be of 
1 less intensive quality than is 
‘ound in his masterpieces. 


YM ee os 


It’s a light-hearted symphony, 
{n the first movement it sings 
and soars in a sort of aspiring 
yricism. The second movement 
s a lilting waltz, cheerful and 
zay. The Andante espressivo has 


— nna — 


he nature of a legend in which 
the symphonist appears as a 
‘raconteur. And the final Vivace 
s a galop. This could bear the 
subtitle of ““A Day at the Races” 
ind is certainly an item that 
Arthur Fiedler should consider | 
‘or the Pops season. Toward the 
‘lose of this movement there is 


a recapitulation of the aspiration | 
theme of the first section. Here | 
is music that Hollywood could | 
appropriate en toto, were it not | 
for the copyright laws. 

It is interesting to find Proko- | 
fiev in this frivolous vein, par- 
ticularly since we know that he 
was physically unwell and ex- 
tremely unhappy toward the end 
of his career. Perhaps he sought 
release in this spirited way. Re- 
gardless of the ingratiating har- 
monies (the dissonance content 
is slight), it is inevitable that 
his strong musical personality 
would leave its stamp. 

The first movement of the 
Rachmaninov Second was 
grandly gorgeous in a way that 
is seldom heard, due no doubt to 
a joint conception of it that Mr. 
Munch and Mr. Skolovsky had 
worked out together. The orches- 
tra was allowed to sing forth in 
all its glory on the sweeping 
melodies, thus relegating the 
piano to the secondary position 
of an obbligato. But even though 
the pianist was working hard 
with little effect, the total im- 
pact was magnificent. 


a Bee 


Mr. Skolovsky had his day, 
however, in the serene Adagio. 
-sostenuto. Here he brought out. 
the tender quality through his | 
fluid, eloquent, and poignant 
playing. The final Allegro gave 
him many opportunities to dis- 
play his crisp, sparkling style. 
He took his bows to much ap- 
plause mingled with cheers. 
Mr. Munch opened the con- 
|cert with an incisive and electric 
‘reading of the Scherzo and 
'Marech from Prokofiev’s opera, 
“The Love for Three Oranges.” . 
He closed with a splashily col- | 
‘orful performance of the swir-| 


other major music capitals. I left!be grateful for his 


_ made my debut with L’Or- 
ichestre Symphonique de Paris’ fell 

} y) , arisifelt he had rea is ¥ 
under the direction of Pierre Mon-!when 1 toure we tl on 


to a concert 


that was ; 
ibbelstives aited _ with 


Ruth Posselt Speaks of Her Association 
With French Violinist Jacques Thibaud 


There will be a three-star O 
l Gus en | | s ! 
Rehearsal of the Boston Agdinhses le icapoinney ti: par 


Orchestra at Symphony Hai] At a ama The Hague, Vienna, 
morrow evening, where both Berlin and Milan. Later he intro- 
~harles Munch and Richard Bur-|duced me to Pablo Casals, ‘for 


gin will . | 
will conduct and Ruth Posselt|whom I played several hours, and 


bea fa ee ae Biemncatad Ps exes was 50 great, he 
Miss Pose " e | ledlately arranged for ;: 

ton Pings) Bs Wri play the |Spain for me the following pan 
Saturday concerts e Friday and|where I played 18 concerts, with 
Soy Sep iat F in memory ofjorchestras and in recital 
Thibaud whe ai Jacques | “One of the experiences I most 
airplane nottdent nh pg in anjenjoyed with Thibaud was my 
who studied the ore it ae eeenaion in the Bach Double 
ied’ enntetionis rk wi Thi- | Violin Concerto, and various other 

; utes the following|/works written for two violins, in 


. i ‘i cigti with|concerts throughout Europe, I 
Whe adinel ; ‘ ae ~ amg two Summers with him and 
me play in Boston (193 me. Thibaud at St. Jean-de-Luz, 


, he urged| where I concentra 
: 7 ted 
me to come to Europe and offered /repertcire. I truly felt like nase 


to arrange my debut in Paris and|ber of the family, and will always 


a intense interest 
votion, He was as happy as 
IT over my success in Europe, and 


for Europe within a few months\and de 


teux. Saat: thie tik d extensively abroad 
meee : Sele, tor the following seve 

se Thibaud spoke to an important up to the outbreak of “hostilities 
presario, and I made further there.” 


Adagio of Mahler Tenth 
On Schedule for Week End 


When Richard Burgin con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the week-end concerts 
in the Adagio from Gustav 
Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, he 
bow er ge Boston audiences 

1e1r Hrs earing of a work movements for the opening and 
which is only now becoming close, two scherzos and a cen- 
generally known. It embodies tral intermezzo to be called 
i ay the most advanced poly- “Purgatorio.” Until 1924, it re- 
4 + ating 7 ee: py mained a mystery how far he 

Short] 4 324 hae had progressed with the music. 

i901 Seite ore nis passing in At that time the composer’s 
, Mahler began work on a. widow published the complete 


Tenth Symphony partly to over- 
come the premonition that the 
Ninth was to be his last—as it 
had been for Beethoven and 
Bruckner. He sketched five 
movements for the work: slow 
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sketches in a@ limited facsimile 
edition, an unprecedented step. 
Audiences can see it on display 
in the glass case at Symphony 


Hall. | 
The edition is of great inter- 


est to musicians, because it 
shows the process of composi- 
tion in several stages, with all 
revisions, elaborations, and de- 
letions, as well as two or more 
separately scored versions of 
some of the movements. The 
score also contains a number of 
hastily scrawled exclamations 
for the eyes of the composer’s 
wife, as well as some semi- 
programmatic effusions penned 
under the emotional stress of 
creation. 

Musicians in 1924 began to 
perceive that at least sections 
of the symphony could be made 
ready for performance, (A par- 
allel case is that of Bartok’s 
Viola Concerto of 1945.) 

The task fell to the noted 
Viennese composer, Ernst Kre- 
nek, who now lives in this coun- 
try. The score of the opening 
Adagio and the “Purgatorio” 
Was published, and these parts 
of the work have had frequent 
performances in Europe. 

Both movements were first 
performed in America by the 
composer’s nephew, Fritz Mah- 
ler, conducting the Erie Phil- 
harmonic in December, 1949. 

K. G. R. 


Violinist Not Upset 


By Snapped String 


Violinist Ruth Posselt gave 
more than 2000 people an un- 
programmed thrill at yester 
day afternoon’s concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. A string of her 
violin snapped while she played 
as soloist the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” with the 100-man 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
There was a moment of hush in 
the audience. The orchestra 
came to a stop. Miss Posselt 
calmly walked to the first vio- 
linist, exchanged fiddles with 
him, conferred briefly with 
Conductor Charles Munch 


about where to pick up the 
symphony, then continued bril- 
liantly, finishing to an ovation. 
Veteran observers said _ the 


incident was almos rece- 
dented. 42 ~]2- IP 
By TUCKER KEISER 


Yesterday afternoon Charles 
Munch shared podium honors 
with Richard Burgin, concert- 
master and assistant conductor, 
at the Symphony Concert. Mr. 
Burgin conducted two works 
never before performed during 
these concerts, Stravinsky’s 
Danses Concertantes and the 
Adagio. from Mahler’s Tenth 
Symphony, as well as the Tchai- 
kovsky warhorse, Italian Ca- 
price. Mr. Munch dedicated his 
reading of lLalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole to the memory of 
Jacques ‘Thibaud, the _ great 
French violinist who died earlier 


this year. Ruth Possel4 wag the 
soloist. l2~ 2-$3 P. oat 

The anses Concertantes, 
scored for chamber orchestra, is 
a ballet arranged by the com- 
poser for concert performances 
and is a brilliant academic ex- 
ercise in sonorities and tricky 
rhythms. A ballet version makes 
visible the melodic line and 
rhythmic complexities; but, like 
most ballet scores performed ir 
concert halls, this work is con- 
siderably less effective when its 
appeal is purely aural. 

Mahler, like Bruckner with 
whom he is so often linked, is 
most eloquent in his adagios, 
always movements of some 
length. This Adagio from the 
posthumous Tenth Symphony is 
a powerful work, expansive and 
profound. The long opening 
theme in the violas describes a 
tortured soul seeking the mean- 
ing of life, the violent outburst 
in the middle portrays the an- 
guished realization that man 
wages a battle he cannot win, 
and the long epilogue expresses 
poignantly the resigned accept- 
ance of fated disaster. 


Ruth. Posselt. week-end Symphony soloist 


Ruth Posselt Soloist 
In Lalo Violin Work 


By Harold Rogers 


There’s a great deal going o 
hse Symphony Hall Saneaets 
this week end. Yesterday after- 
noon Richard Burgin left his 
chair as concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony and took up 
his baton as associate conductor 

Charles Munch, however con- 
ducted the Lalo Symphonie Es- 
pagnole. Ruth Posselt, soloist for 
a Lalo, further heightened the 
ies of her performance by 
ieee are E-string of her 
? right at th 
inal Ba tilly € climax of the 

© program also j 
first performance for ‘Doone 
ee Adagio from Mahier’s Tenth 
+o DD AONY. All these elements—, 
ogether with the diversity of 


talents provide 7] 
Lalo, Mahler, le rehaikor ny? 
—provided much that was in- 
we ur entertaining, plus 
a hon Portions that were in- 
oe a 
Miss Posselt’s minor catastro- 
Phe in the Lalo did nothing to 
Spoil the excellence of her work 
and really turned out to be a 
triumph. True, the music came 
to a stop while she traded im- 
, struments with Alfred Krips, 
| seated in the first chair for these 
concerts. Mr. M 
Consulted the ei and, cam 
ithe musicians to backtrack a few 
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‘colors flying. The ov 


bars. Then, with a fresh start, 


Miss Posselt, Mr. Munch, and the 


orchestra came through . with 
on was 


oad 


tremendous. 
Mr. Munch and Miss Posselt 


had a reason, other than a musi- 
cal one, for appearing together 
in the Lalo work. They played it 
in memory of Jacques Thibaud, 
the eminent French violinist 
who had been their close friend. 
Mr. ‘Munch was once Thibaud’s 
pupil. Miss Posselt coached with 
him in French repertoire. In 
1924 Thibaud was soloist with 
the Boston S$ mphony in this 
same work. be 
Miss Posselt’s playing ‘was 
warmly communicative, though 
perhaps slightly less so than in 
times past. She has the remark- 
able ability to combine a mas- 
culine quality of strength with 
a serene feminine tenderness. 
For the Scherzando her playing 
had a buoyant lilt that swept the 
listener along, The Andante had 
more of the “in memoriam” 
mood, eloquently impassioned 
and richly toned. The Finale, 
with its soupcon of a tango, Was | 
delicious. | 
Mr. Burgin opened the concert _ 
with Stravinsky’s Danses Con-. 
certantes, which he played well 
but not half so well as he did the | 
Mahler Adagio. At heart he must. 
be a romantic; his readings of. 
romantic scores are almost in- 
variably luminous and moving. 
With Stravinsky’s  neoclassi- 
cism, however, he is generaily 
dry or lackluster. 


ES URE 

The Mahler Adagio (posthu- 
mously published in playable 
form after the composer’s sketch 
had been deciphered by Ernst 
Krenek) is harmonically amaz- 
ing. Had Mahler’s writing con- 
tinued further into the 20th cen- 


tury, there is no doubt that he 
would have explored the possi- 
bilities of the atonal realms. 

In this Adagio periods of con- 
templation alternate with rhap- 
sodic aspiration. During these 
climaxes the melodic and har- 
monic elements are splayed apart 
into dissonant areas, producing 
intensely poignant effects that 
seize and hold the emotions. 
Perhaps the movement is too 
long to sustain such tension, but 
it is a heroic piece of musical 
tapestry, boldly delineated. It’s 


a shame that the composer was 
unable to complete the sym- 
phony in finished form, ae 
Mr. Burgin’s closing selection 
was the Tchaikovsky Italian Ca- 
priccio, filled with dark, brassy 
statements and hummable folk 
tunes. It closed the concert on | 
a jovial note. , 
Next week Mr. Munch will | 
present Berlioz’ religious ora-' 


| torio, “L’Enfance du Christ,” 
‘which depicts the Nativity, the 
| Massacre of the Innocents, and 
| the Flight into Egypt. The solo- 
‘ists will be Jennie Tourel, so- 
/prano; Mac Morgan, baritone; 
Lee Cass, bass, and John McCol- 
‘lum, tenor. The New England 
Conservatory Chorus, prepared 


by Lorna Cooke deVaron, will 
assist. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony gave the ninth 
program of e 73d season yesterday 
afternoon. The soloist was Ruth Posselt 
violin. Charles Munch conducted one 
number on the program; the rest was 
conducted by Richard Burgin. The pro- 
gram 
Danses Concertantes Stravinsky 
Symphonie kEspagnole Lal 


Adagio from the Tenth Symphony 
Mahler 


.. Tchaikovsky 


Italian Capriccio, Op. 45.. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
RUTH POSSELT, without 
much room for doubt, is now the 
foremost woman violinist of the 


land. 

She appeared yesterday as 
soloist in Lalo’s perennially beau- 
tiful Symphonie Espagnole_ to 
honor the memory of the late 
Jacques Thibaud with whom she 
and Charles Munch were long 
and devotedly associated; both, 
in fact, were his pupils. While 
this no doubt lent additional fer- 
vor to the occasion for both art- 
ists, there is no questioning that’ 
it was one of the very finest 
traversals by soloists, conductor 
and orchestra alike. 

Although Miss Posselt’s ac- 
complishments on the _ finger- 
board are miracles of speed and 
‘accuracy of intonation, it is her 
bowing arm that provides the 
chiefest wonder here, for with 
it she draws a tone of great 
beauty but one of infinite grada- 
tions of color, and expressivity| 


as well. If on occasion she is. 


inclined to attack the G string 


so lustily as to produce u rasp,’ 


particularly in passages requir- 
ing the sul G effect of playing 
notes on that string usually play- 


led on the” 
Serves to heighten the tension. 
| For while she plays with ease 
and grace, and indeed is as beau- 
tiful to watch as she is to hear 
her playing is characterized by 
an inner fire and verve of great: 
force. Yet with all her force’ 
of expression there is always 
sensibility and poetry in her play- 
ing. In short, it mingles the best 
aspects of the virtuoso and the 
musicianly, of the stage person- 
ality anf 75 serjoys, devoted 

artist. 5 l- 

As it a her fiery‘ ap- 
proach to a whirling pizzicato 
passage in the finale managed 
to snap a string, but’ she ex- 
changed instruments with Al- 
fred Krips, the first violinist. 
and resumed after the slightest 
pause. Despite the seeming uni- 
formity of violins, there are wide 
differences, to sensitized fingers 
and this sort of thing can throw 
a lesser artist, but Miss Posselt 
finished as though nothing had 
happened. Feats of ‘this. kind 
always especially endear a per- 
blac to an audience and Miss 

sselt was giv 
ir given four stage 

Although Mr. Munch conducted 

this one piece, the rest of the 
program was led by Richard Bur- 
gin, who began the concert with 
a Curious little set of dances by 
Stravinsky. The master hand 
is always to be heard in these 
five pieces for a chamber orches- 
tra, and there are moments of 
great beauty, particularly in the 
Theme Varie and the Pas de 
deux. Due, however, to rather! 
more Stravinskian emphasis 
than ‘usual on angular, ever- 
changing rhythms, the work 
really needs the fluidity of mo- 
tion on the ballet stage to 
achieve its best effect. It be- 
longs, in fine, more in the or- 
chestra pit than on the concert 
Stage, but it is a work of singu- 
lar charm nonetheless. 

MR. BURGIN has always had 
a special place for Mahler and 
he has always demonstrated an 
elevated and very gifted ability 
to conduct it as well. The work 
one of the two movements the 
rien, agin completed before his 
os IS a lyric meditation of 

€ most sombre and unusual] 
beauty. Its anguish is sO appar- 
ent throughout as to be almost 
unendurable at times and when 


r strings, it only 


pea a. eee ’ 
— a . = 
| 


te 
URC — . 


it reaches its climax in a gi- 
gantic chord of a searing dis- 
sonance few living experts in 
the field could achieve it js 
,momentously affecting. And the 
|reluctance with which Mahler 
gropes his way to the final 
‘chord, as if dreading to touch it 
Is an awesome thing to hear, _ 

The concert came to a clamor- 
ous conclusion with Tchaikov- 
sky sS “Italian Capriccio,” 4 piece 
obvious although it is, that sends 
you out into the street feeling 


fas warm and sunny as Tchaikov- 


ai, 
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- E AND FIFTY-FOUR 
| SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THRE 


encom RST STOTT 


Ninth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeceMBER 18, at 2:15 o'clock 


BERLIOZ 


The Father of a Family 
The Narrator 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 19, at 8:30 o'clock 


“T’Enfance du Christ,” Sacred Trilogy, Op. 25 


I 
HEROpD’s DREAM 


Recitative 

Night March 

Herod’s Dream 

Chorus of Soothsayers 
The Stable in Bethlehem 
Angel Chorus 


II 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


Overture : 
Farewell of the Shepherds 
The Holy Family’s Rest 


INTERMISSION 


Ill 
THE ARRIVAL AT SAIS 


Recitative ‘ 
The Arrival at Sais os 
Trio of the Young Ishmaeélites 
(Flutes: Doriot ANTHONY, JAMES PAPPOUTSAKIS 


Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA) 


Chorus 
(First performance at these concerts) 


JENNIE ‘TouREL, Soprano 
Mac Morcan, Baritone 


LEE Cass, Bass 
Joun McCo.LiuMm, Tenor 


The New England Conservatory Chorus, LoRNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor 


; 


f 


Tees ee 
ductor’s ilfhess, received a be- 
lated performance — yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony ° Hall. 
Soth Hector Berlioz and Charles 
Munch have a fondness for 
striking effects which led to the 
suspicion that sensationalism 
rather than sensitivity was the 
outstanding characteristic of 
both the composer and the con- 
ductor. Yesterday’s performance, 
probably the first in Boston of 
this. work, demonstrated that 
neither is incapable of medita- 
tive serenity. : 

The work is divided into three 
big parts: Herod’s Dream, the 
Flight into Egypt, and the Ar- 
rival at Sais, Berlioz, who 
wrote his own libretto, freely 
adapting the St. Matthew ac- 
count of the early years of 
Jesus, uses the device of a nar- 
rator to introduce various sec- 
tions, to shift the scenes, and 
to comment on the action. Each 
of the big scenes is divided into 


orchestral interludes, solos. ets 
As in all oratorio# a 3 fk 


paratus is necessary, comprised 
of soloists, orchestra and chorus. 
The soloists yesterday were the 
incomparable Jennie -Tourel, 
listed on the program as a so- 
prano; Mac Morgan, baritone; 
Lee Cass, bass, and the ubiquitous 
John McCollum, tenor. 2 
_The New England Conserva- 
tory Chorus, augmented for the 
occasion apparently, sang the 
choral part with a precision 
which even they must have found 
unbelievable. Trained te a fare- 
theewell by Lorna Cooke de 
Varen, they sang, if anything, 
just a bit too well; they got 
honors for beauty of ‘tone, they 
French diction, for 


got honors for Fre: 


f ; y for 
. J ae . 5 J 
| ee 
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gat bf iia , é ; 
me process of polishing perfec- 


S 
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consistently subdued score. Phere 


are, it is true, certain passé ges 
Of greater comparative interest: 
the modal Herod’s Air, the hyth- 
mic Incantation Music, the‘ ethe- 
rial Angels’ Song, and the fugual 
Ishmaelite Chorus. . hil 

Regretably, Mr. Munch 
to shorten two other int 
‘sections; he omitted the middle 
‘stanza of the naive Shepherd’s 
Farewell to the Holy Family and 


allowed the two flutists, Doriot 
Anthony and James Pappout- 
'sakis, and harpist Bernard 
‘Zighera, no repeats in the most 
beautiful instrumental selection, 
the Serenade, _— | 
Of the soloistg@*the most im- 
pressive was, of course, our 
Jennie, who as usual batted for 
1000—well, anyway, 1000 minus 
one quarter-note. John McCol- 
lum, a rising star in the musical 
firmament, sang the part of the 
narrator with distinction. Mac 
Morgan and Lee Cass, baritone 
and bass, respectively, though 
Singing with assurance, seemed 
rather disturbed by the con- 
flicting demands made on their 
vocal organs by French diction 
and voice production. Accuracy 
of pitch is the first casu ty 
when one does battle with th 
Gallis tongue, and Mr. Cass lost 
several such battles. = = 
Although “L’Enfance du Christ” 
may never replace the “Messiah” 





FIFTY-FOUR 
SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND 
Ninth “P rogram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 18, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 19, at 8:30 o’clock 


“T’Enfance du Christ,’’ Sacred Trilogy, Op. 25 


I 
HEROD’s DREAM 


BERLIOZ 


Recitative 

Night March 

Herod’s Dream 

Chorus of Soothsayers 
The Stable in Bethlehem 
Angel Chorus 


II 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
Overture 


Farewell of the Shepherds 
The Holy Family’s Rest 


INTERMISSION 


[il 
THe ARRIVAL AT SAIS 
Recitative : 
The Arrival at Sais 


élites 
Trio of the Young Ishmaé ne 
(Flutes: DortotT ANTHONY, JAMES PAPPOUTSAKIS 


Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA) 


Chorus 
(First performance at these concerts) 


JENNIE TourREL, Soprano 


MAC MorcGANn, Baritone 
Joseph 


Herod l Lee Cass, Bass 


a healing a. FOMmED JOHN McCotiuMm, Tenor 
eC p 


.E DE RON, Conductor 
The New England Conservatory Chorus, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Boston Symphony 
Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ,” 
a sacred trilogy, promised by Mr, 
Munch for two seasons ago and 
cancelled because of the con- 
‘ductor’s illness, received a be- 
lated performance yesterday 


afternoon in Symphony § Hall. 
30th Hector Berlioz and Charles 
Munch have a_ fondness for 
striking effects which led to the 
suspicion that sensationalism 
rather than sensitivity was the 
outstanding characteristic 0 
both the composer and the con- 
ductor. Yesterday’s performance, 
probably the first in Boston of 
this work, demonstrated that 
neither is incapable of medita- 
tive serenity. 

The work is divided into three 
big parts: Herod’s Dream, the 
Flight into Egypt, and the Ar- 
rival at Sais. Berlioz, who 
wrote his own libretto, freely 
adapting the St. Matthew ac- 
count of the early years of 
Jesus, uses the device of a nar- 
rator to introduce various sec- 
tions, to shift the scenes, and 
to comment on the action. Each 
of the big scenes is divided into 
orchestral interludes solos, duets 
and choruses, f ” .- 

AS in all oratorio J a, 
paratus is necessary, comprised 
of soloists, orchestra and chorus. 
The soloists yesterday were the 
incomparable J €nnie Tourel, 
listed on the program as a so- 
prano; Mac Morgan, baritone; 
Lee Cass, bass, and the ubiquitous 
John McCollum, tenor., 

The New England Conserva- 


tory Chorus, augmented for the 
occasion apparently, sang the 


choral part with a precision 
which even they must have found 
unbelievable. Trained tc a fare- 
theewell by Lorna Cooke de 
Varen, they sang, if anything, 
just a bit too well; they got 
honors for beauty of tone, they 
got honors for French diction, for 
vitality — they passed. Only a 
mechanical brain makes absolute- 


ty no mistakes; an error or two 
now and then is evidence that the 
artist is in the throes of current 
creation. (For example, Miss 
Tourel, Bar 48, Scene a) A 
chorus rehearsing feverishly for 
an important concert can, and in 
this case did, go a little stale in 
the process of polishing perfec- 
tion. 

Accustomed to the violent dy- 
namic contrasts in the other 
‘works of Berlioz, one is apt to be 
surprised and disappointed by the 
lack of peaks and valleys in this 
consistently subdued score. There 
pre it is true, certain passages 
‘of greater comparative interest: 
the modal Herod’s Air, the rhyth- 
mic Incantation Music, the ethe- 
|rial Angels’ Song, and the fugual 
iIshmaelite Chorus. 

_ Regretably, Mr. Munch chose 
to shorten two other interesting 
sections; he omitted the middle 
stanza of the naive Shepherd’s 
Farewell to the Holy Family and 
allowed the two flutists, Doriot 
Anthony and James Pappout- 


sakis, and harpist Bernard 


Zighera, no repeats in the most 
beautiful instrumental selection, 
the Serenade, 

Of the soloiste > the most im- 
pressive was, of course, our 
Jennie, who as usual batted for 
1000—well, anyway, 1000 minus 
one quarter-note. John McCol- 
lum, a rising star in the musica] 
firmament, sang the part of the 
narrator with distinction. Mac 
Morgan and Lee Cass, baritone 
and bass, respectively, though 
singing with assurance, seemed 
rather disturbed by the con- 
flicting demands made on their 
vocal organs by French diction 
and voice production. Accuracy 
of pitch is the first casualty 
when one does battle with the 
Gallis tongue, and Mr. Cass lost 
several such battles. 

Although “L’Enfance du Christ” 
may never replace the “Messiah” 
aS a Boston Christmas rite, it 
would afford a welcome change 
from the Handelian fare offered 
us by every local choral group 
every year. 



































| Chorus Leader Lorna de Varon 
i Rising Star in Hub Music World 


bers, she had accom ie grilling 
Pall By CYRUS DURGIN ble feat in vr ergy eee, for its 
ni ; the rising stars of music tee er iosan Hall concert. Nor 
mili} e Tl recen ; ; 
: | i | Pla is a slim, dark-haired, || inere forthcoming any ae 
ain dark-eyed lady who conducts the | 0. oluble listing of what she 


servatory Chor-, ' zs 
| | fo gg anypeomodgrrag. groblet Cooke de| done. Mrs. de Varon is the mo 
| | | 


| iet but thoroughly knowing 
| | in five years she has! jsort, quiet. 
Bil wee the post she has brought the, |of her business. 





ervatory Chorus to new dlis- ; = 
finetion and excellence. Her most |4 Good Pinch-Hitter i 
Bi 3 t contribution to music In | The usual early studies j : pia 
i this city | aration of the | mplified by voice training 
mt this city is the prepé ston Sikes \were amp voice training 
| choral part of ayes eld ep: and organ Loy vo 7 oe ae 
| will prese tat the concerts by the irhedi whe got a chance to work 
Boston. Sym hony Orchestra Fri- | With G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
day atteznoo aturgay, eve- or of the Harvard Glee Club 
ning fof 53 es macielifte Choral Society, and 
| Mi Alinauth fhe is suid th cared 
| sh she is ‘all@vivacity and arted the de Varon caree 
i thority when on the conductor’s| age Bose, conducting. For two years 
| he 9 gto plain to see, one day) she studied with the widely 
ea | | lesteemed Mr. Woodworth, and be- 
| \came his assistant. Then came two 
| |\Summers as a pupil of Robert 
| ‘Shaw, founder of the famed Rob- 
i | ert’ Shaw Chorale, at the Berk- 
' shire Music Center in Tangle- 
wood, There was, too, study of 
theory with Nadia Boulanger, 
composition with Walter Piston 
‘and choral composition with Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison. 

Then one mid-season, Mrs. de 
Varon received a summons from 
Bryn Mawr College to replace the 
chorus leader, who had resigned. 
A stint of pinch-hitting lengthenea 
into a stay of nearly four years 
as assistant professor of oer 

s she says, “was very for- 
a Hg gw | respects, musical and 
personal, because at that time my 
husband returned from military 
service.” He is Jose de Varon, a 
Boston lawyer. Last Summer Mrs. 
‘de Varon was on the staff of the 

Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 

wood as assistant to Hugh Ross, 1n 
_ the choral department. aig Moho 
| >surne the, pos cap - 

in the trustees’ room at the New, dt fa “i 1633 Sete 
England Conservatory last week, Music. fein the farmile - de 
that Mrs. de Varon does not es-| Varon’s mother, tazel Watts 
pecially enjoy talking about her-| Cooke, was a professional and 
self. The basic facts Satie pscien dl wrote several ig Sng Ss 
tae i. Chicano: conved with her a. Lag were theatre peo 
amily when she was 20 to pen would call “trouping ood, 
| mand. went to Wellesley, and took , fgg 1a ip ne es age, Pagntyg 


ate study at Radcliffe. 1 asking that she prepare the 
} ee rene were just modest and ng ve in the Polovetsian 


i! leasant “Thank you's” when it nces of Borodin, which were to 
4 was mentioned that only this Fall, om presented by ihe Boston Sym- 


Vi starting with 90 percent rewmem- y chy.’ It was the Thanksgiving 
4 
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Was Riven over the erforman 
lioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ’ vdiis 










week-end, but she got on the 
telephone, rounded up as many as 
‘she could of the Conservatory 
‘Alumni Chorus, and had prepared 
them in four days. I fo: one, can 
‘testify they sang very nicely. 

| What, in Mrs. de Varon’s belief. 
is required for choral conducting 
in addition to musical competence? 


“You have to know people,” she 
Smiles. 
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Lee Cass, bass soloist at the 
week-end concerts by the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


Symphony Concert | 


The  Bosto 
i Charles nh Symphony orchestra, 


Munch conducting, gave the 


j pa 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. Sup. 


Tourel, soprano; | 


Mac Morgan, bass; John mMeCoilum, ienor 


e Cass, bass. Assisting was the 


N. E. Onservatory orchestra. - 
Varon Cooke. conductor. The yg 


Program 
er- 





By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Berlioz’ non-liturgical cantata 


“L’Enfance du Christ” is one of 
the most singular—and most. 


singularly beautiful— orks in all 
music, 





ad we 
Given 4. st Boston perform-. 


ance in many years yesterday 
afternoon it held the audience en- 
thralled both by the poetry of the 


words’ and the music, and the 
poetryof the performance itself, 
whi Was On a spiritual plane of 
st’ m character. In- 
~ the’ Ormance was of 
such:a lofty character it all but 
obscured: the fact that Berlioz’ 
methods.here,’ as in the Requiem. 
are entirely secular. 
However, if the music is secu- 
lar, in Contrast, say, to Bach’s St. 
John ‘Passion, its atmosphere 
throughout is of infinite spiritual 
tenderness. At no time, even in 
the scene in which the sooth- 
Sayers of Herod’s troubled 
dreams demand that he put to 
death every child under two in 
Bethlehem does the composer cal] 
upon the violent forces so typical 
of his style. There hardly exisits 
a real fortissimo in the entire 90 
minutes, nor a fast or rushing 
tempo. The work is quiet almost 
to the point of inaudibility at 
times; the moods gentle and 
meditative, the rhythms soft and 
flowing and yielding always, the 
melodies long and untroubled and 
ever expressive. 


Skill Prodigious 


In close examination perhaps, 
the music is anything but sub- 
stantial; reduced to a plano 
score it would be found to be 
thin and tenuous, but this ap- 
plies to the whole body of Ber- 
lioz’ music. Yet so prodigious is 
his skill with sounds, whether ij) 
the use of a thesaurus of orches- 
tral colors and tints (in this 
case with the transparency of 
water colors) or in the use. of 
the human voice, he evokes a 
mood not iess than magical, 

As this affecting legend of the 
flight of Mary and Joseph into 
Egypt with the Christchild to 
escape Herod’s terror unfolds, 
the very essence of Berlioz’—and 
all French composer’s—wonder- 
ful ear for the musical value of 
words. is revealed. Where in 
Italian music (in connection with 
opera, of course), it is the voice| 
and in Greman music it is the! 







orchestra, in French music it is’ 
the word, and Berlioz here dem- 
onstrates that rule of thumb in 
truly classic fashion. Not a 
Syllable escapes its precise miu- 
sical value, not a word ever ap- 
pears out of its musical con- 
text (as, for example, words ap- 





so ludicrously out of musi- 
Tak nbertent in Stravinsky’s “The 
Rake’s Progress’). And always 
‘these words are italicized in the 
orchestral miusic itself; when | 
Mary cries out that she suffers, 
that cry is echoed ever so sadly 
in the strings. This sort of thing, 
which might be' obvious in an- 
other’s treatment abounds in the 
score, even to the sound of Jo- 
seph’s knocking on the door. 
And always, too, the words can 
be heard, comprehended, even 
felt. 

All this, it goes without say- 
ing, depends on a performance in 
which lingual capacities of ° the 
soloists and chorus are on the 
highest level, and so it was yes- 
terday. Mr. Munch himself has 
always displayed a particular 
sensitivity to language in its mu- 
sical expressivity and, with a 
quite evident devotion to this 
particular work, he achieved 
stunning results with soloists 
and chorus alike. Since French 
is not my native tongue I am 
of course -unable to state that 
that accent was unimpeachable, 
but it seemed to me to be so. 

I was a little fearful, before 
the concert, that the Messr. Mor- 
gan, Cass and McCollum might 
be at a disadvantage to be cast 
with Jennie Tourel in the leading 
roles, but such didn’t prove to 
be the case. Miss Tourel her- 
self certainly dominated in the 
always’ matchless quality of her 
singing, but Mac Morgan sang 
Joseph with great authority and 
splendor of tone. John McCol- 
lum.and Lee Cass sang very well, 
too, ‘but their voices were not 
always of sufficient carrying 
power and range, though stylist- 

ically excellent. The chorus of 
the New England Conservatory, 
trained for the occasion by 
Lorna Cooke MeVaron. was in 


every way perfection, responding 
to the softest pianissimos of the 
conductor in a beautiful tone— 
a very difficult thing for an am- 
ateur chorus to do. A_ special 
word at this point, also for that 
exquisite trio of Doriot Anthony 
and James Pappoutsakis, flutes, 


and Bernard Zighera, harp. 

All in all, a choice event for 
‘the connoisseur, who will hardly 
| believe that Berlioz brought out 


| rs ago under tl me 
tkerd Duclos, terming him “an 
unknown. 18th 


set next Thursday afternoon 


in Saint- 

Saturday night in 
pol Third Piano sage angy 
Brahms’ Fourth is also on e 


program. 


‘the second part in Paris 100 


the name of 


century com- 
’! Nicolle Henriot ap- 


sander Ate é ae 
Jennie Tourel, sopran - 
ist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Berlioz L’En- 
fance du Christ” yesterday 
afternoon and this evening. 


“L’Enfance du Christ” 
Presented at Symphony 


Ninth concerts in the Friday ae 
noon—Saturday evening series Charles 
Boston Symphony PA gate ae Nm ee 
Munch music director, at “T-—Enfance 
Hail. The program: eyEor: ‘95. The 
du Christ,’’ Sacred Trilogy. Op "Marv: 
soloists: Jennie Toure}, sOprany:, Tap. 
Mac Morgan, baritone. Joseph: ar * neal 
bass, Herod and The Fathe i hai 
ily: John McCollum, tenor. ie Con 
rator, Chorus: The New ane lane Va- 
servatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke de Vé 
ron, conductor, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Yesterday afternoon's concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will, I think, go down as one 
of the great occasions in the his- 


tory of this organization. For 
only then, nearly 100 years afte! 
its creation, the Sacred Trilogy, 
“L’Enfance du Christ,” of Hectol 


Berlioz, was for the first time in 
the history of these concerts, pre-. 
sented complete, and in a per 
formance of the utmost beauty. 

In this: world perfection iS al 
quality—and. for that matter, a 
quantity—often hoped for and! 
rarely attained, Yet if any musi-' 
Cal experience within my memo- 
ty ever has approached perfec- 
tion, it was this performance of 
“L’Enfance dy Christ.” Here was 
symphonic playing of the high- 
est order, of a richness. delicacy 
and precision of Style which this 
reviewer has never heard exceed- 
ed and, added to it, vocal excel- 
lence, from soloists and chorus, 
of equal caliber. 

A product of Berlioz’ later years 
and highest maturity, “L’Entfance| 
du Christ” is another telling of 
that most fabulous Of all stories. 
the birth of Christ; the massacre 
‘Of the babies, by Herod: the flight 
jof the Holy Family into EKeypt, 
and the ‘simple kindliness of the 
Ishmaelite family who received! 
in their home Mary, Joseph and 
the Infant. In terms of elaborate) 
orchestral apparatus, and of large, 
expression, this work’ is quite un-| 
like the Berlioz of the better- 
‘known Masterworks, the “Fan- 
tastic” Symphony, “Harold in 
Italy,” “Les Troyens,” “The Dam- 

/nation of Faust” and the Requiem. 
| Though of large dimensions in 
‘length and conception, “L’Enfance 
‘du Christ” js remarkably simple 
and intimate in manner. The Or- 
chestra rarely speaks out in grand 
ar proclamatory fashion: the 
chorus more often sings soft, then 
loud, and even the sometimes 
plainly operatie Style of the vocal 
solos is tempered to the nature ol 
the story, Nonetheless, the musj- 
cal fabric is Berlioz at his most in- 
dividual: the melodies frequently 
have that assymetrical cast so 
natural to the composer, and so 
eloquent because it is so rare; the 
patterns of the rhythms are both 
unconventional and even after a 
Century, so seemingly new and 
fresh; the harmonic background, 
as always with Berlioz Eee | 
mingling of ordinary practices 
and of distinct chromatic original- 
ity; the orchestration, for all its 
Subdued dynamic Nature, is ex- 


traordinarily rich ar nulti-col- 
Chiat WAS 
CharTe® in egime here 


may ultimately be known. among 


‘its other excellences, as the time 
When Berlioz came to be known 


again in Boston. Certainly this 
performance has brought us a 
mostly unfamiliar work jn the best 


possible light. The strings glowed) 
With an amazing, u->earthly, 
beauty; the winds were mellow 
and luminous, and the brass, when 
called upon, had a truly Magical. 
brilliance, Here, too, was all the 
bright clarity of a genuine 
“French tone.’ The harp-and- 
flutes trio was magnificently done 
You will not often hear any 
chorus sing with the marvelous 
subtlety and the keen shadings 
which the New England Conserva- 
tory Chorus. trained with con- 
sSummate taste and discipline by 
Lorna Cooke de Varon, brought to 
“L’Enfance du Christ.” When it 
was supposed to be a choir of 
angels, it sounded exactly as you 
might suppose the angelic host to 
sound. Miss Tourel. and Messrs, 
Morgan, Cass and McCollum, in 
each case sang gloriously, both 
for quality of tone and musical] 
expression. And. incidentally, the 
program notes of John Burk were 
never more splendidly written 
than this week. Tf all this was not 
perfection, it came mighty close! 


“L’ Enfance” 


ee ee 


Munch at His Best 
in Berlioz Work 


Cree eee 


By TUCKER KEISER 
| The performance last week end 
Of Berlioz’ sacred trilogy, “L’En- 
fanece du Christ,” evoked those 
qualities in Charles Munch which 
make him, if not a conductor of 
the first magnitude in the musical 
firmament, a brilliant though 
‘Variable star. For his genius 
‘Shines most brightly when severa] 


Of the following factors are jn 
conjunction: when the Style of 


composition is French generally: 
when the composer is Berlioz par- 
ticularly; when the score em- 
Ploys a chorus prominently; when 
the mood is religious profoundly. 

“L’Enfance” js characteristical- 
ly French in delicacy of sound 
and orderliness of development. 
It employs the 17th century 





French declamatory recitative of 
Rameau and Lully and utilizes 
modal scales with typical Gallic 
love for and knowledge of tra- 
ditional forms. The naive text, 
‘the very. essence og Gallicism, 
molds every melodic inflection. 
Had the score not been so satur- 
ated in the French manner, had 
it been Russian, Italian, or Ing- 
lish, Mr. Munch would not have 
been nearly so effective. 


That the conductor is in com- 
plete sympathy with the com- 
poser of “L’Enfance” has been 
demonstrated again and again. 
He has conducted here with great 


;, | 
success Berlioz’ “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet, | 
the “Requiem,” and various con-| 
cert overtures and excerpts. The! 
temperamental variety of ehtkipd 
‘js reflected in the personality of) 


7 ay | 
Mr. Munch. }4 oy if x34 rf 
Choristers who sing under his 
direction agree that he has an ear 
very finely attuned to choral tim-| 
bres, a steadying solidity in indi- 
cating entrances, and a china 
fully expressive countenance t0 
suggest the emotional nuances 1 9 
quired for particular passages. 5o 
preoccupied is he with effects he 
draws from the singers that he has 
little time to worry the orchestra; 
the result is that the orchestral 
tone is often better in choral works 
than in purely instrumental works. 
Both Berlioz and Munch love or- 
chestral and choral effects, and 
while emphasis on this element In 
a composition may lead to the 
theatrical, there was nothing stagy 
about the beautifully ethereal off- 
stage chorus of Les Anges last 
week. Artistic genius involves, if 
has been said, both great emo- 
tional sensitivity and great intel- 
lectual control; neither is lacking 
when Mr. Munch is dealing with 
a religious theme. 

The restraint with which the 
conductor handles such moving 
material is perhaps imposed upon 
him by the nature of the material. 
When such restraint is not im- 
posed, Mr. Munch sometimes al- 
lows his emotions to dominate him 
so that his reading, for example, 


of a Tchaikovsky or @ Bayon 
score is likely to be painfully p | 
sionate. | 

When under no necessity to con- 


trol the orchestral agra ioge 
ment of a soloist, or pe tipo : 
choral text, or to maintam a on 
of piety, the conductor frequen y 
overdramatizes flamboyant - an 
sitional passages and purple ar- 
monies. The results in most coed 
are striking and even momentari y 
stunning, but the overall conse- 
quence is a lack of focus and a 
‘warping of the formal ee bs 
| Since in “L’Enfance du @. poor | 
ithe short sections require onls 
la steady movement from one to 
‘another, the subdued mood per- 
‘mits few dynamic outbursts, the 
conventional harmonies need no 
underlining, and attention to a 
text keeps the proportions in 
balance, we had Mr. Munch's 
finest performance to date. +e 
conducted with genuine inspira- 
tion, blending his large forces 
with exquisite taste to give us 
the most beautiful tone he has 
so far produced. 

“The Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz, promised for performance 
in February, should, by every 
logical line of reasoning, be an 
exceptionally fine production. a 
is a very French choral work by 
a composer with whom the con- 
ductor is in complete sympathy, 
and it has religious overtones, 
if not a strictly religious content. 


Munch Conducts Be rlioz’ 
Sacred Trilogy 


By Harold Rogers 


The’ Berlioz renaissance in 


Boston, initiated by Charles 
Munch when he assumed the 


directorship of the Boston Sym-. 


phony in 1949, is now coming 
into full effulgence with ‘the per- 
formances this week of “L’En- 
fance du Christ.” This “sacred 
trilogy” on events surrounding 
the infant Jesus is a masterful 
example of what Berlioz could 
do with a restrained hand, a 
tender touch, a devoted heart, 
When fitst heard in 1854 this 
oratorio found immediate ac- 
ceptance with the same public 
that rebelled against Berlioz’ 
Massive works for augmented 
instrumental forces. He expres- 
sed his annoyance in a letter to 
Liszt, “So be it—,” he wrote. “I 
have become a good little boy, 
human, cleat, melodic. I am at 
least writing music like every- 
body else, We are all geareed on 
that point.” he~/ - 
But surely eflioz “did not 
sincerely believe that. He was 
too clearly aware of his unique 
individuality, - He seldom said 
anything in a conventional] Way, 
yet what he did say was exactly 
right for the idea he Was ex- 
pressing. Therein lies his genius 
—the ability ‘to speak with 
originality in universal terms, 


cage aha” 


We can easily see. almost a 
full century later, that in 
“L’Enfance du Christ” Berlioz 
Was not “writing music like 
everybody else.” Every bar is 
Stamped with his Original seal. 
He wrote his own text of the 
Christmas story, He set it to 
music that is at the same time 
both dramatic and devotional. 
Other compasers have achieved 
this, of course, but only the great 
ones seem to know the secrets 
of such alchemy, 

In “Herod’s Dream” of Part TI 
we are given music of terror 
and foreboding while Herod 
tells of his nightly dream of the 
child that is to be born who will 
dethrone him and take away his 


power’, Here Lee Cass, the bass 
soloist, sang with intense con- 
viction. Since his voice is more 
lyrical than dramatic, it.is espe- 
Clally suited to the changinz 
colors of this score. 

The instrumental] portion in 
seven-four time, representing 
the incantations of the sooth- 
Sayers, Who* recommend _ the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, is 
an awesome piece of composing. 
Mr. Munch’ and _ his forces 
played as if coveréd by a mys- 
tical veil. 

Part I also includes the scene 
in the stable af Bethlehem, 
Here the roles of Mary and 
Joseph were sung by Jennie 
Tourel and Mac Morgan, whose 
voices are weil matched in 
power, if not in style. 

Miss Tourel, of course, has 
long been known as a specialis* 
in French music. and her work 
yesterday afternoon was in her 
best vein. Within the past few 
seasons Mr. Morgan has come 
Up Yrapidiy with his excellent 
operatic performances, both 
with the New England Opera 
Theater and elsewhere.» Hic 
singing yesterday was also in 
his best vein, though his Style, 
In juxtaposition With Miss 
Tourel’s, was more American 
than French. 


| ae ae 


Another singer who is coming 
rapidly to the fore is James Mc- 
Collum, a California tenor who 
has sung, within the past few 
weeks, the role of Pelléas in 
Boris Goldovsky’s Production of 
“Pelléas and Meélisande,” the 
tenor solos in the Handel and 
Haydn Society’s performances of 
“The Messiah,” and now the role 
of the Narrator in “L’Enfance du 
Christ.” His tenor is silver in 
quality, the kind that compasses 
the range with €ase and carries 
Well. Yesterday he sang beauti- 
fully, and if his French pro- 
nunciation was not always of the 
finest, his enunciation was of the 
best. 

One could expand at length on 
the many beauties of this work, 
Mention should be made of the 
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of rs coating of harmonic sonance}; it 
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estra,. warm, brisk rhythmic patterns. 

Perhaps it is more engaging in the 

two fast movements than when the. 
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gram this week begins with Au- dryness in some woodwind qneees| 


ber “s Overture to “La Muette de. of the first movement. 
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fine choral singing — especially 
in the “Farewell of the Shep- 
herds” in Part II, the “Flight 
into Egypt.” Trained by Lorna 
Cooke deVaron, the chorus of 
the New England Conervatory 
of Music sang with eloyucnce, 
precision, and sensitive dynamic 
control. 


Henriot Piano Solotst 


With Boston Symphony 


| Tenth pair of concerts in the Friday 
afternoon (this week changed to Thurs— 
day) and Saturday evening series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘Charles Munch music director, At Sym- 
hony Hall. The program: Auber: Over- 
ure to “La Muette de Portici’’; Mil- 
haud: Suite Concertante for Piano and 
Orchestra (first performances in Amer- 
ica); Saint-Saens: Piano Concerto No.) 
, in E-flat major (first performancés| 
at these concerts); Brahms: Fourth 
Symphony. Nicole’ Henriot, French 
pianist, was soloist for Milhaud and 
Saint-Saens, | 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


If it were the Spring of the year, 
you could make some sort of joke 
about the house-cleaning going on 
‘in the library of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, since the pro- 
gram this week begins with Au- 


ber’s Overture to “La Muette de 
Portici’’. It is difficult otherwise to 
account for bringing out this old 
and desiccated and hurdy-gurdy 
piece for the first times since 1882. 
Nonetheless, it is something to 
have heard it played up to the 
nines by the Boston Symphony.. 
Once is enough, however. | 

Saint-Saens’ E-flat Piano Con- 
certo is also fairly old and desic- 
cated, but it probably was not on 
the Symphony Hall shelves be-' 
cause this orchestra never had: 
played it before. The reason for| 
this resurrection is obvious, how-| 
ever, for it contains many pages 
of pianistic fireworks, and the 
soloist of the week is the young 
and spectacular French musician, 
Nicole Henriot. Were the whole) 
piece as lively as these pages of 
display, you would wonder why 
it had not remained active in the 
repertory. But the truth is, the 
venerable Camille here had his 


nodding moments, enujne | 
dullness. {2 +2 iy - 53 for | 

Miss Henriot, with r high- 
wristed, wiry and powerful tech- 
nic, gave the work a stunning per- 
formance. It is amazing how much 
strength lies in those arms and 
hands, and it continues to be a 
joyous phenomenon of the con- 
temporary world how much fine 
musicianship was bestowed upon 
her. At 28 she is a fully-fledged 


“and though there have 
in the past 


tempo is slow and Milhaud seems 
to wander, but no hard and fast 
conclusions can be drawn from, 
but one hearing. At any rate, the 
musie pleased and Miss Henriot 
pleased enormously and was rap- 
turously received. | 

Brahms’ great architectural 
Fourth Symphony is one of the, 
19th Century masterworks that 
Mr. Munch plays magnificently. 
Yesterday's performance was 
flexible, powerful, warm and beau-| 
tifully-toned apart from a little 
dryness in some woodwind chords 
of the first movement. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 10th 
rogram of the 73d season in Symphony 
all yesterday afternoon. The_ soloist 
was Nicolle Henriot, pianist. The pro- 


gram: sie 
Overture to ‘‘La Muette de Portici’’ 

uber 
Suite Concertante Milhaud 
Concerto No. 3 in E fiat, 


; 


‘Saint Saens 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Brahms 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Every piano virtuoso is con- 
fronted annually with the Hees! 
plexing question, which Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms or Rach-! 
maninoff concerto shall I work up 
this year for the tour. | 

Nicole Henrict, appearing: 
as soloist yesterday afternoon. 
did none of them, nor, indeed, did 
she fall back on the Tchaikovsky, | 
the Grieg or the Schumann, On’ 
the contrary, she came up with’ 
two works for piano and orches- 
tra never done at thcse concerts 
before, and if neither of them 


may be said to rank with the 
greatest essays in this field, they 
certainly provided an admirable 
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vehicle for Miss Henriot’s as- 
tonishing technique. 


Recent Work 


Milhaud’s Suite Concertante, 
a very recent work, finds the 
composer turning back to the 
aigh spirits and charm of the 
‘amiliar ‘‘Scaramouche”’ ‘suite for 
two pianos. Nowhere in the three 
srief movements is there a cloud 
‘o trouble the spirits, nor is there 
anywhere an insistance on a diffi- 
sult harmonic medium, tg, cregs 
the brow. 12-25 - 3 jlénaiot 

The textures. are. often 
spicily dissonant but they merely 
serve to heighten the interplay 
between the contrasted forces of 
piano and orchestra; the melo- 
dies are jocular and good natured 
and, in the slow movement, re- 
laxed and contemplative rather 
than profound or searching. It is, 
in short, an unpretentious and 
ingenious little piece making no 
demands on the listener save that 
‘he comprehend the jokes and 
‘asides that abound in the work. 

If the Milhaud is unpretentious, 
the Saint Saens’ Third is the last, 
‘word in elaborate pretentiouness., 
You sense the grandiloquent’ 
character of what is to follow, 
from the moment the pianist, fol- 
lowing a great wind-up of: rush- 
ing passages, pitches a melody 
that the orchestra knocks right 
out of the hall. This splendid 
proclamation, which Addinsell 
would have thought well of, ap- 
pears again and again, and each 
time it does it gets just a little 
‘funnier, 
| ‘The second movement finds the 
‘composer in an elegantly triste 
mood but you know he’s perfectly 

happy all the while; he is merely 

gazing through a thick plate 
glass window at some touching 
scene at a very Safe distance. 

The last movement, with echoes 

of the Carnival of the Animals 

and all, is gay and scintillating 


and.very fetching. But when it, 


is all over it is pretty hard to re- 
member quite what it was all 
about. The only remaining im- 
pression, in fact, is that Miss 
Henriot played it with astound- 
ing style and bravura to achieve 


’ 


| 
| 
| 


; 


a great success with the audi-! 


ence, which has always had a 


very soft spot in its heart for 
this charming young French girl 
..» as well it might. 


Rock the Pops 


Mr. Munch began the concert 
| with Auber’s Overture to “La 
'Muette de Portici, a piece that 
would rock the Pops to their 
foundation. Remarkable particu- 
| larly for the fact that it is the 
| only piece in the whole repertoire 
ithat employs not one but two 
‘triangles, it is loud and clamor- 
ous and very busy and, to a con- 
temporary audience, as empty 
as a_ stocking an hour after 
Christmas dawn. Nonetheless, 
Mr. Munch is entirely right in 
playing a thing like this once in 
a while if only to keep us posted 
on the whole musical scene. Per- 
sonally, I would enjoy hearing 
more of this forgotten music, a 
symphony of Raff, for instance, 
Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony or 
even Spohr’s Symphony for Two 
Symphony orchestras. There's 
no need to have to like it all, but 
there is, I think, a need to hear 
it if only to better understand 


the esthetic and historical forces 
behind it. Could anyone yester- 
day have imagined that this mu- 
sic led to the independence of 
Belgium in 1831 had he not read 
his program book? 

All in all, Brahms’ Fourth sym- 
phony, which brought the program 
to a close, went about as well as I 
have ever heard it go. Mr. 
Munch has occasionally inclined 
to overdoing Brahms, but yester- 
day he struck the vein from the 
very outset and gave us a read- 
ing of incomparable clarity, at 
once forceful and vigorous, but 
of sound and beautiful atmos- 
phere. The orchestra played 


beautifully for him, too, but that, | 
of course, is hardly a novelty; 


it always does. 
The next program features the 


first performance of Walter Pis- 


ton’s Fantasy for English Horn, 
Harp and Strings, with Saint 
Saens’ Third Symphony, Haydn's 
Military Symphony, and Mr. 
‘Munch’s own transcription of a 
‘Bach Prelude and Chorale also 
‘on the program. 
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common Would be in its element 
Milhaud’s Suite Concertante 
for Piano and Orchestra is not 
even pretentious, let alone pro. 
found, but we were delighted 
with Its performance, for the 
first time jn America, by the 
very pretty 28-year-old Nicole, 
The first movement, animated 
and heavily syncopated, is scored 
very nearly for Plano alone ‘The 
second movement, slow | and 
ostentatiously melancholy main- 
tains the Prominence of the piano 
part, the strings interjecting only 
occasional comments. The last 
movement, lively and rollickine 
except for a quiet middle séction, 
races along with very little pur- 
pose other than : . 


rst to afford t 
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~ By Milhaud and Saint-Saens 


By Harold Rogers 


Nicole Henriot scored ee 
triumph Thursday anes — 
when she  etnyconiag et = od 

oloist Ww monte 
- lll Orchestra. Again om 
petite French pianist vase 
her listeners with a dynamic ef 
brilliant performance—as Pass 

did when she first playe 

Boston five seasons ago, 


She was heard in two = 
— a first American per- 
foxebinion, and the other, 0 ae 
performance for Boston. i B- 
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Connor as soloist. ‘Be “4G, »3 
However, last year ilRata 
Provided a Plano part to take 
the place of the Marimba, the 
orchestration remaining the 
same, In his transmutation 
(Opus 278a) it was first heard 
last summer When Mlle Henriot 
Played it With the Orchestre de 
la Radiodiffusion in Paris, 
Charles Munch conducting, And 


she played the first American | 
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er 
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Oruscating notes. 
it Movement has 
a mood of 
ion and monologue. The 


final Vif rippled off with a toc- 


Cata-like syncopation. 

Mile Henriot’s Playing js 
clean, crisp, accurate, and big. 
She produces the kind of pene- 
trating tone that cuts through 
any orchestra] texture. In the 
Past she has led on 

she is primarily a concerto 
planist—an artist who performs 
better in the dramatic surround- 
ings of an orchestra than when 
alone in the intimate salon at- 
mosphere of the recital hall. 

But there were several times 


yesterday when Mlle Henriot 


displayed a poetic quality that 
she didn’t bossess before. These 
times took Place in the second 
work she Played—the Saint- 
Saéns Piano Concerto No, 3 in E 
flat major. Moments of sensitiv- 
ity appeared in the cadenza of 
the first movement and again ir 
the Andante, One welcomes 
these signs of growing maturity 
In a pianist who is so techni- 
cally gifted. 
' ean: ane 

The Saint-Saéns work is list- 
€d as a first performance aj 
these concerts. though availab‘e 
records do not show that it has 
been heard before in Boston. The 
first four notes of the mair 
theme in the first movement are 
identical with those of Addin. 
sell’s “Warsaw” Concerto—un- 


doubtedly a happenstance, since 
‘such coincidences are foreeve} 


occurring. 


But if the two Works do no} 
continue note for note in theme 
they do sound rather alike jr 
Style, though the Saint-Saén: 
Work is put together with greate; 
finésse, It. apparently consists 
Mainly of Cascading torrents 0: 
arpeggios, Scales, and othe) 
watery figures, all of which give 
the pianist much work that is 
Out of proportion to the emo- 
tional return. Mile Henriot 
Played it brilliantly, of course 
It took 83 years for Bostonian: 
to hear it the first time. Anothe) 
83 years may pass before they 


hear it again. 


Mr. Munch opened with ¢ 
snappy reading of Auber’s Over- 
ture to “La Muette de Portici’ 
and closed with the Brahm; 
Symphony No. 4. " 
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fe ewes i ‘pear the Nest pers 

ogee menenerice of a work 
with a rather unusual history. 

is 6 title ~=is noneommittal 

10ugh- “Suite Concert ate or 

: and Orchestra. Its. ¢ 
ip 0s vain eerie Milhaud, 
of th é dozen greatest living 

rs rs. The pianist will be Nicole | 
denriot, already well known to. 
| oe Bs and the conductor, ' 
* Th we ‘Munch. 
"first performance was 
given by Miss Henriot and Mr. 
Mi nch with VOrchestre de la 
Radiodiffusion in Paris last June 
18. The Suite is in three move- 
ments: 1. “Animé”, in A; 2. 
“Tent,” ending on F-sharp; ‘and 
8. “Vit,” in G, 

_ At the bottom of the first page 
of the score, published last year 

France, there is an incon- 
$s icuous note. It says that there 
also exists a solo part for the 
marimba and the vibraphone, 
which may be used with the 
same orchestration. This note led 
to a little detective work, 

In M. Milhaud’s charming 
Sine anhy, “Notes without 
Music,” published this year by 
Saale we find the following: 

also wrote a Concerto for 
Marimba, in which I used a 
vibraphone as well. Mr. Jack 
Connor, who planned to play it 
in St. Louis under the direction 
of Golschman, is capable of 
playing the two instruments al- 
ternately or simultaneously.” 

-. And in the listing of eomposi- 
tions ‘fat the back of the book 
we read that a Marimba Con- 
cert 278, written in 1947, 
ormed by the St. Louis | 
Symphony in 1949, In the same | 
place (but not in the score it- 
self), the Suite Concertante is 
as Op. 278a, and now. it 

mes clear why the. latter 
work bears the curious date 
194’ “1952. Curious, because’ this 
immensely prolific composer, 
, Bbout 350 works ae -his 


spent ‘five days, not ve years, | 
ad piece of wee ‘1. parnutes | | 


Yad | 
‘Milhaud “es ‘practical com- 


sound ‘alone that here is a nar 
‘scription, and . the » 


“American ere” : 
| correct! 2 “$3 ait 
. One qu ie 3a 


the original oe sh of the werk 
is the crispness and clarity of the 
solo material, But even in the 
former score, orchestral percus- 
sion was conspicuously em- 
ployed. 

4S £& $b 


| 

| The listener may be surprised 
-at the comparative thinness and 
_ transparency of the sound, not 
always typical of Milhaud’s or- 
| chestral methods. The composer 
pseerns here to have wished to 
t write a playful piece, not a “dis~ 
' playful” one. The rhythms are 
“often syncopated and_ incisive, 
rather than complicated and elu- 
‘sive. The solo piano, moreover, 
_is not allowed the usual virtuoso 
capers, like cadenzas and other 
‘technical bravura. 

' This may explain the title 
“Suite Concertante” rather than 
‘Piano Concerto (of which Mil- 
‘haud has written four already), 
‘This work is an unpretentious 


“concertizing” of the orchestra 


‘with a prominent solo instru- 
ment rather than a contest.for 
‘dominance between the two. . 
| As if to show the audience 
| What a French piano concerto. in 
‘the grand style sounds like, Miss 
| Henriot will follow the Milhaud 
Suite with Saint-Saéns’ Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in E-flat, Op, 29. 
| This too will be a first perform 
| ance for Boston. The composer’s 
second, fourth, and fifth con- 
certos have been frequent Nisi- 
tors at Symphony Hall, but No. 3 
has yet to prove itself. 
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Symphony in G maj 
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By Klaus George Roy 


At. the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts Thursday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, 
audiences will hear the first per- 
formances in America of a work 
with a rather unusual history. 

Its title is noncommittal 
enough—Suite Concertante for 
Piano and Orchestra. Its com- 
poser, Darius Milhaud, is one 
of the dozen greatest living com- 
posers. The pianist will be Nicole 
Henriot, already well known to 
Boston, and the conductor, 
Charles Munch. 

The first performance was 
given by Miss Henriot and Mr. 
Munch with VOrchestre de la 
Radiodiffusion in Paris last June 
18. The Suite is in three move- 
ments: 1. “Anime”, in A; 2. 
“Lent,” ending on F-sharp; and 
3. “Vit.” in G. 

At the bottom of the first page 
of the score, published last year 
in France, there is an incon- 
spicuous note. It says that there 
also exists a solo part for the 
marimba and the vibraphone, 
which may be used with the 
same orchestration. This note led 
to a little detective work. 

In M. Milhaud’s charming 
autobiography, “Notes without 
Music,” published this vear by 
Knopf, we find the following: 
“T also wrote a Concerto tor 
Marimba, in which I used a 
vibraphone as well. Mr. Jack 
Connor, who planned to play it 
in St. Louis under the direction 
of Golschman, is capable ol 
playing the two instruments al- 
ternately or simultaneously.” 

And in the listing of composi- 
tions at the back of the book 
we read that a Marimba Con- 
certo, Op. 278, written in 1947, 
was performed by the St. Louis 
Symphony in 1949, In the same 
place (but not in the score it- 


self), the Suite Concertante is) 


listed as Op. 278a, and now it 


becomes clear why the latter | 


work bears the curious date 


1947-1952. Curious, because this | 


immensely prolific composer, 
with about 350 works to his 


credit, would be exvected to. 


spend five days, not five years, 
on a piece of music 18, minutes 
long! 

ame Boe 


Milhaud is a practical com- 


for piano would have greater ¢ir- 


culation. Thus, in 1952 he wrote 


a piano part to go with the safne 


orchestral forces: but nobody 
would be able to telk from -the 
sound alone that here is a tran- 
scription, and the statement 
“American 2 73 yer 


correct! 14-23 $3 ess; 
One q rried Over Amat 


the original broil of the work 
is the crispness and clarity of the 
solo material, But even in the 
former score, orchestral percus- 
sion was conspicuously em- 
ployed. 

YL MAES 


The listener may be surprised 
at the comparative thinness and 
transparency of the sound, not 
always typical of Milhaud’s or- 
chestral methods. The composer 
seems here to have wished to 
write a playful piece, not a “dis- 


‘playful” one. The rhythms are 
often syncopated and incisive, 


rather than complicated and elu- 
sive. The solo piano, moreover, 
is not allowed the usual virtuoso 
capers, like cadenzas and other 
technical bravura, 

This may explain the title 
“Suite Concertante” rather tnan 
Piano Concerto (of which Mil- 
haud has written four already). 
This work is an unpretentious 
“concertizing”’ of the orchesira 
With a prominent solo instru- 
ment rather than a contest lor 
dominance between the two, 

As if to show the audience 
what a French plano concerto in 
the grand stvle sounds like, Miss 
Henriot will follow the Milhaud 
Suite with Saint-Saens’ Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in E-flat,. Op. 29. 
This too will be a first perform- 
ance for Boston. The composer's 
second, fourth, and fifth con- 
certos have been trequent visi- 
tors at Symphony Hall, but No. 3 
has yet to prove itself. 
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Menuetto 


Finale: Presto 


100 


PISTON Fant { 
‘antasy tor Fnolis lor 
y English Horn, Harp and Strings 
Louis Spryrr Harp: | 
, arp: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
(First performance) 


English Horn: 


INTERMISSION 
SAINT-SAENS 


OREN 686M ag wie eRe eS Symp] oN 1 
symphony No. 3, in C minor 


(with Organ) , Op. 78 


Po 
co adagio 
Maestoso: Allegro 


Adagio; 


Allegro moderato: 
Allegro moderato: Presto: 


Organ: FE. Powrr Biccs 





Speyer Symphony Soloist 
in New Work by Piston 


of concerts in the Fri- 
Ee ea evening peries 


) e Boston Symphon chestrta, 
nf rles Munch conductor, At Symphony 
‘fall. e program: Bach: Ch 
‘ude and Chorale, “‘The Old 
= (arranged or, k " 
Charles unch); 4 ; 

Symphony, in G major, No. 100: Walter 

| antasy for Solo English Horn, 

with Strings and Harp (first perform- 

\é : Zlish Horn soloist, Louis 

- harp. Bernard Zighera): Saint— 

ens: Third Symphony (EF. Power 
Biggs, organ). 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
The first Boston Symphony con- 
certs of 1954 are designed for com- 
fort and pleasure, a wise and ) 


‘creditable procedure in view of the 
fact that the first of the two fell 
upon wNwew Year’s Day. But it is 
nonetheless a substantial program, | 
and that fact should make every- 
‘body happy. Munch’s deft set- 
ting of the Bach Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, appropriate to the 
season was a perfect way to be- 
gin; Haydn’s “Military” Symphony 
had been absent from these con- 
certs since 1921, and the music of 
Walter Piston segved, well ou- 
ble purpose. g > 194 } 

Half that purpdse was isplay 
the magnificent playing of the 
English horn by Louis Speyer, 
whose mastery, as the composer 
Says, truly inspired the Fantasy. 
[I suppose that instrument is 
limited to — or at least is heard 
at its best in — music rather slow, 
and of sustained melody. Here the 
rich and passionate woodwind 
voice appears in long and elegant 
phrase over a scintillant founda-) 
tion of piquantly dissonant string’ 
accompaniment, with the crisp 
but admirably blending color of 
the harp (superbly done by Ber- 
nard Zighera) affording both’ 
harmonic punctuation and a sort 
‘of complementary melody. The 
‘Fantasy is short and the structure 
‘slight, but so beautifully conceived 
‘that the other half of the double 
‘purpose, that of adding to the 
English horn literature, is com- 
pletely realized. 

If the-e is any other musician 
than Louis Speyer who plays the 
English horn with such gorgeous 
tone and such penetrating elo- 
quence of expression, I do not 
know his name, We have been 


much blessed in Boston, these 
many years, by Speyer’s presence 
in the Boston Symphony, and his 
art has given us uncounted mo- 
ments of the greatest beauty. To- 
day, at the height of his powers, 
I doubt that he has an equal and 
certainly there is none to exceed 
him. He richly deserved the 


cordial reception which was his. 
Munch, too, was at the peak of 
his interpretive gifts, from be- 
ginning to end of this program. 
‘The Haydn Symphony, so-called 
ithe “Military” because of the 
added percussion of cymbals, bass 
drum and triai.gle, and the long 
trumpet call of the second move- 
ment, is first-rate Haydn and a 
little different from his) usual. 
manner. Munch read it beauti- 
fully, with zest and a trifle ex-, 
pansively. The tone was warm,| 
bright and clear, not in the least | 
dry, and the rhythmic flow, as 
well as the melodic contours. was | 
in just the right, unforced. style. 
As for Saint-Saens’ wonderful 
old “Organ” Symphony, that 
brought applause, stamping and 
cheers almost before the final 
C major chord of the rousing 
finale was ended. It was good 
to hear this cleverly-wrought 
| piece and on just such an occa- 
| Sion and program. Of course it is 
old-fashioned, heavily oiled and 
perfumed in the slow section, 
rhythmically prancing in the 
Scherzo, and unashamedly osten- 
tatious and whoop-’er-up in the 
finale. It was fine to sit there and 
listen to the pompous proclama- 
tions of organ at full blast, the 
answering string prouncements. 
the wham of cymbals and the 
clangorous brass; to realize that 
a New Year had begun, we were 
still alive and capable of enjoying 
good, plain, animal high spirits. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Symphony Concert 


For the New Year’s Day pro- 
gram yesterday, Charles Munch 
opened the symphony concert 
with his orchestral transcription 
‘of Bach’s Chorale Prelude and 
Chorale, “The Old Year is Past.” 
Scored for seven woodwinds, four 
brass and strings, Mr. Munch’s 
orchestration, tasteful and sub- 
dued as it is, nevertheless is 
surprisingly colorful. Stokowski 
and Ormandy in Philadelphia 
and Mitropolous in New York 
have long enjoyed a great meas- 
ure of success with such tran- 
scriptions of Bach; so evident is 
Mr. Munch’s flair for this sort of 
thing that it is to be hoped that 
he will give us more of the vast 


Bach repertoire é orchestral 
garb. / os 


Jovial trout at his playful 
best was represented by Sym- 


COMPOSER — Walter Piston, 
whose new “Fantasy for Eng- 
lish Horn, Harp and Strings” 

» Will be introduced by the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra to- 
night. 


phony No. 100, commonly called 
the “Military,” Played yesterday 
for the first time in 33 years. Mr. 
Munch’s predilection for over- 
powering brass and tympani was 
Ziven a legitimate opportunity 
for expression in the “Turkish 
music” of the Allegretto and 
Finale, Revivals of works by such 
musicianly composers as Bach, 
Mozart, and Haydn are, ap- 
parently, invariably rewarding: 
the music is delectable, the maes- 
tro and the musicians play. with 
verve, and the audience ls, in 
consequence, delighted. 

Walter Piston acknowledged 
the considerable applause which 
greeted his Fantasy for Solo 
English Horn with Strings and 
Harp, given its first performance 
yesterday by Louis Speyer. 
soloist, with the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra and Bernard 
Zighera, harpist. The score, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Speyer, demon- 
Strates the masterly craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Piston and is pleasant 


to listen to, although it reveals 
no new facets in the composer’s 
‘Style. Its appeal is as much to 


the analytical] mind as it 
is 
the sensitive ear, although the 


composer's intelligent ch 

instrumental coloring posite ; 
lively musica] imagination as 
er aS academic erudition, 
| 1S not in deference to is- 
topher Fry’s remarks Penta ‘il 
tempered critics, printed in the 
Brogram notes, that this com- 
mentator admits that the Saint. 
Saens Symphony No. 3 in C 
| Minor Was not nearly as trashy 
as the Saint-Saens Piano Con- 
‘certo we heard a week ago 
Saint-Saens is certainly not at 
his worst in the Third Sym- 
phony; the score is more than 
a trifle bombastic. to be sure, but 
even the most violent tutti for. 


tissimi hold the kite l 
— hen sink in 


sound at le 
Saint-Saens. 


Radio Rights 
Secured For 
Next Season 


By Albert D. Hughes 

Confirming rumors, it was an- 
nounced today that the Saturday 
evening concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be 
broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s nation- 
wide radio network beginning in 
October. 

These concerts from the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s 1954-55 season, 
to be directed by Charles Munch 
and guest conductors, will re- 
place the broadcasts of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. The Bos- 
ton concerts will be heard from 
8:30 to 9:30 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard time. 

At a press luncheon given yes- 
terday by the management of the 
Boston Symphony it was learned 
that the NBC Orchestra eventu- 





ally will be disbanded and its 
players absorbed into NBC s 
various television and radio ac- 
tivities. Meanwhile, the NBC 
Spring Symphony Orchestra will 
continue its Sunday evening con- 
certs until the Boston programs 
begin in the autumn. 

er Oe Saw. 


In Boston the symphony con- 
certs will be broadcast by station 
WBZ on both its AM and FM 
bands. The Lowell Institute Co- 
operative Broadcasting Council s 
Station WGBH-FM, which has 
‘been broadcasting the Boston 
Symphony’s week-end concerts, 
will continue to broadcast the 
Friday afternoon  prograims.’ 
WGBH will not broadcast the 
Saturday night concerts while 
the program is carried over 
WBZ, though there is a possi- 
bility that WGBH may pick up 
the remainder of the Saturday | 
concerts after 9:30. There is also_ 
the possibility, however, that | 
NBC may broadcast the Satur- ‘ 
day evening concerts in their 
entirety. jee : 

The NBC contract with the 
Boston orchestra also includes 
rights to broadcast the Pop con-. 
certs. the Esplanade concerts, | 
and the Berkshire Festival con- 

certs at Tanglewood. 
Ge TE 

While the revenue derived 
from the NBC concerts is wel- | 
comed, Henry B. Cabot, presi- | 
dent of the orchestra’s board of | 
trustees, emphasized that it will 
not be sufficient to meet the or- 
chestra’s financial problem. Mr. 
Cabot said that the broadcasts 
by the Boston Symphony will be 
on a sustaining basis and that 
commercial sponsorship of the 
programs would be welcome. 

In its. 1954-55 season the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will 
have Pierre Monteux and Guido 
Cantelli as guest conductors. 
Among the _ soloists scheduled 
are Claudio Arrau, Joseph 5Szi- 
geti, Isaac Stern, Robert Casade- 
sus. Margaret Harshaw, and 
Irmgard Seefried.7¢ 


Louis ‘Speyer, who plays the 
English horn in the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, was the 
soloist yesterday afternoon in 
the premiére of a new work by 


Walter Piston, Ane culipuscs 
calls it a Fantasy for Solo Eng- 
lish Horn, with Strings and 


Harp, and he wrote it for Mr. 
Speyer and dedicated it to him. 

It is a short work in one 
movement, Mr, Piston has said 
that he composed the melodies 
expressly for the English horn— | 
indeed, while mentally hearing 
how they would sound when 
Mr. Speyer himself played 
them. The melodies therefore 
make the most of the instru- 
ment’s sweetly sad quality—the 
nostalgic mood, the plaintive as- 
piration, the sighing lament. 

Mr. Speyer played with ele- 
gance of. style, as always, and 
his work in the cadenza, accom- 
panied only by Bernard Zig- 
hera’s lambent harp, was espe- 
cially evocative as a poignant 
monologue, But the English 
horn is always a lonely instru- 
ment. It insists on going its sin- 
gle-minded way, and Mr, Piston 
constructed a little poem, im- 
pressionistic in mood, that al- 
lows it to sing its heart out. 
The Symphony Hall listeners 
accepted it with cordial enthu- 
siasm and applauded both Mr. 
Speyer and the composer, who 
twice stood up at his seat in the 
audience, 

; ay 


Charles Munch appropriately 
opened this first concert of the 
New Year, as he did last year, 
with his own orchestral arrange- 


ment of Bach’s Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, “The Old Year Is 
Past.” He then gave us a win- 
some performance of Haydn’s 
ingratiating ‘Military’ Sym- 
phony in G@ major, the 100th, 
which gains its nickname from 
the colorful use of the bass 
drum, cymbals, and triangle. 
After the Piston Fantasy Mr. 
Munch programmed the Saint- 
Saéns Organ’ Symphony, the No. 
3 in C minor. Since this is the 
third time Mr. Munch has played 


that he is fond of the piece, anu 
it is easy to see why. The sym~ 
‘phony has about everything 4 
conductor could wish to sink his 
baton into. It calls for full or- 
chestral forces, including piano 


mb, Set ‘ 


© Com Seen Cetera tellin de iat est Was: 


and ‘organ, In yesterday’s per= 
formance the latter ring AB scons 
ments were impressively played 
by Bernard Zighera and RB, 
Power Biggs, respectively. 

' The symphony has successive 
climaxes that are piled to 
g8randiloquent proportions. Many 
of. the melodies sing with 
Tchaikovskian _ passion. There 
ere several fugatos that are 
adroitly constructed. Most. of 
the work is imbued with the 
French equivalent of Sturm und 
Drang. It offers a conductor of 
Mr. Munch’s mettle an opportu- 
nity to lash his players to a fury 

and to leave a strong impres- 

Sion on the listener. Which is 

exactly what happened yester- 
day. For sheer volume it’s an 

excellent symphony with which 

to ring in the New Year. 


ae ee 


\aint-Saéns, unfortunately, is 
now one of those composers 
whom present-day listeners do 
not eagerly seek out. Much of 
bis music is not outliving his 
Own era—mainly the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. | 

But if one does not welcome 
Saint-Saéns, it is nevertheless 
possible to become thorough] 
beguiled by him when one is 
plunged into one of his more 
Inspired productions. His Third 
Symphony is such an inspired 
piece, though his Third Piano 
Concerto, heard last w is ‘a 
dud. 47*<-SF¥ Gm 
We applaud Mr. Munch for 
his considerable contribution to, 
the Berlioz revival. As for Sainte 
Saéns, there may not be too 
much that is worth reviving, 


le eee 
ee eee 


+g conducting a Performance 
— Pelléas et Mélisande” ja st 
aturday afternoon. . 
cant Mr, Munch and I like it 
: ;), much,” he continued with 
. vinkle, “It js really a great 
fp pnony. You must think of 
it in its own period——1886 What 
an impression it made on the 
“gos of that day! Just. think nf 
it, and you will see What a great 
Symphony it really is. It is : 
sire! avorites!” Ke 
n e’s rig 
the public of 1896 6” 
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Symphony Soloist 


Cellist Plays Haydn Work; 
Munch Repeats Saint-Saéns 


By Harold Rogers 


“It Is very strange that most 
critics do not like that sym- 
phony,” Pierre Monteux Said, 
speaking about the Saint-Saéns 


Third. He was Chatting in his 
dressing room at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York 


( ze hep vf Ne col van 


aqucing a voiume that almost 
equaled the stereophonie sound 
of Cinerama in which the listen- 
er is often uncomfortably en- 
veloped in an artificial intensity 
produced by six sound tracks 
bombarding the ear from all 
directions. 





ally will be disbanded and its 
players absorbed into NBC's 
various television and radio ac- 
tivities. Meanwhile, the NBC 
Spring Symphony Orchestra will 
continue its Sunday evening con- 
certs until the Boston programs 
begin in the autumn. 
er Ow oe 
In Boston the symphony con- 
certs will be broadcast by station 
WBZ on both its AM and FM 
bands. The Lowell Institute Co- 
operative Broadcasting Council’s 


Station WGBH-FM, which has 
‘been broadcasting the Boston 
Symphony’s week-end concerts, 
will continue to broadcast the 
Friday afternoon programs.’ 
WGBH will not broadcast the 
Saturday night concerts while 
the program is carried over 
WBZ, though there is a possi- 
bility that WGBH may pick up 
the remainder of the Saturday 
concerts after 9:30. There is also — 
the possibility, however, that) 
NBC may broadcast the Satur-' 
day evening concerts in their 
entirety. Me? ! 

The NBC contract with the: 
Boston orchestra also includes 
rights to broadcast the Pop con-. 
certs. the Esplanade concerts, | 
and the Berkshire Festival con- 
certs at Tanglewood. 

) > ae 

While the revenue derived 
from the NBC concerts is wel- | 
comed, Henry B. Cabot, presi- | 
dent of the orchestra’s board of | 
trustees, emphasized that it will 
not be sufficient to meet the or- 
chestra’s financial problem. Mr. 
Cabot said that the broadcasts 
by the Boston Symphony will be 
on a sustaining basis and that 
commercial sponsorship of the 
programs would be welcome. 

In its 1954-55 season the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will 
have Pierre Monteux and Guido 
Cantelli as guest conductors. 
Among the soloists scheduled 
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Walter Fiston, ‘Ine Ccullpvesc. 
calls it a Fantasy for Solo Eng- 
lish Horn, with Strings and 


Harp, and he wrote it for Mr. 
Speyer and dedicated it to him. 
It is a short work in one 
movement, Mr, Piston has said 
that he composed the melodies 
expressly for the English horn— | 
indeed, while mentally hearing 
how they would sound when 
Mr. Speyer himself played 
them, The melodies therefor¢ 
make the most of the instru 


ment’s sweetly sad quality—th 


nostalgic mood, the plaintive as 
piration, the sighing lament. 

Mr. Speyer played with ele 
gance of. style, as always, anc 
his work in the cadenza, accom 
panied only by Bernard Zig 
hera’s lambent harp, was espe 
cially evocative as a poignan 
monologue, But the _ Englis 
horn is always a lonely instru 
ment. It insists on going its sin 
gle-minded way, and Mr, Piston 
constructed a little poem, im- 
pressionistic in mood, that al- 
lows it to sing its heart out. 
The Symphony Hall listeners 
accepted it with cordial enthu- 
siasm and applauded both Mr. 
Speyer and the composer, who 
twice stood up at his seat in the 
audience, 
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Charles Munch appropriately 
opened this first concert of the 
New Year, as he did last year, 
with his own orchestral arrange- 


ment of Bach’s Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, “The Old Year Is 
Past.” He then gave us a win- 
some performance of Haydn’s 
ingratiating “Military” Sym- 
phony in @ major, the 100th, 
which gains its nickname from 
the colorful use of the bass 
drum, cymbals, and triangle. 
After the Piston Fantasy Mr. 
Munch programmed the Saint- 
Saéns Organ’ Symphony, the No. 


3 in C minor. Since this is the | 
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third time Mr. Munch has played 


English Horn Concer ike five seasons, we can assume 
Features Louis Speyer 


By Harold Rogers 


Louis -Speyer, who plays the 
English horn in the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, was the 


soloist yesterday afternoon in 
the premiére of a new work by 


that he is fond of the piece, and — 


it is easy to see why. The sym~ 
phony has about everything 4 
conductor could wish to sink his 


baton into. It calls for full or- © 
chestral forces, including plano — 


} 


i 


a ‘organ. In yesterday’s per= 
formance the latter two instru- 
ments were impressively played 
by Bernard Zighera and R. 
Power Biggs, respectively. ; 

The symphony has successive 
climaxes that are piled to 
grandiloquent proportions. Many 
of. the melodies sing with 
Tchaikovskian passion. There 
ere several fugatos that are 
adroitly constructed. Most. of 
the work is imbued with the 
French equivalent of Sturm und 
Drang. It offers a conductor of 
Mr. Munch’s mettle an opportu- 
nity to lash his players to a fury 
and to leave a strong impres- 
sion on the listener. Which is 
exactly what happened yester-~ 
day. For sheer volume it’s an 
excellent symphony with which 
to ring in the New Year. 
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vaint-Saéns, unfortunately, is 
now one of those composers 
whom present-day listeners do 
not eagerly seek out. Much of 
Lis music is not outliving his 
own era—mainly the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. | 

But if one does not welcome 
Saint-Saéns, it is nevertheless 
possible to become thorough] 
beguiled by him when one is 
plunged into one of his more 
inspired productions. His Third 
Symphony is such an inspired 
piece, though his Third Piano 
Concerto, heard last week, is ‘a 


dud. s+ 2?- Tame 

We ( aint aud a, Munch for 
his considerable contribution to, 
the Berlioz revival. As for Sainte 
Saéns, there may not be too 
much that is worth reviving, 


——-— 
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alter conducting a perform 

of “Pelléas et Mélisande” “taat 
Saturday afternoon. 

. ‘But Mr, Munch and | like if 
very much,” he continued with 
a twinkle. “It is really a great 
symphony, You must think of 
it In its own period—1 886. What 
an impression it made on the 
Public of that day! Just. think of 
it, and you will see what a great 
Symphony it really is. It is one 
of my favorites!” 


And he’s right. Not o i 
the public of 1886 have a 
pressed by it. Last night in Sym- 
Phony Hall] many of the listen- 
€rs were still astonished by the 
flood of sound that Charles 
Munch extracted from the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

Pi hiss 


Saint-Saéns used an j - 
mentation that is almost Weer 
herlan—or even Schonbergian 
if we consider the “Gurre-Lie~ 
der ——and he then added a piano 
and pipe organ for good meas- 
ure, From the conductor’s point 
of view one can see why the 
symphony is immensely attrac- 
tive. It gives the man with the 
baton an Opportunity to pull all 
the stops and let her roar. 
But the work has its attrac- 
tions for the listener. The quality 
of its inspiration jis good. Its 
Poco adagio melody in the first 
movement casts a spell] upon the 
sentiments, Its final Maestoso 
and Allegro build into moun- 
tains of sound that would be 
dificult to exceed for sheer 

aural excitement. 
Mr. Munch succeeded in pro- 


Symphony Soloist 


Cellist Plays Haydn Work: 
Munch Repeats Saint-Saens 


By Harold Rogers 


“It is very strange that most 
critics do not like that sym- 
phony,” Pierre Monteux Said, 
speaking about the Saint-Saéns 


Third. He was chatting in his 


dressing room at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York 
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ducing a volume that almost 
equaled the stereophonic sound 
of Cinerama in which the listen- 
er is often uncomfortably en- 
veloped in an artificial intensity 
produced by six sound tracks. 
bombarding the ear from all 
directions. | 
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ally will be disbanded and its 
lid absorbed into NBC S 
various television and radio ac- 
tivities. Meanwhile, the NBC 
Spring Symphony Orchestra will 
continue its Sunday evening con- 
certs until the Boston programs 
begin in the autumn. 
‘oe Bin B 
In Boston the symphony con- 
certs will be broadcast by station 
WBZ on both its AM and FM 
bands. The Lowell Institute Co- 
operative Broadcasting Council s 
Station WGBH-FM, which has 
‘been broadcasting the Boston 
Symphony’s week-end concerts, 
will continue to broadcast the 
Friday afternoon programs. 
WGBH will not broadcast the 
Saturday night concerts while 
the program is carried over 
WBZ, though there is a possi- 
bility that WGBH may pick up 
the remainder of the Saturday — 
concerts after 9:30. There is also_ 
the possibility, however, that | 
NBC may broadcast the Satur- ‘ 
day evening concerts in their 
irety. a : 
orThe NBC contract with the’ 
Boston orchestra also includes 
rights to broadcast the Pop con-. 
certs. the Esplanade concerts, | 
and the Berkshire Festival con- 
certs at Tanglewood. 
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While the revenue derived 
from the NBC concerts is wel- | 
comed, Henry B. Cabot, presi- | 
dent of the orchestra’s board of | 
trustees, emphasized that it will 
not be sufficient to meet the or- 
chestra’s financial problem. Mr. 
Cabot said that the broadcasts 
by the Boston Symphony will be 
on a sustaining basis and that 
commercial sponsorship of the 
programs would be welcome. 

In its. 1954-55 season the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will 
have Pierre Monteux and Guido 
Cantelli as guest conductors. 
Among the soloists scheduled 
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calls it a Fantasy for Solo Eng- 
lish Horn, with Strings and 
Harp, and he wrote it for Mr. 
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Speyer and the composer, who 
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audience, 
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opened this first concert of the 
New Year, as he did last year, 
with his own orchestral arrange- 
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English Horn Concerto 
Features Louis Speyer 


By Harold Rogers 


Louis ‘Speyer, who plays the 
English horn in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was the 
soloist yesterday afternoon in 
the premiére of a new work by 


that he is fond of the piece, and — 
it is easy to see wny. The sym~ 
phony has about everything 34 
conductor could wish to sink his 
baton into. It calls for full or- 
chestral forces, including plano 


and ‘organ, In yesterday’s per= 
| formance the latter two instru- 
ments were impressively played 
by Bernard Zighera and R. 
Power Biggs, respectively. ; 

The symphony has successive 
climaxes that are piled to 
grandiloquent proportions. Many 
of. the melodies sing with 
Tchaikovskian passion. There 
ere several fugatos that are 
adroitly constructed. Most of 
the work is imbued with the 
French equivalent of Sturm und 
Drang. It offers a conductor of 
Mr. Munch’s mettle an opportu- 
nity to lash his players to a fury 
and to leave a strong impres- 
sion on the listener. Which is 
exactly what happened yester- 
day. For sheer volume it’s an 
excellent symphony with which 
to ring in the New Year. 
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Saint-Saéns, unfortunately, is 
now one of those composers 
whom present-day listeners do 
not eagerly seek out. Much of 
bis music is not outliving his 
own era—mainly the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. , 

But if one does not welcome 
Saint-Saéns, it is nevertheless 
possible to become thorough] 
beguiled by him when one is 
plunged into one of his more 
inspired productions. His Third 
Symphony is such an inspired 
piece, though his Third Piano 
Concerto, heard last week, is ‘a 
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_We applaud Mr. Munch for 
his considerable contribution to. 
the Berlioz revival. As for Sainte 
Saéns, there may not be too 
much that is worth reviving, 
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mentation that is almost Way- 
herlan—or even Schonbergian, 
if we consider the “Gurre-Lie. 
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and pipe organ for good meas- 
ure, From the conductor’s point 
Of view one can see why the 
Symphony is immensely attrac- 
live. It gives the man with the 
baton an Opportunity to pull al 


the stops and let her roar. 
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tions for the listener. The quality 
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phony,” Pierre Monteux Said, 
speaking about the Saint-Saéns 
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equaled the stereophonic sound 
of Cinerama in which the listen- 
er’ is often uncomfortably en- 
veloped in an artificial intensity 
produced by six sound tracks 
bombarding the ear from all 
directions. 
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Tortelier, a | 
He playéd the. 
Haydn D major Cello Concerto, 
that delightful piece that -has 
been concocted by Haydn or by 
Anton. Kraft, his pupil (musi- 
cologists are not in agreement), 
—all of which has been liberally 
edited by Francois Gevaert. In 
the added cadenzas little attempt 
Was made to preserve Haydn’s 
style. | 

But whatever the work’s gen- 
esis, Mr. Tortelier infused it 
with a strength and power sel- 
dom heard. Though one might 
question his intonation in only 
one. or two minor instances, his’ 
technique is capable of. great 
accuracy and facility, 


He used some of the newer 
techniques that employ the 
thumb, He produced a strong, 
bright tone and played with a 
fiery emotion that was more on 
the surface than subjective. His 
traversal of the songful Adagio 
was lovely, tender, devoted. His 
cadenza in the final Allegro was 
a tour de force, brilliantly exe- 
cuted, 

Mr. Munch’s program began 
with his own orchestral arrange-~ 
ment of Bach’s Chorale Prelude 
and Chorale, “The Old Year Is 
Past.” Since this was not on the 
printed program he announced 
it from the stage and offered it 
as his New Year’s greeting. The 
concert also included a polished 
performance ot the Brahms Var- 
lations on a Theme of Haydn, in 


which Mr. Munch built the final. 


passacaglia into a noble climax. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave_ the 
11th program of the 73d season in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon, Louis 
Speyer, English horn, was the soloist. 
The program: 


“The Old Year Is Past’’...,Bach-Munch 
Symphony in G “Military’’...... Haydn 
Fantasy for English Horn, Harp and 
Strin€S cesses sessessers ee ecee - Piston 
Symphony No. 3 in C minor with 
Organ, OP, 78.....eseeeees Saint Saens 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

' Charles Munch began the New 
Year at Symphony Hall yester- 
day in a way that might serve 
as the model for the year to 
come; his program was perfect. 
It was perfect for the fact that 

it mingled the new with the old, 
the classic with the romantic, the 
tumultuous with the refined, and, 
culminating as it did in Saint 
Saens’ monumental proclama- 


tion, it sent us all reeling out in- 
to the snow with ringin ears, 
and warm hearts.[~+Q + 5 

_ Looking back through recent 
iseasons it is evident that Mr. 
‘Munch has not been as kindly 
‘disposed to new American music 
‘as his predecessor, whose role; 
las champion of American com- 
posers was of the greatest signi- 
ficance. It is true that Mr. 
‘Munch has brought out some: 
'the name of Foss, Piston, Bar- 
ber, Thompson and Harris are 
‘among the few that appear on 
programs of the last three sea- 
sons in first performances. But 
it seems certain that, since Kous- 


sevitzky’s time, such men.as Cop- 
land, Diamond, Schuman, Sha- 
pero, Sessions, Dello Joio, Read, 
Creston and many others have 
been active, and I think we might 
legitimately inquire why they 
have not been given a hearing 
from time to time, | 

I see no reason why we have 
to like what they are doing and 
[ am sure, so far, as the audience 
is concerned that, as Koko put: 
it, they’1l none of them be missed. | 
Nonetheless, there would seem 
to be some responsibility on the 
part of a great American orches- 
tra to look into the works of 
contemporary American musi- 
clans and present a fair sampling 
of them for the benefit of com- 
posers and audiences alike. 

In any case, the appearance of | 
anew work by Walter Piston on | 
the program yesterday was the| 
occasion of the greatest pleasure | 
for all. A Fantasy for English! 
‘horn with harp and strings, it | 
was a piece of the most beauti-: 
ful character, the work of an un-} 
disputed master. Mr. Piston, who 
was in the audience, was inspired 
to this work by the superb Eng- 
lish horn playing of Louis Speyer 
and dedicated this serenly noble 
idyll to him. It couldn’t have 
been more discerning tribute to 
that matchless performer, 

The mood throughout is one 
‘of a gently flowing meditation, 
interrupted only momentarily by 
a brief cadenza. Nowhere does 
the composer exploit. instrumen- 
tal virtuosity for its own sake; 
the melodic line is ever sustained 
and ever warm and rich and of 
such suitabilitv to the curiouslv 





along. The background 
provided 
by the harp and strings is of 
an impressionistic nature though 
‘the language and the Style is Mr. 


Piston’s Own, at once distin- 
guished and expressive, at uke 
harmonically advanced but never 
ageressive or harsh, Indeed 
there is a breadth and spacious- 
ness to this work that gives it 
a romantic as well as an impres- 
sionistic quality, 

r. Speyer’s playing was not 
less than incredible both as to 
tonal qualities and technica] 
achievement. He is, perhaps, one 
of the few men in the world who 
can take a breath while produc. 
Inga tone on the instrument 
(and to this I can testify as one 
Who has seen him do it), and 
the composer €vidently took 
jadvantage of it, for there are 
‘Phrases of such length that they 
would seem to be Playable jn 
no other way than in taking a 

|breath guring them. In any 
‘Case, 1€ was a remarkable per- 
formance and one that gave the 
English horn one of its finest 
‘hours. 

|_It seems hard to believe that 
33 years have elapsed _ since 
‘Haydn's Military Symphony was 
given at these concerts, but such 
is the case, It is a sheer joy from 
beginning to end and conductor 
and orchestra did it delightfully 
‘throughout, Saint Saens’ Third, 
a work Mr. Munch first stunned 
uS With three years ago, like the 
plano concerto heard at these 
concerts last week, is a huge af-' 
fair of more theatrical than mus- 
ical value, but it is nonetheless 
great fun to hear and great fun 
to watch as well. It culminates 
jat length in a finale whose fina] 
‘chord and thunderous motto on 
the timpani lifts the hair, result- 
Ing in an equally thunderous ova- 
tion from the audience. A very 
happy greeting for the New Year 
it is, too, if it may be assumed the 
timpani didn’t frighten that ten- 
der child to death. Next week’s 
program includes works of Men- 


delssohn, Ravel, Dutilleux and 


Ibert, with Doriot Anthon 
flute soloist. Pa 
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‘Yew Fantasy 





by 


walter riston- 
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An oboe has been detined as 
“an ill wind that nobody blows 
good.” If that were so, an Eng- 
lish horn would be something 
of a hurricane. Actually, it is 
neither English, nor is it a horn, 
It is nothing more than an over- 
sized oboe, with a range a fifth 
lower and a tone much heavier 
and penetrating in timbre. 


In Boston nobody has been 
a more effective refutation of 
that jocular definition than 
Louis Speyer, who has played 
English horn and __ occasional 
oboe with the Boston Symphony 
since 1919. He is now in his 
ede aay y j ed € o1- 
chestra, ° “5 

One outstanding Reorann 
composer who has contributed to 
the scanty literature for the in- 
strument is Walter Piston, whose 
Fantasy for English Horn Solo 
with Strings and Harp will have 
its first performance at the week- 
end concerts, directed by Charles 
Munch. The work was composed 
during 1952 in Belmont, Mass.. 
and is dedicated to Mr. Speyer. 
Bernard Zighera will play the 
Important supporting harp part. 

About ten’ minutes in length, 
the Fantasy is in one extended 
movement in three sections, cen- 
tering around the tonality of A. 
The music begins with a Lento 
of quiet, meditative quality. A 
faster section follows, in scher- 
zando character, and concludes 
with a highly ornamented ca- 
denza for the soloist, accom- 
panied by the harp. 
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In any case, the appearance of | 
anew work by Walter Piston on | 
the program yesterday was the| 
occasion of the greatest pleasure | 
for all. A Fantasy for English! 
‘horn with harp and strings, it | 
was a piece of the most beauti-; 
ful character, the work of an un-} 
disputed master. Mr. Piston, who 
was in the audience, was inspired 
to this work by the superb Eng- 
lish horn playing of Louis Speyer 


and dedicated this serenly noble 


idyll to him. It couldn’t have 


been more discerning tribute to 
that matchless performer. 


The mood throughout is one 
lof a gently flowing meditation, 


interrupted only momentarily by 
a brief cadenza. Nowhere does 
the composer exploit. instrumen- 
tal virtuosity for its own sake; 
the melodic line is ever sustained 
and ever warm and rich and of 
such suitabilitv to the curiouslv 


revlective qualities of the instru. 
ment that it somehow suggests 
that it is the instrument itself 
creating the music as it goes 
along. The background provided 
by the harp and Strings is of 
an impressionistic nature though 
‘the language and the Style is Mr. 
Piston’s own, at once distin- 
guished and expressive, at once 
harmonically advanced but never 
ageressive or harsh. Indeed 
there is a breadth and spacious- 
ness to this work that gives it 
a romantic as well as an impres- 
Sionistic quality, 

Mr. Speyer’s playiy 


achievement. He is, pi 


“aleve, fOr English Horn and Harp 


ing a tone on the ; aes ial 
(and to this I can testify as one 
who has seen him do it), and) 
the composer evidently took 
advantage of it, for there are 
phrases of such length that they 
would seem to be playable jn 
no other way than in taking a 
breath during them. In any 
‘Case, 1€ was a remarkable per. 
formance and one that gave the 
‘English horn one of its finest 
‘hours. 

It seems hard to believe that 
133 years have elapsed = since 
Haydn's Military Symphony was 
‘Siven at these concerts, but such 
is the case, It is a sheer joy from 
beginning to end and conductor 
and orchestra did it delightfully 
throughout, Saint Saens’ Third, 
a work Mr. Munch first stunned! 
us With three years ago, like the 
plano concerto heard at these 
concerts last week, is a huge af-' 
fair of more theatrical than mus- 
Ical value, but it is nonetheless 
great fun to hear and great fun 
to watch as well. It culminates 
at length in a finale whose fina] 
‘chord and thunderous motto on 
the timpani lifts the hair, result- 
ing in an equally thunderous ova- 
tion from the audience. A very 
happy greeting for the New Year 
it is, too, if it may be assumed the 
timpani didn’t frighten that ten- 
der child to death. Next week’s 
program includes works of Men- 


delssohn, Ravel, Dutilleux and 


Ibert, with Doriot Anthon 
flute soloist. gs 





Preview of 
lVew Fantasy 


by 


walter Fiston- 


at quire ng: COMposer Describes Piece 


Rv Klaus George Roy 


An oboe has beén defined as 
‘an ill wind that nobody blows 
good.” If that were so, an Eng- 
lish horn would be something 
of a hurricane. Actually, it is 
neither English, nor is it a horn. 
It is nothing more than an over- 
sized oboe, with a range a fifth 
lower and a tone much heavier 
and penetrating in timbre. 

In Boston nobody has been 
a more effective refutation of 
that jocular definition than 
Louis Speyer, who has played 
English horn and _ occasional 
oboe with the Boston Symphony 
since 1919. He is now in his 
thirty-fourth year with the or- 
chestra, {2 - (<3 3 t- 

One outstanding American 
composer who has contributed to 
the scanty literature for the in- 
strument is Walter Piston, whose 
Fantasy for English Horn Solo 
with Strings and Harp will have 
its first performance at the week- 
end concerts, directed by Charles 
Munch, The work was composed 
during 1952 in Belmont, Mass., 
and is dedicated to Mr. Speyer. 
Bernard Zighera will play the 
Important supporting harp part. 

About ten’ minutes in length, 
the Fantasy is in one extended 
movement in three sections, cen- 
tering around the tonality of A. 
The music begins with a Lento 
of quiet, meditative quality. A 
faster section follows, in scher- 
zando character, and concludes 
with a highly ornamented ca- 
denza for the soloist, accom- 
panied by the harp. 
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hi , Staff Ph samcauhar oe 

tee aie. nie (left) will be the soloist fm the | ter) at the week-end Boston ee a 

‘emiere ie Fantasy for English Horn Solo certs. Bernard Zighera (right) will perform th 
with Strings and Harp by Walter Piston (cen- important part for the harp. 
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' The lyrical and = expansive 
music of the beginning then re- 
turns, differently worked out. 
Most of the harmonic and 
melodic building material of the 
Fantasy can be traced to the 
first page of the score. Mr. Pis- 
ton is an acknowledged master 
f polyphony. ; 
‘ To the: question what relation 


selves, in the effect that a fine 
player has on a composer, One 
dcesn’t write melodies in the ab- 
stract and then ‘orchestrate 
them. One conceives and feels 
them -with a specific instrument 
‘in mind, then works them out 
to fit its special technical pos- 
sibilities and tone-colors. And 
if a composer knows the per- 
former who will do his work, 
so mueh the better; he will be 
familiar with the musical nature 
of the executant, and virtually 
hear him play the piece while it 


99 


is being written: 


























this work bears to anv of his. 
earlier ones, the composer re- 
plied, “‘Well now, it is a bit con- 
taminated by the Fourth Sym- 
phony, in the vicinity of which 
it was written!” 

More important, however, was 
the question of why such a piece 
as this gets composed and sounds 
the way it does. First of all, Mr. 
Speyer had been promised this 
music for some time. 

“You see,” Mr. Piston added, 
“T beiieve very much in the in- 
spiration of instruments them- 
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Contrasts between students in 
sports jackets, and even lettered 
sweaters, at open rehearsal in 
Symphony Hall today, and the 
more socialite gatherings in the 


nineties, is rather strikingly | 
shown in an engraving from an 


1892 issue of a Boston news- 
paper. The picture shows fash- 
lonably dressed young ladies 
emerging from the old Boston 
Music Hall into Hamilton Place. 
Its title is “After the ay J 


Rehearsal.” 

a 

It was b= bE Inoren€ 
delving into Symphony Hall ar- 
chives in response to several 
requests for history of the pres- 
ent-day rehearsals, often cited as 
proof of new eagerness among 
young Americans for better 
music, 

This week’s open rehearsa] is 
one of the fourth annual series 
after revival of the idea by 
Charles Munch. This resulted 
from many requests from stu- 
dents who had come to Greater 
Boston colleges and universities 
expecting, among other things, 
to enjoy Boston Symphony con- 
ie ag but had found them sold 
out. 

Many of these students espe- 
Cially enjoy the informality of 
the rehearsals, approaching them 
with something of the enthusi-. 
asm of a “jam session.” Some’ 
take homework to do. Others 
click away rhythmically with. 
knitting needles. Al] keep a close 
lookout for indications from Mr. 
Munch as to “what makes the 
orchestra tick.” 

The term “rehearsals and 
concerts” first appeared on pro- 
grams of the orchestra’s eighth 
season, in 1888-89. In those days 
concerts were given on Saturday 
nights and reviews were printed 
in Boston papers on the follow- 
ing Mondays. From the outset, 


apparently, the rehearsals on 
‘Friday afternoons began to at- 
tract the elite, as the Friday 
,afternoon 


later, have always done. 


concerts, instituted 


Symphony Archives 
Contrast Rehearsals 


By Don Messenger 
Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 





' Program advertisements of the 
nineties, though, do indicate that 
rehearsals may have drawn au- 
diences extending beyond the 
wealth and aristocracy of the 
day. For example one of “Elec- 


tric Lustre Starch” shows a 
woman at a wash tub. On the 


other hand there were several 


“pleasure vehicles” advertised | 


for the carriage trade. Among 
Still familiar names of adver- 
tisers were Lewando’s and §,-S. 
Pierce, ‘5 

Interesting among newspaper 
clippings of the period, in view 
of the current drive for financial 
support of the orchestra, are 
references to the plan of auc- 
tioning off choice seats for each 
season, begun in the eighties and 
given up in 1916. Highest bi 
on record, apparently, was Mri. 
Jack Gardner’s $560 for a pair 
for the opening season in the 
new Symphony Hall at the turn 
of the century. 
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Lyman W. Fis 4 7 | 
Louis Speyer (left) will be the soloist in t 1¢e 
premiere of a Fantasy for English Horn Solo 
with Strings and Harp by Walter Piston (cen- 


The lyrical and expansive 
music of the beginning then re- 
turns, differently worked out. 
Most of the harmonic and 
melodic building material of the 
Fantasy can be traced to th: 
first page of the score. My. Pis- 
ton is an acknowledged maste) 
of polvphony. 

To the question what relation 


this work bears to anv of his 
earlier ones, the composer re- 
plied, “‘Well now, it is a bit con- 
teminated by the Fourth Sym- 
phony, in the vicinity of which 
it was written!” 

More imvortant. however. was 
the question of why such a piece 
as this gets composed and sounds 
the way it does. First of all. Mr. 
Speyer had been promised this 
music for some time. 

“You see,” Mr. Piston added. 
“IT beileve very much in the in- 
spiration of instruments them- 
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ter) at the week-end Boston Symphony 
certs. Bernard Zighera (right) will perform 
important part for the harp. 


selves. in the effect that a fine 
player has on a composer, One 
doesn’t write melodies in the ab- 
stract and then ‘orchestrate 
them. One conceives and feels 


them with a specific Instrument 


in mind. then works them out 
to fit its special technical pos- 
sibilities and tone-colors. Anda 
if a composer knows the per- 
former who will do his work, 
so mueh the better: he will be 
familiar with the musical natul € 
of the executant, and virtually 
hear him piay the piece while 1! 
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is being written. 
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Contrasts between students in 
sports jackets, and even lettered 
sweaters, at open rehearsal in 
Symphony Hal] today, and the 
more socialite gatherings in the 
nineties, is rather strikingly 
shown in an engraving from an 
1892 issue of a Boston news- 
paper. The picture shows fash- 
ionablv dressed young ladies 
emerging from the old Boston 
Music Hall into Hamilton Place, 
Its title is “After the Symphony 
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delving into Symphony Hal] ar- 
chives in response to several 
requests for history of the pres- 
ent-day rehearsals, often cited as 
proof of new eagerness among 
young Americans for better 
music, 

This week’s open rehearsal is 
one of the fourth annual] series 
after revival of the ides D\ 
Charles Munch. This resulted 
from many requests from stu- 
dents who had come to Greate 
Boston colleges and universities 
expecting, among other things. 
to enjoy Boston Symphony con- 
certs, but had found them sold 
Out. 

Many of these students espe- 
Clally enjoy the informality of 
the rehearsals. approaching them 
with something of the enthusi- 
asm of a “jam session.” Some 
take homework to do. Others 
click away rhythmically with 
knitting needles, AJ] keep a close 
lookout for indications from Mr. 
Munch as to “what makes the 
orchestra tick.” 

The term “rehearsals and 
concerts” first appeared on pro- 
grams of the orchestra’s elghth 
season, In 1888-89. In those days 
concerts were given on Saturday 
nights and reviews were printed 
in Boston papers on the follow- 
ing Mondays. From the outset. 
apparently, the rehearsals on 
Friday afternoons began to at- 
tract the elite, as the Friday 


afternoon concerts, instituted 


later, have alwavs done. 


Program advertisements of the 
nineties, though, do indicate that 
rehearsals may have drawn au- 
diences extending beyond the 
wealth and aristocracy of the 
day. For example one of “Elec- 
tric Lustre Starch” shows a 
woman at a wash tub. On the 
other hand there were severa] 
“pleasure vehicles” advertised 

the carriage trade. Among 

familiar names of adver- 
isers were Lewando’s and S.-S. 
Pierce, 

Interesting among newspaper 
clippings of the period, in view 
of the current drive for financial 
support of the orchestra, are 
references to the plan of auc- 
tioning off choice seats for each 
season, begun in the eighties and 
given up in 1916. Highest bid 
on record, apparently, was Mrs. 


Jack Gardner’s $560 for a pair 


for the opening season in the 
new Symphony Hall at the turn 
* the century, 
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Overture, “Sea Calm, and Prosperous 
Voyage,” Op. 27 


Symphony 
(First performance in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Flute and Orchestra 


Andante 
III. Allegro scherzando 


(First performance at these concerts) 


“Daphnis et Chloé” Ballet, Suite No. 2 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse générale 


SOLOIST 
DORIOT ANTHONY 
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tra with. Doriot Anth 

first flutist of the orchestra, yin 
soloist, and Dutilleux’ Symphony, 
given its first. American perform- 
ance yesterday, - 


In place of the announced 


Mendelssohn. work, “Calm Sea 


and Prosperous Voya age,” Mr, 


Mutch substituted “ 
Night's Dream”. a 


h banee * poser of 
herea ts, is a com - 
siderable ability if we mi take 
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corny—tune in the Scheérzando, 
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‘produce an electrifying excite- 
‘ment unequalled by any other 
jconductor today. He can wield 
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la precision ‘ from his players 
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Musie in 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Boston Symphony 


After two weeks of programs 
which for the most part were 
hardly worth the trouble of pre-: 
Paring or hearing, for that mat- 
ter, Mr. Munch brought himself 
and the Boston Symphony out of | 
the holiday doldrums with a sure-. 
fire program yesterday afternoon. 
_The opening and closing works 
were familiar: Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and Ravel’s 
‘“Daphnis et Chloe” Ballet, Suite 
No. 2; the two inside works were 
new to these concerts: Ibert’s 
Concerto for Flute and Orches- 
tra with Doriot Anthony, the 
first flutist of the orchestra, as 
soloist, and Dutilleux’ Symphony, 
given its first American perform- 
ance yesterday. 

In place of the announced 
Mendelssohn work, “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage,” Mr. 
Munch substituted “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture, There 
have been more €vocative read- 
ings of the score than we had yes- 
terday, but, except for a rather 
square-cut phrasing, the perform- 
ance on the,whole wes ccept- 
able. {m= Fas Onnk 

Dutilleux, an y known name 
hereabouts, is a composer of con- 
siderable ability if we can take 
the Symphony as a representa- 
tive work. He is a clever orches- 
trator who devises arresting 
sonorities. He js economical in 
his use of musica] materials, His 
srasp of formal schemes depends 
on linear movement or generative 
power. His spirit is one of rug- 
sed independence. 

The four-movement Symphony 
begins and ends quietly, a prac- 
tice not widely popular with 
young composers who feel] they 
must make a dramatic impact 


at the outset and knock ‘em cold 
at the conclusion. The com- 
poser has stated that his work 
“emerges from the Shadows:, , . 
only to return whence jt 
came, . . .” 

Making no pretense at follow- 
ing the traditional] sonata in the 
first movement, Mr. Dutilleux, 
builds his initia] section over a) 
reiterated melody, The Scherzo 
4S constructed from a Swirling, 
Tapid tune tossed back and 
forth among the various instru. 
ments. The Lento gives the| 
violins a questioning, mysterious | 
tune which is never Solved by 
the other instruments with their 
subdued interjections. The finale, 
the least interesting movement, | 
is a Stravinskiesque study in! 
rhythmie dissonance. While not 
in any sense a great work, it’ 
would bear hearing again. 

Doriet Anthony Scored @ pers. 
sonal triumph in the ‘Ibert: Flute, 
Concerto. Mr. Ibert has CX- | 
ploited the possibilities of the un-| 
emotional instrument, giving the 
soloist a display piece in the, 
Allegro, a paStorale in the An-' 
dante, and a good—if slightly 
corny—tune in the Scherzando., 
Miss Anthony’s flute fireworks 
in the first movement, her tone in 
the second, and her playfulness 
in the finale won for the attrac- 
tive artist a rousing ovation 
Which brought her back to the 
Stage many times for bows. 

Whenever Mr. Munch is in 
doubt about making up a pro- 
cram. let him always schedule 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe” 
Suite No. 2. In this he can 
produce an electrifying excite- 
ment unequalled by any other 
conductor today. He can wield 
a vigorous tonal brush, demand 
a precision from his players 
which he seldom secures, and 
bring his listeners breathlessly 
to the edge of their seats. 

However, it must be added 
for the record that in yesterday’s 
performance a prolonged fourth 
beat in the Lever du jour gave 
his strings a moment's uneasiness. 
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Music in 
Review 
By TUCKER KEISER 


Boston Symphony 

After two weeks of programs 

which for the most part were 

hardly worth the trouble of pre- 
paring or hearing, for that mat- 
ter, Mr. Munch brought himself 
and the Boston Symphony out of | 
the holiday doldrums with a sure-' 
fire program yesterday afternoon. 

_The opening and closing works 
were familiar: Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and Ravel’s 
‘“Daphnis et Chloe” Ballet, Suite 
No. 2; the two inside works were 
new to these concerts: Ibert’s | 
Concerto for Flute and Orches- 
tra with Doriot Anthony, the 
first flutist of the orchestra, as 
soloist, and Dutilleux’ Symphony, 
given its first American perform- 
ance yesterday. 

In place of the announced 
Mendelssohn work, “Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage,” Mr. 
Munch substituted “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” overture. There 
have been more evocative read- 
ings of the score than we had yes- 
terday, but, except for a rather 
square-cut phrasing, the perform- 
ance on the. whole S accept- 
able. {~ FP - 5¢ Crk 

Dutilleux, an u known name 
hereabouts, is a composer of con- 
siderable ability if we can take 
the Symphony as a representa- 
tive work. He is a clever orches- 
trator who devises arresting 
sonorities. He is €conomical in 
his use of musical materials, His 
grasp of formal schemes depends 
on linear movement or generative 
power. His spirit is one of rug- 
ged independence. 

The four-movement Symphony 
begins and ends quietly, a prac- 
tice not widely popular with 
young composers who feel they 
must make a dramatic impact 


at the outset and knock ’em cold 

at the conclusion. The com- 

poser has stated that his work 

“emerges from the shadows, , . 

only to return whence it 
Came," ;':,* 

Making no pretense at follow- 
ing the traditional] sonata in the 
first movement, Mr. Dutilleux. 
builds his initial section over a 
reiterated melody, The Scherzo' 
4s constructed from a Swirling, 
Tapid tune tossed back and. 
forth among the various instru.- 
ments. The Lento gives the 
violins a questioning, mysterious | 
tune which is never solved by 
the other instruments with their 
subdued interjections. The finale, 
the least interesting movement, ' 
iS a Stravinskiesque Study in! 
rhythmic dissonance. While not. 
in any sense a great work, it’ 
would bear hearing again. 

Doriet Anthony scéred & per=. 
sonal triumph in the:Ibert Flute) 
Concerto. Mr. Ibert has. ex-| 
ploited the possibilities of the un- 
emotional instrument, giving the} 
soloist a display piece in the, 
Allegro, a pastorale in the An-' 
dante, and a good—if slightly 
corny—tune in the Scherzando. 
Miss Anthony’s flute fireworks 
in the first movement, her tone in 
the second, and her playfulness 
in the finale won for the attrac- 
tive artist a rousing ovation 

which brought her back to the 
Stage many times for bows. 

Whenever Mr. Munch is in 
doubt about making up a pro- 


oram. let him always schedule 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe 


Suite No. 2. In this he can 
produce an electrifying excite- 
ment unequalled by any other 
conductor today. He can wield 
a vigorous tonal brush, demand 
a precision from his players 
which he seldom secures, and 
bring his listeners breathlessly 
to the edge of their seats. 
However, it must be added 
for the record that in yesterday’s 
performance a prolonged fourth 
beat In the Lever du jour gave 
his strings a moment's uneasiness. 








Munch to Give U.S. Premiere 
Of Work by French Composer 


By Klaus George Roy 


Whatever troubles France 


strates the kind of cumulative 


amework of a small orches- 


The three movements are 
scored with the composer’s 
fastidious attention to lucidity 
of detail and incisiveness of 
rhythm. The solo part seems to 
spare no difficulty whatsoever. 
Doriot Anthony, first flutist of 
the orchestra, will be the soloist, 


ployed to accomplish this end: the 
orchestral devices of the flutter 
tongue in the high woodwinds, 
the intricate harmonics in the 
strings, the playing on the finger- 
board, the contrasting timbres of 
Xylophone and vibraphone, and 
all the coloristic tricks and gim- 
micks of the modern orches- 
trator. They all contribute to the 


may have, she continues to pro- evar peculiar to this com- 
duce creative artists of conse- =| noser’s music, a driving rhythm new sound, it is true, but thev 
quence. Charles Munch, under- = ‘carried by sonorities at times ; Symphony Concert somewhat diminish the  contfi- 
standably, is doing his share to grotesque. : J The Boston dence that we are in the presence 


bring the younger as well as the eon Sy of great music. 


established composers of France 
to the attention of American 
music lovers—with the help of 
the Boston Symphony = Or- 
chestra. ; 

At the Friday-Saturday con- 
certs, audiences will hear the 
first symphony by Henri Dutil- 
leux, a French composer 38 
years old, a graduate of the 
Paris Conservatoire. The sym- 
phony was written during 
1950-51, given its premiere un-) 
der Roger Desormiere two years 
ago, and heard with much ac- 
claim at the Cologne Festival 
last May, Ferenc Fricsay con- 
ducting. The week-end  per- 
formances will 5° jhe e* in 
this country. f= @* - 

Most hearers will’ be con- 
fronted with a sound they have 
not experienced quite that way 
before, and a formal design in 


which their familiarity with | 
Beethoven and _ Tchaikovsky | 
will be of little help, The sym- | 


phony is quite tonal—moving 


from and to recognizable key-| 
centers; but the effect of poly-. 


phonic lines and harmonies 
progressing simultaneously in 
many directions often produces 
the kind of effect considered 
“dissonant,” a very misleading 
label. 

ce Sia 


The composer purposely es- 
chews the conventional. sonata 
form, with its clear thematic 
and tonal contrasts developed 


and recapitulated. He prefers to. 


work with a method of perpet- 
ual variation by which ever- 
new facets of a basic idea are 
brought forth through the 
changes in rhythm and tex- 
ture. 

The first movement is a Pas- 
/sacaglia, in itself a set of varia- 
‘tions on a theme which recurs 
‘in the bass. The Scherzo demon- 


' Another kind of ostinato de- 


vice pervades the slow third 
‘movement, Intermezzo, with a 
lyrical theme audible through a 
irhythmic and coloristic embroid- 
ery of the other instruments. 
The Finale is a set of variations 
on a theme apparently related 
to the one of the slow movemient, 
Here again, Dutilleux’s con- 
trapuntal skill is much brought 
into play. The symphony ends 
as softly as it began, perhaps 
unexpectedly so. Quite disavow- 
ing any programmatic ideas, the 
composer writes that the music 
“emerges from the shadows in 
the first measures, only to return 
from whence it came in the last 
ones. ... It is a little like the 
inception and unfolding of a 

dream.” 

bi ek 


There is nothing dreamlike, 
io be sure, about the lavish use 
of instrumental possibilities. In 
addition to -the augmented 
woodwind, string, and brass 
groups, the composer asks for 
timpani, xylophone, glocken- 
spiel, vibraphone, harp, piano, 
celesta, bass drum, snare drum, 
gong, cymbals, antique cymbals 
(crotales), and triangle. 

As one writer puts it, “Dutil- 
leux is more a tapestry-weaver 
than a painter, more an archi- 
tect than a spontaneous music- 
maker.” Thus he uses his enor- 
mous percussion group with 
considerable economy, never 
obscuring the clarity of lines 
and motives. 

On the same program: Mr. 
Munch will introduce to Bos- 
ton another French work by a 
modern composer of recognized 
international stature: the Con- 
certo for Flute and Orchestra 
by Jacques Ibert. Dated 1934, 
the concerto is designed to ex- 
hibit the skill of a flutist In the 
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afternoon 
he soloist. 


“A Midsummer Night's 
Mendelssohn 


| SPEND ROOS «6 uns 0 wes tnsie..0 
|Concerto for Flute............. Purileux 


“Daphnis and C 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 

IT IS EVIDENT that Henri 
Dutilleux’s Symphony js a work 
informed with creative ingenuity 
on its fiercest level, 

| Given its first American per- 
formance yesterday afternoon, it 
provided 35 minutes of some of 


the most striking and original 
sounds we have heard since the 
performance of Messaien’s ‘“Tu- 
rangalila” Symphony some half 
dozen years ago even though it 
was Clear from the outset that 
Dutilleux’s work is an extension 
of the French impressionist 
school. 

It was, indeed, as unmistakably 
French as the Ibert Flute Con- 
certo and the Ravel “Dapnis and 
Chloe” Suite that brought the 
concert to a close, but with some- 
thing new added, that some- 
thing new is contrapuntal ruth- 
lessness, discordance and tempes- 
tuous violence of spirit. 

That it is all resolved at th 
end, as if the dreamer had at 
last fallen off to sleep is true 
enough, but the body of the work 
displays an approach as relent- 
lessly hard and cynical as a play 
by. Sartre, a novel by Andre 
Simon or a painting by Leger. 


CALMER LINES /* af | 


Excepting only the slow move- 
ment, whose calmer and more ex- 
tended lines still remain anything 
but untroubled, you are aware al- 
ways of the excitement, the ten- 
sian, even the overwhelming for- 
ward movement from beginning to 
end. You are also aware, however, 
all the way, of the means em- 


However, as in the case of the 
mechanistic paintings of Lege, 
Which have no little decorative 
value, Dutilleux’s Symphony has. 
decorative value too. It certain-' 
ly arrests attention and holds’ 
it and, if the slow movement goes. 
on a little too long to keep the} 
mind from losing its place, it 
makes a deep impression as. the’ 
work of a brilliant and purpose- 
ful artist. 


LANGUAGE BOLD 


Curiously enough, although the 
composer’s language is as bold 
and original as any living musi- 
cian’s he has all but abandoned 
the disjointed and ever-varying 
rhythmical values to convey a 
sense of uninterrupted flow, a 
sense of trajectory. Flowing mo- 
tion is of course Impressionistic, 
too, but it is all too seldom en- 
countered nowadays. Had the 
second two movements sustained 
the level of the first two, the 
work would have been more fav-, 
orably received than it was, but! 
there was no doubt that the Sym-| 
phony made a deep impression as| 
one of the best new works in a! 
large form we have heard in some 
time. | 
Doriot Anthony, whose flute 
playing has long since captivated 
the city, stepped forward in the 
second half to play Ibert’s Flute 
Concerto in a stunning fashion. 
Her tone is of a rich and glow- 
ing quality, at once firm and ex- 
pressive, and she displayed an 
exceptional technique in the fast 
passages in an instrument where 
lightning technique is common- 
place, negotiating runs and 
ascending octaves at breathtak- 
ing speed while achieving perfect 
articulation. Present always— 
‘though most impressively in the 
long flute solo of ‘“‘Daphnis’— 
was her remarkable feeling for 
‘the musicality of a phrase and for 





|the ability to dimish and swell 
‘the volume of tone so exquisitely. 

The work itself is of secondary 
interest musically as it is de- 
signed to display that instru- 
ment and little else, but the in- 
strument is such a treat in itself. 
it hardly matters. Mr. Munch| 
ended the concert with one of his’ 
inimitable performances of Ra- 
vel’s perennial “Daphnis and 
Chloe” No. 2; a _ performance, 
however, quite different from the: 
usual. He took the Pantomine| 
slower than I ever heard it be- 
fore, but it proved most becoming 
to this inimitable passage. And, | 
of course, he brought the work to: 
an end in an explosion of sound. 
The concert began, incidentally, 
with the Overture to Mendels- 
sohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” that didn’t, it seemed to 
me, go any too well. The orches- 
tra is out of town next week, 
returning on Jan. 22 with Pierre 
Fournier as soloist in Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto. 
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Symphony by Dutilleux 


Given American Premiere 


Twelfth pair of. concerts in the Frida; 
afternoon—Saturday evening series b3 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Charles Munch. conductor. At Sym- 
phony Hall. The, program: Mendels- 
gohn: Overture to , “A _Midsumme! 
Night’s Dream”: Henri Dutilleux: Sym- 
phony (first performances Im the Unitec 
States): Ibert: Flute Concerto (Dorio 
Anthony. soloist); Ravel: “‘Daphnis ano 
Chloe” Ballet Suite No. 2. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch yesterday intro- 
duced to us, in the form of a big 
and complex Symphony, a French 


composer who must be virtually 
unknown hereabouts and perhaps 
in this country, His name 1s Henrl 
Dutilleux (pronounced approxXl- 
mately Do-tee-yer, with the stress 
on the last syllable) and he will 
not be 38 until the 27° of this 
month. He is a product of the 
Paris Conservatoire and a winner 
of the famed Prix de Rome. 

His Symphony is mo.t unusual, 
and it may prove to be of con- 
siderable stature, though only time 
ean tell, for the music is of such 
complexity that you can get to 
know it only by repeated hearings 
and study of the score. Or it might 
prove to be music for other musi- 


cians and not for the general pub- 
lic. It is contrapuntal in the sense 
of moving individual voices and 
also of a very independent use of 
instruments. It is full of small 
details of color and rhythmic ex- 
perimentation. 

In the passacaille (which serves 
as a basis for variations) and the 
scherzo, both movements linked 
together, Dutilleux shows a pre- 
dilection for writing for small 
groups of instruments, often start- 
ing a phrase in one group and 
finishing it in anothe . The inter- 
mezzo, which makes a slow third 
movement, and the slow, songful 
finale, also a set of variations, con- 
centrate upon more massive or- 
chestration and a notably more 
melodic texture. Hére there are 
fewer of the darting, fragmentary 


rhythmic figures the passacaille 
and scherzo. f* ~ ¥ 
The form i§ not ] di- 


tional sonata-allegro form of the 
classical symphony, and though 
Dutilleux’s form has .been de- 
scribed as simple, it is anything 
but that to me after listening to 


the Symphony at the Thursday’ 


rehearsal and yesterday afternoon. 
All this interplay of rhythm and 
counterpoint results in a texture 
often bristling with dissonance, 
though the finale is an extended 
and almost too quiet flow of song. 
(Following the intermezzo with 
the finale. both much alike, un- 
fortunately gives a lop-sided con- 
tour to the piece), 

In general the style is original, 
but there are echoes of other com- 
posers, such as Honegger and Mil- 
haud, perhaps even Roussel. But 
there is no doubt that Dutilleux is 
a remarkable talent. More than 
this, I simply could not say on 
the basis of so slight an acquaint- 
ance with the Symphony. But now 
that Mr. Munch has introduced it, 
he must play it again, and I hope 
before this season is out. 

Miss Anthony captivated, I am 
sure, every listener in Symphony 
Hall by her brilliant and musical 
perfcrmance of Ibert’s charming 
little Flute Concerto. It is a slight 
work (new to these concerts, in- 
cidentally), but wonderfully dis- 
playful of the wind instrument, 
and altogether likable. The black- 
gowned Miss Anthony also re- 
ceived more than musical compli- 
ments, for I heard many remark; 
like “So sweet, and such a nice 
person, and she does a marvelous 
job,” “, . . what a cute figure,” 
and “. . . she’s so nice-looking.” 
What more could any lady want? 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra 


Charles Munch in action. 
Symphony Hall prior to 


were truly on their mettle through 
the afternoon. §Mendelssohn’s 
gossamer Overture boasted some 
of the most delicate’ wind playing 
! ever hope to hear. As for “Daph- 
nis and Chloe,” it was both a 
rainbow of color and a voluptu- 
ous revel, Took me a while to 
fasten on “voluptuous revel” for 


the exact shade of meani 
that’s what it was! yaesdobe 


The director of the Boston S 
: on Symphony Orchestra, c augh 
a concert. Notice the intense concentration. gee 


By TUCKER KEISER 


The 73rd season of the Bostor 
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having them performed by sti@h 
an orchestra; a school with un- 
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ithe ability to dimish and swell 
the volume of tone so exquisitely. 

The work itself is of secondary 
interest musically as it is de- 
signed to display that  instru- 
ment and little else, but the in- 
strument is such a treat in itself 
it hardly matters. Mr. Munch 
ended the concert with one of his 
inimitable performances of Ra- 
vel’s perennial “Daphnis’ and 
Chloe” No. 2; a _ performance, 
however, quite different from the 
usual. He took the Pantomine 
slower than I ever heard it be-| 
fore, but it proved most becoming | 
to this inimitable passage. And,_ 
of course, he brought the work to 
an end in an explosion of sound, 
The concert began, incidentally, 
with the Overture to Mendels- 
sohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” that didn’t, it seemed to 
me, go any too well. The orches- 
tra is out of town next week, 
returning on Jan. 22 with Pierre 
Fournier as soloist in Dvorak’'s 
Cello Concerto 
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Symphony by Dutilleux 
Given American Premiere 


Twelfth pair of concerts 1m the Frida 
afternoon—Saturday evening series , 0: 
Lné Boston Symphony) Orchesti a 
Charles Muneh conductor. At 3s3 m 
phony Hall The program: Mendels- 
gohn: Overture _to . “A Midsumme! 
Nieht’s Dream”: Henri Dutilleux: sym 
hony (first performances in the Unites 
\: Ibert: Flute Concerto (Dorio' 

mv. soloist): Ravel: “Dapnhnis an 

’ Ballet Suite No. 2. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Charles Munch yesterday intro- 
duced to us, in the form of a big 
and complex Symphony, a French 
composer who must be virtually 
unknown hereabouts and perhaps 
‘n this country. His name Is Henr 
Dutilleux (pronouncea approxl- 
mately Do-tee-yer, with the stress 
on the last syllable) and he will 
not be 38 until the 2° | of this 
month. He is a product of the 
Paris Conservatoire and a winncr 
of the famed Prix de Rome. . 

His Symphony is mo-.t unusual, 
and it may prove to be of Con- 
siderable stature, though only time 
ean tell. for the music is of such 
complexity that you can get to 
know it only by repeated hearings 
and study of the score. Or it might 
prove to be music for other musl- 


cians and not for the general pub- 
lic. It is contrapuntal in the sense 
of moving individual voices and 
also of a very independent use of 
instruments. It is full of small 
details of color and rhythmic ex- 
perimentation. 

In the passacaille (which serves 
as a basis for variations) and the 
scherzo, both movements linked 
together, Dutilleux shows a pre- 
dilection for writing for small 
sroups of instruments, often start- 
ing a phrase in one group and 
finishing it in anothe . The inter- 
mezzo, which makes a slow third 
movement, and the slow, songful 
inale, also a set of variations, con- 
centrate upon more massive or- 
chestration and a notably more 
melodic texture. Here there are 


rhythmic figures 
and scherzo. Ton S: 
The form i§ not at all 
tional sonata-allegro form of 
lassical symphony, and though 
| form has been de- 
simple. it is anything 
me after listening to 
at the Thursday 
| yesterday afternoon. 
interplay of rhythm and 
interpoint results in a texture 
| l} dissonance, 
an extended 
almost too quiet flow of song. 
lowing the intermezzo with 
finale. both much alike, un- 
rtunately 2lves a lop-sided COn- 


style is original, 
echoes of other com- 
) such as Honegger and Mil- 
haud, perhaps even Roussel. But 
there is no doubt that Dutilleux Is 
remarkable talent. More than 
simply could not say on 
sis of so slight an acquaint- 
ince with the Symphony. But now 
that Mr. Munch has introduced it, 
| play it again, and I hope 
before this season 1s out. 

Miss Anthony captivated, I am 
sure, every listener in Symphony 
Hall by her brilliant and musical 
performance of Ibert’s charming 
little Flute Concerto, It is a slignt 
work (new to these concerts, In- 
cidentally), but wonderfully dls- 
playful of the wind instrument, 
and altogether likable. The black- 
gowned Miss Anthony also re- 
ceived more than musical compli- 
ments, for I heard many remarks 
like “So sweet, and such a nice 
person, and she does a marvelous 
job.” “. .. what a cute figure,” 
and “, . she’s so nice-looking.” 
What more could any lady want? 

“Ir. Munch and the orchestra 


were truly on their mettle through 
the afternoon. Mendelssohn’s 
Sossamer Overture boasted some 
of the most delicate wing playing 
L ever hope to hear. As for “Daph- 
nis and Chloe,” it was both a 
rainbow of color and a voluptu- 
ous revel. Took me a while to 
fasten on “voluptuous revel” for 
the exact shade of meaning. but 
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Charles Munch in actio : 
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By TUCKER KEISER 
The 73rd season of the Bostor 
Symphony Orchestra is half over 
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having them performed by such 
an orchestra: a school with un- 





|the ability to dimish and swell 
‘the volume of tone so exquisitely. 

The work itself is of secondary 
interest musically as it is de- 
signed to display that  instru- 
ment and little else, but the in- 
strument is such a treat in itself, 
it hardly matters. Mr. Munch| 
ended the concert with one of his’ 
inimitable performances of Ra- 
vel’s perennial “Daphnis and 
Chloe” No. 2; a _ performance, 
however, quite different from the: 
usual. He took the Pantomine| 
slower than I ever heard it be- 
fore, but it proved most becoming 
to this inimitable passage. And, 
of course, he brought the work to 
an end in an explosion of sound. 
The concert began, incidentally, 
with the Overture to Mendels- 
sohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” that didn’t, it seemed to 
me, go any too well. The orches- 
tra is out of town next week, 
returning on Jan. 22 with Pierre 
Fournier as soloist in Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto. 
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Symphony by Dutilleux 


Given American Premiere 


Twelfth pair of concerts in the Frida} 
afternoon—Saturday evening series b3 
the Boston . Symphony Orchestra 
Charles Munch conductor, At Sym- 

Hall. The program: Mendels- 

Overture to “A _Midsumme! 
Night’s Dream”: Henri Dutilleux: Sym- 
phony (first performances in the Unitec 
States): Ibert: Flute Concerto (Dorio! 
Anthony. soloist); Ravel: “‘Daphnis anc 
Chloe” Ballet Suite No. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Charles Munch yesterday intro- 
duced to us, in the form of a big 
and complex Symphony, a French 
composer who must be virtually 
unknown hereabouts and perhaps 
in this country. His name is Henrl 
Dutilleux (pronounced approxl- 
mately Do-tee-yer, with the stress 
on the last syllable) and he will 
no: be 38 until the 2?' of this 
month. He is a product of the 
Paris Conservatoire and a winner 
of the famed Prix de Rome. 

His Symphony is mo-t unusual, 
and it may prove to be of cCon- 
siderable stature, though only time 
ean tell, for the music is of such 
‘complexity that you can get to 
know it only by repeated hearings 
and study of the score. Or it might 
prove to be music for other musl- 


cians and not for the general pub- 
lic. It is contrapuntal in the sense 
of moving individual voices and 
also of a very independent use of 
instruments, It is full of small 
details of color and rhythmic ex- 
perimentation. 

In the passacaille (which serves 
as a basis for variations) and the 
scherzo, both movements lhnked 
together, Dutilleux shows a pre- 
dilection for writing for small 
groups of instruments, often start- 
ing a phrase in one group and 
finishing it in anothe . The inter- 
mezzo, which makes a slow third 
movement, and the slow, songful 
finale, also a set of variations, con- 
centrate upon more massive or- 
chestration and a notably more 
melodic texture. Hére there are 
fewer of the darting, fragmentary 
rhythmic figures $4 ssacaille 
and scherzo. f™’7* 

The form i§ not ] radi- 
tional sonata-allegro form of the 
classical symphony, and though 
Dutilleux’s form has been de- 
scribed as simple, it is anything 
but that to me after listening to 


the Symphony at the Thursday’ 


rehearsal and yesterday afternoon. 
All this interplay of rhythm and 
counterpoint results in a texture 
often bristling with dissonance, 
though the finale is an extended 
and almost too quiet flow of song. 
(Following the intermezzo with 
the finale, both much alike, un- 
fortunately gives a lop-sided con- 
tour to the piece), 

In general the style is original, 
but there are echoes of other com- 
posers, such as Honegger and Mil- 
haud, perhaps even Roussel. But 
there is no doubt that Dutilleux is 
a remarkable talent. More than 
this, I simply could not say on 
the basis of so slight an acquaint- 
ance with the Symphony. But now 
that Mr. Munch has introduced it, 
he must play it again, and I hope 
before this season is out. 

Miss Anthony captivated, I am 
sure, every listener in Symphony 
Hall by her brilliant and musical 
perfcrmance of Ibert’s charming 
little Flute Concerto, It is a slight 
work (new to these concerts, in- 
cidentally), but wonderfully dis- 
playful of the wind instrument, 
and altogether likable. The black- 
gowned Miss Anthony also re- 
ceived more than musical compli- 
ments, for I heard many remarks 
like “So sweet, and such a nice 
person, and she does a marvelous 
job,” “, .. what a cute figure,” 
and “,. . . she’s so nice-looking.” 
What more could any lady want? 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra 


were truly on their /@ — | 
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the exact shade of meaning, but 


that’s what it was! By TUCKER KEISER 


The 73rd season of the Bostor 
Symphony Orchestra is half over 
Once admittedly the finest sym- 
phony orchestra in the world, 
this musical organization has 
passed through a phase of “tired 
perfection.” /~ {0 - S 4 (fo 

During its three-score years 
and 13, under 10 conductors, the 
orchestra grew steadily in pres- 
tige and power. During the 
quarter century of Koussevitz- 
ky’s leadership, the organization 
developed a glorious tone, espe- 
cially in the string section, en- 
couraged young composers by 
playing their new works, trained 
youthful musicians in its school 
at Tanglewood, and educated au- 
diences in 20th century idioms, 


Bridged Gap 


Any one of these achievements 
would have entitled the Russian- 
. born conductor to a place in mu- 
sical history, but Koussevitzky’s 
greatest service was the last, the 
bridging of the gap between com- 
posezs and listeners. 


Four and a half years ago all 
of this was handed over to 
Charles Munch—a taut musical 
organization trained within an 
inch of its life, with a beauty of 
tone probably unmatched; a host 
of able and ardent composers 
willing to write new works for 
little more than the pleasure of 
having them performed by such 
an orchestra: a school with un- 
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te coe eet | ster of.Tone 

sound more important than it is), i 

and Ibert’s Flute Concerto. On | mn Symphony Orchestra 
“we Well as It Once Did? 


the credit side must be added. 
By TUCKER KEISER 


Nielsen's Symphony No. 5, al- 
though even this was actually 
composed in 1922. 
No one will deny that Mr. 
Munch has a flair, indeed, a set In preserving the actual sound 
of flairs. Berlioz, for example, of famous interpretations and 
can never hope for a more sym-' immortal performances the 
Phonogradh has performed a 
Signal service for the critic. He 
can now analyze and compare 
performances to discover the in- 


orchestra which could give every- 
thing in the score and a conduc- 
tor who was in sympathy with 
contemporary idioms. 

Not many years ago, a season 
half over would have listed at 
least six first performances by 


| paralleled facilities for nurturing 
musical talent and an audience 
educated to sympathy with a dy- 
-fnamic and developing art. 

The orchestra is still capable 
ef precision and unity. This 1s, 
demonstrated every time we, 

have a guest conductor. Ferenc American composers whose 
inspire the orchestra which re- names. This season, we have 


sponded sensitively to his direc- had only two short pieces by 
tion. If the total effect was not native composers in their first 
very moving, the conductor’s in- performances. The Leo Smit 
sight and not the orchestra’s ef- Overture and Walter Piston’s 
ficiency was at fault. Mr. Bur- Fantasy for English horn, harp 


pathetic interpreter. His ro- 


mantic nineteeth century com- 
positions have been given with} 
great effect; his “L’Enfance du' 


gin’s performances have never 
had much communicative vitali- 
ty, but the orchestra is at con- 
cert pitch while he is on the 
podium. 

Unstable Element 


The orchestra is unstable un- 
der the baton of Mr. Munch. 
When he demands perfection, as 


in his reading of Berlioz, the or- 
chestra reminds the listener of : 
its great days. But the conductor 
trusts too much to the inspira- 
tion of the moment; inspiration 
failing, he falls back on the old 
technique of whooping it up. The 
string section, the dethroned 
queen of the orchestra, rarely 
has more than a thin, overly- 
bright tone now; the brass, par- 
ticularly the trumpets, merciless- 
ly assaults the eardrums; at 
times the timpani is over- 
whelming. 

Without orchestral discipline, 
there is no tone. The laissez- 
faire policy between conductor 
and orchestra could eventually 
reduce the Boston Symphony to 


a scrabble of 100 instrumental- | 
ists bowing, blowing, or beating 
in any manner that pleases them. 


Under Koussevitzky 

A whole generation of com- 
posers reached their musical 
maturity under Koussevitzky; 
they looked forward to a Boston 
premiere because they knew that 
their music would be heard under 
the very best conditions—an 


and strings were both conserva- 
tive compositions, not shocking 
enough to raise eyebrows nor 
stirring enough to keep some 
eyelids from falling. 

Mr. Munch has inherited from 
his predecessor a tradition; the 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony has an obligation to the: 
American composer. If he does 
not accept it, it may be assumed 
that he holds our composers in 
low esteem. : 

With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, what we have now, 
‘aside from standard symphonic 
repertory, are novelties, French 
confections or warhorses that! 
any half-trained orchestra could 
play without the aid of a con- 
‘ductor. 

Most conductors would give 
their right arm for an audience} 
trained. in the ways of 20th cen-| 
tury music. The very reason for 
the so-called standard repertory, 
is an inability on the part of the 
listener to follow contemporary | 
idioms. | 
_ Koussevitzky’s great mission- 
ary work narrowed the expected 
o0-year gap between composer 
and listener. An enlightened au- 
dience can march forward, many 
times not understanding com- 
pletely, but at least actively par-' 
ticipating in the thrilling experi-' 
ence of new music. | 


What New Works? 


What new works have we had 
this season? Bloch’s tame Con- 
‘certo Grosso No. 2, Dutilleux’ 
Symphony, a rash of old-fash- 


Christ,” heard just before Christ-| 
mas, was in many ways the peak 
of Mr. Munch’s career in Boston. 
But even Berlioz cannot make a 


Boston Symphony season  un- 
aided. The repertory is still 
emaciated even when padded out 
with Debussy and Ravel, other 
Munch specialties. 


Liking for Bach, Mozart 


It is true that Mr. Munch’s 
readings of Bach and Mozart 
demonstrate a liking for and 
‘understanding of these com- 
posers which results in perform- 
ances of considerable musical, 


integrity and validity. The 
music, less emotional and struc- 
turally more balanced, imposes 
its own symmetry and decorum, 
proportion and restraint, on the 
conductor. 

He chooses his soloists with 
care and does his best work) 
when it is necessary to co-ordi- 
nate the solo and the tutti. | 

He has had marvelous results 
with his choral works; his re- 
strained platform manner and 
conducting technique in such 


works inspires creative perform- 


ances of ‘impressive quality. 

It is not enough, however that 
our orchestra should be spottily 
superior; it is a superlative in- 


\Strument which cannot be main- 


tained when its energies are 
expended on outdated and un- 
challenging second-rate scores, 
and when it is allowed to per- 
form at less than its best. It 


is time for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to begin making his- 
tory again. 


definable quality which gives vi- 
tality to a particular musical or- 
ganization ovr distinction to a 
particular conductor's reading, 
Over the holiday season I re- 
played many of the Boston Syvm- 
phony recordings made when the 
orchestra played with a tone of 
unrivalled magnificence under 
the late Serge Koussevitzky. I 
also played more recent record- 
ings conducted by Charles 
Munch, Not even the engineer- 
ing skill now employed in mak- 
ing records can conceal the thin- 
ness of tone and lack of precision 
of our orchestra today. The older 
78rpm discs with their restricted 
range cannot compare to the 
high fidelity LPs, yet these earl- 
ier records delight the ear with 
an opulence of sound that pres- 
ent day Boston Symphony re- 
cordings do not possess. 
Comparing these recordings, 
one feels rather puzzled, some- 
what 1/9. So even a little 


sad. 7 7-3 i 


The String Section 


The decline in quality of tone 
and tautness of ensemble can be 
partly explained by what I have 
seen and heard in Symphony 
Hall. From my seat, front and 
centre, I see at very close range 
the heart of the orchestra, the 
famous Boston Symphony string 
section; in action, 

Individually the string players 
are peerless. There are many 
among the 65 members of this 
orchestral choir who, if they 
wanted to, could embark on 
successful careers as concert 
artists. Some have. These vio- 





paralleled facilities for nurturing 
musical talent and an audience 
educated to sympathy with a dy- 
namic and developing art. 

The orchestra is still capable 
ef precision and unity. This is, 
demonstrated every time we: 
Shave a guest conductor. Ferenc 
Fricsay controlled, if he did not 
inspire the orchestra which re- 
sponded sensitively to his direc- 
tion. If the total effect was not 
very moving, the conductor’s in- 
sight and not the orchestra’s ef- 
ficiency was at fault. Mr. Bur- 
gin’s performances have never 
had much communicative vitali- 
ty, but the orchestra is at con- 
cert pitch while he is on the 
podium. 
Unstable Element 


The orchestra is unstable un- 
der the baton of Mr. Munch. 
When he demands perfection, as 


in his reading of Berlioz, the or- 
chestra reminds the listener of 
its great days. But the conductor 
trusts too much to the inspira- 
tion of the moment; inspiration 
failing, he falls back on the old 
technique of whooping it up. The 
string section, the dethroned 
queen of the orchestra, rarely 
has more than a thin, overly- 
bright tone now; the brass, par- 
ticularly the trumpets, merciless- 
ly assaults the eardrums; at 
times the timpani is over- 
whelming. 

Without orchestral discipline, 
there is no tone. The laissez- 
faire policy between conductor 
and orchestra could eventually 
reduce the Boston Symphony to 


a scrabble of 100 instrumental- | 
ists bowing, blowing, or beating 
in any manner that pleases them. 


Under Koussevitzky 

A whole generation of com- 
posers reached their musical 
maturity under Koussevitzky; 
they looked forward to a Boston 
premiere because they knew that 
their music would be heard under 
the very best conditions—an 


orchestra which could give every- 
thing in the score and a conduc- 
tor who was in sympathy with 
contemporary idioms. 

Not many years ago, a season 
half over would have listed at 
least six first performances by 
American composers whose 
styles were as different as their 
names. This season, we have 
had only two short pieces by 
native composers in their first 
performances. The Leo Smit 
Overture and Walter Piston’s 
Fantasy for English horn, harp 
and strings were both conserva- 
tive compositions, not shocking 
enough to raise eyebrows nor 
stirring enough to keep some 
eyelids from falling. 

Mr. Munch has inherited from 
his predecessor a tradition; the 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony has an obligation to the: 
American composer. If he does 
not accept it, it may be assumed 
that he holds our composers in 
low esteem. : 
- With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, what we have now, 


‘aside from standard symphonic 


‘repertory, are novelties, French 
confections or warhorses that! 
any half-trained orchestra could| 
play without the aid of a con- 
‘ductor. : 

Most conductors would give) 
their right arm for an audience) 
trained. in the ways of 20th Gens 
tury music. The very reason for 
the so-called standard repertory, 
is an inability on the part of the 
listener to follow contemporary 
idioms. 
 Koussevitzky’s great mission-' 
ary work narrowed the expected 
o0-year gap between composer 
and listener. An enlightened au- 
dience can march forward, many 
times not understanding com- 
pletely, but at least actively par-' 
ticipating in the thrilling experi-' 
ence of new music, 


What New Works? 


What new works have we had 
this season? Bloch’s tame Con- 
certo Grosso No. 2, Dutilleux’ 
Symphony, a rash of old-fash- 


Mayes’ wonderful = 
sound more important than’! 


ee are Does Our Symphony Orchestra 
though even this wee around as Well as It Once Did? 


‘composed in 1922. 

No one will deny that Mr. 
Munch has a flair, indeed, a set 
of flairs. Berlioz, for example, 
can never hope for a more sym- 
pathetic interpreter. His ro- | 
mantic nineteeth century com- | 
positions have been given with) 
great effect; his “L’Enfance du 


Matter of Tone 
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Christ,” heard just before Christ- 
mas, was in many ways the peak 
of Mr. Munch’s career in Boston. 
But even Berlioz cannot make a 


Boston Symphony season un- 
aided.. The repertory is still 
emaciated even when padded out 
with Debussy and Ravel, other 
Munch specialties, 


Liking for Bach, Mozart 


It is true that Mr. Munch’s 
readings of Bach and Mozart 
demonstrate a liking for and 
‘understanding of these com- 
posers which results in perform- 
ances of considerable musical, 


integrity and validity. The 
music, less emotional and struc- 
turally more balanced, imposes 
its own symmetry and decorum, 
proportion and restraint, on the 
conductor. 

He chooses his soloists with: 
care and does his best work | 
when it is necessary to co-ordi- 
nate the solo and the tutti. | 

He has had marvelous results 
with his choral works; his re- 
strained platform manner and 
conducting technique in such 
works inspires creative perform- 
ances of ‘impressive quality, 

It is not enough, however that 
our orchestra should be spottily 
superior; it is a superlative in- 
|Strument which cannot be main- 
tained when its energies are 
expended on outdated and un- 
challenging second-rate scores, 
and when it is allowed to per- 
form at less than its best. It 
is time for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: to begin making his- 
tory again. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


In preserving the actual sound 
of famous interpretations and 
immortal performances the 
Phonogradh hes performed a 
signal service for the critic. He 
can now analyze and compare 
performances to discover the in- 
definable quality which gives vi- 
tality to a particular musical or- 
ganization ovr distinction to a 
particular conductor's reading, 

Over the holiday season I re- 
played many of the Boston Sym- 
phony recordings made when the 
orchestra played with a tone of 
unrivalled magnificence under 
the late Serge Koussevitzky. I 
also played more recent record- 
ings conducted by Charles 
Munch, Not even the engineer- 
ing skill now employed in mak- 
ing records can conceal the thin- 
ness of tone and lack of precision 
of our orchestra today. The older 
78rpm discs with their restricted 
ranze cannot compare to the 
high fidelity LPs, yet these earl- 
ler records delight the ear with 
an opulence of sound that pres- 
ent day Boston Symphony re-. 
cordings do not possess. 

Comparing these recordings, 
one feels rather puzzled, some- 
what frust ated, oy eVE oS a little 
sad. [~/.$ 


The 4% (-, 2¢ 


The decline in quality of tone 
and tautness of ensemble can be 
partly explained by what I have 
seen and heard in Symphony 
Hall. From my seat, front and 
centre, I see at very close range 
the heart of the orchestra, the 
famous Boston Symphony string 
section; in action, 

Individually the string players 
are peerless. There are many 
among the 65 members of this 
orchestral choir who, if they 
wanted to, could embark on 
successful careers as concert 
artists. Some have. These vio- 
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linists, violists, cellists and dou- 


‘ble-bass players bring to our 


orchestra unmatched technical 
facility. 

Yet, I have seen unison pas- 
sages played with bows going up 
and down simultaneously, bows 
drawn diagonally across’ the 
strings, accented pizzicati plucked 


with bows on music stands, in- 
struments drooping at tired 45- 
degree angles, bows playing 
virtually on the bridge or over 
‘the fingerboard where raspy tone 
is assured. I have seen and 
neard false entries which amused 
or dismayed the players them- 
Selves, 


‘Long Process 


Building rich, responsive or- 
chestral tone is a long and hard 
process. Players must not only 
‘have ‘excellent command of their 
‘instruments, but they must play 
‘together for years under stable 
Jeadership. They must rely on 
‘the conductor to give them at-, 
tacks, releases, and tempi which) 


they can see and understand. | 


The conductor needs an ear so 
acutely sensitive that he can de- 
‘tect the slightest flaw in a given 
orchestral choir. He must be a 
‘teacher with not a little of the 
‘martinet in his make-up. He 
‘must demand harmonious unity 
‘in the various parts, allowing no 
‘instrument more prominence 
than is consistent with the score. 


Lack of Discipline? 


The present quality of tone is 


hard to excuse, although it can: 


be explained. 


The most obvious explanation 
is lack of discipline. Kousse- 


vitzky ruled the orchestra with 


an iron baton, and while this 
firmness did not endear him to 
the players, it engendered re- 
spect. There was never any 
doubt as to who was boss. 


Orchestral musicians, by na- 


ture, tempermental, resent the 
iron fist. Nevertheless, if the 


’ 
' 


| 
| 


orchestra is to play well, it can-. 
not -be composed of a hundred 


prima donnas. — 


! 


A conductor who maintains’ 
absolute control no matter how. 
moving the score can control the 
effects and balance the various 
parts. It is he who underlines 
the melody, focuses the har- 
monic and contrapuntal  ele- 
ments, and leads the musical 
development. He must indicate 
the rhythm, the dynamics, and 
the expressive qualities. The 
conductor must constantly be 
occupied with getting the com- 
poser’s thoughts and emotions 
across to the audience. 

No one can fail to see that 
music moves Mr. Munch deep-| 
lv; but it is his action as a con-' 
ductor rather than his reaction} 
as a music lover which counts. 

Spur-of-the-moment sensitivity 
on the part of the conductor' 
leaves the orchestra in some 
doubt as to what may happen in 
the fever of performance. If a 
composition is prepared in one 
way at rehearsal then abruptly 
changed in performance, the play- 
ers are forced to get through the 
work in as professional a man- 
ner as possible, whatever may 
be the quality of the tone. 

Another potent reason for the 
loss of tone could be boredom on 
the part of the players. In the 
creation of worthwhile new 
works or the recreation of old 
masterpieces, there is something 
challenging. ‘Though the per- 
formance may be marred super- 
ficially by inconsequential mis- 
takes, the vitality of such a work 
will evoke the best in both con- 
ductor and the players. But, 


| 


when the music itself is pallid, 
second-rate, imitative, or trite, 
no amount of histronic high-jinks: 


will give genuine power to the 
players. 

Our orchestra’s loss of tone 
has been gradual; it has not hap- 
pened overnight. But it can be 
heard on Fridays, Saturdays, 
Sundays and Tuesdays. 

Any day in the week it can be 
heard on your phonograph, 


Fiedler Conc 


The Esplanade Concerts are 


season of the popular free out- 
door concerts by Boston Sym- 
phony players will not end in 
July but will extend_into Au- 
gust. / - -5' MA 
Arthur Fiedler, founder and 
conductor of the Esplanade con- 
certs, announces that the season 
will begin on Monday evening, 
July 5, and continue through 
Aug. 10. Concerts will be given 
on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings, and the 
children’s’ series on Tuesday 
mornings, This will increase the 
total number of concerts from 21 
to 28. The morning events will 
be expanded from three -to six. 
This new . plan has_ been 
evolved to enable the Boston 
Symphony players to commute 
to the Berkshires during the lat- 
ter part of each week to partici- 
pate in the Tanglewood con- 
certs. The Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival is also being reorganized 
on an expanded basis, the details 
of which will soon be announced, 
“By this new plan,” Mr, Fied- 
ler says, “the Boston Symphony 
will be presenting a town series 
and a country series concur- 
rently, Each will have its indi- 
vidual musical character and 
surroundings. Bostonians and 
visitors will have a wide range 
of: programs to choose from, 
Some music-minded vacationers 
may enjoy starting a concert 
week in Boston beside the 
Charles River, and ending it at 


Tanglewood in the Berkshire 


Hille”? 


A new plan has been devised 
by Charles Munch, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
to extend the scope of the Berk- 
shire Festival next summer at 
Tanglewood in Lenox, Mass. The 


plan has been prompted by the 
record attendance in 1953—118,- 
000, and the desire of many to 


hear the full orchestra in the first 
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erts Extendea 


expanding! The twenty-sixth’ 


three weeks of the festival as 
well as in the last three. 
According to this plan, the 
concerts by the full orchestra in 
the Music Shed will be given 
each Saturday evening and each 
Sunday afternoon through the 
six weeks from July 5 to Aug. 15. 


[> 10~ $4 + Drom 


The concerts by the orchestra 
of chamber proportions in the 
Theater-Concert Hall, devoted 
mostly to the music of Bach and 
Mozart, which formerly occupied 
the first three weeks of the Fes- 


tival, will now be given each 
Friday evening preceding the 
week-end Shed concerts. To- 
gether with the performances by 
the students of the Berkshire 
Music Center, this will result 
In six weeks of daily perform- 
ances on an identical rotation 
through each week, 

The Munch plan will thus 
provide 12 Festival concerts in 
the Shed instead of nine as 
before, and six Bach-Mozart 


concerts in the Theater as before, 
but now on a once-a-week basis. 
eae om 

In the course of the 12 Shed 
concerts Mr. Munch will honor 
the Sesquicentennial season of 
the birth of Hector Berlioz. 
There will be performances of 
choral works, including “The 
Damnation of Faust,’ “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and the Requiem, as 
well as the song cycle, “Summer 
Nights,” and instrumental works. 

Throughout the six weeks of 
the Berkshire Festival the Es- 
planade concerts will continue 


New Tan glewood Plans 


on the Charles River Embank- 
ment in Boston under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Fiedler, Previous- 
ly given through the first three 
weeks of the Festival period, 
these free outdoor concerts will 
10w take place during the first 
yart of each of six weeks, mak- 
ng a total number of 23 instead 
9f 21 as before, 
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SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Philadelphia, New York, W 
and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place 
January 22 and January 29 


ashington, 
on 


Ss ) for six .weeks, or 
enter e neerts in all. The 


tments of the Berk- i : 
Stee ue ern: Thirteenth ‘Program 

by Charles Munch, will have 1 
its twelfth session, will give fur- 
ther performances, continuing the 
custom of opera scenes oh Tues- 

ays, orchestral concerts on Thurs: FRIDAY AFTERNOO , , , 

days and Chamber concerts on ” N, JANUARY 22, at 2:15 o'clock 
Sunday mornings. , ; 


The. plan of subscription sale for ’ ; SATURDAY EVENIN G, JANUARY 2 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


the Boston Symphony concerts will 

now be divided by pairs of, Satur- 

day evening and Sunday afternoon 

concerts, and subscribers who re- a 

tain their present locations will 7% SMETANA 
have the privilege of seats at a 4 

reduced rate for the ‘‘Bach-Mo- 


cnaae. devoted mostly to zart” concerts on each previous % DvordAx Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride’”’ 


4 - sig 


i} -—  —— —— ——caclaia Friday and for the chamber series e I. Allegro 
a ©. music 3 of Bach and Mozart, each Wednesday. , 4 II. Adeaio ma non troppo 
hich formerly occupied the first Full program plans will be ayail- . III. Finale: Allegro moderato 
ree weeks able shortly on application to the a 
be given ga } Boston Symphony Hall, Boston 15, | 


4 INTERMISSION 
receding a : Massachusetts. 4 
certs. Together wtih the perform- a Id 
thay : eas of Order 
{ shire Music Center, this will ult “ (First performance in Boston) 
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Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 
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Enigma: Andante 
Variations: 


“C. A. E.” L’istesso tempo VHT. “W.N.” Allegretto 
“H. D. S. — P.” Allegro IX. “Nimrod” Moderato 
“R. B. T.” Allegretto X. “Dorabella — Intermezzo” 
“W. M. B.” Allegro di Allegretto 
molto XI. “G. R. S.” Allegro di molto 
“R. P. A.” Moderato XII. “B. G. N.” Andante 
“Ysobel” Andantino XT. “* * * — Romanza” Moderato 
‘“Troyte” Presto AIV. “E. D. U. — Finale” 


SOLOIST 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
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1954 Berkshire Festival To 
Double Orchestra Concerts 


‘A new plan has been devised 
by Charles Munch, the Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


te extend the scope of’ ‘the Berk- 
Shire Festival at Tanglewood in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, next sum- 
mer. The plan has been prompted 
by the record attendance in 1953 
~—i18,000, and the obvious desire 
"s many thousands to hear the 

‘1 Orchestra in the first three 
weeks of the Festival as well as 
the last three. 

According to this plan, the con- 
certs by the full Orchestra in the 
Music Shed will be given each 
Saturday evening and each Sunday 
afternoon through the six weeks 
from July 5 to August 15. The 
concerts by the orchestra of cham- 
ber proportions in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall, devoted mostly to 


ee music of Bach and Mozart, 
which formerly occupied the first 


three weeks of the Festival, will 
now be given each Friday evening 
preceding the weekend Shed con. 
certs. Together wtih the perform- 
ances by the students of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, this will result 
in six weeks of daily performances 
on an identical rotation throug 
each week. /o JQ a$ 

The Munch plan will thus provide 
twelve Festival concerts in the 
Shed instead of nine as before, 
and six ‘‘Bach-Mozart’’ concerts | 
in the Theatre as before, but now | 
On a once a week basis. | 

In the course of the twelve Shed 
concerts Mr. Munch will honor the 
Sesquicentennial season of the birth 
of Hector Berlioz. There will be 
Performances of choral works, in- 


cluding ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the “‘Re- 


quiem,”’ as well as the song cycle, 

Summer Nights”’ and instrumental] 
works. 

In addition to the Berkshire 
Festival performances, a Series of 
chamber Music concerts at mod- 
erate prices will be given by dif- 
ferent ensembles in the Theatre 
on the six Wednesday evenings, 

The 1954 Berkshire Festival wil] 


therefore consist of four concerts 
a week (Wednesday, Friday, Sat- 


‘urday, Sunday) for six .weeks, or 


twenty-four concerts in all. The 
various departments of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, which, direct- 
ed by Charles Munch, will have. 
its twelfth session, will give fur-| 
ther performances, continuing the: 
custom of opera scenes on Tues-| 


days, orchestral concerts on Thurs- 
days and Chamber concerts on 
Sunday mornings. 

The plan of subscription sale for 
the Boston Symphony concerts will 
now be divided by pairs of Satur- 
day evening and Sunday afternoon 
concerts, and subscribers who re- 
tain their present locations will 
have the privilege of seats at a 
reduced rate for the ‘‘Bach-Mo- 
zart’’ concerts on each previous 
Friday and for the chamber series 
ieach Wednesday. 
| Full program plans will be avail- 
able shortly on application. to the 
Boston Symphony Hall, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 
and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place on 


January 


22 and January 22 


Thirteenth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, 


at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


SMETANA 


DvoRAK 


Adagio ma non troppo 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride” 


Finale: Allegro moderato 


Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 


INTERMISSION 


BERGER 


Ideas of Order 


(First performance in Boston) 


ELGAR Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 


Enigma: Andante 
Variations: 
"C. A. E.”’ L’istesso tempo 
“H. D. S. — P.” Allegro 
“R. B. 'T.” Allegretto 
“W. M. B.” Allegro di 
molto 
“R. P. A.’ Moderato 
“Ysobel” Andantino 
 Troyte” Presto 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


AI. 
XII. 


XIII. 


AIV. 


SOLOIST 


“W.N.” Allegretto 

‘“Nimrod” Moderato 

“Dorabella — Intermezzo” 
Allegretto 

“G. R. S.” Allegro di molto 

' B. G. N.” Andante 

“* * * — Romanza” Moderato 

“BE. D. U. — Finale” 


PIERRE FOURNIER 
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[ Charles. Munch and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra _ re- 
surned from. a mid-season tour 
yesterday afternoon for the 13th 
in ‘their current’ series of con- 


certs. The first part of the pro- 
vram, the content, of which 
displayed a nice sense of balance 
and contrast, inctuded Smetana’s 
Overture to “The  Bartered 
Bride” and Dvorak’s Cello Con- 
certo, with Pierre Fournier as 
suloist, The second half juxta- 
posed a contemporary American 
zcore, Berger’s “Ideas of Order,” 
and Elgar’s “Variations on an 
Original Theme.” {~2%. 

I have recently been lamenting 
the absence of American com- 
yosers from our programs, and 
I am, of course, pleased that Mr. 


Munch included this brief Ameri-' 


can composition to bring to a 
grand total of three the number 
@i Such works played during the 
first 13 concerts of this year. 
It is significant that all three 
kad much in common: consider- 
uble cleverness in scoring, ex- 
treme economy in_ use of 
materials, and complete aridit 
an emotional content. | 

Mr. Berger, who was in the 
audience and acknowledged the 
modest applause, develops a 
threé-note motif, which he pre- 
fers to call a “‘guide-post,” in a 
composition with four distinct 
sections. Like the volume of 
poetry by Wallace Stevens from 
which this musical essay takes 
jts name, “Ideas of Order” has 
much more head than heart. 
None of the instruments are al- 


lowed to dwell on a theme long 


enough to develop any affec- 


tion for it, and the result is a 


tonal austerity so severe and so 
monotonous that one would 
welcome 4n oasis of melody. 

It should be remembered that 


in the United States than in any 
other country in the world, and 
Mr) Munch could profitably in- 
vestigate other styles of Ameri- 
can composition. 

Whatever its deficiencies, the 
Berger piece was so different in 
expressiveness from the Elgar 
Enigma Variations which fol- 
lowed as to provide an excellent 
programmatic setting for the lat- 
ter work. 

Except for several passages in 
which the free-wheeling tympani 
and brass sections cut loose, this 
was a remarkably fine perform- 
ance of a wonderfully varied Vic-| 
torian work. Two of these musi-: 

al portraits of Sir Edward El-' 
gar’s musical friends, the fifth 
and the ninth, gave the string 
section an opportunity to achieve 
that fine sonority of which they 
are capable, an opportunity which 
they seized upon with both hands. 

In “The Bartered Bride’ Qver- 
ture, the strings again dug in 
with such savage energy that it 
did not seem absolutely neces- 
sary to whip up the tempo. 

This is an auspicious year for 
cellists; we have had three so far, 
playing Haydn, Kabalevsky, and 


(Dvorak concertos. Mr. Fournier 


is a fine cellist whose perform- 
ance was greeted with rounds of 


applause. The Dvorak Concerto, 


a sentimental and dated composi- 
tion, owes its existence on our 
programs to the fact that the 
cello repertoire is unfortunately 
limited. Comparisons, as Shake- 
speare did not say, are inevitable, 
and I must say that, excellent as. 
the two visiting French cellists 
were, the playing of our own 
superb Samuel Mayes has yet to 
be surpassed, ) 


’ 


Antony di Gesu 
Pierre Fournier w 


ill be the sol 
at the concerts by the Boston row alg 


afternoon and Saturday night, J 


rak’s Cello Concerto 


Symphony Orchestra Fri 
an. 22 and 23. a lag 


te on. 
-—————e 


Cellist Acclaimed in Concerto 


by Dvorak 


‘i By Harold Rogers 
lerre Fournier has a glowin 
oy Sasi ubper ecmenons of 
. S solois rj 
the Boston Symphony fbchecate 
yesterday afternoon he Zave 
superlative performance of on 
of the warhorse concertos 
Dvorak’s B minor, Opus 104 cre 
| M, Fournier has a supple 
liquid tone that flows with 
warmth and. great beauty. It i 
always gentle but never weak: 
He stirs the emotions: With a 
myriad of moods. Melodies pour 
from his instrument effortlessly 


In flawless intonation. He does 
not dazzle with a display of 
technique. His is the perfected 
technique that subserves the 
musical meaning. His is the art 
that conceals art. 
ts b£ ff 
What an eloquent sighing 
quality M. Fournier elicited from 
the Adagio! However overblown 
Dvorak’s romantic orchestration 
may sound today, the fact re- 
mains that he composed many 
gracious melodies for the cello 
in this concerto. They are so 
well written that one would have 
difficulty imagining them . for 
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any other instrument. J, aut 
M.”Fournier recelved master- 
ful support from Charles Munch 
and the orchestra. Mr. Munch 
has the sixth-sense kind of sen- 
sitivity that is especially needed 
in the art of accompanying a 
soloist, M, Fournier was warmly 
acclaimed and recalled several 
times to the stage J- P | 
Mr. Munch pene with 
Smetana’s Overture to “The 
Bartered Bride,” thus linking the 
first two pieces (this and the 
Dvorak concerto) in style and 
nationality. He took the Smetana 
at a lively clip, so much so that 


i'the ‘:doublebasses were slightly 


muddled at. their entrance in the 
fugato, but the strings played 
with a feathered, peppery touch 
that tickled the ear, 

The last half of the program 
opened with the first Boston 
performance of Arthur Berger’s 
“Ideas of Order.” His orderly 
ideas, ift he title be correctly 
applied to the music, are per- 
haps apparent when seen on the 
score. They are not apparent—at 
least on first hearing—in the 
music, , 

a 

The piece sounds like a musi- 
cal pastiche along Stravinskian 
lines. Mr. Berger parcels out a 
melody among several instru- 
ments, thereby achieving no 
variety of timbre but a choppy 
Sameness that persists through- 
out a 12-minute duration. If I 
had not heard a great deal of 
contemporary music and were 
not an ardent supporter of it, I 
might distrust this negative re- 
action to Mr. Berger’s music. 
However, the piece appears to 
be emotionally incommunicative, 
a labor without much love. 


Mr. Munch concluded with a 
vivid reading—combining fire 
and moonlight—of Elgar’s “En- 
igma” Variations. He delineated 
each of the 14 variations with 
gem-like polish, and_ several 
were so deftly handled that the 
listeners chuckled their ap- 
proval. 

Pe ae 


Pierre Monteux will arrive in 
Boston next week and appear as 
guest conductor with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in six perform- 
ances. The first will be in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
on Tuesday evening. For this 
concert he will conduct Henrv 


be held Wednesday night at 7:30 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Mon- 
teux will prepare the program 
for Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening—Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to “Fidelio,” Brahms’ Piano 
Concerto No. l, Franck’s 


“Psyche,” and Strauss’s “Death. 


and Transfiguration.” Leon Flei- 
sher, who will make his Boston 
debut at the Friday-Saturday 
concerts, will also appear at 
the open rehearsal Wednesday, 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 31, 
Mr. Monteux will conduct Bee-~ 
thoven’s “Fidelio” Overture and 
Fifth Symphony; also the 
Brahms’ First Piano Concerto 
with Mr. Fleisher. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 13th 
‘program of the 73d season in Symphony 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon, Tfte_ soloist 
iwas Pierre Fournier,’ cellist. The 

rogram: uri. 
“Overture to ‘‘The Bartered Bride 

Smetana 


Concerto in B minor for Cello Dvorak 
“Ideals of Order’’ Berger 
Enigma’ Variations...e.ceccees Elgar 

By RUDOLPH ELIE 

While this concert did not 
represent a high point in the 
season it was notable at least 
for some very fine cello playing 
and the revival of as jolly and 
amusing a piece as there is in 
ithe whole repertoire. It also 
ipresented a new piece of Ameri- 
can music by Arthur Berger but 
I am afraid it didn’t make much 
of any impression on anyone. 

The reason Mr. Berger’s “Ideas 
of Order” didn’t get over was 
not for any lack of melodic feel- 
ing but for an almost total lack 
of motion, of a sense of unfold- 
ing and developing and going 
anywhere. The idiom, which is 
Stravinskyesque to a degree (if 
Mr. Berger’s name were not at- 
‘tached one might easily guess 
it to be one of that author’s 
smaller ballet excerpts), is clean 
and clear and precise. The tex- 
tures are always lucid and you 
can hear everything that goes 
on. The melodic substance, as 
indicated, is mostly attractive 
despite its fragmentary charac- 
ter, and it is given over more 
often than not to the first vio- 
lins, 


Nice Idea of Order 


Everything, in fine, presents 


a nice idea of order. .The only 
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thing missing in all this, how- 
ever, is any sense of continuity 
whatever. It is as if the com- 


————— n,n 


poser put in a day’s work on his: 
score every. other week, neglect- 
ing, ‘when resuming his labors, | 
to connect what had gone before. 
The piece, which seems a little 


too brief to assemble 104 men 


for, thus goes in fits and starts. 
The rhythms are jagged and fal-' 
tering, the musical periods angu-| 


lar and choppy. You find your- 


self wanting to listen to it and/ 


you would, too, if only the com- 
poser didn’t keep sticking his 
foot out and tripping you. 
The composer was in the audi- 
ence, a fact that usually results 
In a pretty good reception from 
the audience, but it couldn't 
quite: bluff its way out of this 


one, and quickly lapsed into’ 


silence, . 
> ~/ 

Great Taste ! sd 

For Pierre Fournier, however, 
it was a quite different matter. 
He played Dvorak’s weary Cello 
Concerto very beautifully but on 
a somewhat smaller scale than 
he. might have, for it takes a 
lot of tone and bravura to pierce 
Dvorak’s incomprehensibly poor 
orchestration. This orchestration, 
indeed, is one of the worst ever 
written by a major musician. 
With its noisy tuttis, its inept 
scoring everywhere, and its all 
around muddiness, it almost 
ruins the total effect, as for ex- 
ample at the very close when an 
orchestral entrance produces a 
‘most ugly sound. However, the 
Melodic materials, if pretty ob- 
vious, are often very beautiful, 
and the accompanied solioquies 
for the solo cello at the end for 
the second and third movements 
are atmospheric in the extreme. 
Mr. Fournier played with great 
Haste and technical authority 
throughout and he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Munch and the or- 
chestra with as much help as 
Dvorak’s inferior score allows. 

I must say I was not very ex- 


cited over the prospect of hear-' 
ing Elgar’s Enigma Variations 
again (it hasn’t been done by 
this orchestra since 1946, but you 
can’t turn on the FM without 
hearing it), yet it proved’'to be 
a most amusing and exhilarating | 
affair, Mr, Munch somehow | 
made each section of the work 
a tone poem that exactly caught 
the spirit of the portraits de-| 
scribed in the program. So much. 
so, indeed, he elicited chuckles’ 
of amusement at the end of sev-| 
eral of the variations. And of. 
course he brought the final sec. 
tion to a close with a great ef- 
fect, organ and all. So the after- | 
noon’s conclusion was satisfac- 
tory all around even if the pro- 
gram fell into a lesser category 
as a whole. 5 
Pierre Monteux is to conduct 
the next two concerts, his first 
/program offering Leon Fleisher 
in Brahms’ D minor Concerto 
With works of Beethoven, Franck 
jand Strauss. 


Fournier With Symphony; 
Berger Work Introduced 


by th 
—> 
Symphony Hall 
Overture 
rak: 


of Order’ 


| -_— 
| By CYRUS DURGIN | 

Cellist Pierre Fournier, as soloist 
in the Dvorak B minor Concerto, 
and the first local performances of. 
Arthur Berger’s “Ideas of Order,” 
provide most of the news of the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs this week. The new work by 
the composer who was once a re- 
viewing colleague on the Boston 
Transcript and is now Associate 
Professor of Music at Brandeis, is, 
in his own words, something “be- 
tween variations and the pre-Bach| 
canzona or ricercar.” The varia- 
tion influence on the often-repeated 
(or suggested) motif of three notes 
is plain enough. Berger’s proced- 
ure seems to involve metrical as 
well as rhythmical changes and 
those of melody. The music starts 
like a fragment of a waltz that 
never comes to blossom, and runs 
its course of 10 minutes or so in 
contemporary manner and an idiom 
iwhose frequent but not unpleasant 





dissonance results, in part, from 
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orchestration. Unless,.I am mis- , | 
It has been 53 years since a 


taken this faulty scoring conceals 
a good deal of detail and perhaps 
also contributes to the general im- 
pression of sluggish motion. At 
any rate, this is obviously music 
of logic and reasoning, if, on one 
hearing, not conspicuous for any 
quality of emotional expression. 

Perhaps Mr. Berger will write 
music of greater tension, propul- 
sion and character than this, and) 
I know we have listened to a good| 
deal of other modern music with) 
less substance than this. To be 
perfectly candid, call it a minor 
academic work which probably 
will turn out to have its place 
in the composer’s creative develop- 
ment. The title (or designation) 
simply means ideas of ordering 
tones, and is no reflection of the 
Wallace Stevens poems from 
whose title Mr. Berger took the 
gt iy aggre was present 
an owed to applause.j-27¥ .< 
Mr. Fournier gave Pigg BE § 
performance, marvelous in_ its 
silken tone, grace of bowing and 
most delicately articulated detail. 
Dvorak’s Concerto, however, is 
long for all its beauty of Czech 
‘folk tunes, and the 37 minutes that 
‘it required didn’t seem to be one 
‘second less. The soloist was re- 
called to the stage several times, 
which he richly deserved. 

Mr. Munch’s conducting <-nd the 
orchestra’s performance, both of 
the “accompaniment” of the Con- 
certo and of Elgar’s lovely and 
flavorsome Variations, were ab- 
solutely first rate. The playing was 
tidy, the tone sweet, clear and suf- 
ficiently rich; the interpretation of 
each score proper in style and 
vigorous in character. Smetana’s 
Overture, conversely, was viva- 
ciously but coarsely done. One of 
the Smetana symphonic poems 


would have furnished better 
Czechish opening-piece, Serle 


composer by the name of Berger | 
has had music performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 
That Berger’s first name Was_ 
Wilhelm, though he was a native 
Bostonian. At the week-end 
concerts Symphony Hall audi- | 
ences Will make the acquaint- 
ance of another Berger, Arthur 
Berger, Who hails from New 
by a Aen a? 5 tf Min & 

Mr. Berger is no* stfanger to 
Boston, having done his gradu- 
ate work in music at Harvard 
and the Longy School. He has 
also siudied abroad and has 
taught at several colleges. 

A versatile musician, he de- 
voted many years to music criti- 
cism—for the Boston Transcript, 
the New York Sun, and the New 
York Herald Tribune. He wrote 
for the last of these as associate 
music critic between 1946 and 
1953. His regular contributions 
to the Saturday Review enjoy 
wide attention, and his recent 
book on the life and work of 
Aaron Copland has been favor- 
ably reviewed. Since last fall he 
has been associate professor of 
music at Brandeis University 1n 
Waltham. 

ae 


‘As a composer, Arthur Berger 
has gained considerable promi- 
nence in recent years. He joins 
Harold Shapero, Irving Fine, 
Allen Sapp, Daniel Pinkham and 
others in what has been called 
the “New Boston Classical 
School.” the chief mtntors of 
which have been Walter Piston 
and Nadia Boulanger. Yet per- 
haps the strongest audible in- 
fluences on Berger’s style and 
technique have been Stravinsky 


and Copland. 
The work which Charles 


Munch will conduct on Friday 


and Saturday was commissioned , 


by Dmitri Mitropoulos and first 
performed hy him with the New 
York Philharmonic on April 11, 


nection between the poems and 
my music than the assumption 
that as a musician my aim is to 
order tones.” 

ae Rue 


| The “Ideas of Order.” accord- 
ingly, are a tightly integrated 
Sserles of episodes within the 


framework of one movement. a 
set of variations on a basic mo- 
tive of three notes. This motive 
appears. in countless melodic 
rhythmic, and contrapuntal per- 
mutations, But the recognition 
of all these is by no means es- 
sential at a.first hearing, or even 
at a second. Such homogeneity 
of material is meant to make its- 
effect mainly by a subconscious 
absorption on the listener’s part. 
Despite the serious, almost as- 
cetic title, and the method which 
would seem forbidding or cere- 
bral to the layman, the music 
actually poses few listening 
problems, Its generally cheerful 
character should be instantly 
recognizable. The piece is auite 
tonal, diatonic rather than chro- 
matic, shifting its focus ellipti- 
cally rather than modulating in 
obvious directions. . 


pi gee 
Mr. Berger's device of “frag- 
mentating” a melody between 
several instruments, as well as 


the unusual spacing of his in- 
strumental forces, result in a 
transparent texture. “I use a 
sort of ‘peppered’ scoring,” the 
composer said with a smile, “and 
I av@id ‘textbook orchestration’ 
strenuously!” | 
At rehearsal it was revealing | 
how the musicians, concentrating | 
hard, caught on to the “ideas” 
one by one, and how out of their. 
combination a sense of “order” 
promptly emerged for them. Mr. 
Berger hopes that the same pro-| 
gress of events will take place 
1 ears and minds of his au-. 
itors. 


we we 
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dissonance results, in part, from 


the rhythmic irregularity betwoon C omposer’ Ss . | deas ot j r d er’ 


the various moving voices. 

My hunch is that there is more 
in this score than emerged yester- 
day, not necessarily through any 
fault of Conductor Munch, but in 
good share from the rather chunky 
orchestration. Unless, I am mis- 
taken this faulty scoring conceals 
a good deal of detail and perhaps 
also contributes to the general im- 
pression of sluggish motion. At 
any rate, this is obviously music 
of logic and reasoning, if, on one 
hearing, not conspicuous for any 
quality of emotional expression. 

Perhaps Mr. Berger will write 
music of greater tension, propul- 
sion and character than this, and 
I know we have listened to a good | 
deal of other modern music with 
less substance than this. To be 
perfectly candid, call it a minor 
academic work which probably 
will turn out to have its place 
in the composer’s creative develop- 
ment. The title (or designation) 
simply means ideas of ordering 
tones, and is no reflection of the 
Wallace Stevens poems _ from 
whose title Mr. Berger took the 
«ge hg gyn cd was present 
and bowed to applause./.7?¥Y .< 

Mr. Fournier gave n -burth 
performance, marvelous in _ its 
silken tone, grace of bowing and 
most delicately articulated detail. 
Dvorak’s Concerto, however, is 
long for all its beauty of Czech 
folk tunes, and the 37 minutes that 
it required didn’t seem to be one 
‘second less. The soloist was re- 
called to the stage several times, 
which he richly deserved. 

Mr. Munch’s conducting <-nd the 
orchestra’s performance, both of 
the “accompaniment” of the Con- 
certo and of Elgar’s lovely and 
flavorsome Variations, were ab- 
solutely first rate. The playing was 
tidy, the tone sweet, clear and suf- 
ficiently rich; the interpretation of 
each score proper in style and 
vigorous in character. Smetana’s 
Overture, conversely, was viva- 
ciously but coarsely done. One of 
the Smetana symphonic poems 
would have furnished a_ better 
Czechish opening-piece. 


by the American poet Wallace 
Stevens. 


There, Mr. Berger points out, 


For Symphony Hall Premiere “poet and musician are identi- 


By Klaus George Roy 


It has been 53 years since a 
composer by the name of Berger | 
has had music performed by the_ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
That Berger’s first name Was | 
Wilhelm, though he was a native 
Bostonian. At the week-end 


concerts Symphony Hall audi- | 
ences will make the acquaint- 
ance of another Berger, Arthur 
Berger, Who hails from New 
York, f we oe + 5 tf Min & 

Mr. Berger is no*stfanger to 
Boston, having done his gradu- 
ate work in music at Harvard 
and the Longy School. He has 
also siudied abroad and has 
taught at several colleges. 

A versatile musician, he de- 
voted many years to music criti- 
cism—for the Boston Transcript, 
the New York Sun, and the New 
York Herald. Tribune. He wrote 
for the last of these as associate 
music critic between 1946 and 
1953. His regular contributions 
to the Saturday Review enjoy 
wide attention, and his recent 
book on the life and work of 
Aaron Copland has been favor- 
ably reviewed. Since last fall he 
has been associate professor of 
music at Brandeis University 1n 
Waltham. 
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As a composer, Arthur Berger 
has gained considerable promi- 
nence in recent vears. He joins 
Harold Shapero, Irving Fine, 
Allen Sapp, Daniel Pinkham and 
others in what has been called 
the “New Boston Classical 
School.” the chief méntors of 
which have been Walter Piston 
and Nadia Boulanger, Yet per- 
haps the strongest audible in- 
fluences on Berger’s style and 
technique have been Stravinsky 


and Copland. 
The work which Charles 
Munch will conduct on Friday 


and Saturday was commissioned , 


by Dmitri Mitropoulos and first 
performed hy him with the New 
York Philharmonic on April 11, 


fied in their quest for ordered 
arrangement within the realm 
of imagination. . . . There is 
nothing more literal in the con- 
nection between the poems and 
my music than the assumption 
that as a musician my aim is to 
order tones.” 
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the unusual] 
strumental f 
transparent 
sort of ‘pepp 
composer sai 
I av@id ‘text 
strenuously!’ 
At rehears 
how the musi 
hard, caught 
one by one, ¢ 
combination } 
promptly er 
Berger hopes 
gress of eve 
in the ears a B 


will have its first 
rts by the Boston 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 
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u _ Caesar q BEETHOVEN../.. -..+,Overture to “Fidelio,” Op. 72 
‘thi is” les | or “ oa AE pate, Gali 55 oak $ Hiiall ee BE 
ig. Phen PRR Fee) ie ter *8@": 


piper sees 
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BRAHMS. -Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 


I. Maestoso 
} : ; Sit 4 y's . x 4 ; a - ieee ‘ . } N ; II. Adagio 
eall: He pe «pldge a EP ae Pale riah. . 


f ‘ III. Rondo: Alle oO non troppo 
a, My Ont Iironat Alecely thraiuch. ; Bt PP 
A ni Fags og Spo fine er bat i Fd Be pe Ger aK cued jie <1, te ae f . 
monet | ;¢ ie be ee 
earch of - INTERMISSION 


FRANCK. 
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steeeeeeeeess..Suite from ‘“Psyché,” Symphonic Poem 
I. Sommeil de Payché 


II. Psyché enlevée par les Zéphirs 
Ilf. Les jardins d’Eros 


IV. Psyché et Eros 


STRAUSS. “Tod und Verklaérung,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
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SOLOIST 
LEON FLEISHER 


Mr. FLEISHER uses the STEINWAY PIANO 
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Symphony Concert reith the surface t 
The Boston Symphony . yjatmosphere of the mec 
RR Fi ig ne A Sag ig 
he all yesterday afternoon. The : . . 
soloist: was Leon Fleisher, pianist. The! It was, in fine, morg¢ than 
rogram; . 
to “Fidelio”. ......: Beethoven|parent that Leon Fletsher i 
oncerto No. 1 ae minor, Gp. Brahms pianist of broad musica. hgeteo. 
Suite from ‘Psyche"....;, ranckiin every way as suited to the 
ee Sree Oe Oe ss hugeness of Brahms’ concept as : 
ee ead bee wt ae - erg See gag Pea tip ~ He ai a euveerry 
y icu <eyboard style. e use 
That indomitable, padeterige: . trick chair that avons vigin 
able octogenarian Pierre On-|play the fast movements a ; a 
teux returned to town yesterday|higher level than the low, which 
oni pipe 4 offer us mg oo sy ~ a po ih ae to reat ee: and qa Four teen t h Pro ram 
and souaest program we Nave : r. Monteux conducte e en- 
in some time, The latch string|tire work without a score, which £4 
was out, too; he was greeted with|is also a new twist to these eyes. 
age ot gm ov yiser boca (And one, in lesser hands than 
> did—and he did everything/Monteux’s, that could lead to 
perfectly. disaster at that). It didn’t, how- , 
He brought with him a remark- ved: "give sig i less than : FRIDAY AFTERNOON JANUARY 20, at 2:16 o’clock 
able 25-year old pianist named/norfect attacks, which seemed to £ ae | ay -15 O CLOCK 
~ ge nig 2 to not hag ye mg occur from time to time through- : 

Re OL oe J8N0 {out the program, the accompani- : SATURDAY EVENING, Tanuary , 
poem by me ee yen a Mp bers ment was perfectly integrated to , JANUARY 80, at 8:30 o’clock 
(Comcidentally enough, rake this reading of the D minor 
and ‘Tr ae Sth com'a memorable uccasion. The pian- 
posed by Strauss in his - Aas ist, incidentally, was given a pro- | 
cit Heer \\3e\ 4 longed ovation. | PIERRE MON ; 

t was evident from the very NTEUX, Guest Conductor 
outset that Mr. Fleisher is a Blind Spot : 
pianist of the first category. It , a ad ia ak 
is of course unsafe to attempt] It is curious that Caesar : EETHOVEN Overture to ‘Fidelio,’ Op. 72 
na ga a ny opal i nis |Franck’s “Psyche” has not been : 
qualities a is time for there t | | 
eer et pcan 8 i Pages stesengeone ehh Br urry 8 Mes ROIS 66a dee Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 
make a formidable effect with an . vag : eee 

...,|tractive it is. Since I have long I. Maestoso 
a tg who, in ne st owned to a singular blind spot II. Adagio 
5 prove fo Aave No great Musical fox the music of Franck: which | : 


development at all. to me creeps endlessly through 
| the deep chromatic jungles in 
Huge Work search of a new idea (but never INTER MIS&I10 
- Just the same, from his ap-!finds one), it is something of a ; oo Paw 
proach to this ee. rag cM revelation to ef a ray of 7 
first movement of which is such|charm in this particular work. sci EERE TERT ee, a: ‘““Psvché.” i 
a gigantic conception it conveys} ‘The preoccupation with chro- — *9) one, symp honic Poem 
the’ notion it is ever trying to|maticism is still there, to be sure. I. Sommeil de Psyché 
burst it boundaries, it was clear}and many of the familiar frag- i. Psyché enlevée par les Zéphirs 
that the tall young pianist was!ments that appear in all’ this Ill. Les jardins d’kros 
in pet of a great gift. He|composer’s music are to. be IV. Psyché et Fros 
‘ad first’of all imm@nse power, heard, too, But, apparently | - Psy Os 
ie ao is helt N cony ha sonners by the romance of the : 
dg traversal o e indering|Psyche and Eros stoiy (one “Tod und Verkli ao”? \ Poe ho 
nisons and trills of the ifitialiwonders if the devout Franck ; Verkiirung,” ‘Tone Poem, oe 
tatement, as well as? of thelever actually read Apuleius’ *“fhe 
‘ull-fingered chords at full. vol-|Golden Ass” from which the inci- 
ciate gh Bie sage ey hi dent is taken), he here achieves | - 
yet never Suggestive of pounding|a romantic glow of tenderness SOLOIST 
or overtaxing the limits. of the'and iaseey ‘ie : ‘ | 
instrument, © With its difficult opening Mo- LEON FLEISHER 
|, Me had a most advaiicc fsen-!ments and its protracted ending, Ree Be wrdsic 
itivit } to the more lyrica), quaii-/Strauss “Death and Transfigura- Mr. FLEISHER uses the STEINWAY PIANO 
Lies € the work, as well, brodie-| tion” is one of the more treach- a 
ing a beautiful tone of asi. fained/erous works to perform, wii! 


but always clear and luci 


-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Mil. Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


‘iual-| eave it. to the old master 
ierre Monteux. His auihority 
With it was never in doubt, and 
the result was what might be 
properly referred to as the defin- 
itive ‘performance, He remains 
with us next week, when he wil} 
present’ Bach’s Third Br 
burg, Bartok’s Violin: Cotes 
(Tossy Spivakovsky, soloigt}” 
Sibelius’ Second, 1 3 in 





Fleisher Debut at 


| 


Monteux Guest Conductor; 
Young Pianist Acclaimed 


By Harold Rogers 


onteux has come to. wr, Flcisher gave us a serene 

se ecnoriy Hall to conduct the legato in the Adzeio—calm, oon, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra trolled, a thoughtful Jeb mle 
during Charles Munch’s mid- foating pianissimos, oot Bd 
winter vacation. Tke two men ¢ymulous cloud. One ha bevy 
have been closely associated more emotionally oe oo. 
ever since Mr. Munch assumed tive performances — co 
the directorship of the orchestra yess or Solomon, for se pan 
in 1949, They shared concerts pyt for sheer beauty of | = 

during the European bag Maa Mr. Weathers playing is 

i tates tour. Mr. Mon- yeady superb. . 4 

tae hag theo made annual visits His virile drive and compe 
to*Boston as guest conductor. jing momentum peataens Fi 
The welcome mat is always out. the final Rondo to ave P. va 

*. Monteux opened listener along on a crest_ 
dr Bila sot ath ruscations. One can readily see 
yesterday's concert with a pre- gh eye clay Magy incopy Met 
cise, urgent reading of +0 Pool bona i al Competition that was 
thoven’s Overture to “Fidelio, Music <b Chasen cee 
Leon Fleisher, the young plan- dpe ge verge “1959. 
ist from San Francisco, came on , of Belg ss 

stage for his Boston debut. After the intermission pee. 
He frst played uncer Mr. Monteux, intentionally or oc _ 
Monteux’s baton in 1943, when wise, played two works that P 
at the age of 15 he made his clude the eoncept of ong 
formal debut with the San Fran- being in the hereafter. by first 
cisco Symphony. Yesterday he ~~ César Franck’s “Psyc 4 a 
aquitted himself with great suc- presents the concept on a 2 sat 
cess in the Brahms Piano Con- jasis It is a musical bahay ren. 
certo No, 1. The listeners gave ion of Psyche’s love Saito 
him a cheering ovation, a phe- the god of love, her ong nyse 
nomenon that occurs at the Fri- jy Jooking on his face, ia a age 
day afternoon concerts only ishment adage sey um sah 
when the audience is genuinely tien, pin Paik eternal 


excited. amon: (30 -S¥ happiness. 7 


the opening Maestoso he : Sa ae 
sila with athletic strength, _ Though Franck wf hoagie = 
building tremendous crescendos restrained, compa + gaa 
that were always clearly de- musical ages a cae’ fee einid 
-lineated. Though this concerto Frenchmen wou A ge 
has been termed “a symphony _ subject, vo gayi caidten’ tard 
with piano obbligato,” it was not lushness t A ritine Ukiah ig 
so in Mr. Fleisher’s perform- in his the hed Mice’ tact time 
“ance. The piano part stood out as it shou ere ead 
in grand, sweeping lines while the Boston Sy P rag la 
‘Mr. Monteux reined in the or- in this i fe aes Rill: api eugene 
_chestra to a slightly subordinate suite w: 


. Monteux’s di- 
degree. This teamwork produced 5 gg ham ie of the work 
a refreshing reading. yesterday was 2ltogether pleas- 


ing and polish: < 


The second piece — Richard 


Strauss’s “Death and Transfig- 
uration”—presents the concept 
of glorification that is more in 
line with orthodox Christian 
teachings. The tone poem de- 
picts the emotions of a man, 
who—shortly before his passing 
—relives in memory many por- 
tions of his life. Then the music, 
employing the otherworldly re- 
verberations of a Chinese gong, 
depicts his freedom from tur. 
moil and his ascent into more 
enlightened latitudes. 

Mr. Monteux built the work 
to a glowing climax. Prior to its 
performance he announced that 
he was playing it in memory of 

-his close friend, Jacques Thi- 
| baud, the violinist. ~~ 


Pie sf 


For the Tuesday night concert 
Mr. Monteux will conduct 
Henry Cowell’s Hymn and 
‘Fuguing Tune, No. 3: Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth - Symphony: 
Franck’s “Psyche” Suite, and 
the Strauss “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 

Next Friday and Saturday 
Tossy Spivakovsky will make 
his first appearance with the 
orchestra in Bartdk’s Violin 
Concerto. Mr. Monteux will 
open with Bach’s Third Bran- 
denburg Concerto and will close 
with the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony, 


Monteux Symphony Guest 
A gain; Fleisher Soloist 


Fourteenth pair of concerts in the Fri: 
day afternoon-Saturday evening series 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
Symphony Hall. ene Monteaux again 
r, e 
idelio’”’ 
Piano 
Fleishe 
t Sy 


he honic 
Strauss: 


mp 
“Death and 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Pierre Monteux agemn is guest 
conductor of the oston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and it was a 
pleasure for the Friday audience 
to welcome him back yesterday 
afternoon. One of the elder 
statesmen among masters of or- 
chestral technic and interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Monteux may always be, 
counted upon for performances 
clear and elegantly styled, rich 
and luminous of tone, and often of 
high intensity. | 

Once again his authority made 
itself evident in a brisk but never 
over-wrought account of the’ 
Beethoven Overture, and in a 


fending of the granitic Brahms D 
minor Piano Concerto that made 
the most of - this alternately. 
intractable and beautiful score, No. 
Piano soloist could ask for a more 
sensitive and well-proportioned 
collaboration than Mr. Monteux 
supplied. 


possesses the admirable quality of 
expressive individuality, 

It would not be correct, I think, 
to say that he Plays the Brahms 
Concerto in heroic fashion—that 
is a feat mplished in 

mes close to 
€s maintain the con-: 


ng maestoso. It 
d, to hear his 
Steady rhythm 
€ /*.3@ ~S" 
seemed to be Ray. 
ing trouble with his chair, which 
more than once looked in danger 
of coming apart. but that did not 
throw the pianist* off his work. 
When the performance was over 
he was recalled several times by 
the applauding, cheering audience, 


r. Monteux announced, 
before “Death and Transfi 


tion,” that he would like to 

form the Strauss tone poem in 
‘Memory of his colleague and 
friend, violinist Jacques Thibaud. 
In this grandiloquent but ever 
‘vital and moving score, Mr. Mon- 
teux reached his peak of elo- 
quence, It was notable that he 
did not rush or drag this music, 
but kept faithfully to the indi- 
cated tempi. There had been some 
surprising roughnesses from horns 
and strings during the afternoon, 


but. here the orchestra played 
nobly, 


As for “Psyche,” it is music of 


refinement and skill, suited to 
some tastes but not to mine. It 
is also dull music, and it is a 
good deal like everything that) 


Franck ever wrote. Spirituality 
can be overdone in art, and that, 


ink, is what happened to 


“Psyche.” The great masterpieces 
of art are produced in this world 


not by gods or Saints, but by 
humankind. 
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_ When Pierre ‘Monteux walked in even excellent readings of the 


to the podium yesterday in Sym- 


phony Hall to conduct the first! 


concerto as mere blurs. Mr. Mon- 
teux and Mr. Fleisher achieved — 
the most marvelous serenity in- 


to “Fidelio,” the audience greeted 
him enthusiastically, some even 


standing to applaud. Mr. Mon- 
‘teux, who was permanent con- 
ductor of our orchestra from 1919 
to 1924, has become our favorite 
guest conductor since his retire- 
ment after spending 25 years in 
San Francisco. His concerts are 
looked forward to each season 
now for many reasons; the or- 
chestra never sounds better, his 
programs always contain inter- 
esting pieces, and his podium 
manner is quiet and restrained, 
no matter how impassioned the 
music. POST ~ 3I- 53 
‘It was evident after the open- 
ing bars of the Beethoven that 
Mr. Monteux had things going 
his way. Several faulty entrances 
by the winds did not spoil the. 
overall effect of this overture to 
‘Beethoven’s only opera. More 
frequently conductors choose the 
other two overtures whicn the 
composer wrote for the work 
rather than this particular one 
for their concert performances. 
The soloist, Leon Fleisher, also 
covered himself with glory yes- 
terday afternoon. He played the 
Brahms Piano Concert No. 1 i 
D minor, a work which impos 
the most formidable difficulties 
for soloist and conductor. In 
perhaps no other piano concerto 
is the soloist confronted with such 
pianistic problems while integrat- 
ing his piano part with the or- 
crestra. Brahms here has used 
the piano as an_ orchestral 
choir in the musical development 
rather than treating the instru- 
ment as a star virtuoso witih 
orchestral accompaniment. Mr. 
Fleisher’s trills, occurring inside 
chordal movement, were marvels 
of clarity; usually they are heard 


ductor elected to take this sec- 
tion very slowly, the music never 
lost motion. The orchestra’s 
playing here was the most beau- 
tiful we have had this season, 


Cesar Franck’s Suite from 
“Psyche” has not been heard in 
Symphony Hall in its entirety 
since Mr. Menteux conducted it 
in 1922. I found the four move- 
ments played yesterday a most 
worthwhile revival. Though in 
places it contains characteristic 
Franckian keyboard-type ram- 
blings, the music is evocative and 
colorful in a semi-impressionistie 
way. In the first two _ sece 
tions, “Sommeil de Psyche” and 
“Psyche enlevee par les Zephirs,” 
the orchestra gave us a round 


toned pianissimo of ethereal lov- | 
liness. It would not be amiss if. 
Mr. Monteux considered giving - 


us the whole suite, including the 
choral portions omitted in yes- 
terday’s performance at a future 
visit. : 


Richard Strauss’ “Death and 


Transfiguration” found the or- 
chestra tonally in its most re- 
splendent form. Mr. Monteux’ 
dignified reading gave the flam- 
boyant score great power and 
nobility. 


fifteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesrvuary 5, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fepruary 6, at 8:30 o’clock 
AS ny 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Allegro 


iz G major, for Strings 


BARTOK. . 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


ns 


I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante tranquillo 
Ill. Allegro molto 
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Symphony No. 9. ; 
po theetl ympuony No. 2, in D major, Op. 48 


Tempo andante ma rubato 
III. Vivacissimo: Lento e suave 


IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 
—— LL 
SOLOIST 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
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Music in Review 


When Pierre Monteux walked,in even excellent readings of the 
| ‘ 
‘to the podium yesterday in Sym- concerto as mere blurs. Mr. Mon 


teux and Mr. Fleisher achieved 
puny Hell fo conduct the arst the most marvelous serenity in 


‘selection, Beethoven's Overture | the Adagio, and though the con- 
‘to “Fidelio,” the audience greeted) ductor elected to take this sece 
‘him enthusiastically, some even|tion very slowly, the music never 
‘standing to applaud. Mr Mon-|lost. motion. The orchestra's 
teux, who was permanent con-|Playing here was the most beau- 
ductor of our orchestra from isi9/"2 ie ge ath Mage Get ype ES 
to 1924, has become our favorite ,,..- m8 ciao cia’ wae Gace a 
guest conductor since his retire-| *5YOM©® "48 _ ‘bes i” 

ment after spending 25 years in|}>Y™Phony Hall in its entirety 
San Francisco. His concerts are|Since Mr. Menteux conducted it 


looked forward to each season! 1922. I found the four move- 

now for many reasons; the or-| ments played yesterday 4 most 

chestra never sounds better, his Worthwhile revival. Though in 

programs always contain inter- Places it contains characteristic 

esting pieces, and his podium F'ranckian keyboard-type hey? 

manner is quiet and restrained,|Plings, the music is evocative and 

no matter how impassioned cage heedag ig See ca ae 
cia 1 way. n the first two. sece 

pe 9 Oot OA sg >! +2 _|tions, “Sommeil de Psyche" and 

ing bars of the Beethoven that) PSyche enlevee par les Zephirs, 

‘Mr. Monteux had things soing | the orchestra gave us a round- 

his way. Several faulty entrances toned pianissimo of ethereal love 

by the winds did not spoil the)!iness. It would not be amiss if 

overall effect of this overture to|Mr. Monteux considered giving 

Beethoven’s only opera. More|US the whole suite, including the 

frequently conductors choose the) Choral | portions omitted in yes- 

other two overtures which the  terday’s performance at a future 

composer wrote for the work visit. 

rather than this particular one| Richard Strauss’ “Death and 

for their concert performances.| Transfiguration” found the or- 

_ The soloist, Leon Fleisher, also Chestra tonally in its most ed 

‘covered himself with glory yes-|Splendent form. Mr. Monteux 

terday afternoon. He played the| dignified reading gave the flam- 

Brahms Piano Concert No. 1 in| boyant score great power and 

D minor, a work which imposes’ "Obility. 

the most formidable difficulties 

for soloist and conductor. In 

perhaps no other piano concerto 

is the soloist confronted with such 

pianistic problems while integrat- 

ing his piano part with the or- 

crestra. Brahms here has used 

the piano as an_ orchestral 

choir in the musical development 

rather than treating the instru- 

ment as a star virtuoso witih 

orchestral accompaniment. Mr. 

Fleisher’s trills, occurring inside 

chordal movement, were marvels 

of clarity; usually they are heard 
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Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
I. Allegro non troppo 


II. Andante tranquillo 
Ill. Allegro molto 
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IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 
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Cowell Work 


On Program 
By Monteux 


By Klaus George Roy 


Pierre Wonteux presented the 
first Boston performance — and 
an excellent one—of the Hymn 
and Fuguing Tune No. 3 by 
Henry Cowell at the Boston 
Symphony concert. last night. 

This American composer is 
enormously prolific — several 
hundred opus numbers and 
some dozen symphonies! He has 
come far since his sensational 
tone-cluster days back in the 
twenties. He writes beautiful 
and quite “un-modern” music 


now—euphonious, modest, and 
expressive, 2+ Jr> y 3 A ae 

The new work. published in 
1945, is one of nine based on 
popular New England = and 
southern forms of Revolutionary 
War days, It is about six min- 
utes long, and a joy to the ear, 
The modal lines of the Hymn 
move with grace and logic, cre- 
ating a sumptuous sound in their 
combination, , 

The cymbais seem a bit un- 
necessary here. Xylophone and 
chimes add delightful color to 
the rich string and brass sonori- 
ties of the fuguing tune. The 
cheerfully syncopated melodies 
retain a certain reserve and dig- 
nity, and the near-traditional] 
harmony supplies an unprob- 
lematical framework, 


The piece does not go much of 
anywhere, but then it makes no 
pretense of being more than it 
is. When the composer rose from 
his seat, the audience let him 
know how much it had enjoyed 
his music, 

The concert continued with 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, At 
the close a listener was over- 
heard to say, “This is the most 
obvious ‘Fifth’ I’ve ever heard.” | 

As much as this reviewer ad- | 
mires Mr. Monteux, he is forced | 
to agree with this opinion. There | 
was hardly a moment when: one | 
could feel ‘‘what a great work!” 
The Fifth is a treacherous piece 
to do really well, because it. 
comes so close to the obvious, | 


The immense tension which 
should animate the first move- 
ment gave way to what seemed 
a perfunctory traversal at a 
break-neck tempo which ob- 
scured most of the detail, The 
Andante did not “sing” as it can 
sing. 

The Scherzo had more to say, 
although the basses were al- 
lowed to buzz like power saws 
in their solo passage which 
opens the Trio, and the hushed 
mystery of the transition was 
dispersed by brassy clangor in- 
stead of irresistible triumph in 
the Finale. 

With all respect to the noted 
and beloved guest conductor, he 
appeared a bit bored by it all. 


The Beethoven Fifth is done too 
oftén; but when it is done, it 
should be récreated as if it were 
the most exciting and majestic 
piece in the world. Only then 
will it cease to be the warhorse 
it has unfortunately become, 
The second half of the con- 
cert consisted of the Suite from 
Franck’s “Psyche” and Richard 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfigu- 
ration,” also included in the last 
Fridav-Satiurdav vorograms. 


( pues uca4 Zyeweng (ences 
Boston Symphony Debut 
of Violinist Spivakovsky 


Fifteenth pair of concerts in the 
Friday—Saturday_ series by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, at Symphony 
Hall, Pierre Monteux_ guest conductor. 
The program: Bach: Brandenburg. Con- 
certo No. 3, in G major; Bartok; Violin 
Concerto (soloist Tossy Spivakovsky, 
who makes his Boston debut); Sibelius: 
Second Symphony. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
The crystal ball is no more re- 
liable in this office than anywhere 
else, but I am inclined to the view 
that Bela Bartok’s Violin Concerto 


will prove one of the great works 
created for that instrument in the 
first half of the 20th century. 
Even today, when it is still diffi- 
cult to hear it in perspective, the 
work has stature, integrity and 
enormous skill, and beneath all the 
vast amount of complex detail 
there is a definite and powerful 
sense of musical expression. 

This Concerto is not, however, 
for just any violinist to play. An 
artist is required of the whole- 


Ben Mancuso 


Tossy Spivakovsky will Play Bartok’s Violin Concerto at the 
week-end concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 


Monteux conducting. 


hearted devotidbn of a Menuhin 
(who first played it in Boston, or 
of Tossy Spivakovsky, who intro- 
duced it to this country and is 
here playing it this week. Tech- 
nical difficulties, formidable as 
they are, are not the main concern 
with Bartok. There are plenty of 
fiddlers who can play all the notes, 
and in tempo. But there are not 
too many with the understanding 
of what Bartok was attempting, or 
with the mingled emotional drive 
and intellectual perception essen-. 
‘tial to a truly musical realization 
of the work. 4 . L | > 

It is no eXaggsratigw ATA 
to state that Bartok, perhaps more 
than any other musician of his 
time, save perhaps the late Arnold 
Schoenberg, was creating in the 
future. Bartok’s time, in the sense 
of widespread public acceptance, 


nas yet to come. He was dealing 
with an idiom all his own, an 
idiom deceptively brusque for it 
was based on a conception of har- 
monic dissonance and rhythmic 
complexity ‘way ahead of most 
of the music that forms our daily 
diet. ; 

I would not claim to know the 
Violin Concerto inside out, or to 
love every measure of it. But each 
hearing (mostly on records) in- 
creases comprehension and re- 
spect, and it also sounds more 
and more powerful and distin- 
guished. Its one fault, perhaps, is 
that it is too long. 

The basic fact is that the music 
really sings in its own way. Mr. 
Spivakovsky, holding his violin 
higher than any other player I 
ever have seen (he was practical- 
ly looking up the finger board) 





made it sing. He played’ dleanly, 
with a total command of rhythm) 
and phrase that was extraordinary. 
It takes this sort of superlative 
work to prove that Bartok, far 
from crabbed angularity, has a 
grace all his own. Mr. SpivaKov-~ 
sky was most cordially received, 
and well he deserved it. 

Mr. Monteux and the orchestra) 
also shared in the applause, and | 
justly, for they had given a spec-' 
tacularly fine account of the or-. 
chestral part. : 

Not that age has anything to do! 
with the vitality of art, but I kept) 
pondering during the afternoon, 
that one would never think of Mr. 
Monteux as well over 70 from lis- 
tening to his work. Both Bach and 
Sibelius he reads with freshness 
and vigor. The Symphony, in fact, 
was electrifying in many places. 
This work inevitably recalls the 
late Serge Koussevitzky, for 1t was 
one of his personal show pieces. 
Comparisons mean nothing except 
that invariably they are made, +d 
it was fascinating to note how Mr.| 

Monteux conducted it mainly in an| 

almost classical manner of struc- 

ture and long line. Some of the 
climax-building details of Kous- 
sevitzky naturally were not there, 

for no two men ever approach a 

work in just the same way. But 

I also noticed many details of 

inner voices: and background 

ryhthm that Koussevitzky never 
brought out. 

Mr. Monteux reduced the or- 
chestra slightly in the upper 
strings for Bach, and drastically ir 
the lower ones, for there were 
just three double-basses, placec 
far apart. The result was a glow 
ing and admirably balanced tex 


ture. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Pierre Monteux conducted rep- 
resentative works from. three 
distinct periods of orchestral 
writing for his Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday, proving anew 
that this conductor has an 
extraordinary command of 
widely varying styles. In pro- 
gramming Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3 in G Major for 
strings, adjacent to Bartok’s 
Violin Concerto, he provided a 
stimulating contrast of 18th cen- 
tury and 20th century musical 
thought. He concluded with 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony in D 
Major, composed in the 20th cen- 


tury symphonic practices. 

This diversity in musical qual- 
ity furnished a rewarding after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, not only 
because of Mr. Monteux’ unerr- 
ing interpretative insight but 
also because of the superb €- 
sponse of the musicians to the 
conductor’s assured baton. 

If a Bach score is allowed to 
play itself, the result will invari- 
ably be more powerful than any 
“interpretation” can ever be. 
Giving the opening § Allegro 
moderato a gently bouncing 
tempo, Keeping his accents light 
but marked, and quietly indicat- 
ing the various part entrances, 
he gave one of the most graceful 
performances one could imagine. 
He did not fuss with the second 
Allegro and the music sounded 


wonderful. “2 =f, -5Y Pow 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pierre 

Monteux conducting, gave the 15th con- 
cert of the 73d season in Symphony Hall 
esterday afternoon. The _ soloist was 
ossy Spivakovsky, violinist. The pro- 
gram: 

Brennen yure Concerto No. 


in 

Violin Concerto »+. Bartok 
Symphony No. 2 in D ‘ee 

major, Op. 43 Sibelius 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Tossy Spivakovsky’s approach 
to playing the violin is one of the 


more curious—and for that mat- 
ter, more exciting — musica] 

‘phenomena of the day. 

| He made his first appearance 
in Boston yesterday afternoon in 
‘Bartok’s enigmatic Violin Con- 
‘certo and it is difficult to imagine 
ithat it could ever be exceeded in 
‘terms of sheer technical and 
i'tonal mastery. _/ “6 “= 0, 

| It was not, however th t he 
did it with such transcendental 
bravura, for it was played here 
by Yehudi Menuhin in the Dec- 
ember of 1945, and its intricacies 
are by no means beyond the 
scope of all the first-level violin 
virtuosi of the day. It was how 
he played it, and by how I refer 
to his technical style, which is 
not only different from any other’ 
Style I have ever encountered, 
but radical in the extreme. J easy 
| First of all it may be said tha 

Mr, Spivakovsky’s stage presence 
often bears a remarkable resem- 


blance to the famous London con- 
cert sketch of Paganini in the 
confidence and spirit it radiates. 
Indeed, the resemblance often 
goes deeper; there is something 
in the way he stands, the way he 
holds his violin and the way he 
looks that suggests the Paganini 
mantle, and it must be said there 
does seem to be something of the 
devil in his playing too, so fan- 
tastic is his gift. 

If there is a special atmosphere. 
to his presence and his person-| 
ality, there is certainly something 
special in his style considered 
from the point of view of the con- 
ventional violin. playing. All 
violinists, by the nature of the 
instrument, must twist their 
right arm and wrist into a posi- 
tion so abnormal as to make it a 
wonder that it can ever be done 
that way at all... and Mr. 
Spivakovsky even = accentuates 
that to elevate his fingers over 
the fingerboard much higher than 
is customary. 

But this is nothing to cause 
astonishment. What does is that 
he holds the bow in a way en- 
tirely unique with him. I was so 
fascinated by it I went back to 
the greenroom to see how he 
does it and found him encircled 
by the orchestra’s violinists 
watching him give a demonstra- 
tion with heads awag in disbelief. ] 
won't attempt to describe how he 
holds the bow in detail: suffice ij 
to say that it is his own dévelop. 
ment and one few if any other 
violinists could ever successfully 
adopt. 

But it allows him to accom- 
plish prodigies of bowing subtle- 
ties, as well as an infinite num- 
ber of pressures and attacks on 
the string. And the Bartok by 
its very nature encourages such 
an approach. How that approach 
would go in the Beethoven or 
the Brahms or, say, the con- 
certos of Vivaldi or Bach, I do 
not know, but to judge bythe 
musical stature Mr. Spivakovsky 
revealed in this, it seems safe 
fo say he is a consummate artist 
as well as technician. 

As it happens, the fascinations 
of the violinist’s Style served to 
root attention on a work that 
remains a very difficult pie 
like, for the Violin Ciunaeen 
as relentlessly unyielding of its 


|secrets as it is protracted. When 


it is beautiful, and it is in many 
brief passages (the closing mo- 
ments of tie slow movement, 
for instance) it is very beautiful 
indeed, and the sound effects: 
throughout: are arresting and' 
even _ fascinating. However, | 
sound effects have not yet re- 
placed the ear’s need for some 
recognizable reappearance of a 
stated idea, and so this just 
seems to go on and on while 
the violinist tears all over the 
fingerboard as if the orchestra 
were only occasionally a passing 
concern. Fortunately, there was 
Mr, Spivakovsky on hand to 
watch when the going was rough, 
and it is perhaps unreasonable 
to expect to be stirred by this 
‘sort of contemporary music. 


tA 
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Tossy Spivakovsky made. his 
Boston debut yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, but 
rumors of his virtuosity and 
musicianship had preceded him 
by several seasons. Intriguing 
reports were made of his indi- 
vidual bowing technique, said to 
be different from other violin- 
ists. The reports were true. His 
technique is peculiar unto him- 


self. OF a Me oe ‘ 

Mr, Spivtkovaey Prin. Ke 
record for the number of times 
he has played the Bartok Violin 
Concerto. His performance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday was his twenty- 
fourth. Pierre Monteux holds 
the conducting record. Yester- 
day’s traversal was his ninth. 

“Genius has to find its own 
way,’ said a Boston violinist 
who Was in the audience, It was 
his opinion that Mr. Spivakov- 
sky had to seek out the method 
of playing that served him best, 
and having done so, it happened 
to be extremely different. 
“When I try it myself,” he ex- 
plained, “I play horribly, but 
with Spivakovsky it is somehow 
right!” 

The soloist has a heavy shock 
of hair and looks as Russian as 
his name would indicate. A 
rather slight man of medium 
height, he appears to stand on 
tiptoe while playing. His bow 


- 





made it sing. He played ¢leanly, 
with a total command of rhythm, 
and phrase that was extraordinary. 
It takes this sort of superlative 
work to prove that Bartok, far 
from crabbed angularity, has a 
grace all his own. Mr. Spivakov~ 
sky was most cordially received, 
and well he deserved it. 

Mr. Monteux and the orchestra: 
also shared in the applause, and | 
justly, for they had given a spec-' 
tacularly fine account of the or- 
chestral part. | 

Not that age has anything to do; 
with the vitality of art, but I kept, 
pondering during the afternoon, 
that one would never think of Mr. 
Monteux as well over 70 from lis- 
tening to his work. Both Bach and 
Sibelius he reads with freshness 
and vigor. The Symphony, in fact, 
was electrifying in many places. 
This work inevitably recalls the 
late Serge Koussevitzky, for 1t was 
one of his personal show pieces. 
Comparisons mean nothing except 
that invariably they are made, and 

it was fascinating to note how Mr. 

Monteux conducted it mainly in an| 

almost classical manner of struc- 

ture and long line. Some of the 
climax-building details of Kous- 
sevitzky naturally were not there, 

for no two men ever approach a 

work in just the same way. But 

I also noticed many details of 

inner voices. and background 

ryhthm that Koussevitzky never 
brought out. 

Mr. Monteux reduced the or- 
chestra slightly in the upper 
strings for Bach, and drastically ir 
the lower ones, for there were 
just three double-basses, placec 
far apart. The result was a glow: 
ing and admirably balanced tex 


ture. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Pierre Monteux conducted rep- 
resentative works from. three 
distinct periods of orchestral 
writing for his Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday, proving anew 
that this conductor has an 
extraordinary command of 
widely varying styles. In pro- 
gramming Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3 in G Major for 
strings, adjacent to Bartok’s 
Violin Concerto, he provided a 
stimulating contrast of 18th cen- 
tury and 20th. century musical 
thought. He concluded with 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony in D 
Major, composed in the 20th cen- 


tury symphonic practices. 

This diversity in musical qual- 
ity furnished a rewarding after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, not only 
because of Mr. Monteux’ unerr- 
ing interpretative insight but 
also because of the superb 2- 
sponse of the musicians to the 
conductor’s assured baton. 

If a Bach score is allowed to 
play itself, the result will invari- 
ably be more powerful than any 
‘interpretation’ can ever be. 
Giving the opening Allegro 
moderato a_ gently bouncing 
tempo, keeping his accents light 
but marked, and quietly indicat- 
ing the various part entrances, 
he gave one of the most graceful 
performances one could imagine. 
He did not fuss with the second 
Allegro and the music sounded 


wonder ul. =f, . 54 Pea 


symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, gave the 15th con- 
cert of the 73d season in Symphony Hall 
poaver tay afternoon. The soloist was 

ossy Spivakovsky, violinist. The pro- 


gram: 
arannen re Concerto No, 


Violin Concerto 
Symphony No. 2 in D ee ae 
major, Op. 43 Sibelius 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Tossy Spivakovsky’s approach 
to playing the violin is one of the 


more curious—and for that mat- 

ter, more exciting — musica] 

‘phenomena of the day. 

| He made his first appearance 
in Boston yesterday afternoon in 
‘Bartok’s enigmatic Violin Con- 
icerto and it is difficult to imagine 
‘that it could ever be exceeded in 
‘terms of ee technical and 
itonal mastery. J/-/--o¢ 

| It was not, Ful a Pad he 
did it with such transcendental 
bravura, for it was played here 
by Yehudi Menuhin in the Dec- 
ember of 1945, and its intricacies 
are by no means beyond the 
scope of all the first-level violin 
virtuosi of the day. It was how 
he played it, and by how I refer) 
to his technical style, which is 
not only different from any other’ 
style I have ever encountered, 
‘but radical in the extreme. /le yy). 
| First of all it may be said tha 

Mr, Spivakovsky’s stage presence 
often bears a remarkable resem- 


blance,to the famous London con- 


cert sketch of Paganini in the 
confidence and spirit it radiates. 
Indeed, the resemblance often 
goes deeper; there is something 
in the way he stands, the way he 
holds his violin and the way he 
looks that suggests the Paganini 
mantle, and it must be said there 
does seem to be something of the 
devil in his playing too, so fan- 
tastic is his gift. 

If there is a special atmosphere 
to his presence and his person-| 
ality, there is certainly something 
special in his style considered 
from the point of view of the con- 
ventional violin. playing. All 
violinists, by the nature of the 
instrument, must twist their 
right arm and wrist into a posi- 
tion so abnormal as to make it a 
wonder *+hat it can ever be done 


th 
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But this is nothing to cause 
astonishment. What does is that 
he holds the bow in a way en- 
tirely unique with him. I was so 
fascinated by it I went back to 
the greenroom to see how he 
does it and found him encircled 
by the orchestra’s violinists 
watching him give a demonstra- 
tion with heads awag in disbelief. I 
won't attempt to describe how he 
holds the bow in detail: suffice ij 
to say that it is his own dévelop. 
ment and one few if any other 
violinists could ever successfully 
adopt, 

But it allows him to accom- 
plish prodigies of bowing subtle- 
ties, as well as an infinite num- 
ber of pressures and attacks on 
the string. And the Bartok bv 
its very nature encourages such 
an approach. How that approach 
would go in the Beethoven or 
the Brahms or, Say, the con- 
certos of Vivaldi or Bach, I do 
not know, but to judge by . the 
musical stature Mr. Spivakovsky 
revealed in this, it seems safe 
fo say he is a consummate artist 
as well as technician. 

As it happens, the fascinations 
of the violinist’s style served to 
root attention on a work that 
remains a very difficult piece to 
like, for the Violin Concerto is 
as relentlessly unyielding of its 


secrets as it is protracted. When 
jit is beautiful, and it is in many 
brief passages (the closing mo- 
ments of the slow movement, 
for instance) it is very beautiful 
indeed, and the sound effects: 
throughout: are arresting and’ 
even _ fascinating. However, | 
sound effects have not yet re- 
placed the ear’s need for some 
recognizable reappearance of a 
Stated idea, and so this just 
seems to go on and on while 
‘the violinist tears all over the 
fingerboard as if the orchestra 
were only occasionally a passing 
concern. Fortunately, there was 
Mr, Spivakovsky on hand to 
watch when the going was rough, 
and it is perhaps unreasonable 
to expect to be stirred by this 
sort of contemporary music. 


that wv ° Se . 
soivai V LOLUNISE Plays Bartok 
teux on Podium 


Tossy Spivakovsky made. his 
Boston debut yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, but 
rumors of his virtuosity and 
musicianship had preceded him 
by several seasons. Intriguing 
reports were made of his indi- 
vidual bowing technique, said to 
be different from other violin- 
ists. The reports were true. His 
technique is .peculiar unto him- 


SOLES: | OD ws cin 
Mr, Spivekovted Pn ia. fhe 
record for the number of times 
he has played the Bartok Violin 
Concerto. His performance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday was his twenty- 
fourth. Pierre Monteux holds 
the conducting record, Yester- 
day's traversal was his ninth. 
“Genius has to find its own 
Way, said a Boston violinist 
who was in the audience. It was 
his opinion that Mr. Spivakov- 
sky had to seek out the method 
of playing that served him best 
and having done so, it happened 
to be extremely different. 
When I try it myself,” he ex- 
ang <A hd pay horribly, but 
vakov it i 
‘ghee SKy 1t ls somehow 
The soloist has a heav S c 
of hair and looks as Russian us 
his name would indicate. A 
rather slight man of medium 
height, he appears to stand on 
tiptoe while playing. His bow 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 19, at 2:15 o'clock 
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uncanny accuracy that reminds 


one of David Oistrakh, an ex- 
traordinary ‘Russian violinist 
Known to Americans only by 


recordings. Aas 
_ Mr. ‘Spivakovsky’s technique 
gives him unusual freedom in 


gave it enough 

ne in the final move. 

ment to get it off the ground, 

circle the field several times in 

glory, and make a successful 
landing. == need 


“The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend, Op. 24 


I 
A plain in Hungary 


performance. He compassed the 
manifold difficulties of the Bar-' 4 
tok without struggle. At the end | 4 
of the 32-minute piece he looked | II 
as fresh as when he began. a In the north of Germany 
The concerto itself is Strangely Faust and Mephistopheles 
eautiful music—typical of Bar- Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig 


tok’s later works in that each Woods and meadows on the banks of the Elbe 


is infused with his questing and Chorus of soldiers and students marching toward the town 
original mentality. One never INTERMISSION 


ceases to marvel at the moods | 4 

Bartok created with the simplest 3 Ill 

materials—economical — percus- . 

Sive effects, for instance, or a 

harp and celeste in duet. 

| Pingo the first move- 

ment was plainly not for show “vie Len? 

: Kee ' guerites room (Duet) 

ee ieee ie soc y cs ; Faust, Marguerite, Mephistopheles and Chorus 

Part of the composition and ‘con- 4 IV 

tributed to its drive and emo- 

tion.. Barték had a poetic touch 

lat turned dissonance into con- 

sonance.. His orchestration pro- 

ceeded with shimmering beauty 

beneath Mr.  Spivakovsky’s 

buoyant fiddling. ; a 
cay : CHORUS 

_ Mr, Monteux, who completes The Harvarp GLEE CLus and Rapcuirre CHORAL SOCIETY 

his guest appearances here this | 


G. WALLACE Woopwortu, Conductor 
week end, opened with a vital SOLOISTS 
reading of Bach's G major | Marguerite . SUZANNE DANCO, Soprano 
Brandenburg Concerto. No, 3. . Faust . ; VAVID POLERI, Tenor 
Tea ci 418 ene 5 | Mephistopheles MARTIAL SINGHER, Baritone 
fe yrange as See Prd ae OA Bn 
of bravos for the stirring ‘finale, 
_ It is good to have Sibelius 
with us again in Symphony Hall. 
Phe the exception of Charles 
‘Munch’s performance this sea- 


Dance of the peasants 
Another part of the plain 


Evening, in Margaret’s chamber 
Mephistopheles, Faust 

Marguerite, Faust (hidden) 

A square before Marguerite’s house 
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Marguerite’s room (Romance) 

Forests and caves (Invocation to nature) 
Mephistopheles, Faust 

Plains, mountains, valleys (The ride to the abyss) 
Pandemonium; Epilogue (on Earth) 

In Heaven; The Apotheosis of Marguerite 


(Baritone Solo: MCHENRY BOATWRIGHT) 
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arm is lifted high and seems to 
hover over the strings while his 
wrist operates like a universal 
joint. Even his left hand does 
not finger the strings in an ordi- 
nary way. The little finger is 
often extended straight, snap- 
ping instantly to the string 
when needed. 
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So much for the visual as- 
pects, They are secondary when 
music is made, and Spivakovsky 
makes music. He has a full, 
smooth, rounded tone and an 
uncanny accuracy that reminds 
one of David Oistrakh, an ex- 
traordinary Russian violinist 
Known to Americans only by 
recordings. 

Mr. Spivakovsky’s technique 
gives him unusual freedom in 
performance. He compassed the 
manifold difficulties of the Bar- 
tok without struggle. At the end 
of the 32-minute piece he looked 
as fresh as when he began. 

The concerto itself is strangely 
beautiful music—typical of Bar- 
tok’s later works in that each 
is infused with his questing and 
original mentality. One never 
ceases to marvel at the moods 
Bartok created with the simplest 
materials—economical _percus- 
Sive effects, for instance, or a 
harp and celeste in duet. 

The cadenza of the first move- 
ment was plainly not for show 
even though the violin was given 
much to do. It was an integra. 
part of the composition and con- 
tributed to its drive and emo- 
tion. Bartok had a poetic touch 
that turned dissonance into con- 
sonance. His orchestration pro- 
ceeded with shimmering beauty 
beneath Mr. SPivakovsky’s 
buoyant fiddling, 
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Mr. Monteux, who completes 
his guest appearances here this 
week end, opened with a vital 
reading of Bach's G major 
Brandenburg Concerto. No, 3. 
He closed with the Sibelius Sec- 
ond Symphony and won a salvo 
of bravos for the stirring finale. 

It is good to have Sibelius 
With us again in Symphony Hall. 
With the exception of Charles 
Munch’s performance this sea- 


son of “Finlandia,’ ’we have had 
to look to our guest conductors 
for the symphonies since the 
days of Koussevitzky, 

The Second, however, is a 


work that holds its own in spite 
of serious defects. The Andante 
is so written that it tends to fall 
apart in big chunks regardless 
of what a conductor does for it, 
In the development sections of 
the finale I find myself marking 
time until the £00d spots arrive 
—the grandiloquent statements 
of the two main themes. 

Mr. Monteux gave it enough 
momentum in the final MOvee 
ment to get it off the ground, 
circle the field severa] times in 
glory, and make a successful 
landing. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEsruary 20, at 8:30 o’clock 


“The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend, Op. 24 


I 
A plain in Hungary 
Dance of the peasants 
Another part of the plain 


I] 


In the north of Germany 

Faust and Mephistopheles 

Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig 

Woods and meadows on the banks of the Elbe 

Chorus of soldiers and students marching toward the town 


INTERMISSION 
III 


Evening, in Margaret’s chamber 
Mephistopheles, Faust 

Marguerite, Faust (hidden) 

A square before Marguerite’s house 

Marguerite’s room (Duet) 

Faust, Marguerite, Mephistopheles and Chorus 


IV 
Marguerite’s room (Romance) 
Forests and caves (Invocation to nature) 
Mephistopheles, Faust 
Plains, mountains, valleys (The ride to the abyss) 
Pandemonium; Epilogue (on Earth) 
In Heaven; The Apotheosis of Marguerite 
(Baritone Solo: MCHENRY SOA T WRIGHT) 


CHORUS 


The Harvarp GLEE CLuB and RADcLIFr E CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE Woopwortn, Conductor 
SOLOISTS 


Marguerite . , , SUZANNE DANCO, Soprano 
Faust . , ; DAVID POLERI, Tenor 
Mephistopheles . ' ) MARTIAL SINGHER, Baritone 
Brander , : DONALD GRAMM, Bass 
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Berlioz Masterpiece 


at the Symphony | 


Munch Presents 


‘The Damnation of Faust’ 


With Chorus and Soloists 


By Harold Rogers 

Too seldom nowadays do we 
hear a vast musical production 
like Berlioz’ “The Damnation 
of Faust.” The time and ex- 
pense involved—the joining of 
solo, choral, and orchestral 
forces -—— are almost prohibitive 


in our streamlined age. 

This masterwork has been 
unheard in Symphony Hall for 
20 years. Our debt of gratitude 
to Charles Munch is therefore 
all the greater for the magnifi- 
cent presentation that he has 
prepared for the week-end con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Munch is observing this 
season as a Berlioz year, it be- 
ing the 150th since the compos- 


er’s birth. That Berlioz is a 
favorite of Mr. Munch’s is well 
‘established; he has long since 


convinced many of us—if we. 
were unconvinced before—that | 
‘Berlioz was the greatest genius | 
‘in French mysic_ durjng the, 

4-2 a 


19th century. > ¥ 


A 4+ hRmcé 

The Faust legend, as crystal- 
ized in Goethe’s poem, has cap- 
tured the imagination of many 
composers—of Gounod, Wagner, 
Liszt, and Boito, among others. 
Gounod’s “Faust,” of course, is 
the only opera that continues to 
‘flourish. 


| 
| 
| 


| But there is no question that 


‘for sensitivity of writing, for 
‘graphic description, for intense- 
ly lyrical music, for a sense of 
gripping drama _ as Mephis- 


‘'topheles and Faust gallop into 
'the abyss on two black horses 
—for these things the Berlioz 
conception of the legend is the 
greatest, 

This is vivid Faust music 
that carries an impact. Berlioz 
could say exactly what he 
meant and he said it with an 
originality that has gained no 
‘tarnish in more than 100 years. 
‘Only the true genius can speak 
‘in universal terms that trans- 
‘'cend his own time. 


| ae Se 

| Mr. Munch infused the entire 
| work with that inner excitement 
'for which he is noted. The Hun- 
garian March sparkled with 
brilliance; the Dance of the 


| Sylphs was of gossamer light- 
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hess. But these familiar portions 


were only a few of the manifold 
marvels of the score. 

The Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, thor- 
oughly polished through their 
training by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, were a dramatic force 
in themselves. Suzanne ’ Danco 
as Marguerite gave another of 
her deeply subjective portrayals, 
her soprano lovely with shim- 


‘cord this perfo 
| be preserved. 


Charles Munch, cond 
and G. Wallace Woodw 


mering color, as usual 


Poleri’s Faust, weight 


though hi 
tenor notes were eccasionall> 


uncomfortably produced 
tone Amely sung; and the bari. 
; inghe 

ee d triumphant ioe " Meats. 

pee In Donald Gramm’s 
rander we heard a basso of 

Rea and promise, and in Mac- 
nry Boatwright’s brief solo 

we heard another baritone of 


| strength and beauty. 


r. Munch wil] doubtless re.~ 
rmance, It shoulda 


uctor of ‘the Boston 
orth, conductor of t 
al Society. The two 


Symphony Orchestra, 
he Harvard Glee Club 
organizations will join 
Damnation of Faust” 
the week-end concerts 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphon 
Charles Munch conducting. see ae 


18th conce i 
ines peert of the 73d season in Svm- 
‘Damnation 
ation of Faust.’’ Th 
Pole Suzanne_ Danco, soprano: s David 
: i wae boy fe pdb Singher, partons. 
ramm, ass. ssisti 
were Harvard ate Choral Society and 
Woodworth. conductor. an 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
THIS PERFORMANCE of Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust” stands 
as the supreme achievement of 


‘Charles Munch in Boston, perhaps | 


yesterday afternoon. The 


Ziven over to Berlioz’ 
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Berlioz Masterpiece 


at the Symphony 
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Munch Presents 


‘The Damnation of Faust 


With Chorus and Solotsts 


By Harold Rogers 

Too seldom nowadays do we 
hear a vast musical production 
like Berlioz’ “The Damnation 
of Faust.’ The time and ex- 
pense involved—the joining of 
solo, choral, and orchestral 
forces —— are almost prohibitive 
in our streamlined age. 

This masterwork has been 
unheard in Symphony Hall for 
20 years. Our debt of gratitude 
to Charles Munch is therefore 
all the greater for the magnifi- 
cent presentation that he has 
prepared for the week-end con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Munch is observing this 
season as a Berlioz year, it be- 


ing the 150th since the compos- | 


er’s birth. That Berlioz is a 
favorite of Mr. Munch’s is well 
‘established: he has long since 
‘eonvinced many of us—if we 
i'were unconvinced before—that 
3erlioz was the greatest genius 
in French mysic. durjng the 
19th century. 4 28+) te 
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| The Faust legend, as crystal- 
ized in Goethe’s poem, has Cap- 
‘tured the imagination of many 
i'composers—of Gounod, Wagner, 
Liszt, and Boito, among others. 
Gounod’s “Faust,” of course, is 


‘the only opera that continues to 
flourish. 


But there is no question that 
for sensitivity of writing, tor 
graphic description, for intense- 
ly lyrical music, for a sense 0! 
gripping drama as Mepnis- 
topheles and Faust gallop into 
the abyss on two black horses 
—for these things the Berlhoz 
conception of the legend is tne 
greatest, | | 

This is vivid Faust music 
that carries an impact. Berlhoz 
could say exactly what he 
meant and he said it with an 
originality that has gained no 
tarnish in more than 100 years. 
Only the true genius can speak 
in universal terms that trans- 
cend his own time. 

ee. 

Mr. Munch infused the entire 
work with that inner excitement 
for which he is noted. The Hun- 
garian March sparkled with 


brilliance: the Dance of the 


Sylphs was of gossamer light- 


ness. But these familiar portions 


were only a few of the manifold 
marvels of the score. 

The Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, thor- 
oughly polished through thelr 
training by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, were a dramatic force 
in themselves. Suzanne ’ Danco 
as Marguerite gave another of 
her deeply subjective portrayals, 
her soprano lovely with shim- 
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Lenscraft 


Charles Munch, eonductor 
and G. Wallace Woodworth 
and the Radcliffe Chor | 
forces for performances of 


in Symphony Hall. 


Poles — aS usual. David 
aa rls aust, though his top 
tenol notes were occasionally 
uncomfortably produced | aa 
handsomely Sung; and the Rest. 
tone Martial] Singher Ww: ‘ot 
cally triumphant ‘as ss 
pheles, In Donald Gramm’s 
Brander we heard a basso of 
p. wer and promise, and in M: , 
Henry Boatwright’s brief. stn 
we heard another baritone - 
Strength and beauty. iby. 
Mr, Munch Will doubtless re 
cord this performance shou: 
be preserved. é 
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It should 


of the Boston Symphony Ore 
| conductor Of the Harv 
al Society. 
| Berlioz’ 
at the open public rehearsal tonight 


hestra. 
“ ard Glee Club 
le two organizations Will join 


sary” ° > 
rhe Damnation of Faust” 
and at the week-end eroneerts 


Symphony Concert 


_ The Boston symphons 
Charles Munch conducting. 
1Sth concert of the 73d se€ason in Svm- 
phons Hall yesterday afternoon The 
Program was given over to Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust.’’ The soloist 
were Suzanne Danco. soprano ~ Dar 

Poleri, tenor; Martial Singher baritone 
and Donald Gramm. bass. A ‘sisting 
were the Radcliffe Choral ‘Society and 
the Harvard Glee Club, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
THIS PERFORMANCE of Ber- 
lioz’ ‘‘Danination of Faust” stands 
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as the supreme achievement. o! 
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‘even the supreme achievement of 
his career. 9.26-54 ; 
- From beginning to end there 
was never a doubt that Berlioz 
‘was here speaking to us through 
the heart and mind and passion’ 
of a man who perhaps more than 
any other living conductor re- 
flects the ardor, the humanity, 
the integrity, the yearning and 
even the expressive .compulsion 
of the composer himself. It is 
not merely that he captures the 
mood in every bar, or that he 
touches off the chain reaction of 
inspiration in every performer, or 
certainly not that his technical 
command of every instant is ab- 
solute, It is rather that he is all 
but the personification of the 
composer as well as every char- 
acter in the narrative and the 
central significance of the very 
Faust legend itself. Thus, from 
the outset, here is no glittering 
demonstration of orchestral and 
choral mastery lying within the 
province of any technically com- 
petent conductor, but an act of 
re-creation on a plane of inspira- 
tion as informed with genius as 
the work itself. 


INFORMED WITH GENIUS 


To say that “The Damnation of 
Faust” is informed with genius is 
ridiculously simple, but there is 
much more than the pure genius 
of the one endowed with instinc- 
tive, spontaneous musica! crea- 
tivity in this. The spontaneous 
creativity is everywhere in evi- 
dence, of course, whether it be in 
the exquisite melodies that pour 
forth in astounding profusion in. 
the wildly exciting pictorial im- 
ages projected, or in the transi- 
tional passages from scene to 
scene, as in the incomparable 
transition from the brawling tav- 
ern scene to the glowing radiance 
of the first disclosure of Mar- 
garita to the dreaming Faust. 
‘The instrumental colors, the ever 
varied and ever evocative com- 
binations of tonal expression and 
emphases, as in the English horn 
obligato or the Romance of 
Scene XV; all these are the genius 
of Berlioz, too. 

But there is more than genius 
here; for genius can ofter be 


found where there is no real 
contact with the human heart at 


all. And if anything, Berlioz had 


that. His whole approach to the 


Faust legend is one of infinite 


grasp of the questing spirit of a 


humanity bogged down in the 
mediocrities of ‘iving, unable to) 
recognize happiness, foolish in 
the delusion that there 1s any 
way out save in service to man- 
kind. 

The Faust of Goethe learns. 
this while the Faust of Gounod: 
never recognizes the problem 
leven exists. The Faust of Ber- 
lioz, however, though he doesnt 
come to grips with Goethe’s final 
problem, suggests that he could. 
He is shown here as the lover, 
to be sure, but not until—like 
Berlioz—he has explored the 
horizon of his melancholy, and has 
rejected peasant gayety and 
drunken brawling as well. >] 


'LESS SINISTER “a 
Berlioz’ Mephistopheles, too, 1s 
a less sinister figure. — Here he 
represents more the spirit of un- 
ruly mischief to be found in the 
Iback of everyone's head, the al-_ 
|most deliberate capacity of the) 
human to make himself miser- 
‘able though fully aware of the 
inevitability of his misery. Only 
in the ride to hell does Berlioz 
get caught in the theatricality of 
his own invention and touch on 
the.satanic, but by then the com-| 
passion and the profound beauty 
of his personality is known to 
everyone. And long before then 
the staggering musical genius 
reflected in this immense work is 
known to everyone as well, | 
The performance of the soloists 
in this production, which will) 
fortunately be later preserved on, 
records, was admirable in the ex-, 
treme. We not always have first- 
level artists on these ee ee | 
but in David Poleri, Martial Sin- 
gher, Suzaine Danco and Donald 
Gramm we had soloists capable 
‘of remarkable vocal and _ inter- 
pretative qualities. Mr. Poleri, 
whose style occasionally bordered 


on the Italianate, sang with a) 
tenor as expressive as it was clear 
and silvery in color, and he rose, 
to impressive heights during his 


love scene with Margarita. Mar- 
tial Singher, wonderfully secure 


-and authoritative in his role as) 


Mephistopheles, made the part a 


Joy—and sometimes a terror—to 
hear throughout, traversing the 
Serenade as Well as we can ever 
expect to .hear it. Miss Danco 
‘though occasionally covered by 
the _ orchestra, sang Margarita 
With great purity of expression 
and appealing emotional] over- 
‘ee while Mr. Gramm in -a 
rief role, made | 
ay 8d rollicking fomee’ ai 
1aring in every i 
Superlatives were Gee teens 
a Club- and the Radcliffe 
ergs Society, Every time IT! 
lear them I say they were better 
than they were the last time, 
Which by now lifts them to al 
point quite out of Sight, but the | 
were absolutely superb in this, | 
singing with a precision, a tona] 
capacily, a.response and an enun- 
Clation rather hard to believe 
possible. It goes without saying 
the orchestra outdid itself but 
the men of the hour were Ber- 
lioz (there ought to be the four 
B’s, really) and the finest inter- 


preter he ever F 
Munch. T) ee. Caen 


oe 


Munch Conducts Berlioz’ 
“Damnation of Faust” 


Sixteenth pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Fri- 
day afternoon-—Saturday evening series, 
at Symphony Hall, Charles Munch con- 
ducted ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,’”’ by 
Hector Berlioz. The choruses were the 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, trained by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, The soloists: Suzanne Danco, so- 
prano, as_ Marguerite; David Poleri, 
tenor, as Faust; Martial Singher, bari-— 
tone, as Mephistopheles, and Donald 
Gramm, bass, as Brander, The baritone 
solo in the epilogue was sung by Mc- 
Henry Boatwright. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Not the least of Charles Munch’s 
distinctions during his years in 
Boston has been his devotion to 
the music of Hector Berlioz. That 
already has given us the Requiem, 
the complete “Romeo and Juliet” 
Symphony, the. “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony, and “L’Enfance du Christ.” 
Now it brings us, this week, the 
first local performances in nearly 
20 years of “The Damnation of 


faust.” I think, when the record 
comes to be examined in times fu- 


ture, this performance ; 
» th of “ 
: amnation of Faust” wil] fivtae 
ave been one of the great achieve- 


ments of , , j 
ora 20 <4 9 ojourn 
In thé’ first Place Ds was the 


whole sco 


ng soldiers, 
d part but 
Just before 
S chamber, 
was justified in 
ee | oe Pad second place it 
ance 
borgeous in terms of pie a 
virtuosity, and very superior, in- 
deed, for the singing by chorus 
and soloists, Just for pure richness 
of tone, sweet, transparent and un- 
: is 
memorable performance was 
t takes a real Berlioz 
to re-create this work as ina pi a 
did and imposing work it can be: a 
conductor who understands and 
Sustains the passion that filled 
most of the music that Berlioz ever 
baat nn bal pe does not dwell 
acu I 
oo ae ar effects for their 
“The Damnation of Faust.” 
lyzed literarily, philosophicallonsy 
poetically, is no more the “Faust” 
a Goethe than is Gounod’s well. 
“nown opera. But like the opera 
it is a musical expression, pecu- 
liarly personal to the composer 
Of elements of “Faust”. So far as 
ae compose chose to go, his 
Aust” is a masterpi 
with Berlioz, the fiery, interne 
lated Rakoczy” March yesterday 
won a special round of applause 
Though “The Damnation of 
Faust’ ranges from the martial] 
Magnificence of the “Rakoczy” 
through the brilliant trivialities 
of the songs in Auerbach’s cellar 
Me. the amorous beauties of the 
Overs songs, to. the three-ring 
circus of the “Pandemonium” and 
‘the pious assurance of the epilogue 
it must all be treated seriously 
and on the same level of worth. 
That Mr. Munch did, and thereby! 
performed the score with irre-| 
sistible eloquence. | 
The soloists were wel] suited | 
to their parts, although the clean’ 
and finely styled singing of Mme. | 
Danco was cucumber-cool for her 
part. David Poleri, as Faust, sang 
with ringing tones, real passion 
and admirable enunciation. Per- 
haps his style might have beer 
a little more Italian than French 
but the total result was glorious. 
Mr. Singher, unfailingly excellent 
In whatever he does, was resonant 





and expressive, and in every note’ 
ie artist. The short role of 
Brander was commendably done 
by Mr. Gramm, ~ 

__Mr. Woodworth prepared his 
Harvard and Radcliffe choruses 
well. As usual with young singers, 
their tone was light, but their 
vigor and precision were sufficient 
to compensate. If they got: foul 
of the beat now and again, they 
need not feel badly, for Berlioz, 
when he goes fast, is the devil 
himself for tricky rhythms. 

Mr. Boatwright, a promising 
young artist, did well the short 
solo of the epilogue which suf- 
fered not at all in: being trans- 
ferred to a single voice from the 
six basses originally prescribed. 
There was no boys’ chorus for 
this section and it did not matter. 
The performance took just 2% 


itains elements of each, and it 


cannot be fitted neatly into the, 
pattern of the symphony though| 
its development is symphonic. 
In 1846, Wagner had not yet 
thoroughly tagged his pomposi- 
ties as “music dramas,” and Ber-' 
lioz classified the work as a “‘dra- 
matic legend,” although a 
“music-drama” is precisely what 
he had created. | 


‘Used All Devices | 


Using every musical device 
known at the time, Berlioz built 
‘his unique drama through purely 
‘musical means. From the open- | 
ing scene with Faust alone in 
‘the fields chanting his praises, 
of nature to the final glorification 


hours, with a single intermission. 


“Damnation of Faust” 
Orchestra’s Performance of Berlioz 
Work Proved Impressive, Exciting | 


| 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Climaxing his career as con- 


ductor of the Boston Symphony 


‘Orchestra, Charles Munch gave 


| 


us last week end the definitive 
performance of the greatest 
French score of the 19th century, 
Berlioz’ “The Damnation of 
Faust.” Mr. Munch has now 
given us all the major works of 
this composer with the exception 
of “Harold in Italy,” a purely or- 


chestral work with viola _ solo. 


While these other performances 
were personal triumphs, none 
ereated the excitement nor pos- 
sessed the vital intensity tke 


Faust legend. B.2¢. 5 , 
In the “Damnation” Berlioz did 
not slavishly follow the Goethe 
play, but rearranged scenes, al- 
tered situations, and condensed 
action to suit his plan for the) 
‘composition. He freely elabor-| 
‘ated on or deleted from the orig-| 
‘inal as his musical sense dictated. 
'The result is neither an opera 


thor an oratorio though it con-| 


the “Damnation” to its rightful 
home, the concert hall. 

The theatre has discovered that 
suggestion can be more forceful 
than underlined statement, that 
the stimulated imagination can 
supply infinitely more gorgeous 
trappings than a theatrical prop 
boy. A performance of Berlioz 
“Damnation” is a rich experience 
when we have a sympathetic con- 
ductor, four soloists who can 
create vivid characters without 
‘costumes, scenery, and action, 
and an orchestra of eloquence to 
take the part of the Greek 
chorus. ' ee 

Mr. Munch chose his singers 
with keen perception. ‘Suzanne 

Danco, a light-voiced soprano of 
almost etheral quality, sang Mar- 

guerite with an ingenuousness 

that provided a marked contrast 
to a virile, robust masculine 

Faust of David Poleri, The 
tenor, not completely at home 

in the French style, nevertheless 

fashioned a remarkable’ third- 


dimensional character. To him 
fell the burden of the work, the 
most demanding vocal. part, and 
the necessity for the greatest 
variety in expressiveness; Mr. 
Poleri hurdled these artistic ob- 
Stacles with a brilliance seldom 
heard in the concert hall or the 
opera house. He has come a long 
way since he sang here several 


years ago with the San Carlo 
jOpera company, then a self-as- 
sured but inexperienced tenor, 


' Mr. Munch’s choice for the tua 


portant, though less demanding 
‘role of Mephistopheles was the 
famous French baritone, Martial 
‘Singher, whose suave vocalism 
‘suggested a sinister characteri- 
zation. 

On Sunday and Monday the 
entire performance was painse 
takingly recorded; barring teche 
nical difficulties it will be Mr, 
‘Munch’s finest recording with 
the Boston Symphony to datr 


of Marguerite in heaven, Berlioz: 
presents his “dramatic legend” 
In a Straightforward yet absorb-| 


ing way. 


This directness has led mis- | 


guided operatic impresarios to 
attempt staging the piece. a prac-| 
‘tice which is evidence of com-| 
plete misunderstanding of its 
power. In the concert hall the | 
aural impact is sharp in every 
Scene. In the opera house visual] 
| Presentation hampers that faci- 
lity on which Berlioz works to 
_ Produce the most powerful ef- 
‘fects, the listener’s imagination. 
| Apparently the work remains 
In the repertory of the Paris 
Opera, but after five unsuccessful 
‘performances in the 1906 season, 
ithe Metropolitan wisely returned 


By TUCKER KEISER ! 


It would be pleasant to report. 
that yesterday’s concert by the’ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Maintained the high level 
achieved in the three previous 
Pairs of week-end concerts. It 
would be pleasant, but -it would 


not be true. 2-27 -5¢ Fok 
F The prograrn’ Was ill-advised 
if for no other reason than it in- 
‘vited comparison With last week’s 
superlative “The Damnation of 
Faust.” Yesterday we heard 
Wagner’s “Faust” Overture and: 
Liszt's “Faust” Symphony, thin’ 
Faustian broth after the strong 
Faustian meat of Berlioz. These 
pleces, unspiced and lukewarm 
las they are by Comparison, can 
| Provide a pleasant hour of music; 
‘tabascoed and gingered up, they 
have little genuine flavor and 
they irritate rather than delight. 

Alexander Brailoysky was to 
have played the Chopin Second 


Boston s 


we 
Liszt; “A F 


Piano Concerto, but illness pre- 
vented his appearance. For the 
Chopin, Mr. Munch substituted 
Lopatnikoff’s “Divertimento for 


Orchestra.” op. 34, given its first: 
local hearing. The composer, an 
unimportant composer Of an ear- 
lier Russian feneration, fash- 
loned a score which sounds like 
the background music for a doc- 
‘umentary film. 

The opening Allegro risoluto 
would SO Well with the initial 
credits, the Allegro molto Vivace 


could a ccompany ca tastrophie 


scenes of fire and flood, the An. 
dante could accent close- ups 
showing the grim faces of suffer-| 
Ing humanity, and the final Al-' 
legro molto could express joy at: 
salvation—UNRA to the rescue, | 

I 


Lopatnikoff W ork, 
Liszt “Faust” Heard 


Seventeenth Pair Certs by the 
estra, : 


( fi 


illness of 
xander Brailoy 


served as a makeshift on 

found Lopatnikoff’s Gallic 
breezy Divertimento Sandwiched 
in between Wagner’s and Liszt’s 
magnificent brooaings upon the 


and 
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Overture. The Divertimento really 
deserves another chance in appro- 
priate surroundings, for its four 
movements sounded, on one hear- 
‘ai like a brief and well-made 

e symphony, with a tvneful 
slow movement and consistent mo- 


‘tion, waggery and vitality Slate 


three allegros. 2, ‘> ¥ 
It would hav beer ‘more acct- 
rate, also, to have announced the 
rarely-heard music of Liszt as 
parts of the “Faust” Symphony, for 
‘not. only was the choral finale 
‘omitted, but there were abundant 
cuts along the way. This great 
‘Romantic Symphony is long and 
repetitive, but it is also a master- 
piece of its kind, so why not re- 
serve it for an occasion when it 
could be played ccmplete and by 
itself? I fear the good, gray Abbe 
would have torn his long hair at 
-yesterday’s vivisection of his work. 
Apart from these mischances, 
‘yesterday afternoon was one of 
gorgeous orchestral sound and 
brilliant playing: The insoluble 
enigma of life, youth, age, wisdom, 
the flesh and The Devil, as Goethe 
so profoundly expressed it in his 
poem, has not only had an irre- 
sisitible appeal to the German 
musical spirit, but in the case of 
Wagner and Liszt it proved the 
foundation of two heroic concep- 
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‘Master conductor and orchestra 
Fem! can do them justice. te ee ata | 
..... Since, as I believe, Mr. Munch is: 
“™ more than half a Romantic (and 
__.. ‘the remainder a somewhat austere) 
™ scholar where art is concerned) 
*. Overture and Symphony appeal, 
»owerfully to his temperament. 
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vertimento for Orchestra, oft 

A Faust Symphony..............Liszt 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 


An admirable idea, this, to, 
demonstrate in consecutive 
weeks the approach of three mu- 
sical masters to the Faust! 
theme. . He Die | 

Last week of. course, it was. 
Berlioz’ “Damnation,” the great- 
est of them all in an absolutely 
memorable performance. ‘This 
week it was Wagner and Liszt, 
the former in his early “Faust” 
Overture, the latter in his in- 
flated “Faust Symphony,” and 
although it. was a pleasure to 
hear both, the odd thing was that 
‘a contemporary work’ brand 
new to Boston all but stole the 
show. 

This was a Divertimento by 
Nikolai’ Lopatnikoff, a 51l-year- 
old Estonian-born composer who 
has made this country his per- 
manent home since 1939, The 
work, in four fairly brief move- 
ments, is especially delightful 
for the wit that abounds in it; 
for the ingenuity and vivacity 
of spirit that informs it through- 
out. The composer, whose style 
here sometimes suggests the 
gusto of Shostakovitch’s earlier 
jworks combined with the modu- 
latory freedom of Prokofieff, 
speaks a musical language read- 
ily assimilable. His harmonies 
are sharp and piquant without 
being aggressive anywhere; his 
melodies filled with engaging 
twists and turns rather than the 
usual: jagged phrases so much 
the fashion nowadays, and his 
‘sense of ‘orchestral style and 


color is sure and knowing. 
Trip Over Slow — 

While many contemporary 
composers can and:do compose ex- 
citing and interesting fast move- 
ments, nearly all trip over 
the threshold of the slow. How 
‘to compose a slow movement is, 
indeed, the central esthetic prob- 
lem facing composers today. ‘They 
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-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEeBruary 27, at 8:30 o’clock 


WAGNER 
A Faust Overture 


LOPATNIKOFF 
Divertimento f 
or Orch 
:. Allegro risoluto see OP. 34 


II. Allegro molto vivace 
III. Andante 


IV. Allegre molto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 
(after Goethe) 


Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 


Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
II. GRETCHEN: 


Andante soave 
III. MEPHISTOPHELEs: 
Allegro vivace ironico 
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ee scholar where art is concerned) 
w | Overture and Symphony appeal 
..@ \powerfully to his temperament. 
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tory of Faust, Gretchen and The 
evil, 
The Divertimento, new to Bos- 
ton, is respectable and even en- 
gaging music in itself,. but it could 
scarcely have been put in a worse 
position. What undoubtedly would 
have seemed a bracing concert- 
opener only appeared trivial by 
contrast, coming after the “Faust” 
Overture. The Divertimento really 
ideserves another chance in appro- 
|priate surroundings, for its four 
movements sounded, on one hear- 
ing, like a brief and well-made 
little symphony, with a tuneful 
‘slow movement and consisteat mo- 
‘tion, waggery and vitality in the 
three allegros. 9, 77+» 
| It would have been more acct- 
‘rate, also, to have announced the 
‘rarely-heard music of Liszt as 
parts of the “Faust” Symphony, for 
not only was the choral finale 
omitted. but there were abundant 
cuts along the way. This great; 
Romantic Symphony is long and 
repetitive, but it is also a master- 
piece of its kind, so why not re- 
serve it for an occasion when it 
could be played ccmplete and by 
itself? I fear the good, gray Abbe 
would have torn his long hair at 
‘yesterday’s vivisection of his work. 
| Apart from these mischances, 
‘yesterday afternoon was one of 
gorgeous orchestral sound =§ and 
brilliant playing. The insoluble 
enigma of life, youth, age, wisdom, 
the flesh and The Devil, as Goethe 
so profoundly expressed it in his 
poem, has not only had an irre- 
sisitible appeal to the German 
musical spirit, but in the case of 
‘Wagner and Liszt it proved the 


. e | 
foundation of two heroic concep-, 


‘tions in art. , 
' Though the Overture is young 
‘and early Wagner, and not nearly 
of the complexities of his mature 
music, it is yet music of stature 
and quality, and requires both in- 
terpretive discernment and high 
technical competence. It is doubt- 
ful that Liszt, orchestrally speak- 
ing, waS ever more inventive, 
structurally enterprising, and — in. 
the Mephistopheles movement—| 


'more brilliantly skilled, than in| 


- these brave, idealized, highly-col-| 
* ored character pictures. Only a! 


oy 
A ae 


master conductor and orchestra, 


*e* gan do them justice. 


| 

Since, as I believe, Mr. Munch is’ 
more than half a Romantic (and 
the remainder qa somewhat austere 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 7 
Caasies Munch conducting, gave the : : ay 
| 
| 
| 


ogram of the 73d season in Symphony 
yesterday afternoon, The program: 
A Faust Overture....... oceosee Wagner 
Divertimento for Orchestra, op. 34 
Lopatnikoff 
A Faust Symphony....escsseeeees Liszt 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


An admirable idea, this, 
demonstrate in consecutive 
weeks the approach of three mu-! 
sical masters to the Faust: 
theme. | | 

Last week of course, it was 
Berlioz’ ‘“‘Damnation,”’ the great- 
est of them all in’ an absolutely 
memorable performance. This 
week it was Wagner and Liszt, 
the former in his early ‘‘Faust” 
Overture, the latter in his in- 
flated “Faust Symphony,” and 
although it. was a pleasure to 
hear both, the odd thing was that 
a contemporary work brand 
‘new to Boston all but stole the 
ishow. 
| This was a Divertimento by 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff, a 5l-year- 
old Estonian-born composer who 
has made this country his per- 
manent home since 1939. The 
work, in four fairly brief move- 
ments, is especially delightful 
for the wit that abounds in it; 
for the ingenuity and vivacity 
of spirit that informs it through- 
out. The composer, whose style 
here sometimes suggests. the 
‘gusto of Shostakoyitch’s earlier 
bari combined with the modu- 
latory freedom of Prokofieff, 
speaks a musical language read- 
ily assimilable. His harmonies 
are sharp and piquant without 
being aggressive anywhere; his 
melodies filled with engaging 
twists and turns rather than the 
usual jagged phrases so much 
the fashion nowadays, and his 
sense of orchestral style and 
‘color is sure and knowing. 


| 

Trip Over Slow 

| While many contemporary 
composers can and do compose ex- 
citing and interesting fast move- 
‘ments, nearly all trip over 
the threshold of the slow. How 
to compose a slow movement is, 
indeed, the central esthetic prob- 
lem facing composers today. ‘They 
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ETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, FEBRUARY 27, at 8: 30 O'clock 


/ 


| WAGNER 


A Faust Overture 


LOPATNIK¢ 
LOPAT? FF 
Divertiment . 
O for Orchestr 
I. Allegro risoluto * Op. 34 


II. Allegro molto vivace 
II. Andante 


IV. Allegre molto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures 
| (after Goethe) 
Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 


Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
II. GRETCHEN: 


Andante soave 
III. MEPHISTOPHELEs: 
Allegro vivace ironico 
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tory of Faust, Gretchen and The 
Devil. | 

The Divertimento, new to Bos- 
ton, is respectable and even en- 
gaging music in itself,. but. it could 
scarcely have been put in a worse 
position. What undoubtedly would 
have seemed a bracing concert- 
opener only appeared trivial by 
contrast, coming after the “Faust” 
Overture. The Divertimento really 
deserves another chance in appro- 
|priate surroundings, for its four 
movements sounded, on one hear- 
ing, like a brief and well-made 
little symphony, with a tuneful 
‘slow movement and consisteat mo- 
‘tion, waggery and vitality inthe 
‘three allegros. 7. 77+» : 
| It would have been more’acct- 
‘rate, also, to have announced the 
‘rarely-heard music of Liszt as 
parts of the “Faust” Symphony, for 
not only was the choral finale 
omitted, but there were abundant 
cuts along the way. This great 
Romantic Symphony is long and| 
repetitive, but it is also a master- 
piece of its kind, so why not re- 
serve it for an occasion when it 
could be played ccmplete and by 
itself? I fear the good, gray Abbe 
would have torn his long hair at 
yesterday’s vivisection of his work. 
| Apart from these mischances, 
‘yesterday afternoon was one of| 
gorgeous orchestral sound and 
brilliant playing. The insoluble 
enigma of life, youth, age, wisdom, 
the flesh and The Devil, as Goethe 
so profoundly expressed it in his 


poem, has not only had an irre-| 
sisitible appeal to the German, 
musical spirit, but ia the case of) 
Wagner and Liszt it proved the 
foundation of two heroic concep- 


‘tions in art. 
‘and early Wagner, and not nearly 
of the complexities of his mature 
music, it is yet music of stature 
and quality, and requires both in- 
terpretive discernment and high 
technical competence. It is doubt- 
ful that Liszt, orchestrally speak- 
ing, was ever more inventive, 


His response took the form of 


‘readings vividly intense but dis- 
ciplined in expression, highly col- 


ored but never blatant or-garish: 


‘The orchestra responded in kind, 
functioning at its very best and in 


‘its richest (therefore purest) qual-. 
ity of tone. The end result was 


‘complete revelation of Wagner 


' Though the Overture is young 


‘and Liszt, and so far as each of! 
them was able to go in the non- | 
concrete communication of music, : 
of Goethe. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 17th 
proerem of the 73d season in Symphony 

all yesterday afternoon. The program: 

A Faust Overtur » Wagner 
Divertimento for 


A Faust Symphony....ecsceseeeees Liszt | 
By RUDOLPH ELIE | 


An admirable idea, this, to 
demonstrate in consecutive 
weeks the approach of three mu-' 
sical masters to the Faust’ 
theme. | 

Last week of course, it was 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Damnation,’ the great- 
est of them all in’ an absolutely 
memorable performance. ‘This 
week it was Wagner and Liszt, 
the former in his early “Faust” 
Overture, the latter in his in- 
flated “Faust Symphony,” and 
although it was a pleasure to 
hear both, the odd thing was that 
a contemporary work brand 
‘new to Boston all but stole the 
ishow. 
| This was a Divertimento by 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff, a 5l-year- 
old Estonian-born composer who 
has made this country his per- 
manent home since 1939. ‘The 
work, in four fairly brief move- 
ments, is especially delightful 
for the wit that abounds in it; 
for the ingenuity and vivacity 
of spirit that informs it through- 
jout. The composer, whose style 
here sometimes suggests the 
| gusto of Shostakovitch’s earlier 
wore combined with the modu- 
latory freedom of Prokofieff, 
speaks a musical language read- 
ily assimilable. His harmonies 
are sharp and piquant without 
being aggressive anywhere; his 
melodies filled with engaging 
twists and turns rather than the 
usual jagged phrases so much 
the fashion nowadays, and his 
‘sense of orchestral style and 
‘color is sure and knowing. 


Trip Over Slow 


| While many contemporary 
| composers can and do compose ex- 
citing and interesting fast move- 
‘ments, nearly all trip over 
the threshold of the slow. How 
to compose a slow movement is, 
indeed, the central esthetic prob- 
lem facing composers today. They 
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A Faust Overture 


LOPATNIKOFF 


Divertime 
nto for Or 
I. Allegro risoluto — chestra, Op. 34 


II. Allegro molto vivace 
II. Andante 


IV. Allegre molto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


A Faus 

t Symphony in Three Character Pictures 
| after Go 
Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso | ae 


Allegro agit , 
ato ed appassionat 
Il. GReETCHEN: re a ee 


Andante sOave 
III. MEPHISTOPHELEs: 
Allegro vivace ironico 
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cannot go back to the adagios otf 
Seathoven or Mahler (though 
why I do not exactly know), nor 
can they invent, out of the blue, 
a wholly new kind of melody. 
For while harmonic values are 
ever changing and swift-moving 
melodic phrases can take any 
‘direction, a good tune has been 
a good tune from the beginning, 
and from the beginning a slow 
movement has been a good tune. 
(I hesitate to make such a sweep- 
ing generality without space to de-' 
‘fend it, but quite a case could be 
‘made for it just the same using 
the great Davison-Apel anthology 
of musical examples as_ the 
authority.) 

In ty case, Mr. Lopatnikaff, 
though his procedure in the slow 
movement of his little Diverti- 
mento is fairly typical of the 
day in the extension of a mood 
rather than the obvious song- 
form juxtaposition of contrasted 
melodies, nonetheless achieves a 
grateful, even a delicious melodic 
character in his andante. The 
(whole is perhaps not an impor- 
tant or significant work — a Di- 
vertimento is not intended to be. 
But it is clever, bright, amusing 
and musical all the way through. 

Wagner’s “Faust” Overture, 
although it 


Lopatnikoff Work in Symphony Premiére 


By Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch gave us a 
superlative performance last 
week of the Berlioz “Damnation 
of Faust,” all two-and-a-half 
hours of it. But nobody objects 
to great music, be its duration 


short or long. 9. g7. 

" For the Batok Bl Pohy con- 
certs this week end, however, 
we are compelled to relive the 
Faust legend twice more, and 
to far less attractive music. 

In Wagner’s “Faust” Over- 
ture, which opened the program 
yesterday afternoon, the story 
Was. telescoped into a _ rather 
short tone poem—an early com- 
position, dating from 1840 and 
revised in 1854, In the final 


selection, Liszt’s “A Faust Sym- 


phony in Three Character Pic- 
tures,” the legend was drawn 
out almost beyond endurance 
into a work of Sturm und Drang 
lasting some 45 minutes. iF 

Between these foreboding 
pieces was sandwiched the first 
Boston performance of Nicolas 
Lopatnikoff’s Divertimento for 
Orchestra, Opus 34, The Boston 
Symphony has performed sev- 
eral works by this contemporary 
Russian - American composer. 
Koussevitzky conducted his 
Second Symphony in 1939, his 
Violin Concerto in 1942, and his 


| Concertino for Orchestra in'1945. 


ee ae 


By definition a divertimento 
is “a short, light composition, 
written in a pleasing and famil- 
iar style’; and if Lopatnikof?f’s 
Divertimento included a few 
isomber touches, perhaps the mu- 
‘sic merely assumed them from 
the Mephistophelian influences 
on either side. 

But by and large it is bright, 
sturdy music, composed in a 
contrapuntal, neo-classical style 
that combines certain qualities 
of Poulenc with Stravinsky. 
Though it has neither the saucy 
wit of Poulenc nor the economy 
of Stravinsky’s latter-day scores, 


it chatters loquaciously and ofiten 
amusingly, with the exception of 
‘the middle Andante. Here was 
something of a lyrical nocturne, 
a somnolent mood. Mr. Munch 
whipped the whole thing to- 
gether with a will, and the mu- 


sic took on a large surcharge of 


his energy. 


But the Lopatngkoff unfortun- 
ately did little to assuage the 
agonizings of Wagner and Liszt 
when held in Goethe’s thrall. Of 
the three movements of the Liszt 
symphony—“Faust,” “Gretchen,” 
and ‘“‘Mephistopheles’” — there 
Was some respite to be found in 


the second. 


Here we were compelled to 
contemplate, again and again as 
the themes were restated, the 
blameless qualities of Gretchen’s 


| 


why. Mainly, I think, it is be. 


character. This any listener 
Would gladly do if the musical 
Materials were the same as those 
_used by Berlioz. But there is not 
enough real substance in the 
Liszt symphony to justify its 


length. It is filled with much | 
sounding brass and Many tin- | 


kling cymbals. 
or ees 


It is worth noting again, how- 
ever, the unusual] way in which 
Liszt has treated Mephistopheles. 
This character is given no themes 
of his own, All he can do is take 
the themes identified with Faust 
and subvert them into his ‘own 
grotesque designs, 

In this way Liszt indicates that 
Mephistopheles has no valid be- 
ing: but merely appears as the 
elenent in human nature that 
tends to disc 
individual’s t 
is an excelle 
tion of a p 


M 

week. 

performance of it. H 

O Strive with ever musc] 
make this music Seathaa with dee 
citement and conviction; and if 
the effect fel] somewhat short of 
the mark, the error was in choice 
not in execution. Lately, how. 
ever, he has fallen into the habit 


of Stamping his foot heavil 
a percussive effect. dseaen 


~— — Steen EA er erent, me 
eras remere: = 
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of Faustian atmosphere, is never! 
quite convincing, though I am! 


| 


! 


hard put at the moment to say 


cause the ghosts of an endless| 


‘Procession of Siegfrieds, Lohen- 
grins, Tristans and Tannhaeusers, 
march through the work. At any 
iven cadence you brace your-. 
self for the sudden appearance | 
of one of the old familiar friends. 
They never materialize, but it 
IS a little distracting just the 
same. I should add that most. 
of the ghosts referreg to above | 
were not even born when Wag- 
ner first wrote this Overture, 
but they were well on their way 


by the time he rescored this 
early work, 2. 2? LY | 


Cuts Traditional 2 

Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’? Symphony also 
evokes a lot of the Faustian at- 
mosphere, but with it no little 


fustian atmosphere to boot. It 
is one of the very few large 
works in the repertoire that are 
composed by the conductor, too, 
in that cuts have been traditiona] 
from the outset. Since cuts have 
to be made, each conductor cuts 
the work the way he sees it and 
the result yesterday could be 
entitled “A Faust Symphony” 
by Charles Munch, Based on a 
Work in Three Movements by 
Franz Liszt. 

However, he demonstrated an 
unerring instinct for cutting the 
piece and putting it back to- 
gether again, for he omitted 
quantities of repetitions, preserv- 
ing only those necessary to the 
modulations. The result was a 
sounder edifice and a more di- 
rect communication, and it must 
be said there are moments of 
truly beautiful communication, 
too. But in the end it ail col- 
lapses of its own immensity, leav- 
ing the impression that Liszt 
never did get inside his char- 
acters, he only painted vivid 
photograph likenesses of them 
and hung them up on the gallery 
wail in nice gilt frames, 

Next week Mr. Munch wil] do 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet’’ 
again, and I need hardly add 
that it promises to be as memo- 
able an occasion as it was last sea- 
son. His Victor recording of it, 
incidentally, was chosen by the 
Saturday Review poll as one of 
the two or three finest record- 
ings of 1953. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Charles Munch's greatest suc- 
cess last year was Berlioz’ 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The work 
was repeated with similar re- 
sults at Tanglewood last summer 
and in Symphony Hall vester- 
day afternoon, and will undoubt- 
edly be equally successful when 
it is again performed in July at 
the Berkshire Festival. Also, the 
recording was voted one of the 
outstanding discs of 1953. With 
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SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Lughteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 5, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 6, at 8:30 0’clock 


BERLIOZ “Romeo et Juliette,” Dramatic Symphony, Op. 17 


I 
Introduction: Combats — Tumult — Intervention of the Prince 
Prologue: Choral recitative (with Contralto) 


Stanzas (Contralto) 
Choral Recitative — Scherzetto (Tenor with Chorus) 


II 
Romeo alone — Melancholy — Concert and Ball — Festival at the Capulets’ 


IIl 
Calm Night — The Capulets’ Garden Silent and Deserted (Chorus) — 


Love Scene 


IV 
Scherzo: Queen Mab, or the Fairy of Dreams 


INTERMISSION 


Funeral Procession of Juliet (Chorus) 

Romeo in the Tomb of the Capulets 

Finale: Recitative and Air of Friar Laurence — Exhortation 
to Reconciliation (Bass and Chorus) 


SOLOISTS 
MARY DAVENPORT, Contralto 
JOHN McCOLLUM, Tenor 
YI-KWEI SZE, Bass (Friar Laurence) 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor 


performances following so close- 
Jy upon one another, the score 
is beginning to reveal certain 
weaknesses. Even so. res lizing 
that the idiom is amazingly ad- 
vanced fur 1839, the vear of its 
composition, the listener is im- 
pressed by its historical sienifi- 
cance if not entirely convinced 
that it is critically unexceptiona- 
ble today. ~/>° Pork 

In addition to the orchestra. 
“Romeo and Juliet” requires. a 
chorus and three soloists. Yes- 
\terday, Mary Davenport sang the 
brief measures assigned to the 
‘contralto with affection. John 
McCollum made the Queen Mab 
scene a properly frisky divertise- 
ment. However, just as was true 
last year, Yi-Kwei Sze did little 
‘more than sing the notes as- 
Signed to Friar Lawerence: his 
‘Voice has adequate power but 
little beauty of tone, and _ his 
interpretation failed to make 
much of the character. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe Chorus 
Maintained their unusually high 
choral standards and_ deserve 
special commendation for the 
Clarity of the French diction. 


— 


Munch Conducts Berlio 


By Harold Rogers 


If the Boston Symphony pro-| 


grams have been heavily 
weighted in favor of Berlioz 
during these past three weeks, 
little justification is needed 
since Berlioz wrote great music 
and Charles Munch plays it 
with special ardor .¢@~ ~4 


There are. reasons, however, 
for this accent on Berlioz, one 
of them being that the Berlioz 
programs this winter in Boston 
and during the summer at 
Tanglewood are in commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of 
the composer’s birth, Of course, 
last year — 1953 — was the an- 
niversary year; but since music 
seasons have a way of strad- 
dling the juncture of two years, 
we can acceed that this, too, is 
part of the Berlioz anniversary. 


We therefore needn’t feel too 
imposed upon if we are given 
the Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” 
Symphony two seasons running. 
Masterpieces like this can bear 


repeating, especially when per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Harvard Glee 
Club, and the Radcliffe Choral 


Society, pps S's ‘tity set of 
soloists. 

A year ago Mr. Munch’s per- 
formance of the “Romeo and 
Juliet” called forth an Ovation. 
When the work was repeated 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, the polite applause 
may not have indicated that it 
was a lesser performance. It may 
have been, but more than likely 
the listeners are feeling the 
weight of series of long works, 
having heard in succession the 
Berlioz “Damnation of Faust,” 
the Liszt “Faust” Symphony, 
and the Berlioz “Romeo and 
Juliet.” They might be too weary 
to applaud very hard. 

But there is also another rea- 
son why Mr. Munch has pro- 
grammed the “Romeo and 
Juliet” this week end, He is 
whipping it into shape for the 
orchestra’s tour next week. The 


we eu Cc PS } Lh 


work will be heard twice in 
New York and once in Wash- 


ington. 
ree pase 


Last season the soloists were 
Leslie Chabay, tenor, Margaret 
Roggero, contralto, and Yi- 
Kwei Sze, bass. For the present 
performances only Mr. Yi-Kwei 
is making a second appearance. 
Again he displayed a basso that 


is unusually susceptible to the 
colors and npiances of French 
music, 

It is not illogical that a Chi- 
nese can sing French music well. 
| Though the musical idioms of 
the French and the Chinese are 
| different in sound, they do have 
much in common as to civilized 

refinements. Mr. Yi-Kwei sang. 
excellently yesterday, and his | 
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final sermon as Pére Laurence 

Was especially moving. 
Mary Davenport’s contralto, 

though shaded to the darker 


are also better.2 -64 -> ji | cellos? Nowhere in dil musi 
| I suspect, to, fiat (QO%.. | e Boston the cellos speak more beautitully 
than they do here as the singer 


formance tonight will be free of 
ithe harshness. with which the 


side, had a mellow, liquid flow 
that was pleasing to listen to. 
Her enunciation, however, was 
not too carefully delineated. 
John McCollum’s -brief tenor 
solo in the Scherzetto was 
adroitly done in deft pianissimo. 


er ae : 

Mr. Munch was at his best 
yesterday in the more intensely 
emotional portions—the musie 
of impassioned longing and as~ 
piration when Romeo is alone in 
the garden, for instance, or for 
the wonderful mixture of moon 
light and young love that we 
find in Part III. . 
G. Wallace Woodworth has 
again trained his choral forces 
to perfection. It will -be @ «.‘iv- 
ilege for these undergraduate 
Singers to appear in the New 
York and Washington perform-. 
ances, and Boston will be priv- 
ileged to have them sing there. 
When the orchestra returns 
for the Symphony Hall concerts 
on March 19 and 20, Richard 
Burgin will conduct Rossini’s 
Overture to “La Gazza Ladra” 
and the Mahler Fourth Sym- 
phony, for which Anne English 


will be the soprano soloist. “The _ 


Temptation of St. Anthony,” a: 
Dance Symphony by Gardner 
Read of Boston, will have its’ 
first Boston performance under 
the direction of the composer. 


Oe ee 


‘Komeo and Jultet’ A gain 


a Delight at Symphony 


Righteenth program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Charles Munch 
music director, in the Friday after- 
noon—Saturday evening series, at Sym- 
phony Hall. The program consisted of 
Berlioz’ Dramatic Symphony. “Romeo 
and Juliet,” presented complete The 
choruses were the Harvard Glee Clvb 
and Radcliffe Choral Society. prepared 
by G. Wallace Woodworth. The soloists 
were Mary Davenport, contralto; John 
McCollum, tenor, and Yi-Kwei-Sze, 

ass. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” 
Symphony is again a delight at 
the Symphony concerts this week, 
as it Wie. lim @& =a mm 
year ago i i oot 
valanced ’ ae ie 
\cliffe sit.~.7 bi Boe, 


strings launched into the introduc- 
‘tion yesterday afternoon, Truth 
'to tell, I never before heard these 
‘Boston Symphony sections quite 
so tense and uncertain. But for the 
remainder of the performance, 
apart from a certain heaviness in 
the “Queen Mab” scherzo, all went 
well: the music was poetry In ex- 
celsis, and the sound gorgeous and 
glowing. 

It is, 1 think, sufficient tribute to 
the genius of Berlioz and his bril- 
liant interpreter, Charles Munch, 
that though we have had the com- 
plete “Damnation of Faust” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” within two 
weeks there has been no imitation 
of surfeit. (For myself, I could 
look forward to “Harold in Italy” 
next week, if that were scheduled, 
which it is not!) The ultimate test 
of anything not sheerly ephemeral 
is its wearing qualities, and Ber- 
lioz-from-Munch retains its fresh- 
ness and sheen. 

To be sure, all of “Romeo and 
Juliet” may not share the passion. 
the grandeur and the loveliness of 
its finest (which is to say, orches- 
tral) pages. The choral portions, 
for all their skill and originality. 
are not all on the same level of 
expressive power, and the part of 
Friar Laurence, like most musical 
moralists from King Marke and 
Gurnemanz to the elder Germont 
and old Arkel, compels interested 
attention rather than fascination. 
But, all in all, “Romeo and Juliet” 
is a grand and sweeping, a poetic 
and ardent work of art, and we 
are fortunate indeed to be able 
to hear it twice in 13 months. 

Yi-Kwei-Sze, the Chinese bass, 
once again made a deep impres- 
sion with his fine vocal resonance, 
the intelligence and the dramatic 
force of his singing. He certainly 
makes the most of the exhorting 
Friar Laurence. Miss Davenport, 
with her rich, darkly-colored con- 
tralto, dealt admivably with her 
‘part even if her enunciation was 
not always clear. Mr. McCollum, 
‘on the other hand, with his qual- 
lity of voice and diction which the 
‘Italians call “right on the teeth, 
;made every word understandable, 
‘and projected ringing sonorities as 
well. He has, too, just the right 

weight and color of voice for the 

music. 

The Harvard ind Radcliffe chor- 
uses, as aforesaid, were precise 
and rhythmically vital. Indeed. all 


| Yi-Kwei-Sze — 
The Harvard Glee ' Club and the Rad- 
“liffe _ Soc were 

ertiste: G. Wallace Woodworth. “Condue. 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Once again Charles Munch has 
scored as the master interpreter 


of Hector Berlioz: “Romeo and 
Juliet” yesterday afternoon was 


in every way beautiful, in every 


way enchanting. 

It was last year, too, when he 
first presented us with the com- 
plete version of this -work, But! 
times and men change, and Mr.) 
Minch’s approach this season was’ 
much in contrast to his approach 


last season. f— ¢ “3% Ne.wZo 

The difference was one of 
spirit; today Mr. Munch, having 
lived with this score through the 
labors and the excitements of 
preparing jt for its debut in Bos-! 
ton as well as through the cru- 
cible of the recording session, goes 
deeper into the heart of the mat-' 
ter. Last season his performance 
was more fiery, more mercurial,’ 
more highly keyed; he seemed 
to see the characters and the 
crowds more vividly. 


Poetic Eloquence 


This season there was a deeper 
quality in his approach. There 
was of course all the excitement 
of the throng scenes and all the 
gayety and elan of the ball scene, 
but the overall atmosphere was 
more subdued, more reflective, 
even more wistful and melan- 
choly. It was more a quest for an 
unnattainable romantic evocation 
than a pictorial delineation of ro- 
mantic events, and it thus 


emerged with even more poetic 
eloquence than before. 

That poetic eloquence is every- 
where, What could be more elo- 
quent, or more magical, than the 
incomparable obbligato to the 
second verse of the strophes for 
icontralto that appears ir the 


: 


Queen Mab scherzo, as Lang put 
it in a memorable phrase, is in- 
comparable and unforgettable 
living in the memory of everyone 
aS music of eterna] freshness, but 
these moments fall upon the ears 
‘with every passing phrase, every 
accent, every lyric expression. 
And Mr. Munch seems not only 
to hear every one but to fee] 
them too. His reading of the 
work 18 NOW more subdued, more 
calm, more controlled, more dis- 
criminating, but he brings out 
nuances that reveal a new world 
‘of romantic drama to this ex- 
quisite work of art. 

The Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society could 
hardly have conveyed the ‘chora] 
sections of “Romeo” with more 
finish or more lustrous tome qual- 
Ity than it did on this occasion. 
As in “The Damnation of Faust,’’, 
its role is that of observer, com-| 
mentator and partisan, now de. 
scribing the nature of events to 
come, again portraying the 
brawling Capulets and Mon- 
tagues. Yet so perfectly is it 
trained, so flexible its response, 
and so capable of tonal subtleties 
it is, that it becomes as integral 
to the score as the orchestra it- 


Que of the lovers’ vows. The 
| 
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self; here is no mere division of 
orchestral and choral sections, 
but complete musical entity. Its 
command of French enunciation 
and accent in ensemble is al- 
most more astonishing than its 
command of choral expressivity 


and tone, too, and beside it the 
individual soloists’ enunciation 


iwas in marked contrast. I won- 


der if a French chorus would 
ever take the trouble to make 
English quite so perfect? Any- 
way, for G. Wallace Woodworth, 
may the Lord be eternally praised! 


Imposing Dimension | 
Although Yi-Kwei-Sze sang the 
role of the Friar Laurence last 
season it may be said he was 
far and away more effective in 
this performance. He caught the 
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final sermon as Pére Laurénce 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 

_ Once again Charles Munch has 
scored as the master interpreter 
of Hector Berlioz: “Romeo and 
Juliet” yesterday afternoon was 


: glowing. 
yesterday in the more intensely ea mp, think, sufficient tribute to 


emotional portions—the musie 
of impassioned longing and as-~ 
piration when Romeo is alone in 
the garden, for instance, or for 
the wonderful mixture of moon 
light and young love that we 
find in Part III. . 
G. Wallace Woodworth has 
again trained his choral forces 
to perfection. It will be 4 <«.‘iv- 
ilege for these undergraduate 
singers to appear in. the New 
York and Washington performs. 
ances, and Boston will be priv« 
ileged to have them sing there. 
When the orchestra returns 
for the Symphony Hall concerts 
on March 19 and 20, Richard 
Burgin will conduct Rossini’s 
Overture to “La Gazza Ladra” 
and the Mahler Fourth Syme 
phony, for which Anne English 
will be the soprano soloist, “The | 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” a: 
Dance Symphony by Gardner 
Read of Boston, will have its’ 
first Boston performance under 
the direction of the composer. 


‘Romeo and Juliet’ A gain 
a Delight at Symphony 


Fighteenth_ program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Charles Munch 
music director, in the Friday. after- 
noon—Saturday evening series, at Sym- 
phony Hall. The program consisted of 
Berlioz’ Dramatic Symphony. “Romeo 
and Juliet,” presented: complete. The 
choruses were the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society. prepared 
by G. Wallace Woodworth. The soloists 
were Mary Davenport, contralto: John 
McCollum, tenor, and Yi-Kwei-Sze, 
bass. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Berlioz’ ‘Romeo and_ ZJuliet” 
Symphony is again a delight at 
the Symphony concerts this week, 
as it was a little more than a 
year ago. The soloists are better 
valanced and the Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe singers, if memory is correct. 


the genius of Berlioz and his bril- 
liant interpreter, Charles Munch, 
that though we have had the com- 
plete “Damnation of Faust and 
“Romeo and Juliet” within two 
weeks there has been no imitation 
of surfeit. (For myself, I could 
look forward to “Harold in Italy 

next week, if that were scheduled, 
which it is not!) The ultimate test 
of anything not sheerly ephemeral 
is its wearing qualities, and Ber- 
lioz-from-Munch retains its fresh- 


arash - > 
concerned richly 
ovation in which, 
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Woodworth was prou 
waaay vival, sandeed, all 


in every way beautiful, in every 
way enchanting. 7 

It was last year, too, when he 
first presented us with the com- 
plete version of this -work, But! 
times and men change, and Mr. 
Minch’s approach this season was. 
much in contrast to his approach 


last season. — 6 3% Né.~Zo 

The difference was one of 
spirit; today Mr. Munch, having 
lived with this score through the 
labors and the excitements of 
preparing it for its debut in Bos-! 
ton as well as through the cru- 
cible of the recording session, goes 
deeper into the heart of the mat-| 
ter. Last season his performance 
was more fiery, more mercurial, 
more highly keyed; he seemed 
to see the characters and the 
crowds more vividly. 


Poetic Eloquence 


This season there was a deeper 
quality in his approach. There 
was of course all the excitement 
of the throng scenes and all the 
gayety and elan of the ball scene, 
but the overall atmosphere was 
more subdued, more reflective, 
even more wistful and melan- 
choly. It was more a quest for an 
unnattainable romantic evocation 
than a pictorial delineation of ro- 
mantic events, and it thus 


emerged with even more poetic 
eloquence than before. 

That poetic eloquence is every- 
where, What could be more elo- 
quent, or more magical, than the 
incomparable obbligato to the 
second verse of the strophes for 
icontralto that appears in the 
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them too. His reading of the 
‘Work is now more subdued, more 
)calm, more controlled, more dis- 
Criminating, but he brings out 
nuances that reveal a new world 
‘of romantic drama to this ex. 
bei Rss of art. 
€ Harvard Glee Club an 

Radcliffe Chora] Society my 
hardly have conveyed the ‘chora] 
Sections of “Romeo” with more 
finish or more lustrous tone qual- 
ity than it did on this occasion. 
As in “The Damnation of Faust,” 
its role is that of observer, com-| 
mentator and partisan, now de- 
scribing the nature of events to 
come, again portraying the 
brawling Capulets and Mon- 
tagues, Yet so perfectly is it 
trained, so flexible its response, 
and so capable of tonal subtleties 
it is, that it becomes as integral 
to the score as the orchestra it- 
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self; here is no mere division of 
orchestral and choral sections, 
but complete musical entity. Its 
command of French enunciation 
and accent in ensemble is al- 
most more astonishing than its 
command of choral expressivity 


and tone, too, and beside it the 
individual soloists’ enunciation 


iwas in marked contrast. I won- 


der if a French chorus would 
ever take the trouble to make 
English quite so perfect? Any- 
way, for G. Wallace Woodworth, 
may the Lord be eternally praised! 


Imposing Dimension 
Although Yi-Kwei-Sze sang the 
role of the Friar Laurence last 
season it may be said he was 
far and away more effective in 
this performance. He caught the 





Boston University Photo 

Gardner Read, Boston composer, will conduct his Dance Sym- 
phony, “The Temptation of St. Anthony,” at the week-end con- 
certs bv the Boston Svwmnvhonv Orchestra. 


dominating character of the 
Friar here to give him more im- 
posing dimension and his voice was 
fuller, richer’ more impressive’— 
and more expressive as well. Mary 
‘Davenport, contralto, was im- 
pressive, too, being big and rich 
and flexible though occasionally 
wanting in a firm focus of tone, 
while John McCollum. whose role 
is as difficult as it is thankless 
for a solo tenor, articulated the 


Queen Mab scene with great 
agility against the equally agile 
responses of the male chorus. 
All in all, then, this was an- 
other memorable occasion and 
one that found the orchestra it- 


self at the peak of its capacity 
to respond with tone colors and 
textures of infinite variety, all 
the while with matchless techni 
cal facility. The orchestra takes 
this work to New York and 
Washington next week, return- 


ing on March 19 to bring out a 
new work by Gardner Read (the 
composer. conducting) as well as 
a Rossini overture and Mahler’s 
Fourth under Richard Burgin. 


Kossini, Read, Mahler 
Performed at Symphony 


Nineteenth pair of concerts in the 
Friday afternoon-—Saturday evening se- 
ries by the Boston Symphony Orches-— 
tra, at Symphony Hall. Richard Burgin 
conducts the Overture to Rossini’s 
opera, ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,’ and the 
Fourth Symphony of Gustav Mahler. 
with soprano Anne English as soloist. 
Gardner Read conducts the first Boston 
performances of his own Dance Sym- 
phony in One Movement, “The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony.’”’ 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch is enjoying this 
week—and will be next—a late 
Winter vacation of a fortnight. 
Accordingly, concertmaster and as- 
sociate conductor Richard Burgin 
has taken over for two-thirds of 
this week’s program, with Gardner 
Read on the stand for his own 


“The Temptation of St. Anthony” 
In the remaining portion, 


With no aim of pun or paradox, 
let it be said at once that Mr. 
Read’s work, composed between 
1940 and 1947, is easy to grasp and 
hard to take. It is academic, most- 


ly in a learned and acridily dis- 
sonant style, first conceived as 
ballet music, and scored for a huge 
orchestra, including someone -to 
rattle a sheet of steel. 

Yet it is. paradoxical, for al- 
though academic, it is of theatri- 
cal and therefore descriptive in- 
tent, and it will not make much 


sense unless you first read the pro- 
gram notes about it. & 0-s¢ 

The skill at orches that 
went into “The Temptation of St: 
Anthony” is enormous, and the 
expressive talent chillingly small. 
As the author of the monumental 
“Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices,” 
Mr, Read knows his way around 
the orchestra, and he is one com- 
poser who recognizes the value of 
the bass clarinet and can make, 
it stand out. But there is muth sug-| 
gestion of Ravel, Strauss, even of! 
woodwind chords out .of_ the 
“Tannhaeuser” Venusberg music. 
When he is dealing with the de- 
mons representing the Seven 
Deadly Sins, Mr, Read can be pow- 
erfully menacing, in a grinding, 
Sluggish way. 

It is not the piercing dissonance 
that makes the score so little at- 
tractive, but its amazing lack of 


,motion. Only in scene 2 does the 
‘music really get off the ground; 


elsewhere it oozes from page to 


|page in a static, often garishly col- 


ored, manner, like oil in January. 
How it could be danced to is a 
large question, although miming 
(which is a different matter) can 
readily be imagined. As concert 
music it does not have an ex- 


istence of its own. 


There ere good pages, nonethe- 
less, if you car. overlook the 
arthritic rhy&hm, which pulsates 
but does not move anything any- 
where: the calm harmoniousness 
of the Prelude, the mood-setting 
fantasy of scene 1, and the last 
few measures which have about 
them a certain emotional finality. 
It seemed that the performance 
Was precise and cooperative; Mr. 
Gardner appeared a capable con- 
ductor, and there was a polite 
reception. 

Mahler’s unceasingly beautiful 
lyric Symphony received a splen- 
did reading from Mr. Burgin and 
the orchestra. Miss English, with 
her ample and pleasurable so- 


‘prano voice, sang well, although 
‘she could have been more secure 
in certain of the difficult melodic 
intervals. Best of all, her work 


had the required sense of naivete. 
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ppped on pillows, and thus com-' 

ing in quiet comfort. = = 
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Decent with an impressive bril- 
liance appropriate to The Last 
Trump. 
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Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Hartford, New London, New York, 
Washington, and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 19, at 2:1 5 O'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 20, at 8: 30 O'clock 
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RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
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MOMING | 6k a cidccca LOE See ee to ““‘La Gazza Ladra”’ 


READ...................""The Temptation of St. Anthony,” Dance 


Symphony in One Movement and Four Scenes, Op. 56 
Prelude 


Scene I: Anthony’s Dance of Longin 


Scene II: Dances of the Seven Deadly Sins and Lucifer 
Scene III: Dance of the Queen of Sheba 
Scene IV: Anthony’s Dance of Penitence 


(First performance in Boston; to be conducted by the composer) 
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INTERMISSION 


MAHLER........Symphony No. 4, in G major (with Soprano Voice) 


I. Bediachtig (Deliberately 


Il. In Gemichlicher Bewegung (with leisurely motion) 
III. Ruhevoll (Peacefully 


IV. Sehr behaglich (Very easily) 
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No doubt the Fourth Symphony is' 
too long for its mood of simple and | 
spontaneous folkish joy. You need 

more than that in a piece of such’ 

dimensions. In this respect it is | 

informing to recall a ree re A ; 

Henderson’s observation that Mah- : | 

ler’s weakness of ate eee : SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 109, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 20, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
Overture to “La Gazza Ladra’”’ 


“The ‘Temptation of St. Anthony,” Dance 
Symphony in One Movement and Four Scenes, Op. 56 
Prelude 
Scene I: Anthony’s Dance of Longing 


scene II: Dances of the Seven Deadly Sins and Lucifer 
Scene III: Dance of the Queen of Sheba 
Scene IV: Anthony’s Dance of Penitence 


(First performance in Boston; to be conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


symphony No. 4, in G major (with Soprano Voice) 
Bedachtig (Deliberately) 


In Gemichlicher Bewegung (with leisurely motion) 
Ruhevoll (Peacefully) 


Sehr behaglich (Very easily) 
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PASTE OVER 


Boston Premiére Conaticted by Composé 


By Harold Rogers 


There must be a _ romantic 
chord in the heart of every man. 

In Mahler’s music—especially 
in his Fourth Symphony heard 
yesterday in Symphony Hall— 
the romantic spirit pours forth 
in unabashed loveliness. 

In Gardner’ Read’s “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
given its first Boston perform- 
ance yesterday by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, we find 
that Read was driven to roman- 
ticism almost in spite of himself. 

This Bostonian calls his work 
a Dance Symphony, and he has 
explained that the graphic sub- 
ject matter demanded romantic 
treatment. It is pictorial music— 
vividly descriptive and often 
astonishing in its bold instru- 
mental effects. In one movement 
(of four scenes) the piece. 
emerged as a brilliantly scored | 
work. Under the composer’s own | 
highly competent direction the | 
music proved to be imaginative, | 
inventive, and dramatic, ' | 


ey a 


Read has developed the work 
to a program, based on a novel 
by Flaubert, that is visualized 
in intricate balletic terms. As 
such it is music that cries for a 
choreographer. Companies like 
Ballet Theater or the New York 
City Ballet would do well to 
‘consider it. Jose Limon and his 
dancers could give it a powerful 
delineation with Limon himself 
in the title role. } 

Given the program, the lis- 
tener has no difficulty following 
St. Anthony’s dance of longing, 
his desire to return to the world. 
He then is tempted by Lucifer 
and the seven deadly sins, Read’s 
musical depiction of each of the 
sins is grotesque but properly 
without humor. There is a sinis- 
ter quality in this section that is 
appropriate. 

The most beguiling temptation 
then appears as the Queen of 
Sheba. Though her music lis se- 
ductive, the slightly dissonant 
harmonies imply a warning, St. 
Anthony, stayed by a vision of 
the Cross, repents and is re- 
warded by freedom and ‘exulta- 
tion, Here Read’s symphony at- 


tains a magnificent climax. 
Though romantic in mood, his 
music is constructed of contem- 
porary materials that include. 
considerable polytonality. He. 
was recalled to the stage several | 


times. by the applause. ey | 
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Richard Burgin, the orchestra's | 
concertmaster and associate con-_ 
ductor, is directing the concerts 
this week. It is no secret that Mr. 
Burgin is a Mahler devotee, and 
this community , is ch_ the 
richer for his championship, 

Yesterday the Mahler Fourth 

came to Symphony Hall like a 
sweet breath of spring. Though 
45 minutes in length, it 1s the 
shortest of his symphonies and 
s a solace to the senses from 
irst to last. It is filled with sun- 
light, dappled beneath trees or 
glinting from the surface of 
lakes, It sings of young love, of 
dancing and holidays. There is 
also reverie on a long afternoon, 
and in the last movement we 
are told of “the joys of heaven” 
in: actual song. 

Anne English, the soprano so- 
loist yesterday, sang with much 
charm. Her voice has clarity and 
power, though occasionally she 
shaded it to'a point where it lost 
its substance. But it was win- 
some singing with much variety 
of expression as she caught the 
lilt and flow of Mahler’s liquid 
melodies. She was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception by her 
listeners. , ‘ 

Mr. Burgin’s direction was 
filled with the loving devotion 
that he always showers on Mah- 
ler’s music. He also gave us a 
‘Snappy reading of Rossinis 
‘Overture to “La Gazza Ladra” 
‘for his opening selection. 


By TUCKER KEISER 

The Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday revived nostalgic mem- 
ories of a bygone era when we 
could expect an opulent-toned 
orchestra, a varied and substan- 
tial program, and the excite- 
ment of the first Boston perform- 


ance of a new work. The or- 


chestra was in rare tonal form, 
the works were worth while and 
substantial, and our new piece 
was Gardner Read’s “The Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony,” a highly 
programmatic symphony in one 
movement and five sections. The 
composer conducted his own 
composition. 7 - QO - S ¥ For 

“The Temptation” is a lengthy, 
melodic and handsomely orches- 
trated composition. Dissonance 
is intelligently used to heighten 
the tension and propel the move- 
ment. Not all the music can be 
considered beautiful or moving; 
the Devil’s dance and the dances 
of the Seven Deadly Sins are 
ugly, but we cannot expect a 
Pleasant handling of such un- 
Savory subject matter. 


Most Appealing 


Most appealing were. the 
Prelude, ,with its ascetic flute 
solo (St. Anthony's theme) over 
sustained chords in the strings, 
and the Dance of the Queen of 
Sheba, a sumptuously erotic 
dance. Mr. Read was given an 
enthusiastic ovation. 

Richard Burgin commenced 
the program with an elegant 
reading of Rossini’s Overture to 
“La Gazza Ladra”’ and ended it 
with an eloquent performance 
of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. 
Anne English was the capable 
soprano soloist in the final move- 
ment of the Mahler. 

The third movement of the 
Mahler, one of the _ loveliest 
adagios ever written, was an in- 
spired bit of playing by Mr, 
Burgin and the orchestra. 


Symphony Concert 


The 
char 


. Rossini, 
Op. a6 


Symphony No. 4 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
IT MAY CERTAINLY be said 
of Gardner Read, whose Dance} 
Symphony, “The Temptation of 


St. Anthony,” was given its first 
Boston performance yesterday, 
the composer himself conducting, 
that he ranks with Charles Ives) 
as one of the most independent 
of the re. Oo be American! 
composers. ¥. - al 
Like Ives, he 1 obs IGA, 
(so far ‘as I am aware) to the 
American Composers’ Alliance, 
nor has he been immortalized in 
Goss’ portrait gallery of Ameri- 
can composers, that rather wist- 
ful document cataloguing an im- 
mense bundle of largely unplayed 
music. Rather, he appears to 
have gone on his own lonely way, 
apparently uninfluenced by the 
whole contemporary school of 
dissonant linear counterpoint 
with its buck-toothed rhythms 
and jagged melodic fragments, 
or by the 12-tone school, either. 


Wild Attempt 


It is, indeed, not easy to des- 
cribe exactly what Mr. Read is 
up to in this very interesting 
work, save an almost wild at- 
tempt at the musico-pictorial. 
Supplied with the program to the 
work (it was originally intended 
as a ballet, and what a ballet it 
would be in Diaghilcff’s hands!), 
it is possible to follow every vio- 
Jent and sensual detail of the 
Saint’s agony of temptation. Few 
works in the recent repertoire, 
in fact, do convey such vivid pic- 
torial images as this, and in the 
final analysis they actually dim- 
Inish the force of the work. Mr. 
Read, in short, need hardly have 
been quite so literal, for literal- 
ness in music—as in Beethoven’s 
“Battle’ Symphony—invites too 
much attention to the sound ef- 
fects for the good of the whole. 

The work begins and ends in 
& vein that might have been 
written by a Ravel so close is it 
to the Impressionist atmosphere. 
Mr. Read’s methods here are an 
extension of that atmosphere, to 
be sure; but the sounds and tex- 
tures of Anthony’s awakening 
are unmistakably rooted in the 
Impressionist period. With the 
first scene under Way, however, 
all vague recollections of any spe- 

cific derivations disappear in an 
orgy of sound effects at once so 
arresting and so vividly pictoria] 
that if in the end they seem to 


defeat the composer's purpose 


they most certainly demand at- 
tention. As the author of the 





‘Symphony antedates the The- 
Saurus by a good 10 years, 


Odd Instruments 


It is not so much that he em- 
ploys odd instruments, though 
he is the first to get out the 
thunder sheet since the composer 
of the “Soviet Boiler Factory,” 
but that he exploits them in ex- 
treme registers and in uncon- 
ventional ways. And all this, 
aside from his own vivid musica] 
imagination, lends additional in- 
dependence and originality to 
the work. All in all, I would 
Say that if the Dance Symphony 
is not a perfect realization. be- 
cause of its literal qualities and 
the undue repetition of a given 
phrase or effect, it is a stimulat- 
ing experience by a man with the 
Stimulating quality of independ- 
ence of the various composer’s 
unions and clubs. My view may 
be excessively eccentric in this 
regard, but I hold that one of 
the main troubles with compos- 
ers today is that they band to- 
gether far too much and as a 
result compose for one another 
rather than for the public they 
too little understand. Let them 
all scrap the way they did in 
the old days—not so old. at that 
—and the musical world wil] be 


happier for all, including the 


composers. 


Rossini’s explosive but gay 


Overture to “La Gazza Ladra”’ 
opened the afternoon, and came 
to an end with a warm and glow- 
ing traversal of Mahler’s end- 
lessly° beautiful Fourth Svm- 
phony. Anne English sang the 
final section in a lovely voice 
and that most telling naivete of 
approach this child-like song re- 
quires to close ‘the work on the 
loftiest level. I need only add 
that Mr. Burgin conducted with 
his usual efficiency and that Mr. 
Read conducted his own work 
with animation and, it can only 
be assumed, authority as well. 
Guido Cantelli returns next 
week, the program offering 
works of Gabrieli, Bartok and 
,Brahms, 


- Gardner Read 
Composer’s ‘Temptation of St Anthony’ 
Notable for Melody, Other Assets 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Three refreshing qualities ex- 
hibited by Gardney Read in “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
Which was presented last week 


€énd at the Symphony concerts, 


were a gift for melody, a flair 
for the picturesque, and the use 
of diverse musical devices, past 
and present, appropriate to the 
musical development at the 
moment. Any one of these 
qualities would Sive distinction 
to a contemporary composer: 
combined, they make him Imost 


unique. ne ~¥ 7" 

I have heard one =| America’s 
best known composers say that 
the element which interested 
nim. least in his Writing was 
melody. Such an attitude is not 
uncommon among com posers who 
turn out pieces displaying re- 
markable technique but earn 
ttle response from the listener, 


Melody is the one factor in 
music which appeals to the 
heart rather than the mind. It 
IS a gift and can never be 
learned from books or teachers. 
Even so fertile an imagination 
as Stravinsky’s cannot cover up 
the fact that his melodic instinct 
is extremely limited. 


Some Fine Tunes 


Mr. Read has written some 
fine tunes in this work. The 
flute solo in the prelude is chaste 
yet quite persuasive. Anthony’s 
dance of longing is another com- 
pletely melodic passage, and th: 
Strains of the Queen of Sheba’< 
dance compose a sumptuous 
melody of the first order. Great] y 
to the composer’s credit is the 
fact that despite the frowns 
Which his colleagues of the 
avant-garde will give him, he 
has used his gifts boldly and un- 
ashamedly. : 


However, let those who frown 
on melody be assured that Mr. 
Read can write in the acrid, cere- 
bral style as well as the best. I 
can testify that some of his 
chamber music which I have 
heard in the past is as dry as 
theirs. 

Music with the extra-musical 
associations of elaborate pro- 
grams has been out of fashion 
for some time. Composers de- 
liberately avoided saying any- 
thing about a new piece except 
that it was a sonata, or a suite, 
or something equally non-de- 
scriptive, though in'manvy cases 
a non-musical impulse inspired 
the work. Involved literary de- 
scriptions or colorful titles were 
ruled out as smacking of the 19th 
century, a period whose musical 
taste is anathema to 20th cen- 
tury composers. 

Mr. Read’s work has a very 
definite program. Though origi- 
nally conceived as a ballet based 
on Flaubert’s novel, it was of- 
fered to us simply as well-organ- 
ized music. A summation of 
scenes from the novel was print- 
ed in the program notes. But 
the listener was allowed to ac- 
cept the music with or without 
this association. 

Should the listener prefer to 
consider the music for ‘its well- 
ordered sounds alone he would 
miss the impact of one of the 
most picturesque sequences since 
the tone poems of Richard 
Strauss. The “Seven ‘Deadly 
Sins” are vividly depicted in Mr, 
Read’s magnificent orchestra- 
tion. (Incidentally, the compos- 
er has just published the dejpj-. 
stive book on orchestral devices.) 
Everyone of the “Seven, Deadly 
Sins” causes a revtilsion, yet 
ach is completely musical, Not 
even Gluttony, with pits sluggish 
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the final scene, when An- 
thony is about to surrender, he 
is confronted with the shadow 
of the Cross, Filled with re- 
morse, he then repents and his 
dance expresses his final exal- 
tation. 


a ‘ 
4 y 


In its present. form the work 
is called a “dance symphony,” 
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Twentieth Program 


Bes the term “symphony” being 
: used not in the classsical sense’ 
_ but to indicate the symphonic 
: character of the writing, It is in 


one continuous movement, and 


~~ In this article the composer 


describes his Dance Sym- 
phony, “The Temptation of 
t. Anthony,’ which will have 
its Boston premiére at the 
week-end concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Read will conduct. This work 
was first heard last season 
when. Rafael Kubelik~ con- 
ducted a performance by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


By Gardner Read “™ 


the division into four scenes | 
roughly corresponds to the four- 
movement plan of the tradi- 
tional symphony. 

| & bk $ 


Although there is no strict 
development of thematic mate- 
rial, a motive representing St. 
Anthony, first played by the 
solo flute in the prelude, forms 
the basis for the final dance of 
repentance. There are various 
contrapuntal complexities in 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 27, at 8:30 o’clock 


GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 
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: ; 1 of Anthony’s dance of longing, and 
_ Gustave Flaubert's nove it was especially interesting to 


worldly temptation and resolu- interweave the themes of pride, , 
tion, “The Temptation of St. | glutton : ape the others of the See OME 5 os a Wika ce en Bik ee ae La Battaglia 
Anthony,” imposed its own terms seven deadly sins. | Arranged by Ghedini 
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which my Dance Symphony took 
musical shape. The subject de- 
fied, for instance, the spare and 
cool confines of the neo-classical 
orchestra. It implied orchestral 
sonorities ranging from luscious 
to dissonant, and. it insisted on 
the use of such unusual percus- 
sion. instruments as small Chi- 
nese cymbals, wood-blocks, and 
a thunder-sheet.3 -+ ” 

Flaubert’s powerlul ‘allegory 
also demanded ballet form, 
whether seen as a stage produc- 
tion or heard through the mu- 
sic, as it will be in its present 
form.. Consequently, I began to 

ympose the score with a full 
dance production rmly, estab- 
lished in mind. 

| $f bk f 
In the opening scene, follow- 
ing a calm and serene prelude, 
tormenting recollections of the 
stir Anthony to a dance of 
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. In the second scene he 
ipted by Lucifer and the 
seven deadly sins.” In the third 
. Lucifer summons. the 


in the composition of this work. 
To deal musically with such a 
romantic theme in an era of de- 
terminedly wunromantic writing 
was only the first of these chal- 
lenges. A second self-imposed 
obligation was to make the mu- 
sical expression for repentance 
and exaltation as strong as that 
for the worldly charms. 

In. Anthony’s final conflict, 
therefore, I have tried to ex- 
press the ultimate in religious 
fervor and virile strength, Over 
the solemnly ‘intoned Gregorian 
“Kyrie eleison” St. Anthony’s 
exaltation mounts in tension 
until the ‘symbolic clash of. 
major-minor harmony is re-. 
solved in the final measure. | 


(First performance at these concerts) 


BARTOK Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 


Andante tranquillo 
Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 
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auvuuave im tne lower wind instru- 
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ments, harp and double basses, is 
a cheap or vulgar bit of Writing. 
Envy has a sharply etched scene 
with a biting oboe theme over 


“uted horns and tremulous 
ngs. 


‘St. Anthony’ 
Described By 


_ Its Composer 


In this article the composer 
describes his Dance Syme- 
phony, “The Temptation of 
St. Anthony,’ which will have 
its Boston premiere at the 
week-end concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Read will conduct. This work 
was first heard last season 
when Rafael Kubelik con- 
ducted a performance by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


By Gardner Read ~~ 
Gustave Flaubert’s novel of 
worldly temptation and resolu- 
tion, “The Temptation of St. 


Anthony,” imposed its own terms 
on me during the seven years in 
which my Dance Symphony took 
musical shape. The subject de- 
fied, for instance, the spare and 
cool confines of the neo-classical! 
orchestra. It implied orchestral 
sonorities ranging from luscious 
to dissonant, and. it insisted on 
the use of such unusual percus- 
sion instruments as small Chi- 
nese cymbals, wood-blocks, and 
a thunder-sheet. 3 

Flaubert’s power uf allegory 
also demanded ballet form, 
whether seen as a stage produc- 
tion or heard through the mu- 
sic, as it will be in its present 
form. Consequently, I began to 
compose the score with a fu!l 


dance production firmly estab- 
lished in mind. as 
ee OR 


In the opening scene, follow- 
ing a calm and serene prelude, 
tormenting recollections of the 
past stir Anthony to a dance of 
longing. In the second scene he 
is tempted by Lucifer and the 
“seven deadly sins.” In the third 
scene Lucifer summons _ the 
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Queen of Sheba—about whom. 
incidentally, I could no more 
write lean, abstract music than 
I could visualize her in con- 
temporary costume. 

In the fina] scene, when An- 
thony is about to surrender, he 
is confronted with the shadow 
of the Cross, Filled with re- 
morse, he then repents and his 
dance expresses his final exal- 
tation. 

In its present form the work 
is called a “dance symphony,” 
the term “symphony” being 


used not in the classsical sense’ 


but to indicate the symphonic 
|character of the writing, It is in 


fone continuous movement, and 
ithe division into four scenes 
_roughly corresponds to the four- 
‘movement plan of the tradi- 
‘tional symphony. 
| ke ee 

Although there is no strict 
‘development of thematic mate- 
rial, a motive representing St. 
| Anthony, first played by the 
solo flute in the prelude, forms 
| the basis for the final dance of 
repentance. There are various 
‘contrapuntal complexities in 
Anthony’s dance of longing, and 
lt Was especially interesting to 
Interweave the themes of pride, 
gluttony, and the others of the 
seven deadly sins. 
|. There were many challenges 
‘In the composition of this work. 
'To deal musically with such a 
.romantic theme in an era of de- 
}terminedly wunromantic writing 
| Was only the first of these chal- 
ilenges. A second self-imposed 
| obligation was to make the mu- 
sical expression for repentance 
and exaltation as strong as that 
‘for the worldly charms. 
| In Anthony’s final conflict, 
| therefore, I have tried to ex- 
|press the ultimate in religious 
'fervor and virile strength, Over 
the solemnly intoned Gregorian 
“Kyrie eleison” St. Anthony’s 


| exaltation mounts in tension 


(until the symbolic clash of 
‘Major-minor harmony is_ re- 
‘solved in the final measure. 
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Twentieth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MArcu 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 27, at 8:30 0o’clock 


GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


Pre ORD oo hy o's Hees ok eee ee one ee La Battaglia 
(Arranged by Ghedini) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


BARTOK...................Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 


Andante tranquillo 
Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS.............+.......9ympnony No. i, in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio; Allegro non troppo ma con brio 





Gabrielli, Bart 


ok, Brahms 


On Conductor’s Program 


By Harold Rogers 


' It is a shame that Guido Can- 

telli’s services as a guest con- | 
ductor were not secured for 
more than the three Boston 
Symphony concerts of the week 
end, This young Italian pro- 
duces music of a rare order. 
Whether playing well-known 
master works or less familiar 
pieces, he infuses them with a 
balance of intelligence and emo- 
tion that enables the listener | 
to hear them with new ears. 


Great music is produced by | 
this cooperation of head and 
heart, by discipline and control, 
by the integration of the orches- 
.tral choirs into an expressive 
unit that conveys the meaning 
of the music in a way that is 
most appealing. to one’s . pred 
of sound, All these things are 
found in Mr. Cantelli’s musical 
‘makeup, and his conducting yes- 
terday afternoon bore fruit ac-. 
cordingly. 

- $£$ +t 


| This was Mr. Cantelli’s return 
visit. to Boston, his Symphony 
Hall debut having taken place 
| last season. At that time he won 
‘wild enthusiasm. Though he had 
been highly heralded, he took 
Boston by surprise and by storm. 


There was less surprise yes- 
terday, for we knew what to ex- 
pect, but the storm broke this 
time as it had before, Since age 
has little or nothing to do with 
talent, Mr. Cantelli can be ad- 
judged a great conductor in spite 
of his years (slightly under 34), 

It has bean reported that Mr. 
Cantelli is a stern disciplinarian, 
which is certainly in his favor, 
Great art is not produced with- 
out discipline, and if it is pos- 
sible through discipline to make 
an orchestra sound with the 
clarity, balance, and integration 
heard yesterday, then it is to be 
desired, even by those who 
must work under its demands. 


Mr. Cantelli’s program, which 
he will repeat tonight and Sun- 
day afternoon, opened with “La 
Battaglia” by Andrea Gabrielli, 
a first performance at these con- 
certs. This program music, al- 
most 400 years old, was arranged 
for modern wind instruments by 
Giorgi Ghedini, with whom Mr. 
Cantelli' once studied compo- 


| sition. 
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The music appears to describe 
a day in the life of an army, 
from sunrise through the battles 
to the final hymns of victory. 
The woodwinds and the brasses 
blended dynamically under Mr. 
Cantelli’s precise baton. It was 
surprising to find how much 
Gabrielli was able to do with 
the tonic chord, though occa- 
sionally he managed to vary it 
with the dominant or even the 
subdominant. 2S yy $°Ao-SU. 

Mr. Cantelli’s reading of Bar- 
tok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
sion and Celesta was remarkable 
for the transparent delineations 
of the textures, for the depth of 
the emotion, for the sensuous- 
ness of the sound. Bart6ék’s 
musical poetry gains in power 
through rarification, and in this 
performance Mr. Cantelli rari- 
fied the music to its essence, 


ee hel 


But it was all there—all those 
voices weaving their inexorable 
way through the fantastic fugue 
of the opening Andante tra- 
quillo. And in the final Allegro 
molto the conductor gave us a 
virtuoso orchestra in action. 
What precision! What timing! 
What rhythm! 

It was in the Brahms First 
Symphony, however, that the 
full intensity of Mr. Cantelli’s 


talent was displayed. It was not 


ithe Brahms of the older tradi- 


; tional sense, as Brahms must 


have been played by Karl Muck 
or as found in the readings of 


Bruno Walter. But it was 
Brahms that rang with convice 
tion. Climaxes were developed 
with an urgency surcharged 
with emotion and aural excite« 
ment. 

No, it was not traditional 
Brahms, but as Warren Storey 
Smith philosophically remarked 
during the resulting ovation, 
“Different days, different ways!” 


Cantelli Again Superb 
Conducting Symphony 


Twentieth program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, in the Friday aft- 
ernoon-Saturday evening series, at Sym- 
phony Hall. Guido Cantelli again is 
guest conductor. The program: Andrea 
|Gabrieli: “La Battaglia” (arranged by 
Giorgio Federico Ghedini; first time at 
these concerts); Bartok: Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta; Brahms: 
‘Symphony No. 1, in C minor. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


For quality of program, cohduct- 
ing and performance, the Boston 
Symphony concert yesterday after- 


noon was among the outstanding 
events of the season. Not least 
among the two hours of enjoy- 
ment was the brillggt conduct- 
ing of Guido CanteHi. It is both 
good and fitting to welcome him to 
Boston again as guest of this 
orchestra. 

Just under 34, he is not only one 
of the most promising talents in 
the field of symphonic direction, 
but one close to full realization. 
Not many years will have passed, 
I believe, before Guido Cantelli 
will be recognized as among the 
first rank conductors of the world. 

e claim is justified on the basis 
of his technic, which is prodigious; 
his musicianship, which is wide. 
senstive and ever-increasing, and 
his emotional intensity. Take the 
Brahms Symphony, for example. 
which was superbly done. The style 
vas without fault, the whole tex- 
ture was clear (and this often 
in scoring on the heavy side), the 
tempi were right and the entire 


performance had fire and spontane- 
as tak aio Pea 
This great classic-¢and ch it 


is, no matter how staled by re- 
petition it may temporarily be- 
come, though luckily not in Bos- 
ton!— is not foolproof. It does not 
play itself. Unless a conductor is 
in full command, his ears keen and 
his sense of motion unerring. there 


| 
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are pages that can sound thick and 
stodgy. In the classical repertory, 
the C minor Symphony is one of 
the important tests of a conductor. 
Needless to add, Mr. Cantelli has 
mastered its problems, 
| A purist might question the 
slight coarsening of sound by his 
bearing down a trifle too heavily 
on the tympani in loud places, or 
the slight stretching of the rhythm 
in those measures of the finale 
where Brahms wrote two quarter 
notes and a triplet figure of quar- 
ters. But these reservations are 
nothing compared to the precision, 
the sweep and the sheer glory of 
the performance. 

The tone, as well, was extraor- 
inarily deep, rich, clear and sweet, 
Indeed, «Cantelli’s reading re- 
minded me that this was the clos- 
est we have had to a Koussevitzky 
nterpretation of the score—and the 
C minor Symphony was one of 
Koussevitzky’s specialties. 


Brave and Engaging 


Since the wind instruments are 
not used in the work of Bartok, 
Mr. Cantelli gave them the whole 
stage in the opening piete, of 
Andrea Gabrieli. Apart from the 
quasi-descriptive elements, which 
many today may find naive, this is 
a brave and engaging piece, 
sounding antique, as it should, but 
in terms of modern instruments, 
and becoming high excitement 
when the full numbers are joined 
toward the end. Until this climax, 
the three sections are heard more 
or less antiphonally, the fiutes, 
Oboes, English horn and clarinets 
‘grouped together, the horns in a 
second group, and the trumpets, 
trombones and tuba by them- 
selves. 

Bartok’s remarkable Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta, 
srows upon each hearing. ’ There 
were not a few in yesterday’s 
audience who resented its disson- 
ance and its concentration upon 
involved rhythmic effects. The 
plece does take a good amount of 
listening to get to know, it, but 
once you have reached that point, 
it is unmistakably the work of a 
great musician, finely wrought 
and of durable substance. * Per- 
haps in another half-century, it 


will seem as much a classic as 


Brahms’ First does to us today. 
This very difficult score was 
done as only such gq virtuoso or- 
chestra as the Boston Symphony 
can play it. The ensuing applause 





and, in fact, that after every num- 
ber, was deflected from himself 
upon the orchestra by the modest 
Mr. Cantelli. In fact, he even 
clapped his hands for them. The 
truth is that the cumulative ova- 
tion, which burst into cheers 
after Brahms, was deserved by 
them all, 


By TUCKER KEISER 


The second visit of the young 
Italian conductor, Guido Can- 
telli, to Symphony Hall demon- 
strated that his memorable 
debut last year with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was evi- 
dence not of a meteoric new 
personality in the musical world 
but of a permanent addition to 
the ranks of superlative con- 
ductors. His performance yes- 
terday afternoon established the 
fact that on his appearances 
here, lamentably rare and brief 
so far, we may expect music 
of the very highest quality. 

The shrewdly organized pro- 
gram opened with Andrea 
Gabrieli’s ‘La Battaglia,” ar- 
ranged by Ghedini and per- 
formed yesterday for the first 
time at these concerts. This ex- 
ample of fluent 16th century 


polyphonic composition, scored 4 


for woodwinds and brass, was 
executed with such a-splendidly 
blended and elegantly modu- 
lated tone as even Koussevitz- 
sky seldom achieved. 

Neatly contrasted was _ the 
forceful 20th century contra- 
puntal “Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta” by Bartok, 
in which the strings were as 
clean, rich, and brilliant as it 
is possible for an unsurpassed 
string section to be under ex- 
acting discipline and extremely 
high standards of musical in- 
tegrity. 7/7724 2// GD 

Although the st-intermis- 
sion selection, Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 1, is a popular item 


tives in check 


on the Standard Fifty list of 
the symphonic repertoire, the 
reading by Cantelli made it 
more articulate than I have 
ever heard it hitherto. The con- 
ductor brought to the symphony 
an intense Latin warmth with- 
out feeling it necessary to rush 
around kindling conflagrations 
lil.e an irresponsible incendiary. 

The orchestra has never 
played more beautifully than 
for this magnetic conductor, un- 
doubtedly because the eyes and 
minds and entire attention of 
the musicians were polarized 
about the podium. 


| 


do Cantelli 


oncert of the 7 


The Boston 
“ Hall yesterday afternoon. 


oma ieli-Ghedini 
attaglia A. Gabrieli-Ghe 
or S 


m 
Uelesta an ee 
@ymphony No. Brahms 


By RUCOLPH ELIE « 
IT IS INCREASINGLY evident 
that Guido Cantelli is the most 
remarkable of all the younger 
eonductors of the day. Indeed, 


at is difficult to hold superla- 
in connection with 


l -vear-old artist, whose 
re not only of the yo ini 
tra but of the central signifi- 
eance of his role as a re-creative 
instrument is truly astonishing. 

His technical attainments are 
everywhere in evidence, it is, 
as if he were playing every 
instrument himself, so intense his| 
eoncentration on every role in) 
¢he orchestra, and his signals to 
each are marvels of clarity and 

ecision. It may be argued 

at this is the specialty of the 
west conductor who, with the 
Fmited repertoire the guest con- 
ductor undertakes in a tour, 
should certainly have his scores 
vividly at total recall. | | 

Yet with Mr, Cantelli it goes 
deeper than that. There is an 
atmosphere of compulsion in his 
approach that, once on fire in 
the act of re-creating the mygic 


mirrowed in his mind, seems 
to carry him beyond his physical 


amounts to little more than, 
pompous bombast, he retained 
Ihis infinite control over the full 


resources. Yet never does this 
conflagration of inspiration get 
out of hand from the point of 
view of orchestral control. Re- 
gardless of his excitement on the 
stand, often resulting in unlovely 
stances and a good deal of foot- 
work, he never makes false or'| 
meaningless gestures with his 
hands, which are not less than| 
fascinating in the grace and flu-| 
ency of their motions. The 
orchestra, in short, is never un- 
certain of his intentions, and 
wholly secure in the knowledge 
that his excitement will not cause 
him to do either the ynexpected | 
or the uncertain. 3-27. ry : 
ne eae | 
THIS IS THE SORT of thing 
that allows an orchestra a chance. 
to get excited over what it is do-| 
Ing, too, In the face of an in-| 
spired leader, and with this sense | 
of security, an orchestra can sud- 
denly come alive in every desk 
and play with all the sense of 
liberation and re-czeation of the 
solo performer. Such was the 
case yesterday afternoon in the 
Brahms, a work, I must confess, 
just a little too familiar to cause 
much of a feeling of anticipation 
in this listener. However, within 
a matter of moments the orches- 
tra, already stimulated by the; 


events before the interval, was 


playing this perennial with all 
ithe spirit and elan and, indeed, 


devotion, it is capable of. 

For his part, Mr. Cantelli in- 
formed it with the most refined 
lyricism; it was poetry and 
beauty everywhere. Even in the 
final peroration, which offen’ 


| 


forces of the orchestra while at 


the same timé gaining additional 
impact from these final measures. 
The solo roles were of particular 
beauty and distinction in this 
traversal, it might be added, 


‘with special mention of Doriot 


Anthony, James Stagliano and 
Ralph Gomberg. 

The concert opened with one 
of the most interesting novelties 
of the season in Andrea Gabrieli’s 
“Ta Battaglia.” A highly pictorial 
evocation of a battle (and evi- 


dently the events leading up to 
it), it is scored for the full brass 
and woodwinds choirs of the or- 
chestra, and if there ever has 
been any doubt as to the magnifi- 
cent quality of these two sections 
that doubt was dispelled yester- 
day afternoon in triumph. 
2K * bad 


AS THE BATTLE narrative 
unfolds the woodwinds and 
brasses are contrasted in various 
combinations, all culminating in 
the final great fanfare of battle 
It was great fun to hear and it 
made a great hit with the audi- 
ence, Which was perhaps as much 
impressed by the sound .of the 
exposed brasses and woodwinds 
as it was by the picturesque 
piéce itself. There seems little 
need at this point to devote much 
discussion to Bartok’s Music For 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta, 
done here only two seasons ago, 
Save to say that with every hear- 
ing the complex language of this 
great work grows more and more 
comprehensible to all. Even to 
those who still lose their way 
with it, the power and originality 
of the sounds and sights of the 
work are of an impressive charac- 
ter, It was superbly conducted 
by Mr. Cantelli who, using no 
score, almost choreographed the 
significance of the piece with his 
hands. As it did in the Brahms, 
the orchestra responded magnifi- 
cently. All in all a notable con- 
cert in a season already notable. 
resulting in a prolonged ovation 
ior the visiting conductor. | 

Mr. Munch returns next week 
for the last lap of the season, 
conducting Mozart’s “Paris” 
Symphony, Roussel’s G _ minor 
Symphony and Berlioz’ “Harold 
in Italy.” 





Symphony Season 


Memorable Concerts by Orchestra 
And Some That Failed to Please 


By TUCKER KEISER 


For 73 seasons the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been 
the embodiment of musical cul- 


ture in Boston; it has symbolized 
a great tradition and a priceless 
heritage. As the trustees of 
that heritage we ardently sup- 
port but vigilantly scrutinize the 
superb organization, searching 
out any weakness which may 
prevent the complete realization 
by our orchestra of the inspired 
creations of past and present. 


It is fatally easy to squander 
one’s birthright by living on the 
accumulated wealth of the past; 
in artistic as in economic life 
fortunes are not __ self-per- 
petuating. 

It is, therefore, in no conten- 
tious spirit that I point out two 
factors which made the past 
year disappointing. First, the 
programming was poor in choice 
and arrangement of selections. 
Second, the playing was often 
beneath the quality we can rea- 
sonably demand of such an 
orchestra, Pugt §- 6-4 

The French expression trans- 
lated “an embarrassment of 
riches” applies to the Berlioz 
with which we have been satu- 
rated. Mr. Munch deserves full 
credit for his missionary work 
in the Berlioz cause; he is with- 
out question the greatest inter- 
pretor of the 19th century 
Frenchman, the most able com- 
poser Franc has produced. Con- 
stantly plugging the Berlioz 
scores, Mr. Munch contributed 
more than any one else to-the 
now general acceptance of this 
musical genius, 


In addition to “Harold in 
Italy,” we have had in short 
order three large works requir- 
ing an entire concert each, 
“T’Enfance du Christ,” “The 
Damnation of Faust” and “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” All three must 
have a large apparatus for their 
performance. “The Damnation” 
and “Romeo” were separated by 
only one concert, and the inter- 
vening concert continued the 
Faust legend with Liszt’s Faust 
Symphony (in a cut version) and 
Wagner’s youthful “Faust” Over- 
ture. Even Beethoven would 
suffer under such intense cultiva- 
tion. 


Inspiring and Memorable , 


Under the heading of the in- 
spiring and memorable we can 
list “L’Enfance” and “The Dam- 
nation,” the first Boston per- 


formance of Carl Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony, Margaret Harshaw’s 
singing of two Wagnerian scenes, 
Spivakovsky’s Bartok Violin Con- 
certo (under Pierre Monteux), 
and Richard Burgin’s reading of 
the Adagio from Mahler’s Tenth 
Symphony. Samuel Mayes’ mov- 
ing performance of the Kabal- 
evsky Cello Concerto was also 
memorable, although the piece 
itself is negligible. 

The single appearance of 
Guido Cantelli on the 20th pro- 
gram was the most exciting 
event of the season, so far as 
audience reaction is the test. 
The conductor’s almost. inhuman 


control, his intense concentra- 


tion on perfection of every de- 
tail, made the Bartok Music for 
strings, Percussion, and Celesta, 
Gabrielli’s “La Battaglia’ and 


Brahms’ First Sympnony memo- 
rable musical documents. The 
orchestra responded to the 
youthful Italian’s every demand 
with a precision not frequently 
heard these days at Symphony 
Hall. Musicians say that a Can- 


telli concert is fatiguing to play, 
but the music itself never re- 
flects anything but the most 
buoyant freedom. 

The labored concerts of the 
year included nearly half of the 
series of 24 events. This was 
second and third-rate music 


which failed to give pleasure to 


either players or listeners. 
Saint-Saens’ Third Piano Con- 
certo leads the list with the same 
composer’s ‘Third Symphony 
following closely; both were old 
hat when written and the years 
have not made them more 
youthful. Next comes Auber’s 
Overture to ‘‘La Muette de Por- 
tici,” Dutilleux’s Symphony (in 
which Mr. Munch coached the or- 
chestra by having them sit back 
and listen to a tape of a previ- 
ous performance’ elsewhere), 
Honnegger’s Symphony No. 1, a 
piece that the conductor played 
twice this season, Lopatnifoff’s 
Divertimento for Orchestra and 


Roussel’s’ textbook Symphony | 


No. 3. 
At Tanglewood 


Tanglewood has become such 
a part of Boston Symphony 
activities that we almost have 
an example of the tail wagging 
the dog. Programs are prepared 
during the regular season for 
the Berkshire Festival to the 
extent that the announcement of 
the programs for Lenox gives 
the Symphony Hall programs 
the feature of an important 
dress rehearsal. For example, 
all the Berlioz we have heard 
this winter will be reveated, in 
addition to the. remaining big 
works of the same composer. 

A sad feature of the past year 
was the virtual exclusion of 
native composers. Five composi- 
tions by five American com- 


posers, three cut from the same 
tattered cloth, were the extent 
of American contribution to a 
schedule which included 78 
works by 47 composers. 

The only two world premieres 
were of short, unimportant, and 
uninteresting works which it is 
quite likely will not be played 
again. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


The Boston Symphony yester- 
day whirled giddily through a 
program performed with little 
emotional impact. Charles 
Munch, apparently realizing that 


the season was nearly over and 
that we had had only 10 min- 
utes of Mozart so far, took meas- 
ures to remedy the situation by 
playing Mozart’s “Paris” Sym- 
phony, No. 31, in as few min- 
utes as possible. He also resur- 
rected Roussel’s Symphony No. 
3, written in 1930 to honor the 
50th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony. Berlioz’ ‘Harold in 
Italy” with Joseph de Pasquale, 
the impressive first violist of the 
orchestra, as soloist, closed the 
concert. POgr- Af ~ 3 -S-$ 

The “Paris” Symphony, ad- 
mittedly rather _ superficial 
Mozart, is nevertheless coldly 
elegant if stylishly performed. 
But when. the tempos are 
rushed, the playing untidy, and 
the tone coarse, even this Ches- 
terfieldian surface is marred. 

The Roussel is a bombastic 
piece of pretentious rhetoric; 
everything about it is contrived 
and mechanical, and after the 
performance tonight, it should 
be sent back to the Symphony 
Hall archives, where it was re- 
posing peacefully until exhumed. 

Mr. Munch usually has great 
success with Berlioz, but “Harold 
in Italy,” a work of uneven in- 
terest, tripped up the conductor. 
Mr, de Pasquale, who obviously 
knows how the work should go, 
lost the struggle to hold back 
the tempo to a reasonable speed. 
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Of course, this tag-end of the 
season is a sort of dress-re-. 
hearsal for Tanglewood; by sum-. 


A eet 


' 
mer “Harold” may go better, | 
af 


Twenty-first Program sina nt Sia 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 2 at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, ApriL 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


Mozart.....................Symphony in D major, “Paris” K. 207 


I. Allegro assai 
II. Andantino 
III. Allegro 


ROUSSEL.......................Symphony No. 3 in G minor, Op. 42 


I. Allegro vivo 
Adagio 
Vivace 
Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ........‘“Harold in Italy”: Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 


I. Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy | Re eS ae 
(Adagio; Allegro) a _ ee 


March of Pilgrims Singing their Evening Hymn ) | J oh de ‘Wel ‘ uM, rare gas rae s ; Or-— 
quale, first violist of the n Symphony Or 
(Allegretto) 3 Patong will be the soloist when Charles Munch conducts the 
Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress Berlioz “Harold in Italy” in Symphony Hall at the week-end | 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) | concerts, April 2-3. eS: ‘ 
Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes | 
(Allegro frenetico) 
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SEVENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 2 at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit g, at 8:30 0’clock 


MOZART Symphony in D major, “Paris” K. 297 


Allegro assai 
Andantino 
Allegro 


1” SESE Doe ae eee .Svymphony No. 3 in G minor, Op. 42 


Allegro vivo 
Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


“Harold in Italy”: Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 


Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy 
(Adagio; Allegro) 
March of Pilgrims Singing their Evening Hymn 
(Allegretto) 
Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 
Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes 
(Allegro frenetico) 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 


The March of the Pilgrims near. 
ly became a jig, and the Sere- 
nade, at the pace heard yester- 
day, sounded unpleasantly like 
the same composer’s sardonic 
Serenade in “The Damnation of 
Faust.” 

Of course, this tag-end of the 
season is a sort of dress-re- 
hearsal for Tanglewood; by sum- 
mer “Harold” may go better, 
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concerts, April 2-3. 





Symphony Concert . 
hates | re PE de ry ag ve. 
: Ree ‘iad. season, fn 8 


estra, 


* 
fe, viola, The program 
e, viola. e ‘am: 
omphony nD, “Paris” (K. 297) Mozart 
Symphony No, 3 in G minor, Op. Roussel 


from his place at the first desk 
of the viola section and a previ- 
ous appearance as soloist with 
the orchestra that Joseph De 
Pasquale ranks with the finest 
performers on the viola today,' 


the impression was reinforced: 
for good and all yesterday. — 

He stepped forward to do the 
endlessly beautiful principal role 
in Berlioz’ endlessly beautiful 
‘Harold in Italy,” and it was all 
as fresh and lovely as the spring. 
The work is not a virtuoso dis- 
play piece for this relatively neg- 
lected . instrument; its running 
commentary on the moods and 
evocations as Berlioz traverses 
the Italian scene never rises to 
mere virtuosity. Indeed, the 
viola by its very nature does not 
lend itself to virtuosity in the 
sense the violin does, not only for, 
the wide spread of characteristics 
‘rom the top string to the bottom 
gut for its size, which if not 
tumsy for the length of the 
ingerboard is at least limiting. 


Deficient in Design 
Actually the viola has always 
been the one instrument of the 
orchestra that is acoustically de- 
ficient in design. To produce the 
proper C or a fifth below the G 
string of the violin, the body, 
should be at least twice as large 
as it is, perhaps more. Addi- 
tional depth isn’t practical for 
under-the-chin playing, and ad-| 
ditional length is manifestly im- 


ossible too, though there is a 
reset deal of variation in this 


j iled, | 
regard. The result is the veliea, 
shadowy, soft-spoken quality. 


that, in the hands of an inferior 
player can be overly feminine in 
texture. Hy -2/ 3-54 


in tne hands of a master, 
however—and Mr. De Pasquale 
is that—the viola speaks with 
warmth and breadth and a 
focus, too, of the greatest 
beauty to hear. 

Yesterday, in an_ orchestral 
background notable for the radi- 
ance and poetry Mr. Munch 
breathed into it, as he inevitably 
does whenever he plays Berlioz, 
he played the role with a sure 
hand and a style at once refined 
but not over-elegant, spirited 
but not over-strenuous (as some 
violinists have a tendency to do 
in this rare plum for the instru- 
ment). The extent of his mas- 
tery of the instrument is par- 
ticularly evident in the evenness 
of his tone production from top! 
to bottom, which, as _ indicated 
above, is exceedingly difficult to 
do, but his intonation is marvel- 
ously exact as well, while his 
bowing is superbly fluent and 
articulate. It all made this old 
favorite a joy to hear from be- 
ginning to end, in short, in the 
perfect blending of soloist and 
orchestra, 


Sturdy Work 


Roussel’s G minor Symphony, 
composed for the occasion of the 
Oth anniversary of this orches- 
tra, has long since found its way 


firmly into the repertoire. It is 
a sturdy work combining some 
of the elements of a contem- 
porary character (occasional 
polytonality, polymodality, etc.) 
with a lyric quality and a rhyth-| 
mic pulse of a most musical ef-| 
fect. | 

The symphony is unusual for 
the highly individual sound of it; 
not knowing what it was a listen- 
er might hear it from beginning 
to end and find it difficult to 
identify the composer either by 
School or tradition, for its 
mingling of impressionist and 
contrapuntal procedures, com- 
bined with a good deal of chro- | 
maticism, drops very few. clues 
along the way. It had a consid- 
erable audience success yester- 
day afternoon as of course did 
the beguiling little Paris Sym- 
phony of Mozart, with which the 


concert began. It only need be 
added that the orchestra sound- 
ed wonderful all the way through 
‘as always. It goes off on its 
final tour of the season next 
week, returning on April 16 for 
la program of Wagner, Honegger 
and Schubert (the great C ma- 
jor Symphony which Mr. Munch 
has not yet done here). 


Munch Conducts Berlioz 
With De Pasquale Soloist 


Twenty-first pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch music director, in the Friday 
afternoon-Saturday evening series, at 
Symphony Hall. The program: Mozart: 
Symphony in D major _(‘‘Paris,” K. 297): 
Roussel: Symphony No, 3, in G minor: 
Berlioz: ‘‘Harold in Italy’ (Joseph De- 
Pasquale. viola soloist), 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


This was a notably enjoyable 
program, especially if you were 
in a relaxed mood, for there was 
nothing of hard listening and 
everything of color, melody and 
vigor, Mozart’s “Paris” Symphony 
of 1778 is a bit off the line of his 
usual symphonic style, although 
the distinction is not to be stressed 
too heavily. Coinpared to the last 
three gigantic symphonies’ by 
Wolfgang Amadeus or the “Haff- 
ner” and some of the others, the 
“Paris” is rococo. 

Indeed, it is extremely rococo, 
with the decorative details giving 
a complex, sculptured beauty at a 
certain cost of direct rhythmic mo- 
mentum. But all the same, -it is 
wondrous and eternally vérdant 
Mozart, full of luminous elegance, 
very 18th Century and vivacious 
in every page. It takes elegance, 
of a Boston Symphony degree; to! 
play it well. Here Mr. Munch and 
the orchestra were at their best of 
style, precision, and a light, float- 
ing, clear, sweet tone. 

Roussel’s Third Symphony de- 
serves more performance than it 
has had in the recent past. To be 
sure, it is not in the least profound, 
in fact it is hardly serious at all, 
yet it is notably vital from the 
brusque thumpings of the begin- 
ning to the big, iridescent chords 
of the end. There is some mag- 
nificently clever writing in this 
score, of a free but ordered a:d 
logical counterpoint. Though the 
counterpoint may run quickly 
through many keys (and some all 
at onze), this is music of purpose 


and idea, and likewise of 4 certain 
restrained but, istakable sense 
of fun. 4 A Ot G~ SA 

Roussel probably went to his 
grave with gen2ral regard, but as 
a minor compcser rather than a 
great creative genius. That has 
happened before, and no doubt 
will again. I daresay, however, that 
the future will bring a renaissance 
of this French composer’s highly 
skilled work. Mr. Munch aiready 
has done us a service by reviving 
“Bacchus et Ariane.” He could, 
to general benefit, go on to other 
of Roussel’s music. Such as the 
Flemish Rhapsody and the other 
Symphonies. It is further about 
time that we began to re-discover 
just how masterly was Roussel in 
his broad-stroked but inventive 
and vivid orchestration. 

“Harold in Italy” is something 
between descriptive genius and a 
three-ring orchestral circus. It is 
rousing and passionate, a treasury 
of some of the finest Romantic 
melody ever conceived, and an- 
jother example of Berlioz’ amazing 
‘gift of writing for orchestra. Per- 
haps there is no middle ground 
with “Harold in Italy”; it may be 
that either you adore it (as I do!) 
or else find it on the. side of 
fustian. 

This performance was of mixed 
values. Mr. De Pasquale gave a 
good, but overly restrained per- 
formance of the solo part. His 
jtone was poised and beautiful, his 
execution neat. But I would have 
preferred to hear the viola, that 
low-voiced siren of the strings, 
‘sing out with abandon. Mr. Ber- 
nard Zighera, fittingly placed at 
the front of the stage since the 
harp part is more than conven- 
tionally prominent, gave us an- 
other of his excellent perform- 
ances. 

Orchestrally all went well up 
to the finale. The sound was rich, 
even glowing, the reading of Mr. 
Munch all that the score asks. But 
then something went wrong; the 
strings, especially the violins, be- 
Came dry and wiry; and the bal- 
ances in those big chords, between 
the upper instruments, the roaring 
brass and pounding drums were 
‘way off. And somehow this finale, 
which should build to a terrific 
climax, just seemed tame. Well, 
another time, 
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iduals, Dr. Palfrey said that of 
the 3,698 enrolled in the drive, 
4,090 are new contributors, Gifts 

from business total $10,065, 
~#he campaign will continue in 
, ettort to reach the set goal 
tore the annual meeting of the 
ends ¢ ae Boston Symphony 


— - 


10 Wale a all contributors are in- 
VI ed. A s al concert will be 
given’ by the orchestra under 
Charles Munch, who with the 


“Good Friday Spell” 
Conducted by Munch 


Twenty-second pair of concerts by th 
Boston de bl Orchestra, in the Fri- 
ai & mbhony Hall, Cha evening series, 
foe t 
“Good Fri 


ny Hall. Charles Munch con- 

ollowin , Program: wagner: 
Honegger: y he a ae ‘Bonen. 
Sympony in'C major, No.7. 


By CYRUS DURGIN | 
| This year the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has reverted to its 
former custom of presenting the 


jafternoon concert during Holy 


Week on Thursday, to avoid Good 
triday. is is because Bach’s “St. 
John” Passion, originally sched- 
uled for Good Friday afternoon, 
could not be prepared chorally, 
eady large amount 

sic which Charles 

g the 

Mr. Munch is 


ic at the Symphony concerts. 
one of those great in- 


| allie ear pre 
lighter and more etn 
sonority. But the flow w 
the str ngs 

O 


Ir. Munch is to be thanked for 
letting us hear the Honegger First 
Symphony again this season. The 
work was rather snowed 
Wagner and Br 


therwise the “Honegger Wont 
has everything to recommend it: 
there are tunes if you patiently 
will find them; the overlay of dis- 
sonance is logical (which means 
not freakish) dissonance, there is 
an impression of solid and well- 
planned structure, and all in all, 
the Symphony is amiable. 
_ Mr. Munch had not conducted 
the Schubert C major Symphony 
‘in this series since his first season 
with the Boston Symphony. Once. 
again he read it briskly and di- 
rectly, ares. faithfully’ to the, 
directions of the score, with per- 
haps two small exceptions. The 
tempi were good, neither too fast. 
nor too slow, and the balance of 
sound admirable. The trumpets, 
especially, were evident but never 
forced. It was just as well, too, 
that numerous. repeats were 
omitted, for the Symphony is long 
enough as Mr. Munch plays it. 
The evening program this week 
pat Hs given as usual, on Saturday 
at 8:30. ‘ 


eee ere 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 
<n cceseeeeeesea serena LL LLL 


T wenty-second Program 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 15, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 17, at 8:30 o'clock 


WAGNER “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” Act III 


HONEGGER Symphony No. : 


I. Allegro marcato 
II. Adagio 
III. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 
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$150,000 Raised 
For Symphony 
Orchestra so Far 


The campaign to raise $250,000 
for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra reached the $150,000 level 
yesterday, acmording to Dr, Pal- 
frey Perkins, chairman of the 
Special Friends” Committee. 


Reporting that the largest part 
of the total are gifts from indi- 
viduals, Dr. Palfrey said that of 
the 3,698 enrolled in the drive, 
1,090 are new contributors, Gifts 
from business tota] $10,065, 


The campaign will] continue in 
an effort to reach the set goal 
before the annual meeting of the 
‘Frends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at 4 P. M. March 31, 
to which all contributors are jn- 
vited. A special concert wil] be 
‘given’ by the orchestra under 
Charles Munch, who with the 
musicians and trustees wil] re- 


ceive the group at ae” AAD 


“Good Friday Spell” 
Conducted by Munch 


_ Lwenty-second pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in the Fri- 
day afternoon-—Saturday evening series, 
at Symphony Hall. Charles Munch con- 
iducted the following program: Wagner: 
“Good Friday Spell.” from ‘“Parsifal;’’ 
'Honegger: Symphony No. 1: Schuber! 
‘Sympony in C major, No. 7. 


| 

| By CYRUS DURGIN 

| This year the Boston Symphony 
Eoreneeira has reverted to its 
former custom of presenting the 


afternoon concert during Holy 
.Week on Thursday, to avoid Good 
Friday. This is because Bach’s “St. | 
John” Passion, originally sched-. 
juled for Good Friday ene | 
could not be prepared chorally, | 
due to the already large amount! 


of choral music which Charles | 
‘Munch has presented during the: 


iseason, Next year Mr. Munch is 


expected to: return to his custom. 


of alternating the “St. Matthew” 
and “St. John” Passidns, but in 


1954 Wagner’s “Good Yriday Spell”, 
wili be the extent of our Easter 


music at the Symphony concerts. 
The familiar excerpt . from 
“Parsifal,” one of those great in- 


terludes wherein genius of sheer | 
magnificence wrought close to per-| } Ty-FOUR 
cig was well done. It might, SIXTY-SECOND SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIF 
ave gone just a trifle faster, . a tents 
though that is a matter of taste, 
and the brass might have had a 
deeper mellowness, although Mr. 
Munch’s Gallic ‘ear prefers a : | 
lighter and more penetrating | q 
Sonority. But the flow was even, | \ | P 
the strings sounded Heavenly, the ! | ] wenty-second VORTAM 
details of the counter-point were: | 
clear, and above all the sense of 
|other-world tranquillity which is 
ithe essence of the “Good Friday 
Spell,” had its Magical effect. 
Mr. Munch is to be thanked for 
hema us hear the Honegger First 
Symphony again this season. The , , clock 
work was rather snowed under by THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 15, at 2:15 OC¢ 
agner and Brahms when it was : 
performed last November, Yester- : 
ay it was put in a different light. : = , k 
The Honegger First may be no. | SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 17, at 8:30 o’cloc 
masterpiece, but like the recently, : | 
revived Third Symphony of Rous-. 
sel (which also was commissioned 
\for the Boston Symphony’s 50th 
jAnniversary season) it is music 
Of much cleverness and a resource- 
‘ful technic, I suspect that Honeg- 
‘Ser, were he to revise the score z. : Fe 
today, might thin down some of : WAGNER “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” Act III 
the orchestration. In that respect, 
the score is a trifle ae It 
is further, perhaps, a bit con- : 
sciously waggish. $e ¥-4TY : | Symphony No. 1 
Otherwise the “Honegger ae HONEGGER 
has everything to recommend it: 7 Pe 
pond are tunes if you patiently f i, Allegro marcato 
will find them; the overlay of dis- II. Adagio 
isonance is logical (which means 1] Presto 
‘not freakish) dissonance, there is | 
‘an impression of solid and well- | 
planned structure, and all in all, | | INTERMISSION 
the Symphony is amiable. 
Mr. Munch had not conducted 
the Schubert C major Symphony | : N 
in this series since his first season | : . ......Symphony in C major, No. 7 
with the Boston Symphony. Once | ky, Ch rr Lar ae. Pe re } 
aera yg Sone 3 faithfully io the : | I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
‘directions of the score, with per- | II. Andante con moto 
jhaps two small exceptions. The TIl. Scherzo 
tempi were good, neither too fast ; | — 
nor too slow, and the balance of ’ 
‘sound admirable. The trumpets, 
especially, were evident but never 
forced. It was just as well, too. 
\that numerous repeats _ were 
|omitted, for the Symphony is long 
enough as Mr. Munch plays it. 
The evening program this week 
will be given as usual, on Saturday 
at 8:30. 
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ssior B each iii. This year, 
° si , he has. interrupted his 
ao presenting. instead a 

) pur ely orchestral pre - - Easter 


art, and yesterday we heard 
the “Good Friday Spell” from 
Wagner’ s “Parsifal,” Honegger’s 
Symphony No, 1, and Schubert's 
Symphony in C major. 
_ Phrasing and tempo and tore 
were excellent in the Wagner, 
performed with an attention to 
: etail often conspicuously absent 
in Symphony Hall of late. It is, 
erhaps, © counsel of perfection 
to suggest that the details were , 
ometimes so finely wrought 
the t the structure became ob- 

a 

~The limited and specialized 
‘epertory of the conductor was. 
/ ecented ‘by the second per- 


in this series of Honeg- 


ger’s Symphony No. 1, written 
for the 50th anniversary of the 
Boston Symphony. Such repeti- 
tive Programming is 8 7 and 


uw (hng 
The Honegi er nl dg hed h 
that is interesting and worth- 
le, but the first movement, 
except. for one fat tune, is 
pedantically theoretical. The 
last movement is presto ditto. 
The second movement, on the 
other hand, is expressive and 
asely climactic, rather than 
contrived and bookish. Inten- 
sive cultivation of such second- 
rate material by over-perform- 
ance is unrewarding; the orches- 
tral repertory is so vast as to 
ake such a pres unneces- 


The Schubert, witaly cut, was 

often ‘impressive, although the 

feverish attempt to. build up 
assages of stormy excitement 

was ill-advised. for this essen- 
ally lyrical: scons, 
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John” or “St. Matthew” 
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cary sega ‘ t there 
or, Op, hae (soloist: ino ) Fran- 


By JOHN WN) WM. RILEY 

Spring was with us for a couple 
of days, offering beneficient sun 
and warm breezes. Then the skies) 
‘began to weep again. ‘But the sit- 
uation was corrected very nicely 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall with Charles Munch, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and Zino Frances- 
catti giving a sunny, lyrical per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto. It was true Spring again. 

Mr. Munch began the long in- 
troduction to the Concerto at a 
deliberate pace—to good purpose, 
which set off Mr. Francescatti’s 
nimble fiddling very nicely. The 
violinist played Beethoven’s long 
melodic line with Latin Grace and, 
technically, in the most natural 
manner possible. Almost as natura 


FAMED TICHAWIET Zinn Gren 


cescatti will play the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto with the Boston 
Symphony under Charles Munch 
at the concerts of next Friday and 
Saturday. 
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Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 23, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 24, at 8: 30 o'clock 


. Tragic Overture, Op. 81 


“La Création du Monde” 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN -Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 


SOLOIST 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 








By 'TUCKER KEISER 
It has been Mr. Munch’s cus- 
tom to present either Bach’s 
“St. John” or “St. Matthew” 
Passion each Easter. This year, 
however, he has interrupted his 
pattern oy presenting instead a 
purely orchestral pre - Easter 


concert, and yesterday we heard 
the “Good Friday Spell” from 
Wagner’s “Parsifal,” Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 1, and Schubert’s 
Symphony in C major. 

Phrasing and tempo and tone 
were excellent in the Wagner, 
performed with an attention to 
detail often conspicuously absent 
in Symphony Hall of late. It is, 
perhaps, © counsel of perfection 
to suggest that the details were . 
sometimes so finely wrought 
that the structure became ob- 
scured., | 

The limited and _ specialized 
repertory of the conductor was 
accented by the second per- 
formance in this series of Honeg- 
ger’s Symphony No. 1, written 
for the 50th anniversary of the 
Boston Symphony. Such repeti- 
tive programming is unusual and 
unwarranted Peat lho 

The Honegger possesses much 
that is interesting and worth- 
while, but the first movement, 
except for one fat tune, is 
pedantically theoretical. The 
last movement is presto ditto. 
The second movement, on the 
other hand, is expressive and 
tensely climactic, rather than 
contrived and bookish. Inten- 
sive cultivation of such second- 
rate material by over-perform- 
ance is unrewarding; the orches- 
tral repertory is so vast as to 
make such a procedure unneces- 
sary. 

The Schubert, wisely cut, was 
often impressive, although the 
feverish attempt to build up 
passages of stormy excitement 
was ill-advised for this essen- 
tially lyrical score. . 


or 


Violinist Francescatti 
Soloist With Symphony 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. in Sym- 
phony Hall Friday afternoon under the, 
direction of Charles Munch. The 23d. 
concert of the 73d season, The program: | 
Brahms. Tragic Overture. Op. 61; Miil-| 
haud. ‘The Creation of the World’”’ bal-| 
let music (first performance at these | 
concerts): Beethoven. Violin Concerto 
in D major, On. 61 (soloist: Zino Fran-| 
cescatti), ; | 

By JOHN WM. RILEY : 
| Spring was with us for a couple! 
‘of days, offering beneficient sun) 
‘and warm breezes. Then the skies 
began to weep again. ‘But the sit- 
uation was corrected very nicely 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall with Charles Munch, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and Zino Frances- 
catti giving a sunny, lyrical per- 
formance of Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto, It was true Spring again. 

Mr. Munch began the long in- 
troduction to the Concerto at a 
deliberate pace—to good purpose, 
which set off Mr. Francescatti’s 
nimble fiddling very nicely. The 
violinist played Beethoven’s long 
melodic line with Latin Grace and, 
technically, in the most natural 
manner possible. Almost as natura 
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FAMED VIOLINIST Zino Fran- 
cescatti will play the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto with the Boston 
Symphony under Charles Munch 
at the concerts of next Friday and 
Saturday. 
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SE VENTY-THIRD SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-THREE AND FIFTY-FOUR 


Twenty-third Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 23, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 24, at 8:30 o’clock 





pany MRO ERE Tee TRO te Fe nee Tragic Overture, Op. 81 


MILH " atl 
I AUD . OER ANS ONG O a Set kee TRO MRE Ys La Création du Monde” 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


ME he hey ev chdsca ces. Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 





SOLOIST 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
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dlers try to reach, 

Both major cadenzas had more 
meaning than violinists ordinarily 
find in them. I think it was Mr. 
Francescatti’s understanding of 
meter and rhyme: (not rhythm, 
‘but musical rhyme), They became 
‘integral parts of the music, rather 
than display sections. And in the 
final movement, Mr. Francescatt 
‘showed the lighter touch, for Bee- 
thoven’s country humors emerged, 
not grotesque as they often do in 
lesser hands, byt with vigorous 
love of life Fi oP 

This, trul was a wonderful 
performance of a repertory work 
often taken too much for granted. 

From the somber spirits of the 
Brahms Tragic Overture, the pro- 
gram progressed through the sheer 
fun of Milhaud’s “The.Creation of 
the World” to sunny Beethoven. 
In program building, ! suppose 
you could call this a matter of 
contrasts, deliberately planned. 
Oddly, the Brahms Overture was 
more dramatic than tragic, and its 
effect, while serious, was not fully 
felt. 

The Milhaud—a kind of French 
music J suspect Mr. Munch enjoys 
—was another matter. “The Crea- 
tion of the World” stemmed from 
Milhaud’s early interest in Amer- 
ican Jazz. Imposing his own learn- 
ing and formal conceits on jazz, 
he built a ballet to a design by 
Blaise Cendrar and Fernand Leger. 
The Ballet Theatre first performed 
the work in America, with chore- 
ography by Agnes De Mille—that 
is, as a ballet. Leonard Bernstein 
conducted it in New York as a 
purely orchestral work in 1945, 
Mr. Munch presented it at the 
Berkshire Festival last Summer. 

“The Creation of the World” 
really isn’t a very compelling piece 
of music. But it is fun, and per- 
haps that’s all that counts. Mr. 
Munch’s smile at the end of the 
work was enough to indicate his 
fondness for the style and the 
work. It has some nice tunes: a 
frame of reference for those who 
know some American popular 
music. The orchestration is clean 

and spare. In yesterday’s perform- 
lance a single saxophone, admir- 
ably played by Roland Tapley, re- 
placed the violas. The orchestra 
was larger than the original score 
demands. But the results were mu- 
sical fun, a fine thing for Spring. 


i singing, the ideal all good fid- 
| 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Featured on yesterday’s Bos- 
ton Symphony program was the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto in D 
major, with Zino Francescatti as 
soloist. Charles Munch frequent- 
ly does his most impressive work 
in collaboration with a guest 
artist; his Gallic exuberance 
must necessarily be kept under 
control in such circumstances. 
The excellent performance with 
Mr. Francescatti was particular- 
ly impressive since Beethoven is 
not a composer with whom the 
conductor ordinarily seems to be 


in sympathy. fool AY oH 
Not only was the conduetor in 


top form in the Beethoven, but 
the soloist was brilliant, play- 
ing expansively in the first, 
eloguently in the second and 
trippingly in the third move- 
ment. Mr. Francescatti’s tone 
was not particularly large but it 
was beautifully iridescent. 

Still very solidly in the groove 
was the performance of Mil- 
haud’s “La Creation du Monde,” 
in which the French composer 
and the French conductor got 
in some surprisingly warm licks 
of “le jazz hot.’’ Composed in 
1923 as accompaniment for a 
negro ballet, this music is 
startlingly undated. 

To balance the musical books, 
the Brahms Tragic Overture 
was fevered with the character- 
istically overworked effects 
which lead so surely to a lack 
of real effectiveness. 

Next week Mr. Munch will 
close the symphony season with 
his first Boston performance of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. 


Violinist Wins Acclaim 
In Beethoven Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


Zino Francescatti scored one 
of those triumphs yesterday aft- 
ernoon that seldom occur more 
often than once a season. When 
he played the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, it was one of those 
magic things that caught the 
hearts of all concerned—the mu- 
Sicilans and the listeners. 

It’s hard to deceive seasoned 
players like those of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. All you 
need do is observe their re- 
sponses after a soloist has per- 
formed, and you'll get a good 
Index on the quality of the 
playing. 

If it is a routine traversal. the 
members of the orchestra simply 
‘sit in their seats with noncom- 
mital expressions on their faces. 
If it is above average, they’ll tap 
their fiddles with the backs of 
their bows. 

| ee 


But after Mr. Francescatti 
finished playing yesterday, the 
musicians openly applauded and 
continued to participate in the 
Ovation, as actively as the listen- 
ers. Mr. Francescatti and Charles 
Munch came again and again to 


the stage and shook hands with 
each other; then with the con- 


certmaster and assistant concert- 


master. Mr. Munch signaled sev- 
eral times for the orchestra to 
rise and share in the glory. 

For glory it was—earned by 
a glorious performance of a 
great concerto. Mr. Francescatti 


is one of those devoted musi- 
cians for whom personal display 
is negligible and the perfect ex- 
‘pression of the music is all. He 
has an incisive, robust, and bril- 
iant tone—one that flashes with 
sparks or glows with embers as 
the need requires. It was as if 


he had taken the Beethoven 
masterwork and burnished it to 
a brightness that removed the 
dust of years. 

His playing of the two caden- 
zas—in the opening Allegro and 


/again-in the closing Rondo—was 


fantastic in the way he was able | 
_to compe] technique to serve the 


meaning of the music. His in- 
terpretation of the Larghetto 
partook of the celestial. 

|_ There is no question that 
|Francescatti is now in the high- 
est echelon of violinists. There 
Is also no question that few 
conductors can match the deli- 
cacy and artistry of Mr. Munch 
in the role of orchestral accom- 
panist. Mr. Munch was able to 
imatch Mr. Francescatti’s moods 
| exactly. It was a superlative col- 


'laboration. R 
| oa CZF — 


After Mr. Munch opened the 


;concert with a solid and satisfy- 
jing reading of the Brahms 
“Tragic” Overture, he gave us 
ithe first performance at these 
concerts of *Milhaud’s “La Créa- 
tion du Monde.” When Mr. 
Munch played this jazz-inspired 
work at Tanglewood last sum- 


mer, there were many people | 


who said that it reminded them 
of Leonard Bernstein’s music. 
That’s true, it does. except that 
“La Création du Monde” was 
composed in 1923 when Bern- 
stein was five years old. It also 
preceded Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
In Blue,” thereby clinching Mil- 
haud’s pioneership into the field 
of symphonic jazz. 

| _Mr. Munch, too, is something 
'of a devotee of “le jazz hot.” 
After conducting the Boston 
Symphony last spring in New 
Orleans, he visited some of the 
/musical spots in the Vieux Carré. 
There he tossed a few bravos of 
his own to some improvising 
‘Negro musicians, and it is. a 
‘Shame that these musicians 
werent present yesterday to re- 
turn the compliment when. Mr. 


‘Munch inspired his players to 
‘lean on the blue notes. 

_ He re-created the same impro- 
| visational spirit, making the most 
of Milhaud’s iconoclastie score. 
The saxophone moaned, the 
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clarinets wailed, and the truma’ 


pets blared.in a style that was 
anything but square. Discreet 
smiles flitted about the lips of 
some of the listeners, and. their 
ecstatic applause showed that 
they loved it. 

“La Création du Monde” is a 
piece that Mr. Munch and the 
Boston Symphony should record, 
It is a tour de force. 


Symphony Concert 


The » Boston Symphony orchestra, 

Charles Munch conducting, gave the 23d 

rogram of the 73d season in_Symphony, 
yesterday afternoon. Zino Fran-. 
. violinist. was the soloist in the, 

rogram: 

‘Tragic’ verture, Op. 81 Brahms! 

“La Creation du_Monde”’ Milhaud 

Concerto in D. Op. 6 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI, per- 
haps the most musically culti- 
vated violin virtuoso of the day, 
yesterday afternoon made this 
next-to-last concert .of the sea- 
son one of the most. treasurable 
‘of all. It was a stunning occa- 
‘Sion in every way, and one that 
held the audience so hypnotized 
‘it rendered it coughless—and I 
‘can think of no higher tribute to 
‘a musSician. 
| The occasion was notable long 
‘before Mr. Francescatti ap- 
peared, however. Indeed, there 
was first of all a singularly fine 
performance of Brahms’ ‘Tragic’ 


Overture. 


| | 
More in.Contrast | 


Despite the title, at no point 
does it suggest the tragic mel- 
ancholy to be found in the E 
flat minor Intermezzo, or the 
infinite sorrow pervading the 
great slow movement in the. D 
minor Piano Concerto, long sup- 
posed to have been inspired by 
the death of Schumann. It is 
rather a solemn meditation, aus- 
tere but not severely so, force- 
ful but neither ominous nor la- 
bored, introspective but without 
taint of ashes and_ sackcloth. 
Even.the second theme, though, 
by no means in a happy vein, 
fails to suggest the tragic. The 
work in short, is one containing 
a most serious expression of abso- 
lute music in an idiom of a 
somber character but with no 
touch of the woebegone, the fu- 
neral of the chopfallen, 


Mr. Munch traversed it with 
‘a devotion and an insight that 
i suggested a particular affinity 
for this not-too-often heard 
work (though it was done here 
‘as recently as 1952 with Mon- 
teux conducting). There was a 
strong and massive quality to 
the sound of the orchestra, re- 
lieved by the quietly radiant 
tone to be heard, in, the second 
theme. *2ZUu-OY 

Nothing could have been mdre 
in contrast to the Overture than 
Milhaud’s “La Creation du 
Monde” that followed, or could 
have evoked such a different, 
mood. Originally a ballet, this, 
work for a reduced orchestra 
calling for an alto saxophone 
and a full set of jazz percussion 
including a wood block, must be) 
considered—and listened to—in| 
th: full awareness of its par-| 
ticular moment in history. It 
must be borne in mind that this 
music, inspired by the jazz the 
composer heard in Harlem 1n 
1922, is pre-“Rhapsody in Blue,” | 
pre-Concerto in F, and pre-‘‘Porgy, 
and Bess,” and it pre-dates, | 
moreover, by five or more years 
the development of the sym-| 
phonic jazz of Ferde Grote 
(“Three Shades of Blue’), Peter 
De Rose and others. 

Thus it is very clear that 
Gershwin’s inspiration was exactly 
that of Milhaud, though his 
methods certainly were not. Mil- 
haud was a little more literal in 
|his borrowings; Gershwin refined 
and extended the idiom. So it 1s 
that the jazzy sections of “La 


Creation’ strike the contem- 


porary ears as corny: the jazz 
breaks, the blue intervals, the 
hick rhythms with snare and 
cymbals, and even the thread- 
bare cliche of the phrase usually 
associated with “Without a 
Shirt.” This phrase, in point of 
fact, brings the ‘work to a close 
in a highly ingenious use of the 
flutter tongue in the flutes. They 
were not cliches in Milhaud’s 
time, but rather mottoes, and 
his use of them is immensely en- 
itertaining. 

The slow inner section, mean- 
while, might well have been 
written by Gershwin himself, 
melodically speaking, and one 
wonders just how much of this 


Gershwin knew. ‘The resemblance 
here to later Gershwin melodies 
1S So striking it seems hardly pos- 
sible it was pure coincidence, 
notwithstanding ‘the fact both 
men were inspired by ‘the same 
sources. Anyway, “La Creation” 
is great fun to hear and it cer- 
tainly made contact yesterday. 
WITH THE BEETHOVEN D 
major, the concert took wings. 
Mr, Francescatti’s style of violin 
playing 1s particularly  distin- 
guished in that, aside from his 
prodigious technique which finds 
him immensely swift and secure 
on the fingerboard with a_ bow- 
ing arm all but matchless in its' 
ability to produce a great var- 
lety of tone colors, it is the last 
word in refinement of musical 
attitude. His playing is not mere- 
ly a demonstration of virtuosity, 
of pyrotechnics and emotionality 
but rather an act of musical com- 
munication, of musical re-crea- 
tion. As much as I deplore the 


phrase I can only say that he 
gets inside the music and speaks 
not aS a violinist but as a mu- 
Siclan who has a conviction, even 
(a sense of dedication, to speak 


: With the composer's voice as 
| Well aS his own. The orchestra] 
Aen paniment, barring a minor| 
| : spite two, Was as distinguished| 
| e€ occasion demanded, and| 


it all resulted in a V triki 
‘ovation at the end. eo ne 


The season clos | 
: sea croses next week) 
with Beethoven Ss Ninth Symphony, | 
ns ais Sa 


| Symphony Season Ends 
With Beethoven Ninth 


Twen 
Certs j; 

ay evening seri 
Phony Orchestra, at 
qnarles Munch, musi con- 
hey 9 tien Beethoven | program consist- 
Ninth oo Coriolan Overture and the 
lather 2¥mphony. The choruses for the 
and Rag ae @€ Harvard Glee Club . 
BG ec iffe Choral] Society, prepared 
es A Sipe raeodworth. The soloists 

, ; soprano: 

oudry. contralto: David Poleti. yet, 


and ac Morgan, bass. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch at’ last h: 
ducted the Ninth Symphony: .of 
Beethoven in this city, as the con- 
cluding work of the Boston Sym-’ 
phony Orchestra’s 73d season The! 
performance yesterday afternoon.| 
nearly overwhelming in the | 
mighty affirmations of the choral.-| 


Janice Moudry will be the 
contralto soloist in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, to be pre- 
sented at the closing concerts 
of the season this week end by 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


ana-solo finale, was received with! 
rapturous applause and cheers, | 
and no doubt there will be similar 
demonstration when the actual! 
last concert of the season is ended| 
tonight. There is something so} 
very special in the character of 
\Beethoven’s Ninth that it serves! 
most fittingly for such a cere-| 
monial occasion. Nor had it been! 
heard in Symphony Hall for a 
‘full five years, when the late 
| Serge Koussevitzky chose it for 
Bis final appearances as music 
director ef this orchestra. in 1949. 


| There is bound to be more than 
‘usual curiosity about the manner 
in which a conductor presents this 
‘huge and demanding work. Mr. 


'Munch’s reading is one of stature 
if, on the evidence of yesterday’s| 
| performance, not of great classic’ 
proportions. For the most part he! 
dwelled upon the long line and the! 
‘Structure, details were tidy and| 
in their proper place but not over- 
ly emphasized. His tempi were 
‘traditional rather than personal. | 
| I thought the strings sounded | 


[too dry, notably in the first move- 
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soloists were well above the stand-. second percussion part, utilizing 
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score. es arrell and Returning after a brief pause 
Moudry, Messrs. Poleri and Mor- with the four soloists, Eileen 


an not only could be heard in- ; 
dividually, but their voices blend- Farrell, soprano; Janice Moudry, 


oane well, oe they really sang their contralto; David Poleri, tenor, 
Morgan, in addition, and Mac Morgan, bass, Mr. 
volged as Peel as ever I have heard. Munch led the Harvard Glee 


ene, baritone reci- Club, the Radcliffe Choral So- 


tule, anid arertre anes. ciety, the soloists, and the or- BEXTHOVEN Overture to “Coriolan,” Op. 62 (after Collin) 
‘peculiarly muffled, perhaps be- chestra in the final choral move- | 


cause ithe orchestra, moved for- ment. Schiller’s Ode to Joy, 
ward to accommodate the chorus, taken at a rousing clip, was less 


Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 30, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 1, at 8:30 o'clock 
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BEETHOVEN................Symphony No. 9 in D minor, with final 


something of the resonating 
ower of the Symphony Hall 
tage. Yet it was a ee and an 
istere performance in classic 
sense, Apart from the short inter- 
al between Overture and Ninth 


there was no Antermis- 


in the grand tradition than in 
the tradition of grand opera; 
David Poleri’s ringing tenor in 
the march section sustained the 
illusion and for a moment I sup- 
posed myself back with the Met, 


chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 

Adagio molto e cantabile 

Presto; Allegro 


Allegro assai 

Presto 

Baritone Recitative 

| tor the most part) was most such a fine and powerful voice Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 

‘cordially -greeted when he entered and such a commanding pres- Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia 
a . became the center for a gen- ence, i . / Chorus: Andante maestoso 

wine ovation at concert’s end. Y Tucker Ktedesd . Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divot 

Wk Mt, Woodworth had joined | EE d | ie gee ico mi re ben ike ‘ t 

all the otners upon the stage and Symphony Season Ends | O . a4 ha 7 ae ae 

} s | = ,; 
‘the @rchesira was bidden to stand, : paseo = Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
ee din wat terrific and sustained. Bate Beethoven Ninth Fee: + eee 


an organization which could 


Muh greeted by rising 
nch, gree audience remained make good use of a tenor with 


Chorus of the 


, Sym phony Concert. oo HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
- Completing five years of serv- oven, program (G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor) 

ice as. conductor of the Boston © fe eh syang'e | Soloists 

sete Orchestra, Charles ‘ 1 ) . EILEEN FARRELL, Soprano DAvin POLERI, Tenor 


avLUr resente fs feen reese prano; ice | 
ternoon (enaiey wis SB ate ac tne wok ar haegslea : JANICE Moupry, Contralto Mac Morcan, Bass 


and the ‘Ninth Sym- By CYRUS DURGIN 
Charles Munch at last has con- 


The Eilon a work and the ducted the..Ninth..Symphony of 
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Beethoven in this city, as the con- 
cluding work of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 73d season. The 
performance yesterday afternoon, 
nearly overwhelming in the 
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ment, where the texture was 
neither so clear nor so well bal- 
anced between the orchestral sec- 
tions as it might have been. The 
‘scherzo went better; the adagio 
sang its long and most beautiful 
course, and the finale, though in 
many respects the most difficult of 
the four movements, emerged best 
of all. I~ (— 

The choral singing this cM was 
remarkably good, in precision and 
in the robust, compact tone of the 
Harvard men and Radcliffe wom- 
en. Once again the choral skill 
and the authority of Mr. Wood- 
worth were handsomely exempli- 
fied. Taken all in all, the four 
soloists were well above the stand- 
ard of vocal performance usual 
with this often impossibly diffi- 
cult score. Mmes, Farrell and 
Moudry, Messrs. Poleri and Mor- 
gan not only could be heard in- 
dividually, but their voices blend- 
ed well, and they really sang their 
parts. Mr. Morgan, in addition, 
voiced as well as ever I have heard 
it, the introductory baritone reci- 
tative, in fine rhythm and style. 

The “Coriolan” Overture sound- 
ed peculiarly muffled, perhaps be- 
‘cause the orchestra, moved for- 
| ward to accommodate the chorus, 
lost something of the resonating 
power of the Symphony Hall 
‘Stage. Yet it was a noble and an 
austere performance in the classic 
sense. Apart from the short inter- 
val between Overture and Ninth 
Symphony, there was no intermis- 
sion, | 

Mr. Munch, greeted by rising 
orchestra (the audience remained 
seated, for the most part) was most 
‘cordially greeted when he entered 
and became the center for a gen- 
uine ovation at concert’s end. 
When Mr. Woodworth had joined 
all the otners upon the stage and 
the orchesira was bidden to stand, 
the din wat: terrific and sustained. 


Oe eee 


Symphony Concert 

Completing five years of serv- 
ice as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch presented yesterday af- 


ternoon Beethoven’s “Coriolan” 
Overture and the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

The greater a work and the 
greater its interpreters, the more 
varied are the conceptions of 
the work and the more interest- 
ing it is to note just what a par- 


ticular artist will see in the 
work. The Beethoven can be 
treated as an example of rich 
orchestral tone color, aS an ex- 
ample of musical melodrama, or 
an example of musical meta- 
physics. Yost S“\- SY 

Mr. Munch treats the sym- 
phony episodically, each move- 
ment being almost a law unto 
itself. The first movement 
sounded amazingly like a con- 
certo for percussion, with the 
conductor improvising a kind of 
second percussion part, utilizing 
his voice and his feet for addi- 
tional and unusual sound effects, 

Returning after a brief pause 
with the four soloists, Eileen 
Farrell, soprano; Janice Moudry, 
contralto; David Poleri, tenor, 
and Mac Morgan, bass, Mr. 
Munch led the Harvard Glee 
Club, the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, the soloists, and the or- 
chestra in the final choral move- 
ment, Schiller’s Ode to Joy, 
taken at a rousing clip, was less 
in the grand tradition than in 
the tradition of grand opera; 
David Poleri’s ringing tenor in 
the march section sustained the 
illusion and for a moment I sup- 
posed myself back with the Met, 
an organization which could 
make good use of a tenor with 
such a fine and powerful voice 
and such a commanding pres- 


y 


ence. by T. Baia) 


Symphony Season Ends 
With Beethoven Ninth 


Twenty—fourth and last pair of con- 
certs in the Friday afternoon—Satur- 
day evening series by the Boston Sym-— 
shony Orchestra, at. Symphony Hall. 
Sharles Munch, music director, con- 
jucted a Beethoven program consist- 
ng of the “Coriolan’’ Overture and the 
Ninth Symphony. The choruses for_the 
latter were the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society, prepared 
by G. Wallace Woodworth. The soloists 
were Eileen Farrell. soprano; Janice 
Moudry. contralto; David Poleri, tenor, 
and Mac Morgan, bass. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch at last has con- 
ducted the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven in this city, as the con- 
cluding work of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 73d season. The 
performance yesterday afternoon, 
nearly overwhelming in. the 
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Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 30, at 2:15 o'clock 


$*45 
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SATURDAY EVENING, May 4, at 8:30 o'clock 


Overture to “Coriolan,’’ Op. 62 (after Collin) 


Symphony No. 9 in D minor, with final 
chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 

Adagio molto e cantabile 

Presto; Allegro 

Allegro assai 

Presto 

Baritone Recitative 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 

Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia 
Chorus: Andante maestoso 

Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 

Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


Chorus of the 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
(G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor) 
Soloists 
EILEEN FARRELL, Soprano DAviID POLERI, Tenor 
JANICE Moupry, Contralto Mac MorGan, Bass 
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mighty affirmations of the chnorai- 
gnduesio finale, was received with 
rapturous applause and cheers, 
and no doubt there will be similar 
demonstration when the actual 
last concert of the season is ended 
tonight. There is something so 
very special in the character of 
Beethoven’s Ninth that it serves 
most fittingly for such a cere 
monial occasion. Nor had it been 
heard in Symphony Hall for a 
full five years, when the late 
Serge Koussevitzky chose it for 
his final appearances as musSICc 
director of this orchestra, in 1949. 

There is bound to be more than 
usual curiosity about the manner 
in which a conductor presents this 
huge and demanding work. Mr. 
Muhfich’s reading is one of stature 
if, on the evidence of yesterday's 
performance, not of great classic 
proportions. For the most part he 
dwelled upon the long line and the 
structure, details were tidy and 
in their proper place but not over- 
ly emphasized. His tempi were 
traditional rather’ than personal. 

I thought the strings sounded 
too dry, notably in the first move- 
ment, where the texture was 
‘neither so clear nor so well bal- 
anced between the orchestral sec- 
tions as it might have been. The 
scherzo went better; the adagio 
sang its long and most beautiful 
course, and the finale, though in 
many respects the most difficult of 
the four moyxements, emerged best 
of all. re od ae 

The choral singing this year was 
remarkably good, in precision and 
in the robust, compact tone of the 
Harvard men and Radcliffe wom- 
en. Once again the choral skill 
and the authority of Mr. Wood- 
worth were handsomely exempli- 

fied. Taken all in all, the four 

soloists were well above the stand- 
ard of vocal performance usual 
with this often impossibly diffi- 
cult score. Mmes. Farrell and 

Moudry, Messrs. Poleri and Mor- 

gan not only could be heard in- 

dividually, but their voices blend- 
ed well, and they really sang their 
parts. Mr. Morgan, in addition, 
voiced as well as ever I have heard 
it, the introductory baritone reci- 
tative, in fine rhythm and style. 

The “Coriolan”: Overture sound- 
ed peculiarly muffled, perhaps be- 
cause the orchestra, moved for- 
ward to accommodate the chorus, 
lost something of the resonating 
power of the Symphony Hall 
stage. Yet it was a noble and an 
austere performance in the classic 
sense, Apart from the short inter- 
val between Overture and Ninth 

Symphony, there was no intermis- 

sion. : 


Mr, Munch, greeted by rising 
orchestra (the audience remained 
seated, for the most part) was most 
cordially greeted when he entered 
and became the center for a gen- 
ulne ovation at. concert’s end. 
When Mr. Woodworth had joined 
all the others upon the Stage and 
the orchestra was bidden to stand, 
the din was terrific and sustained. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
FIVE YEARS AGO to the day, 


Serge Koussevitzky, lay down his 
baton as conductor and music 
director of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Yesterday afternoon the work, 
which has taken its place. among 
the legendary musical expressions 
of the creative genius of man- 
kind, was. given again in this 
series for the first time in those 
five-years, and again it. marked 
a special occaswn; the comple- 
tion of Charles Munch’s first five 
years in Boston. The difference 
between the two events. was in 
essence the difference between 
two eras, and perhaps more 
particularly illuminated the con- 
trasting nature of those eras 
than any other event in the 
‘period, 
| It must be remembered that 
the. occasion .of . Koussevitzky’s 
retirement was one’ of the great- 
est. emotional impact, culminat- 
ing at both concerts of the series 
in ovations lasting nearly 15 
minutes. The scene, as I recall on 
both occasions was one of an 
unforgettably vivid .expression of 
devotion as Koussevitzky spoke 
his. final words in the instant 
hush that fell-as he held up his 
hand for silence. 
_ YET THE PERFORMANCE 
itself was an emotional experi- 
ence, aside from the circum- 
stances. At the time I reported 
ithe Ninth “had been better done 
from a’ technical standpoint,”’ 
and I think my opinion was ac- 
curate. Koussevitzky's great gift 


was that of the inspired leader. 
the leader who could carry ev- 
erything before him and manage 
to keep ail*together despite the 
I -iguenlptenar of his technique and 
the vagaries of his stick. It may 
not have always resulted in the 
cleanest and most. perfect of 
realizations technically, but it 
was nontheless irresistible and, 
on this occasion, overwhelming. 
* 


Yesterday, aside from such 
natural sentiments as those aris- 
ing from the end. of another Se@a- 
son and those involved in the 
somehow punctuating fact that 
Mr. Munch was here concluding 
his fifth season, there were no 
strong emotional] currents at 
work. But what was at work 
was a musician whose dedication 
‘to music is so absolute, his orien- 
tation to music rather than to 
the audience js so complete, that 
he generates the essentia] emo- 
tional qualities of the music as 
it reveals itself under his leader- 
Ship. To be sure, he brings to 
bear an immense esthetic, for he 
Is nO mere beater of time, yet he 
is often carried away in a sheer 

‘physical expression that seems 
| headed for disaster. But that dis- 
aster never takes place, Always 
there is the exactitude of beat 
and clarity of intention: no mat- 
ter how transported’ he is, the 
/master musician remains always 
in control. 

_ The result, as it was vesterday, 
is an example of orchestral virtu- 
osity that by its very virtuosity, 
Its very capacity to ignite jtsel! 
from musical rather than emo- 


tional sources js Virtually match- 
less for jts purely musical jim- 
pact. It may thus be said that 
this performance of the Ninth 
was a miracle performance jn 
which the orchestra, playing at 
the very peak of its form, set 
forth the three orchestra] move- 
ments with the utmost nobility of 
tone. The stormy, thundering 
‘Passages were of violent impact; 
the softer, more lyric passages 
were of ephermera! beauty (as 
witness the second theme of the 
Slow movement), Everything 
could be heard in the Clarity of 
line, the balance of the forces, 
For the finale, whatever one 


may think of it, there was the 


‘Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, an en- 
seunble of which I have had much 
eyccasion to speak this season, and 
its exactitude of attack, its re- 
sponse to the conductor in every 
way and, most of all its tone, was 
as notable as ever. And for the 
quartet there was, for once, a 
group that could not only sing all 
the notes, but be heard doing so. 
It was composed of Eileen Far- 
rell, Janice Moudry, David Po- 
leria and Mac Morgan, a well 
matched, a gifted PRES, a 
So, in a magnificent and inspir- 
ing fashion, came an end to 
Charles Munch’s fifth season, and 
with it the 73d season of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. May the next 
‘ive be even more memorable! 


By TUCKER KEISER 


For a superlative afternoon in. 
Symphony Hall, the tested recipe | 
requires three ingredients: a 
choral work, Hector Berlioz to 
compose it, and Charles Munch to 
conduct it. Add such a well- 
trained organization as _ the 
Harvard-Radcliffe choristers and 
Such superb soloists as Suzanne 
Danco, a crystalline-voiced 
soprano; David Poleri, a robust 
operatic tenor; Martial Singher, 
a spirited and assured baritone; 
and Donald Gramm, a virile and 
volatile bass-baritone, and the 
dish becomes even more delecta- 
ble. Performing Berlioz’ “The 
Damnation of Faust” yesterday 

afternoon, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra provided the ultimate 
touch necessary to make the oc- 
Kasion a musical gourmet’s 
elight.. 2 .. 20 JY fat - 
Last fall Mr. Munch declared 
this to be Berlioz’ masterpiece, 
as it undoubtedly is: after yes- 
terday’s fine performance it is 
evident that Mr. Munch’s con- 
ducting of this work is masterly, 
also. The score was very care- 
fully prepared in a series of pains- 
taking rehearsals, which insured 
a well-conceived balance of musi- 
cal forces, not an inevitable fea- 
ture Of our concerts this season. 
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Munch Ending Fifth Season 
With Performance of Ninth 


By Harold Rogers 


However much one may differ | 
with Charles Munch here and’ 
there in matters of interpreta-_ 
tion, the fact remains that this. 
conductor—during his five years 
as leader of the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra—has_ seldom) 
given us a concert that wasn’t 


in some way electric. 


His work is now well estab- | 


lished as having a direct rela- 
tion to electricity. Again and 
again a surcharge builds up in 
his artistic nature that is fol- 
lowed by a detonation of star- 
tling proportions. Such a detona- 
tion occurred yesterday after- 


noon as the Boston Symphony’s | 
seventy-third season of subscrip- | 
tion concerts drew to a close. It: 
involved the Beethoven Ninth) 


Symphony. 


With this week end’s perform-_ 


ances of the Ninth Mr. Munch 


has completed his first readings | 
for Boston of the Beethoven. 


Symphonies, It is the first time 


he has conducted it here. It was | 
the last work that Koussevitzky | 
presented in Symphony Hall as_ 
conductor of the Boston Sym-. 
phony. Until yesterday, it had. 
not been heard there since then. 


| PRS 


In the Ninth, Beethoven offers 


a conductor plenty of leeway 
‘for’ speed, Here are some of his 
‘tempo markings: molto vivace, 
presto, allegro assai vivace, al- 


legro energico, and prestissimo. 
Now there are no two ways 
about it—prestissimo means “‘as 
fast as possible.” Mr. Munch 
took Beethoven at his word. If 
ever. a finale sped by like 
greased lightning, this was it. 
So there is sufficient justifi- 
cation in the score for Mr. 
Munch’s. alacritous tempos, and 
these sections would be even 


more exciting than they were 
if the musicians were always 
‘capable of playing—or singing 
—that fast. 

Most of the time they made 
the grade, though one wondered 


if the quartet of soloists were 
not put under something of a 
strain during their first con- 
certed singing of the “Ode to 
Joy.” But they managed to keep 
pace admirably as the © final 
movement progressed, and their 
Singing partook brilliantly of 
Mr. Munch’s verve. | 
The soloists were well-matched 
in the heroic quality of their 
voices. They sang with ringing 
conviction and dramatic flair. 
It is to be hoped that these 
artists—Eileen Farrell, soprane 
Janice Moudry, contralto, Davi 
Poleri, tenor, and Mac Morgan, 
bass—will be selected: if Mgr, 
Munch should record this work. 


ee Shoes © SUAS, 


The choral portions were cafe 
ried by the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, again drilled to forthright 
utterance by their masterful 
conductor, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. They’ve had a busy year, 
having appeared in three of Mr. 


Munch’s productions—the Ber- 
lhioz “Damnation: of Faust” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” plus the 
Beethoven Ninth. 

Mr.. Munch, flourishing his 
baton with rapier thrusts, tight- 
ened the symphony wherever 
possible. The Scherzo had amaz- 
ing lightness. The orchestral 
recitative in the fourth move- 
ment spoke in giant tones, punc- 
tuated as it is with reminiscences 
of foregoing themes and presen-~ 
timents of the forthcoming ‘‘Ode 

ito Joy.” 

| It was altogether entertaining, 
|often stimulating, and occasion- 
|ally deeply inspiring, particu- 
larly during the choral finale. 


| 


‘W The resulting ovation was tre- 


 mendous and prolonged as Mr. 
+ Munch, the soloists, and Mr, 
Woodworth returned again and 
» again to the stage. | 

' It was not a long concert 
| There was no intermission. Mr, 
* Munch opened with Beethoven’s 
_ Overture to “Coriolan” and then 
launched into the Ninth. It is an 

effective way to end a season. 


‘Munch Ends Fifth Year With Symphony; 


74th Season Commences Here on Oct. 8 


The fifth season of Charles 


Munch as conductor of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra came to a! 
close last night with Beethoven's! 
Ninth Symphony. Mr. Munch, 
flies to Paris this week where he! 
will. conduct the Orchestre Na-| 


tionale and the Orchestre de )’Op- 


era. He will conduct in the Fes-) 
tival at Bordeaux, where he will) 
present in the Cathedral Berlioz’) 
“L’Enfance du Christ.” .He will! 
also conduct in the Festival in his; 


native Strasbourg. 


Returning to America, he will! 


open the Berkshire Festival in 
Lenox, Mass.. on July 10 with 
Berlioz’ “The Damnation of Faust,” 
the first of all the principal works 
of Berlioz which will be per-, 
formed at Tanglewood in honor’ 
of the French composer’s anniver-' 
Bary season. Mr. Munch, after’! 
the canclusion of the Festival on 
Aug. 15, will return to Europe to 
conduct at Besancon and at the 

‘ Festival. PAS sacl 
Edinburgh estival. oy ry Fale 

74th Season Begins Oct. 8 © 

He -will open the 74th season of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Symphony Hall on Oct. 8. The 
Saturday night concerts next sea- 
son will be. broadcast on the 
N. B. C. network. 

In. addition to his activities as 
conductor, Charles Munch §has 
found time to write a book which 
will shortly be published in 
French and subsequently in Eng- 
lish. It is entitled, “Je suis chef 
d’ orchestre” (“I am a conductor”). 

A resume of the Boston Sym- 
phony programs through the five 
years under the directorship of 
Mr. Munch shows 408 perform- 
ances of works by 104 composers. 
Of. these, 36 works have been by 
23 composers American by birth 
or long residence. These five years 
have included this orchestra’s first 
tour of Europe in the Spring of 
1952, and its first transcontinental 
tour in the Spring of 1953, — 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is probably the most active in the 
country. Its total number of con- 
certs for the season 1953-54, in- 
cluding the Pops.concerts and out- 
door Esplanade concerts in Boston 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler, 1s 
217: the over-all season, 46 weeks. 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


Seventy-T hird Season, 1953-1954 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


Six Sunday Afternoon Concerts 


at 3 o'clock 


NOVEMBER 1 DECEMBER 13 MARCH 28 
NOVEMBER 15 JANUARY 31 APRIL 25 


Bee 


Guest Conductors 


PIERRE MONTEUX  FERENC FRICSAY GUIDO CANTELLI 


Soloists 


GRANT JOHANNESEN LEON FLEISHER 


Piano Piano 


Series Tickets available at $14.40, $18.00 
Subscription Office . CO 6-1492 


BALDWIN PIANO RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 
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It is 
Symphony to say that with the 
“Sunday afternoon concert the 
orchestra almost reached:jts satu- 
ration point of activity After a 
week spent on the formidable 
‘task of preparing the Berlioz 
“Romeo and Juliet? Symphony 
for the Friday-Saturday pro- 
grams, there was hittle time avail- 
able to set the. stage for a con- 
cert the very. next day. 
The surprising thing is not that 
there was occasional roughness 
and lack of cohesion, but that 
Charles Munch and his men were 
able to deliver as well as they 
did. Two of the works presented 
~——the Overture to Byron’s ‘“Man- 
fred” by Schumann, and the Bee- 
theven Fourth Symphony—had 
the advantage of rehearsal .and 
‘performance earlier in the sea- 
son. But this: was not the ease 
with the Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, which found Miklos 
Schwalb playing for the first time 
with the orchestra ery S i- 
tions far from ideal.2- < ¥~. 
Innate musicianship and skill 
often go far to make up for in- 
adequate ensemble preparation. 
Mr, Schwalb’s superior pianism, 
aided by the conductor’s sensi- 
tivity to the soloist’s frequent 
changes of speed, resulted in a 
very satisfactory periggnaices 


s & 4 moml 


_ This concerto demands much 
from pianist and orchestra. Bril- 
diance of execution must be pres- 
ent, yet it must be masked to give 
an effect divorced from the slight- 
est display. At the same time, too 
much understatement may. easily 
cause’ the work to fall into a 
Slough. of. dullness. The ‘pianist 
trod his path warily between the 


: Tn no n- 
use of his. prodigs 


) 

Of the three movements,’ the 
second, with its intensely mov- 
ing dialogue between the massed 
strings and pianist, was pro- 
jected the most successfully. 
Here the understanding between 
soloist and conductor was wholly 
admirable. ‘ . were 
Warm applause at the conclu- 
sion showed how well the soloist 
had pleased the audience with 
this introspective and brooding 
masterpiece, From his previous. 
appearances here as_ recitalist, 
one would hazard: the guess that 


Mr. Schwalb would be at least 


equally adept in a.more as- 
sertive and objective work, 
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Pianist Plays 
Concerto No. 4 
By Beethoven 


By Jules Wolffers 
It is no negation of.the Boston 
Symphony to say that with the 
Sunday afternoon concert the 


orchestra almost reached jts satu- 
ration point of activity After a 
week spent on the formidable 
task of preparing the Berlioz 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony 
for the Friday-Saturday pro- 
grams, there was Ihittle time avail- 
able to set the stage for a con- 
cert the very next day. 

The surprising thing is not that 
there was occasional roughness 
and lack of cohesion, but that 
Charles Munch and his men were 
able to deliver as well as they 
did. Two of the works presented 
——the Overture to Byron’s ‘““Man- 
fred” by Schumann, and the Bee- 
thoven Fourth Symphony—had 
the advantage of rehearsal and 
performance earlier in the sea- 
son. But this was not the case 
with the Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, which found Miklos 
Schwalb playing for the first oe 
with the orchestra Fes 
tions far from ideal.2 x 

Innate musicianship and skill 
often go far to make up for in- 
adequate ensemble preparation, 
Mr, Schwalb’s superior pianism, 
aided by the conductor’s sensi- 
tivity to the soloist’s frequent 
changes of speed, resulted in a 
very sic upi as Agahe, ey 


This concer ts demands much 
from pianist and orchestra. Bril- 
liance of execution must be pres- 
ent, yet it must be masked to give 
an effect divorced from the slight- 
est display. At the same time, too 
much understatement may. easily 
cause the work to fall into a 
Slough of. dullness. The pianist 
trod his path warily between the 


'two extremes to achieve artistic 
effects of high order, In no in- 
stance could he have been held 
guilty of over-use of his prodig- 
ious technique. oe 


Of the three movements, the 
second, with its intensely mov- 
ing dialogue between the massed 
| strings and pianist, was pro- 
‘jected the most successfully. 
| Here the understanding between 
soloist and conductor was wholly 
| admirable, 
| Warm applause at the conclu- 
‘sion showed how well the soloist 
| had pleased the audience with 
this introspective and brooding 
| masterpiece. From his previous 
appearances here as _ recitalist, 
| one would hazard the guess that 
Mr. Schwalb would be at least 
: equally adept in a more as- 
sertive and objective work. 
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Seventy-Third Season... I9S3-19S4 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


Six Open Rehearsals 


SYMPHONY HALL at 7:30 p.m. 


OctoBER 29 [hursday 
DECEMBER 10 Thursday 
JANUARY 6 Wednesday 
JANUARY 27 Wednesday 
FEBRUARY 18 Thursday 
APRIL 1 Thursday 


This will be the fourth consecutive season in which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has opened six of 
its final rehearsals to the public. Many music 
lovers, students especially, have welcomed the op- 
portunity to watch a great orchestra in its prepa- 
ration of a program. Many follow with a score. 
This is an actual rehearsal in which the conductor 
often stops the orchestra to repeat passages. Mr. 
Munch, Mr. Burgin and Mr. Monteux wil! be 
heard and likewise soloists engaged for the program 


of the week. 


Season tickets for six rehearsals will be distributed 

through school and college offices and at Symphony 

Hall Box Office at $7.00 for the series. Any tickets 

remaining will be sold at $2.00 for a single rehearsal. 

None are reserved. + Series sale closes October 20. 
Phone CO 6-1492. 


Baldwin Pi RCA Victor Records 
aiagwin Fiano 


NEW YORK 


CONCERTS 


1953-195) 


Ne 
By Francis D. Perkins 


_ Pierre Monteux was the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s guest 
conductor Wednesday for the 
third concert of its evening series, 
in Carnegie Hall, where Tossy 
Spivakovsky was the soloist in. 
Bela Bartok’s Violin Concerto, 
This was prefaced by Bach’s| 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 
and the program closed with a 
stirring performance of Jean 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 


The Bartok concerto, last 
played here by Isaac Stern and 
William  Steinberg’s visiting 
Pittsburghers nearly a year ago, 
is unlike some other contempo- 
rary works in this form in that 
it gives the solo instrument 
prevailing prominence. It | is 
generous in melodies, and does 
not omit an at least occasional 
Hungarian savor; it has also a 
liberal wealth and variety of 
moods, sometimes quickly shift- 
ing. The skilfully wrought or- 
chestration usually supports, 
rather than competes with, the 
solo violin; the instrumental 
proportion and balance of the 
score as a whole were admir-! 
ably realized under Mr, Mon- 
teux’ leadership. 2-/7- » marie 
. Sometimes the _ structure 
seemed episodic; the finale, to- 
ward its close, seemed to wander 
from a direct path, but this is 
still a work of imagination and 
resource. Mr. Spivakovsky, ac- 
cording to Richard Pleasants’ 
compilation, has been the soloist 
in twenty-three of the forty-nine 
professional performances which 
it has received thus far in the 
United States; his knowledge 
and devotion were always appar- 
ent in his interpretation. He met 


Spivakovsky Plays Concerto 
Of Rartok With Bostonians 


its exacting technical demands 
with a sense of ease; these never 
detracted from the firmness and 
miisicality of his tone in a per- 
formance which fully realized; 


music. 

The performance of the Bran- 
denburg Concerto had a well 
routined spirit; there was much 
more than this in the playing of 


the Sibelius symphony, which 
made its hearers conscious of its 
musical stature and its wide 
emotional span. Mr. Monteux’ 
| interpretation had breadth, but 
also pervasive momentum: it 
emphasized memorably — the 
work’s marked contrasts of in- 
‘Strumental hue and timbre. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


PT OER OC navn, 


the itis: ds of the! 


Monteux Conducts Works of 
Bach, Bartok and Sibelius 
—Spivakovsky Is Soloist 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
violinist. At Carnegie Hall, 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 

Violin Concerto 

Symphony No. 2 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Pierre Monteux, with Tossy 
Spivdkovsky as soloist, was 


guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last night 
in Carnegie. Hall. The occasion 
reaped more acclaim for Mon- 
teux and for the performances, 
under his guidance, of the fa- 
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FEBRUARY 18 Thursday and the program closed with a 
Stirring performance of Jean the Sibelius symphony, which 
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The Bartok concerto, last musical stature and its wide 
played here by Isaac Stern and emotional span. Mr. Monteux’ 


This will be the fourth consecutive season in which William Steinberg’s visiting ‘interpretation had breadth, but 
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Hall Box Office at $7.00 for the series. Any tickets Br la aga "ae soe ri By OLIN DOWNES 

a ae eo: we ‘or a single rehearsal. cording to Richard Pleasants’ sail , 

remaining will be sold at ial for a single rehe ‘a compilation, has been the soloist ne et en 
None are reserved. «+ Serzes sale closes October 2”. in twenty-three of the forty-nine Spivakovsky as soloist, was 
Phone CO 6-1492 : professional performances which guest’ conductor of the Moston 
Phone C : it has received thus far in the Symphony Orchestra last night 
United States; his knowledge in Carnegie Hall. The occasion 
and devotion were always appar- reaped more acclaim for Mon- 
ent in his interpretation. He met teux and for the performances, 


under his guidance, of the fa- 
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mous orchestrad~/2~5Y¥ 7, 
The least familiar item of the 
program was Bella Bartok’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, which has to be 
heard) at least ten times for the 
listener to expect to grasp fully 
its contents. But the concerto, 
played phenomenally by Mr. Spiv- 
akovsky — wonderfully seconded 
by Mr. Monteux—grows upon 
us with every additional hearing. 

It might grow upon us more 
slowly if its interpreter had had 
less virtuosity, temperament and 
understanding of the music than 
Mr. Spivakovsky possesses. His 
interpretation is so complete in 
all respects that it is as if Bartok 
had written this concerto for Mr. 
Spivakovsky, who is especially 
equipped to convey this music to 
us. | 
Ideas Carried Jointly | 

Nor is the concerto only a, 
work for a soloist, and one of 
terrific difficulty at that. It is 
symphonic in a rare degree and 
the development of the ideas is 
carried on jointly both by the 
solo instrument and the orches-' 
tra. The instrumentation is of 
intense brilliancy, subtlety and 
variety of effect. At the same 
tine it balances remarkably 
with the tone of the solo instru-, 
ment. : 

The slow movement stands out 
at present for its vision and 
beauty. The finale, described by 
the program annotator @as a vari- 
ation on the first movement, 
speaks for itself, and with all its 
contrasting effects hangs  to- 
gether. Fortunate those who 
heard this concerto so communi- 
cated, so revealed in its essence. 

The concert opened with the 
most substantial kind of music, 
soundly and substantially pre- 
sented—the Bach concerto grosso. 
It closed with a performance of 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony that 
combined unsurpassed musician-, 
ship and objectivity of approach. 
with a born conductor’s power of! 
communication. | 

The symphony needs no words 


of description today, It has passed 
its half-century mark and it con- 
tinues to stir us to the marrow 


by its freshness like primeval na- 
ture, its epical spirit, As, of 
course, when this symphony is 
adequately presented, the audi- 
ence applauded and cheered for 
minutes afterward. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PRESENTS NOVELTY 


Cowell’s Hymn and Fuguing 
Tune No. 3 Is Patterned on | 
Early American Theme 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA. Con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteaux. At Carnegie 
H : 


all. 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No, 3 
(first N. ¥. performance)....Henry Cowell 


Symphony No, 5 ‘ Beethoven 
‘Suite from Psyche 


Tod und Verklaerung 


- w+ eee 


Yesterday afternoon’s concert 
by the Boston Symphony, con- 


‘ducted by Pierre Monteux, con- 


‘sisted largely of familiar orches- 
tral works: The one novelty was 
Henry Cowell's short Hymn and 
Fuguing Tune No.3. | 
Mr. Cowell has composed a 
series of these works, based on 
early American themes and tecl- 
niques. The one heard yesterday 
contained some curious melodic 
ideas, At the very opening of 
the hymn there is a theme strong- 
ly suggestive of that which opens 
the introduction to Mussorgsky’s 
“Khovantchina,”’ almost note for 
note: and the Fuguing Tune has 
a strangely Oriental quality, 
what with a entatoni scale 
strongly evident “1¢5¢Y 
And yet, Russian an iental 
sounds notwithstanding, the feel- 
ing is decidedly American. The 
music produced in the Colonies 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries often had modal char- 
acteristics imported from Europe. 
Mr. Cowell has invented his 
melodies along those modal lines. 
What results is an attractive or- 
chestral work. The composer 
was present yesterday to take 
several bows, 
Had Orchestra Singing 
Mr. Monteux here, and through- 
out the program, had the Boston 
Symphony singing. Few conduc- 
tors can so shape a melody, can 


so maintain balance and propor- 


tion. And his interpretations car- 
ry tremendous authority. 

Even though Mr. Monteux does 
not conduct German composers 


in a commonly accepted ‘Teutonic 
tradition, his ideag always are of 
interest even to those brought 
up in that tradition. His Bee- 
thoven was lithe, almost. brisk. 
The first movement of the Fifth 


Symphony perilously approached! 
nonchalance; it might have been 


a trifle too fast, lacking breath-. 
ing space and the intense vigor’ 
of those pile-driver rhythms, 
Elsewhere, the conductor shaped 
the music with elegance, bring- 
ing to the variations in the slow 
movement a deft articulation, 
and to. the finale a feeling of 
cumulative build-up that had 


‘stature without becoming pon- 
derous. | 

The “Psyche” was all velvet. 
Franck’s texture often - sounds 
over-rich, but here everything 
was graceful, sensitive and, when 
the music demanded it, soaring., 
Strauss’ symphonic poem, an- 
other example of fine-textured 
conducting from Mr. Monteux, 
concluded the program. H. C. §. 


[From Late Editions of Yesterday’s Trmzs.] 


MUNGH CONDUGTS: 
DUTILLEUX WORK 


Ph 2 Has Local Debut 
at Carnegie Hall—Mozart, 
Lalo and Ravel Offered 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charles 
Munch Co rat Ruth Posseit, violinist, 
At Carnegie Hall. 

Divertimento in D for Strings (K. 136) .Mozart 

Symphonie Espagnole Lalo 

Symphony (first New York oniesi <> it 


ux 
Daphnis et Chloe Suite No. 2 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The novelty of the Boston 
Symphony concert last night in 
Carnegie Hall was the Symphony 
of Henri Dutilleux, played for 
the first time in this city. The 
symphony was composed in 1950- 
51 and played for the first time 
from manuscript the rfext year 
by the Orchestre National of 
Paris. It is a powerful concep- 
tion, in a highly modern vein, 
and fortunate in that it does not 


ttempt to apg classig.symphonic 
attemp >: 2 ‘4 P 


forms. . | “JD | 
The old structure of the passa- 


caglia and the theme and vari- 


ations are used, but im uncon- 
ventional ways, and with great 
concentration on an initial idea. 
The theme of the passacaglia 
of the first worked out to 
the last iota of its implica- 
tions, harmonic, contrapuntal and 
rythmical, too. The end move- 
ment ends in a _ mysterious 
— as all the movements 
O, 
‘Emerges from Shadow’ 


“The music emerges froia the 
shadow in the first movement,” 
the composer has said, “only to 
return whence it came in the 
very last ones. Thus there is 
established a transition betwee 
the real and the imaginary worla. 
It is a little like the inception 
and unfolding of a dream.” This’ 


psychological formula, Mr. Dutil-' 


leux implies, “results in a sort of, 
involuntary symmetry.” | 

The Symphony has a tragical! 
aspect; fantastical, if not maca-! 
bre, in the scherzo; of a brooding’ 
and introspective nature in the 
slow section movements. There is 
a resumption of the music of 
turmoil and tragedy in the last 
part, with its highly discordant 
theme and variations, and there 
is the tranquil conclusion, on a 
plain major tread, with the effect 
of peace and resignation. 

There is no need to read a 
“program” or an inner “story” 
into this music. Nor is it neces- 
sary to try vainly at this move- 
ment to decide whether it is mu- 
sic that will live. But one test 
of a new score is whether the 
listener would like to hear it 
again. One would like to hear 
this Symphony again, perhaps at. 
the very beginning of a program: 
when the mind and attention are 
at their freshest. 


The Strange Movement 


Last night the first two parts 
of the score made the most im- 
mediate and powerful impression. 
Would the strange movement 
that follows, and the discordant 
finale; which at last fades into 
the silence, prove, with familiarity 
to be important music in its own 
right? Or only music that affects 
us by its dramatic implications? 
The composer’s. audacity and! 
honesty of purpose siezed the 
audience last night, which gave 
the symphony prolonged applause. 

But aside from the interests of 
the new symphony, the program 
opened delightfully. Mr, Munch 
had the enterprise to begin his 
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concert neither with a thrice-fa- 
miliar masterpiece of orthodox 
persuasion, nor a Bach Chorale- 
prelude thundered forth with all 
the power of the orchestra in a 
transcription. 

The Mozart Divertimento was. 
perfectly beautiful, and was fine- 
ly played. Unfortunately, one can-| 
not say the same of Ruth Pos- 
ie’*’s tame, unimaginative and 
insensitive performance of the 
Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” 

The final performance of Ra- 
vel’s “Daphnis et Chloe” music, 
as need hardly be said, closed the 
concert brilliantly and to the 
pleasure of all concerned, 


- 


MUNCH GONDUCIS 
WORKS OF BERLIOZ 


as Soloist With the Boston 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall 


BRT OM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charles 

unch conducting, Joseph de Pasquale. 
violist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Three excerpts from The Damnation 

#. aoe : No. l Honegge! 
ym y ; 

Harald in Italy Berlioz 


By OLIN DOWNES 

The program offered by Charles 
Munch of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Wednesday night in 
Carnegie Hall was devoted main- 
ly, in this year of the Berlioz 
sesquicentennial, to that com- 
poser’s works. 

Originally Mr, Munch had an- 
nounced as the opening number 
the “Faust Overture” of Richard 
Wagner. He changed this at 
the last moment to the three 
orchestral excerpts from Berlioz’ 
“Damnation of Faust,’ and the 
concert ended with the Harold in 
Italy Symphony, Joseph de Pas- 
quale, violist of the orchestra, 
taking the solo viola part, with 
Arthur Honneger’s First Sym- 
phony between, Jd 4 Vathte 
Possibly therd had been little 
time for rehearsal of the Faust 
excerpts. Whether or not this 
was the fact, candor compels the 
admission that they were given a 


‘Strangely excited and rather in- 
coherent reading, with the ex- 
ception of the “Waltz of the 
Sylphs,” which is orchestrated 
with such marvelous delicacy. 
The ‘Minuet of the Will-o’-the 
-Wisps” had poor balances in the 
woodwind, and unclean edges, 
and the presto in which the sere- 
nade of Mephistofeles is mocked 
by the spirits, which certainly 
should go fast, was so fast last 
night that it was a scramble for 
the winds to play it at all. “The 
Rakocsy March” was also fast, 
and excessively noisy, with some- 
thing of the effect of a 331/38 
disk played with a 78 needle. 


Departure from Norm 


These excursions on Mr. 
Munch’s part are of interest only 
for the reason that they repre- 
sent such a singular departure 
from his norm where Berlioz is 
concerned, For we know of no 
conductor who enters with such 
instinctive understanding and 
tempéramental sympathy into 
the music of that master. The 
proof of this was the memorable 
performance of the “Harold” 
symphony—so beautiful, so per- 
fectly paced, nuanced and inte- 
grated in a manner peculiarly 
native to Berlioz’ style and spirit. 

What a score it is! Of what 
poetical musings and _ tender 
landscapes, and ever and anon 
Berlioz’ frenzy — which again 
seems Mr. Munch’s especial prov- 
ince, 

He saw to it that Mr. de Pas- 
quale’s excellently played viola 
part was properly coordinated 
with the score as a whole, so 
that, for example, we were not 
irritated by the see-sawing of the 
arpeggios in the scene. of the 
Pilgrim’s March, and that move- 
ment itself; which usually drags, 
was an unforgettable tone-pic- 
ture and an absowbing experience. 
This was a masterly achievement, 
reflecting glory upon the con- 
ductor, the orchestra, and, su- 
premely, Berlioz’ music. 

The Honegger symphony is 
clearly and powerfully made. 
Whether it would endear itself to 
this writer on more than the 
slight acquaintance he has with 
it now, cannpt be established 
here, It is no doubt true that the 
real connoisseur of atonalism 
gains his most voluptuous pleas- 
ure by listening to each one 
of the discordantly juxtaposed 
voices as a single independent 


and presumably * fascinating 
strand of tone in itself, 

But our western musical 
esthetic is fundamental harmonic, 
however strong and independent 
the contrapuntal writing within 
Some frame of harmonic refer- 
ence may be. When the rather 
inevitable reckoning on the basis 
of harmony of one sort or an- 
other does not seem to obtain, we 
are not allured, 

The performance was a tri- 
umph so far as could be judged 
from a standpoint unsympathetic 
to the music, was one of extra- 
ordinary certainty and élan. The 
orchestra owed much, no doubt, 
to Mr. Munch’s authority, and it 
was called upon to rise and ac- 
knowledge, with him, the ap- 
plause. : 


to Take Over 
N. B. C. Concerts 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and- music. director 
Charles Munch, beginning next 
October, will broadcast the Sat- 
urday night concerts over a 
coast-to-coast network as the 
major symphonic operation of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. § dtenhe PUSS 

This was announced yester- 
day in New York by Sylves- 
ter L. Weaver Jr., president of 
N. B. C., and in Boston by 
Henry B. Cabot, president of 
the Boston Symphony trustees. 

These broadcasts will be 
heard locally through WBZ, 
the Boston outlet for N. B. C. 

The new arrangement means 
that the Boston orchestra will 
succeed to the position held for 
17 years by Arturo Toscanini 
and the N. B. C. Symphony, 
established for him ih. 1937 by 
David Sarnoff. Toscanini, who 
passed his 87th birthday last 
March 25, resigned with his 
final broadcast of the season: 


Boston Symphony. 


on April 4. The N. B. C. sym- 
phony, as such, will cease to 


exist, but the personnel of the 
crack orchestra will be re- 
arranged into smaller units for 
that company’s use. 

The Boston Symphony season 
of 1954-55 will begin at Sym- 
phony Hall Oct. 8, and the first 
N. B. C. broadcast will be the 
following night. Cabot and 
George E. Judd, manager of 
the Boston Symphony, said yes- 
terday that the local Lowell 
Institute FM radio station, 
WGBH, has agreed to with- 
draw from those _ concerts 
broadcast by N. B. C. Con- 
ceivably this could mean that 
WGBH will continue to broad- 
cast, FM, the Friday afternoon 
concerts, as it has done for 
three seasons. 


vee ae 


No Arrangement for Pops 


No arrangements have been 
made for N. B. C, to broadcast the 
Saturday night Pops concerts this 
Spring, since the N. B, C. Summer 
Symphony has commitments for 
that period. It was said also.that 
no decision has yet been made 
regarding possible N. B. C, carry- 
ing of Berkshire Festival concerts 
from Tanglewood this Summer. 
But beginning with the 1954-55 
season, the N. B. C.-Boston Sym- 
phon arrangements give the 
broadcasting system rights to the 
Pops, the Esplanade and Berkshire 
Festival concerts as well as the 
Winter series. 
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Cabot said yesterday that while 
he could not divulge the amount 
of money to be paid by N. B. C. 
for the Boston Symphony on a 
sustaining basis, he understood 
that it about eq@alled the rate per 
hour received by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony for its 
sunday afternoon broadcasts. 


Income Welcome Of eh oof 


“The income we shall receive 
from the broadcasts,” continued 
Cabot, “will be most welcome, but 
it should not be misunderstood 
that it will solve the financial 
problems of the Boston Symphony. 
Far from it. We shall have to ap- 
peal to the public again next sea- 
son for funds, More than half of 
the additional revenue wil] likely 
go to meet increased operating 
costs in the form of raises for the 
musicians. Last Fall the New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
orchestras all raised their mini- 
mum wage. We did not do So be- 
cause our two-year contract does 
not expire until next Fall. We 
have begun negotiations for a new 
contract, to become effective at 
that time.” 

It is said that should the Boston 

ymphony find a commercial 
sponsor for the broadcasts, it 
would receive more money from 
which the musicians would benefit 
individually under the conven. 
tional arrangements regarding 
Sponsored broadcasts, 


To Broadcast on Tour 


Plans next season include Bos- 
ton Symphony broadcasts while 
on tour in New York and else- 
where, although decision has yet 
to be made on the five customary 
Saturday matinee concerts in 
Carnegie Hall. Possibly they might 
be tape recorded and presented as 
delayed broadcasts. ‘The Boston 
Symphony guest conductors will 
include Pierre Monteux and Guido 
Cantelli, both of whom have ap- 
bDeared with this orchestra the past 
two seasons. Soloists for 1954-55 
will include pianists Claudio 
Arrau and Robert Casadesus, vio- 
Jnists Joseph Szigeti and Isaac 
stern, and sopranos Margaret Har- 
shaw and Irmgard Seefried. 


Not First Association 


_ This will not be the first associa- 
tion of the Boston orchestr:. and 
N. B.C. The very first Symphony 
broadcasts, in 1926, were carried 
over WBZ, which presented them 
and the Pops fer a number of 


years thereafter. The late Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted the Bos- 
ton Symphony in a series of re- 
héarsal broadcasts in 1947, and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra under 
Arthu:: Fiedler was heard on the 
RCA-Victor Show. Munch, upon 
the invitation of Toscanini, con- 
ducted the N. B. C. Symyhony as 
guest March 28. An ardent ad- 
miirer of Toscanini, Munch repeat- 
edi invited Toscanini to be guest 


with the Boston Symphony, but a 


date suitable to the Italian. «nr 
ductor could not be arranger 


BY TUCKER KEISER 


Probably never before in music 
history has a symphony orches- 
tra been completely disbanded 
at the height of its powers, yet 
that is what the NBC is doing 
next season with its famed or- 
chestra. There is genuine trag- 
edy in the sudden death of such 
a virtuoso instrument. 

However, the NBC Symphony 
was formed for one specific pur- 
pose—to provide Arturo Tosca- 
nini an orchestra with which to 
create his superlative perform- 
ances. It was completely subsi- 
dized by the broadcasting com- 
pany; the revenue from its in- 
frequent concerts outside the 
studio and its records paid for 
only a fraction of its cost. With 
Toscanini’s retirement, NBC now 
feels that its symphony has 
served its purpose. When the cur- 
rent series of summer concerts is 
concluded, the orchestra will sim- 
ply cease to exist; the personnel 
will be “rearranged into smaller 
units to serve the requirements 
of NBC,” to quote the formal 
announcements. In other words, 
they will provide music for TV 
comedies or radio soap operas. 

However, the picture is not 
all gloomy. Our own superb 
BSO will replace the NBC as the 
network’s principal offering in 
the field of symphonic music. 


Under thé direction of Charles 
Munch, the Symphony will broad- 
cast every week; tentative plans 
are that this will be from 8:30 
to 9:30 p. m., the first half of 
the regular Saturday night con- 
cert in Symphony Hall. If the 
orchestra happens to be on one 
of its periodic tours, obviously 
the broadcasts will originate 
from wherever the group is 
playing. ! 


Rights to Pops 


NEC also has the rights to the 
Pops in 1955, not an inconsider- 
able item when it is remembered 
that the Pops is the best selling 
“light classical” orchestra on 
records and that Arthur Fied- 
ler’s name is better known na- 
tionally than that of many con- 
ductors of major orchestras, in- 
cluding our own Mr. Munch. 
‘When the Boston Symphony was 
on tour last spring, it sometimes 
played to smaller audiences than 
the debonair Fiedler had played 
‘to a month or two previously 
with his “tour” orchestra. 

Rights have also been ac- 
quired to the Esplanade Con- 
certs and the Tanglewood Fes- 
tival. 

The advantages of this new 
arrangement are obvious. The 
city of Boston Is a superlative 
cultural centre, as Bostonians 
have never forgotten; the coun- 
try-at-large may need remind- 
ing. 

To Lessen Deficit 

The deficit of the orchestra 
will be lessened, though the need 

for fund raising will continue. 
For the present the broadcasts 
will be on a sustaining basis; 
when and if a sponsor is found 
the orchestra will be paid more. 

More records will be _ sold. 
RCA can now devote its promo- 
tional skill to the Boston Sym- 
phony alone. It is no secret that 
RCA gave is own NBC Sym- 
phony recordings greater pub- 
licity. With the Philadelphia 
and the New York Philharmonic 
firmly in the Columbia fold, RCA 
can plug the remaining member 
of the big three with single- 


minded devotion. 


Yet the problems which face 
the successful completion of the 
first season of broadcasts are 

eat. 
yp sR will have to be de- 
signed with the greatest care. 
They must be satisfying to a 
radio audience which will hear 
only about 55 minutes of music 


and they must be designed 2.1s0 
to make a unified concert in Syme 
phony Hall. It was done before 
when the orchestra was sponse 
sored over the American Broade 
casting System by the John Hane 
cock Life Insurance Company, 
The New York Philharmonic has 
for years not transmitted the ene 
tire Carnegie Hall Sunday aftere 
noon concert. 

This is the greatest stumbling 
block. Much of the music in 
which Mr. Munch appears to best 
advantage is of the large choral 
variety, compositions which ree 
quire an entire evening. These, 
under the present broadcast 
schedule, will be impossible. 

Mr. Munch's repertory is come 
paratively limited, and while a 
Boston audience will take Sainte 
Saens week after week without 
audible protest, the question ree 
mains whether millions.of listene 
ers will be so patient. Of if 

American audiences are de 
manding more and more new 
works by American composers 
from their local orchestras. Mr, 
Munch has no enthusiasm for 
the compositions of our native 
composers except those that 
bear the Boulangerie imprint. He 
is now in a position.where his 
responsibility is even greater to 
the music of his adopted land; 
the Boston Symphony will be 
heard by millions weekly instead 
of a few thousand. 

Next season promises to be an 
interesting one and, we hope, 


a highly successful one as well, 
a sinnsaanasinasslalea ace 





Cabot said yesterday that while 


he could not divulge the amount 


of money to be paid by N. B. C. 
for the Boston Symphony on a 
sustaining basis, he understood 
that it about eq@alled the rate per 
hour received by: the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony for _ its 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts. 


Income Welcome Of Os : oof 


“The income we shall receive 
from the broadcasts,” continued 
Cabot, “will be most welcome, but 
it should not be misunderstood 
that it will solve the financial 
problems q*** ~— — , 


years thereafter. The late Serge 
Koussevitzky ny gp the Pee 
ton $ hony in a series of re- 
Neerenl aeadcants in 1947, and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra under 
Arthu: Fiedler was heard on the 
RCA-Victor Show. Munch, upon 
the invitation of Toscanini, con- 
ducted the N. B. C. Symyhony as 
guest March 28. An ardent ad- 
tirer of Toscanini, Munch repeat- 
edi invited Toscanini to be, guest 


with ‘the Boston Symphony, but a 


date suitable to the Italian <r 
ductor could not be arranger 
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orchestras all raised their mini- 
mum wage, We did not do so be- 
cause our two-year contract does 
not expire until next Fall. We 
have begun negotiations for a new 
contract, to become effective at 
that time.” 

It is said that should the Boston 
ymphony find a commercial 
sponsor for the broadcasts, it 
would receive more money from 
which the musicians would benefit 
individually under the conven. 
tional arrangements regarding 
sponsored broadcasts, 


To Broadcast on Tour 


Plans next season include Bos- 
ton Symphony broadcasts while 
on tour in New York and else- 
where, although decision has yet 
to be made on the five customary 
Saturday matinee concerts in 
Carnegie Hall. Possibly they might 
be tape recorded and presented as 
delayed broadcasts. ‘The Boston 
Symphony guest conductors will 
include Pierre Monteux and Guido 
Cantelli, both of whom have ap- 
oeared with this orchestra the Past 
‘wo seasons. Soloists for 1954-55 
will include pianists Claudio 
Arrau and Robert Casadesus, vio- 
inists Joseph Szigeti and Isaac 
stern, and sopranos Margaret Har- 
shaw and Irmgard Seefried. 


Cetera 


Not First Association 


_ This will not be the first associa- 
tion of the Boston orchestr:. and 
N. B.C. The very first Symphony 
broadcasts, in 1926, were carried 
over WBZ, which presented them 
and the Pops fer a number of 


BY TUCKER KEISER 

Probably never before in music 
history has a symphony orches- 
tra been completely disbanded 
at the height of its powers, yet 
that is what the NBC is doing 
next season with its famed or- 
chestra. There’ is genuine trag- 
edy in the sudden death of such 
a virtuoso instrument. 

However, the NBC Symphony 
was formed for one specific pur- 
pose—to provide Arturo Tosca- 
nini an orchestra with which to 
create his superlative perform- 
ances. It was completely subsi- 
dized by the broadcasting com- 
pany; the revenue from its in- 
frequent concerts outside the 
studio and its records paid for 
only a fraction of its cost. With 
Toscanini’s retirement, NBC now 
feels that its symphony has 
served its purpose. When the cur- 
rent series of summer concerts is 
concluded, the orchestra will sim- 
ply cease to exist; the personnel 
will be “rearranged into smaller 
units to serve the requirements 
of NBC,” to quote the formal 
announcements. In other words, 
they will provide music for TV 
comedies or radio soap operas. 

However, the picture is not 
all gloomy. Our own superb 
BSO will replace the NBC as the 
network’s principal offering in 
the field of symphonic music. 


Under thé direction of Charles 
Munch, the Symphony will broad- 
cast every week; tentative plans 
are that this will be from 8:30 
to 9:30 p. m., the first half of 
the regular Saturday night con- 
cert in Symphony Hall. If the 
orchestra happens to be on one 
of its periodic tours, obviously 
the broadcasts will originate 
from wherever the group is 
playing. 


Rights to Pops 


NEC also has the rights to the 
Pops in 1955, not an inconsider- 
able item when it is remembered 
that the Pops is the best selling 
“light classical” orchestra on 
records and that Arthur Fied- 
ler’s name is better known nae 
tionally than that of many con- 
ductors of major orchestras, in- 
cluding our own Mr. Munch. 
‘When the Boston Symphony was 
on tour last spring, it sometimes 
played to smaller audiences than 
the debonair Fiedler had played 
‘to a month or two previously 
with his “tour” orchestra. 

Rights have also been ac- 
quired to the Esplanade Con- 
certs and the Tanglewood Fes- 
tival. . 

The advantages of this new 
arrangement are obvious. The 
city of Boston is a superlative 
cultural centre, as Bostonians 
have never forgotten; the coun- 
try-at-large may need remind- 
ing. 

To Lessen Deficit 

The deficit of the orchestra 
will be lessened, though the need 

for fund raising will continue. 
For the present the broadcasts 
will be on a_ sustaining basis; 
when and if a sponsor is found 
the orchestra will be paid more. 

More records will be _ sold. 
RCA can now devote its promo- 
tional skill to the Boston Sym- 
phony alone. It is no secret that 
RCA gave is own NBC Sym- 
phony recordings greater pub- 
licity. With the Philadelphia 
and the New York Philharmonic 
firmly in the Columbia fold, RCA 
can plug the remaining member 
of the big three with single- 


minded devotion. 


Yet the problems which face 
the successful completion of the 
first season of broadcasts are 

eat. . 

Y eeali ie will have to be de- 
signed with the greatest care, 
They must be satisfying to a 
radio audience which will hear 
only about 55 minutes of music 


and they must be designed t.1s6 
to make a unified concert in Syme 
phony Hall. It was done before 
when the orchestra was spone 
sored over the American Broade 
casting System by the John Hane 
cock Life Insurance Company, 
The New York Philharmonic has 
for years not transmitted the ene 
tire Carnegie Hall Sunday aftere 
noon concert. 

This is the greatest stumbling 
block. Much of the music in 
which Mr. Munch appears to best 
advantage is of the large choral 
variety, compositions which ree 
quire an entire evening. These, 
under the present broadcast 
schedule, will be impossible. 

Mr. Munch’s repertory is coms 
paratively limited, and while a 
Boston audience will take Sainte 
Saens week after week without 
audible protest, the question ree 
mains whether millions.of listene 
ers will be so patient. Of if 

American audiences are d 
manding more and more new 
works by American composers 
from their local orchestras. Mr, 
Munch has no enthusiasm for 
the compositions of our native 
composers except those that 
bear the Boulangerie imprint. He 
is now in a position.where his 
responsibility is even greater to 
the music of his adopted land; 
the Boston Symphony will be 
heard by millions weekly instead 
of a few thousand. 

Next season promises to be an 
interesting one and, we hope, 
a highly successful one as well, 

-~ssenninniseanichisn dieses 
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ese. | By CYRUS DURGIN | 
_. The big music news of the year, thus far, was the 
“announcement last week that Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will succeed next Fall to 
the broadcasting activity. hitherto carried on by Arturo 
Toscanini and the N. B. C. Symphony. All concerned in 
tie negotiations which. resulted: in this fortunate situa- 
tion deserve congratulation for the promptness and 
tidiness of the operation. Once the great Italian con- 
ductor had decided to terminate his active career, the 
news was made public at the appropriate time of his 
last concert. Within a fortnight the public was informed 


that these broadcasts would 


be replaced with the Satur- 


day evening concerts of the Boston Symphony. Thus 
there was no lengthy delay, no dragging interval of 


uncertainty. 


In a word, the news is wonder-' 


ful, and in this case even a Bos- 


tonian could hardly be regarded 


as partisan. The value of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra is known, 


the world over. 
- Publie Service 


carfini, a virtuoso orchestra for the 


to be at his disposal so long as he 
wished to continue his career. For 
17 years it flourished, and through 
the vitally important network 
facilities of N. B. C., the orchestra 


carried glorious performances to 
a vast public. When the time came 
that Toscanini felt he must retire, 
ars arrangem Weer to be 
made, _f JA, ake if 

I thi U: decisién to in- 
vite the Boston Symphony and Mr. 
Munch to take over the position 


of the N. B. C.’s most important is 
Symphonic instrument was alto- | 


casting privileges for the Pops, the 
Esplanade concerts and those of 
the Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
/wood. No other American or- 
chestra operates over such long 
and inclusive seasons, and there- 
fore no other orchestra could offer 


-}S0 much for’so many months to the 
The N. B. C. Symphony was 
created in 1937 for Arturo -Tos-' 


| Change in Regime 
virtuoso conducting genius. It was'| & & 


| occasions, there is a touch of sad- 


public through a coast-to-coast 
network of more than 200 stations. 


In all the rejoicings this news 


| Ress. That is the fact that the 
tall, thin, distinguished figure of 
manager G e Elbert Judd will 
not be seen at ymphony. Hall next 
‘Autumn. After nearly 40 years of 
association with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Mr. Judd has decided to 
retire to the beautiful countryside 
of New York state where he was) 
born and reared. . | 
That he feels it now time , to, 
leave thé post he has occupied so 
iI with what h 
iance, j 


‘gether wise and fortunate. Where- | 
éver radio is concerned, an _ ele- | 
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ministrator who worked quietly 
and left public acclaim to the 


“> Music director, There was not even 


an official] announcement of his 


resignation. Last Wednesday 


morning, when the musicians as- 
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N. B.C. Made Fine Choice 
in the Boston Symphony 


] . By CYRUS DURGIN | 
The big music news of the year, thus far, was the i THE 


announcement last Patan ‘gy pai eying Ra 

Boston Symphony Orchestra will succeed next Fa O 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


the broadcasting activity. hitherto carried on by Arturo 
Toscanini and the N. B. C. Symphony. Al! concerned in 
tie negotiations which resulted in this fortunate situa- 
tion deserve congratulation for the promptness and 
tidiness of the operation. Once the great Italian con- 
ductor had decided to terminate his active career, the 
news was made public at the appropriate time of his 
last concert. Within a fortnight the public was informed 
that these broadcasts would be replaced with the Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Boston Symphony. Thus 
there was no lengthy delay, no dragging interval of 


Tey 
unceriainty. casting privileges for the Pops, the 


In a word, the news is wonder- ‘Esplanade con 


ful, and in this case even a Bos- 
tonian could hardly be regarded 
&s partisan. The value of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra is known 
the world over. 


Public Service 
The N. B. C. Symphony was 


created in 1937 for Arturo Tos-' 
carfini, a virtuoso orchestra for the | 
virtuoso conducting genius. It was. 


to be at his disposal so long as he 


carried glorious performances to 
a vast public. When the time came 
that Toscanini felt he must retire, 
other eke, ./4 ad to be 


se nit OFS, Masa n to in- 


‘vite the Boston Symphony and Mr. 
‘Munch to take over the position 


certs and those of 
the Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
‘wood. No other American or- 
chestra operates over such long 
‘and inclusive seasons, and there- 
fore no other orchestra could offer 
sO much for so many months to the 
‘public through a coast-to-coast 
‘network of more than 200 Stations, 


Change in Regime 
In all the rejoicings this news 


| _ occasions, there is a touch of sad- 
wished to continue his career. For’ ness. That is the fact that the 
17 years it flourished, and through 
the vitally important network. 


facilities of N. B. C., the orchestr a’ not be seen at Symphony Hall next 


Autumn. After nearly 40 years of 


tall, thin, distinguished figure of 
manager George Elbert Judd wil] 


association with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Mr. Judd has decided to 
retire to the beautifu] countryside 
of New York state where he was 
born and reared. . 


That he feels it now time to: 


leave the post he has occupied so 
‘long with what has. been quiet 


of the N. B. C.’s most important |brilliance, is his decision. He will 


Symphonic instrument was alto- 
gether wise and fortunate. Where- 
ever radio is concerned, an ele- 


v 


\be missed, but he, the orchestra 
‘and those who have been close to} 
the operations of the Boston Sym-| 
?hony know full well that he de-| 


arts with a remarkable record of 


acity, fair dealing and fanatic, 


alty to the orchestra. 


Yr. Judd is a modest man, He| 


consistently and honestly 
€d the spotlight through all 


his Career, He con 


uncement of his 
Wednesday 


morning, when the musicians as.- 
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N. B.C. Made Fine Choice 
in the Boston Symphony 


‘ _ By CYRUS DURGIN 


The big music news of the year, thus far, was the 
announcement last week that Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will succeed next Fall to 
the broadcasting activity. hitherto carried on by Arturo 
Toscanini and the N. B. C. Symphony. All concerned in 
tie negotiations which resulted: in this fortunate situa- 
tion deserve congratulation for the promptness and 


tidiness of the operation. Once the great Italian con- 
ductor had decided to terminate his active career. the 
news was made public at the appropriate time of his 
last concert. Within a fortnight the public was informed 
that these broadcasts would be replaced with the Satur- 
day evening concerts of the Boston Symphony. Thus 


there was no lengthy delay, no dragging interval of 


uncertainty. 


In a word, the news is wonder- 
ful, and in this case even a Bos- 
tonian could hardly be regarded 
as partisan. The value of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra is known 
the world over. 


Public Service 
The N. B. C. Symphony was 


created in 1937 for Arturo Tos- 
carfini, a virtuoso orchestra for the | 
virtuoso conducting genius. It was. 


to be at his disposal so long as he 
wished to continue his career. For 


carried glorious performances to 
a vast public. When the time came 
that Toscanini felt he must retire, 
other shedhe, ./4 ad to be 


ma it OS Masa n to in- 


| vite the Boston Symphony and Mr. 
‘Munch to take over the position 


casting privileges for the Pops, the 
‘Esplanade concerts and those of 
the Berkshire Festival at Tangle- 
‘wood. No other American or- 
chestra operates over such long 


{and inclusive seasons, and there- 


’ 


|fore no other orchestra could offer 


so much for so many months to the 


‘public through a coast-to-coast 
‘network of more than 200 stations 


Change in Regime 
In all the rejoicings this news 


| occasions, there is a touch of sad- 


hess. That is the fact that the 
17 years it flourished, and through 


the vitally important network 


facilities of N. B. C., the orchestr @' not be seen at Symphony Hall next 


‘Autumn. After nearly 40 years of 


tall, thin, distinguished figure of 
manager George Elbert Judd wil] 


association with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Mr. Judd has decided to 
retire to the beautiful countryside 
of New York state where he was 
born and reared. . 


That he feels it now time , to, 


leave the post he has occupied so 
jong with what has been quiet 
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‘States that in addition to the Wi 
‘ter concerts at Symphony Hall 
on tour. N. B. C. will have br 
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Five Years of Concerts 


Pores MUNCH completes in the spring of 1954 his fifth 

season as the Music Director of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. It has been for the Orchestra a period of great activity and 
growth: 

Tue ‘Open Rewearsats’’ have been added to the four series of 
concerts in Boston, which are fully subscribed. Now in their 
third year, these Rehearsals make the Orchestra accessible to 
students and visitors to Boston. 


Broapcasts, since the autumn of 1951, include the 48 complete 
programs of the Friday-Saturday series. They are heard over the 
FM educational radio station WGBH (located in Symphony Hall), 
of which this Orchestra is a member. 


Recorpincs have been made and released each year by RCA 
Victor whereby the Boston Symphony Orchestra of the present can 
be generally known. Records made under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
direction are being pressed in LP form. 


A Tour oF Evropz, the first by this Orchestra, was made in the 
spring of 1952 with triumphant results under the sponsorship of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom and the U. S. Department of 
State. 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR was made in the spring of 1953 
when cities in the South and West heard the Orchestra ‘‘live’’ for 
the first time. 


The Summer Concerts of the Berkshire Festival at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, have been expanded for the summer of 1954 to six 
full weeks in response to an ever-growing public at Tanglewood. 
At the same time, the free outdoor Esplanade concerts are given on 
the Charles River Embankment in Boston under Arthur Fiedler’s 
direction, and these too have been expanded to six weeks. 

The Boston Pors Concerts, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, in 
Symphony Hall are given in May and June. In the winters of 
1953 and 1954 The Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, directed by Mr. 
Fiedler, has made extensive tours of this country. 


The total of concerts for the season 1953-54 (exclusive o f the Pops Tour) 
as 277. ) 


COMPOSERS AND WORKS 
PERFORMED THROUGH FIVE SEASONS 
(Friday-Saturday Series) 


The repertory for five years, counting only the Friday-Saturday 
series, Shows 408 performances of works by 104 composers. 


BEETHOVEN (29)* 


The Nine Symphonies; The Piano Concertos, Nos. 4, 5; The Violin Concerto; 
The Overtures to Egmont, Fidelio, Leonore, Nos. 2, 3; Suite from Die Geschopfe des 
Prometheus Ballet; String Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131 (transcription). 


MOZART (25) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 31, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41; The Piano Concertos, K. 271, 
450, 456, 467; The Violin Concertos, K. 216, 271A; Divertimento, K. 136; Serenade, 
K. 361; Adagio and Fugue, K. 546; Overtures to Die Entfiihrung, Figaro; Airs from 
Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte; Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477. 


BACH (23) 


The Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 2, 3, 6; The Suites, Nos. 2, 3; The Piano Concerto 
in D minor; The Violin Concerto in A minor; The Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew; The Passion According to St. John; Christmas Oratorio; Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor; Sinfonia, Cantata No. 29; Chorale No. 35; The Art of F ugue, 


BRAHMS (21) 
The Four Symphonies; The Two Piano Concertos; The Violin Concerto; Tragic 
Overture; The Piano Quartet in G minor (orchestrated); ‘“Haydn’’ Variations. 
RAVEL (17 ) 


Daphnis et Chloé Ballet, both Suites; Rapsodie Espagnole; Le Tombeau de Cou- 
perin; Ma Mére l’Oye; La Valse; Bolero; Shéhérazade; Tzigane; Valses Nobles et 
sentimentales; Don Quichotte & Dulcinée. 


BERLIOZ (13) 


Fantastic Symphony; Romeo and Juliet; The Damnation of Faust; Harold in Italy; 
L'Enfance du Christ; Requiem; The Trojans (Excerpts); Overtures to The Corsair, 
Beatrice et Bénédict. 


WAGNER (12) 


Tristan und Isolde’ (Prelude and Liebestod); Die Meistersinger (Excerpts, Act 3); 
Gotterdiimmerung (Excerpts, Acts 1, 3); Overtures to The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhiiuser; Preludes to Parsifal, Die Meistersinger; A Siegfried Idyll; A Faust 
Overture. 


TCHAIKOVSKY (11) 


The Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, 6; The Piano Concerto No. 1; The Violin Concerto; 
Italian Capriccio; ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ Overture-Fantasia. 


HAYDN (10) 


The Symphonies, Nos. 93, 95, 100, 101, 103, 104; Cello Concerto; Sinfonie 
Concertante; Overture to L’Isola Disabitata. 


ee RR 


*The numbers in parentheses refer to the performance of works by each composer, counting repetitions. 
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HANDEL (10) 


Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 4, and Op. 6, No. 10; Concerto in F major for 2 Wind 
Choirs and Strings; Organ Concertos, No. 13, and Op. 7, No. 4; Water Music: 
Fireworks Suite; Concerto for Viola (Casadesus); Suite from I] Pastor Fido. 


STRAUSS (10) 


Symphonia Domestica; Death and Transfiguration; Don Quixote; Till Eulenspiegel; 
Don Juan; Ein Heldenleben; Suite from Der Rosenkavalier; Divertimento (after 


Couperin). 
DEBUSSY (10) 


La Mer; Saint Sébastien (Excerpts); L’aprés-midi d’un Faune; Two Nocturnes; 
Printemps; Ibéria; Gigues; Jeux; Six épigraphes antiques. 


HONEGGER (10) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 1, 2, 5; Jeanne d’Arc au Bficher; La Danse des Morts; Pacific 
231; Monopartita; Prelude, Fugue and Postlude. 


SCHUBERT (9) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 8; Rosamunde (Overture, Excerpts); Mass in G 
major. 


SIBELIUS (9) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6; Pohjola’s Daughter; Finlandia; Origin of Fire. 


BARTOK (9) 
Dance Suite for Orchestra; Concerto for Orchestra; Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta; Viola Concerto; Violin Concerto; Deux Images; Suite from The 
Miraculous Mandarin. 
SCHUMANN (8) 


The Symphonies, Nos. 1, 2, 4; Piano Concerto; Overtures to Genoveva, Manfred. 


STRAVINSKY (8) 
Danses Concertantes; Firebird; Petrouchka; Le Baiser de la Fée; Jeu de Cartes, Le 
Sacre du Printemps; Oedipus Rex. 


ROUSSEL (8) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 3, 4; Bacchus et Ariane; Piano Concerto; Suite, The Spider's 
Feast. 
MENDELSSOHN (7) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 3, 4, 5; The Violin Concerto; Overtures to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Hebrides. 
PROKOFIEFF (7) 


The Symphonies, Nos. 5, 6, 7; Classical Symphony; Piano Concerto No. 3; Suite, 
Chout; Love for Three Oranges (Excerpts). 


MILHAUD (7) 


Suite Concertante; Symphony No. 1; Suite No. 2; Introduction et Marche Funébre; 
Kentuckiana; Piano Concerto No. 4; Création du Monde. 
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MAHLER (6) 
The Symphonies, Nos. 4, 5, 9, 10 (Adagio); Songs of a Wayfarer; The Song of the 


Earth. 
HINDEMITH (5) 


Mathis der Maler; Nobilissima Visione; Symphonic Dances; Organ Concerto, Op. 
46, No. 2; Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by Weber. 


SAINT-SAENS (5) 


symphony No. 3; Violin Concerto No. 3; Piano Concerto No. 3; Overture to La 


Princesse Jaune. 
COPLAND (4) 
Appalachian Spring; Statements; The Quiet City; Piano Concerto. 


BARBER (4) 
symphony No. 2; Adagio for Strings; Overture, The School for Scandal. 


FAURE (4) 
Prelude to Pénélope; Pélléas et Mélisande Suite; Dolly (orchestrated). 


PISTON (4) 


Symphony No. 4; Toccata; Second Suite for Orchestra; Fantasy for English Horn 
and Harp, with Strings. 
BLOCH (3) 


Concerto Grosso, No. 2; Piano Concerto Symphonique; Baal Shem. 


DVORAK (3) 
Cello Concerto; Symphony No. 4 


FRANCK (3) 


symphony in D Minor; Symphonic Piece from Redemption; Suite from Psyché. 


GLUCK (3) 
Overture to Alceste; Arias from Orfeo and Alceste. 


d’INDY (3) 


Symphony No. 2; Introduction to Fervaal: Symphony for Orchestra and Piano ona 
French Mountain Song. 
LALO (3) 


Symphonie Espagnole; Cello Concerto; Overture to Le Roi d’Ys. 


RACHMANINOFE (3) 


Piano Concertos, Nos. 2, 3. 


ROSSINI (3) 


Overtures to L'Italiana in Algeri, Semiramide, La Gazza Ladra. 


WEBER (3) 
Overtures to Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, Oberon. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS (3) 


Fantasia on the Old 104th Psalm Tune; Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis; 
Two Piano Concerto in C major. 
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CHABRIER 

De .tius 

Foss 
MarTINU 
MovussorGskY 
SCHOENBERG 


SCHUMAN 


SHOSTAKOVITCH . 


AUBER . 
BaRRAUD 
BERG 
BERGER 
BizeT 
BoroODIN . 
BRITTEN . 
BRUCKNER 
Busonl!. 
CHAUSSON 
CHERUBINI . 
CIMAROSA 
CouPERIN 
CRESTON . 
DIAMOND 
Duxas 
DuTILLEUX 
ELGAR 

DE FALLA 


FRESCOBALDI 


GapsRIELI, G. . 


Gaprigii, A. 


Composers REPRESENTED BY Two Works 


Bourée Fantasque; Joyeuse Marche. 

Marche Caprice; Summer Night on the River. 

Piano Concerto No. 2; Song of Anguish. 

Symphony No. 1; Piano Concerto No. 3. 

Pictures at an Exhibition; Night on Bald Mountain. 


Music to Accompany a Cinema Scene; Chamber Symphony. 


. Symphony No. 3; Violin Concerto. 
. Symphonies, No. 1, 5. 


Composrrs REPRESENTED BY ONE WoRK 


_ Overture to La Muette de Portici. 


Le Mystére des Saints Innocents, for Chorus and Orchestra. 


Der Wein, Concert Aria. 

Ideas of Order. 

Symphony in C major. 

Polovtzian Dances from Prince Igor. 

Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by Frank Bridge. 
Symphony No. 7. 

Berceuse élégiaque. 


Symphony in B flat major. 


. Overture to Anacreon. 
. Overture to I] Matrimonio Segreto. 


. Overture and Allegro from the Suite, La Sultane. 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 35. 


. Symphony No. 3. 


L’Apprenti Sorcier. 
Symphony. 
‘‘Enigma”’ Variations, Op. 36. 


._ Three Dances from The Three-Cornered Hat. 


Four Pieces. 
Sonata Pian e Forte (from Sacrae Symphoniae) 


La Battaglia. 


GHEDINI 
HAIBFF 
HARRIS. 
HARSANYI 
[BERT 
JoLtveT 
KABALEVSKY 
KLAMI 


LiszT 


LOPATNIKOFF . 


MADETOJA 


MARTIN 


MENNIN . 


MEssIAEN 


NABOKOV 
NIELSEN . 
PRITZNER 
PIPER . 

PouLENC 
RABAUD 

RAMEAU . 


READ 


REGER 


Rimsky-Korsakov. 


RIVIER 
SAMAZEUILH 
SMETANA 


SMIT 


TcHEREPNIN, A. 


THOMPSON 
THOMSON 
Tocr 
VIVALDI . 
WAGENAAR 


WALTON . 


Architetture, Concerto for Orchestra. 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 
Kentucky Spring. 

Symphony in C. 

Concerto for Flute and Orchestra. 
Concerto for Onde Martenot and Orchestra. 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra. 
Vipusessa Kéynti. 

A Faust Symphony. 

Divertimento for Orchestra, Op. 34. 
Sammon Ryésté. 


Concerto for Seven Wind Instruments, Timpani, Percussion 
and String Orchestra. 


, 


Symphony No. 5. 


Turangalila Symphony for Piano, Onde Martenot and Or- 
chestra. 


La Vita Nuova, Concerto for Soprano, Tenor, and Orchestra. 
Symphony No. 5. 

Three Preludes from Palestrina, Musical Legend. 
Symphony No. 3. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 

La Procession Nocturne, Symphonic Poem. 

Suite from the Opera, Dardanus. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony, Dance Symphony. 
A Romantic Suite, Op. 125. 

Suite from Le Cog d'Or. 

Violin Concerto. 

Nuit, Poem for Orchestra. 

Overture to The Bartered Bride. 

Overture: The Parcae. 

Piano Concerto No. 2. 

Symphony No. 3. 

Louisiana Story, Suite for Orchestra.. 

Symphony No. 2. 

Concerto in D minor. 

Symphony No. 4. 

Symphony No. 1. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


OF 


Composers AMERICAN BY BirTH OR LONG RESIDENCE 


INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAMS 


SAMUEL BarBErR (4) Avexe! Haterr Leo Smit 


ARTHUR BERGER Roy Harris Howarp SwANsOn* 


Ernest Biocs (3) N1ko.ai LopatNIKOFF ALEXANDER ICHEREPNING 


Aaron Cop.anp (4) Peter MENNIN Ernst Tocu 

Paut CresTON Nixoiar Nasoxov RANDALL [THOMPSON 
Henry CoweEt* Water Piston (4) VirGit THOMSON 
Davip D1AMOND GARDNER READ BERNARD WAGENAAR 


Luxas Foss (2) WILLIAM SCHUMAN (2) 


36 works by 23 composers 


*Works performed in other than the Friday-Saturday series. 


Bon 


(suUEsST CONDUCTORS 


Ernest ANSERMRET FEeRENC FRIcsAy 
Sir THomas BegcHAM SERGE KoussgeviTzKy 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN Prerre Monrevux 


Guipo CANTELLI G. WaLitacz WoopwortH 


Samuel Barber, Lukas Foss, Darius Milhaud, Gardner Read, Virgil Thomson, and 
Bernard Wagenaar have conducted their own compositions. 
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Charles Munch and Five Years of y 
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a | By RUDOLPH ELIE 
) ~ Last night Some time after ten o’clock a tall, athletic looking 
Sort of man with silver grey hair, a warm but always reserved 

ile and keen but weary. blue eyes, changed to his street clothes 


in the Green Room .of Symphony Hall, swiftly descended the stairs, 
fe into his car and was driven to h 


his home in Milton. There may 


ave been something of a reception for him in the Green Room 


before’ he left but if so it was not arranged by him; Charles 


‘Munch, more than anything else, deplores receptions, dinners and 


public functions of any 


kind, So, last night, without ceremony, he 


concluded his fifth season as the conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra and prepared to returned home to Paris for a vaca- 


tion. 


As the fifth season came to 
anéend it was very clear that 
Charles Munch had overcome, 
for good and all, the all but in- 
superable obstacle of following 
in the footsteps of a great and 
beloved predecessor. It was also 
very Clear that he had done it 
in the most difficult possible Way: 
from the stage at Symphony 
Hall alone. 

For never once, in the five 
years, has he ever sought to ac- 
complish the task with offstage 

ial activities or by making 
contact with admirers. He has 
taken no part in the cultural life 
of ‘the community nor has he 
identified himself with any civic 
promotions, projects or pro- 
grams. He has adopted no 
musical causes, such as further- 
ing indigenous music, nor has he 
sought by any means other than 
purely musical to establish him- 
self in the public eye or heart, 

He _has, indeed, hardly ever 
been seen in public places 
(though he is well known in. the 
art galleries and, as a connois- 
seur, picks up occasional prints), 
He never attends the theater, 
never makes a speech, seldom 
turns up at a concert he is not 
conducting, and rarely ventures 
forth into the local world at all. 
When he does he looks—and is— 
acutely uncomfortable. 

Yet the fact is Charles Munch 
is an exceedingly sociable and 
gregarious man, known to _ his 
intimates as a charming guest 
and a delightful companion. To 
visit him in ‘his country home in 
‘Milton is to be captivated by his 
‘warmth and his humor, as well 
las his immense cultivation and 


lhis wide ranging interests, which 
include everything from golf to 
‘a consuming attachment for lit- 
erature and art. The principal 
barrier to him is the English 
language: His English today is 


vastly improved but serviceable 
largely for workday communica- 
tion. He does not understand the 
higher inflexions of the language, 
nor could he be expected to. He 
is thus reserved to the point of 
caution in whatever he says, and 
finds the exchanging of compli- 
ments and pleasantries an ordeal, 
especially since he deplores them 
to begin with. 


There is good reason to believe 
that it could, however and were 
Charles Munch perhaps 20 years 
younger than he is, it almost 
certainly would, What stands in 
the way of Mr, Munch ever be- 
coming as closely identified with 
the city and his musical public 
as most of his predecessors qur- 
ing their careers here, is the very 
thing that stands in his way in 
terms of social activities, This 
may be summed up in one small 
but familiar phrase: Too much 
work, 


Today the Boston Symphony 
is the busiest Symphony orches- 
tra in the world, All told, it gives 
something like 132 concerts a 
Season excluding the 56 of the 
Pops season and the 29 of the 
Esplanade. Of these, Mr, Munch 
conducts more than 100 himself, 
which means he appears In public 
an average of about three times 
a week in a 32-week season. 

Added to this are four and 
sometimes more weekly rehears- 
alg during which he is unsparing 
of his energies. To this labor may 


be added such necessary activi- 
tles as program planning, study- 
ing and appraising the endless 
new scores submitted to him, 
auditioning musicians and solo. 
ists listening to composers read 
their works at the piano, discuss- 
ing orchestra personnel problems 
and situations with the orchestra 
committee, making plans for the 
‘seasons _ ahead, memorizing 
Scores old and new (for he usually 
conducts without a score), work- 
‘Ing with the management on 
matters of policy, and attending 
to the thousand details of his 
world-wide career (for he will] 
appear as guest conductor in 
many European cities this sum- 
mer, including Edinburgh), The, 
wonder thus, is not that Mr. | 
Munch has not made personal] | 
contact with his audiences, but | 
that anyone ever could. | 
What, then, has been his 
achievement in these five years? 
First of all, he has brought a 
new Boston Symphony—for with 


perhaps 30 new young American 


eB ee . 


musicians in it today it is a new 
orchestra—to a level of technical] 
proficiency unequalled anywhere. 
With it he has achieved a purity 
of tone that is lighter but no less 
beautiful that it ever was. He 
has achieved an esprit de corps, 
a morale and a cooperative atti- 
tude of a remarkable character 
among the personnel of the or- 
chestra without sacrificing dis- 
cipline or Jetting down the bars 
that must exist between conduc- 
tor and orchestra. fev. Mys*sy 
He has, moreover, demon- 
strated himself to be a re-crea- 
tive musician of the widest ca- 
pacities. There is no music in 
the repertoire, save perhaps that 
of Mahler and Bruckner, that is 
outside his ken, though he has 
shown little partiality for Sibel- 
ius. Contrary to some, he has 
not emphasized French music, 
nor has he ignored American mu- 
sic unduly. To be sure he has 
not explored Italian music to any, 
special degree here, and has oc- 
casionally elected to do over- 
tures of no particular conse- 
quence, 
During his term of office 


er oe 


the orchestra has achieved its 
greatest reputation outside _the 
city. With Monteux as associate, 
Mr. Murch undertook the first 


European tour of the orchestra 
as sponsored by the Congress of 
Cultural Freedom and the U. S. 


Department of State, and those 
of us privileged to accompany 
the tour saw nothing but the 


most fantastic triumphs every- 
where. Last season, in an equally | 
triumphant tour, he led the 
orchestra on its first general tour 
of the United States, | 

It was Mr. Munch who pro-' 
posed the series of Open Re- 
hearsals for students, a series of 
the greatest importance, and Mr. 
Munch who suggested a longer 
series of an expanded season at 
Tanglewood, which will continue 
for six weeks this summer. And| 
it was Mr. Munch and the Boston 
Symphony orchestra that got the 
ripest musical plum of all—the 
nationwide radio hookup left by) 
the disbanding of the great NBC 
orchestra, an achievement that} 
can leave no doubt that in five’ 
years, this retiring and appall-| 
ingly modest musician, has' 
already found a secure niche in 
the Symphony Hall of Fame. . | 
and a home in the hearts of the 
people of Boston. 
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Salute to Mp. Judd 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra in its seventy-three 
years of existence has had ten Conductors — and only three 
Managers. The third of these, Mr. George Elbert Judd, 
after nearly forty years of association with the Orchestra, 
and its Manager for the second half of that period — all 
but one of twenty years — is about to retire through a widely 
regretted resignation. ‘Ivhis will take effect after the end of 
the 1954 Tanglewood season. His successor will be Mr. 
T. D. Perry, Jr., Assistant Manager since 1946. 


Mr. Judd’s whole-hearted devotion to the interests of 
the Orchestra, from the lower to the highest levels of its 
business management, has lasted for more than half of its 
entire history. It is a matter of no common concern to lovers 
of music both in Boston and wherever our Orchestra has 
practised its art. 


A native of Stamford, New York, now in his sixty-eighth 
year, Mr. Judd was graduated from Harvard College in 
1911, and spent the three ensuing years in Washington as 
secretary to the Honorable Andrew J. Peters, then a Mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts. In 1914 he became 
assistant secretary to Major Henry L. Higginson. In the 
next year he went to Symphony Hall, as secretary to Charles 
A. Ellis, Manager of the Orchestra since its beginning. 
When Mr. Ellis was succeeded in 1918 by William H. Bren- 
nan, Mr. Judd became Assistant Manager, and on Mr. 
Brennan’s death in 1935, became Manager himself. ‘Thus a 
long continuity of aim and tradition has been illustrated in 
the management of the Orchestra by one who began to 
serve under the direction both of its first Manager and of 


its Founder. 





TIGHT BINDING 


Mr. Judd has 


finite patience, 


Provided. It has 





Miss Anthony Soloist in Ibert Concerto 


By Harold Rogers | fect on the listener, that it is an; heard yesterday—the first per. 
Charles Munch has chalked | inspired _ a aa Mga hag coy pained | neg ri the year * boi 
at a as tragic. . re- phony of Jacques ert’s: Con- 
up another premiere this une calls the anguished outbursts certo for Flute and Orchestra, 
the first performance in the /heard in Honegger’s Fifth Sym- | Doriot Anthony, now in her sec- 
United «States of Henri Dutil- | phony—in sound, if not in gen- lond season as first flutist of the 
oR ie ny, composed in | ius. Honegger’s Fifth, however,| orchestra, scored an exciting 
~ ‘ — = oe nae 
_ In the f- 72% of this dif- | 
ficult work Mr. Munch resorted jing. Something great and good 
to a novel rehearsal technique. emerges from the trial. 
After he had your bee Bhage n08~ |. Dutilleux has given us suffer- 
ton Symphony Orc ” ra in sec= ing without purification, The 
Gara Re Sta ic 
Pye Dy a Clever materialist, rather, To the accompaniment of a 
phony Hall stage. The musicians than by a composer divinely in- | small orchestra ae played. the 
were then asked to listen to aspired. He calls to mind the|three-movement work in a way 
tape recording of a Kur opean | verse by Tennyson— “An infant | that was astonishing for prodig- 
performance. Thus they were crying in the night, An infant} jous technique and fullness of 
able to hear how the symphony | crying for the light.” But the | beautiful tone. She reminded one 
MUMSEEt a toucther foc the fest | ei oh ety line—“And with no|of the central figure in Walter 
. janguage but a cry’”—does not | Piston’s ballet, “The Incredible 
sore : er cs a apply, for Dutilleux has found | Flutist’! 
wih ear SS taeak is woliahed a keenly expressive musical; This facile, entertaining little 
Sitamance home — ge yao language, one that keeps the ear | concerto was turned out by Ibe. 
He |}in 1934 for Marcel Moyse,. to 


| ‘in constant fascination. 
yesterday afternoon, The work | | 


gives the listener a clear sense| triumph as the soloist. The at- 
of purification through suffer- tractive young lady, much: ad- 
| mired by her colleagues for her 
musicianship and her winning 
personality, appeared in a black, 
a ait gown. 


Lmevesls Dutilleux as a young 
‘composer of talent and original- 
‘ity. Now 37, he is a staff com- 


| simply uses this language to cry 
for light that never comes, 


PRA Lear 


whom it is dedicated. and who 
first played it. It is saucy, often 
‘syncopated after the manner of 


| poser of the French Radiodiffu- | Symphonic jazz, and the middle 

| | movement recalls a lazy alter- 
‘noon amid Greek columns in a 
'Maxfield Parish painting. Miss 
Anthony was called four or 
five times to the stage to accept 
her bravas, 
| Mr. Munch opened with an 
indifferent reading of Mendels-~ 
'sohn’s Overture to “A Midsum- 
i'mer Night’s Dream,” and he 

‘closed with an electric perform- 


and disillusionment, though! .nce of Ravel’s “Daphnis_ et 


technically it is put together | G96” Suite No. 2. Every time 
With excellent craitsmanship. Mr. Munch plays this work it 
; trae arpa . . } a ‘becomes more refined, more in- 
1S 1yYr ana saa, as a lonely | tense, more delightful. 

and melancholy melody that te yA ts ann 
sings like someone alone under | 

the stars on a moonless night. | 

The Finale—con variazioni— 

opens with strong, substantial 

chords, but develops in a rather 

disparate, jerky fashion. It is 

difficult to extract any meaning 

from the expostulatory treat- 

ment, A mysterious’ tension 

builds up, after which the music 

falls away into a quiet, lyrical | 

passage, and then arrives at a. 

serene ending. | 

| ae te : 

| Perhaps Dutilleux has sub- | 

‘consciously responded to the | 

mental atmosphere of postwar 


| disillusionment that prevails in 


ee 


_France, Yet with all of France’s 
problems as a country, her 
‘young composers are neverthe- 
less producing music that is 
more significant than that writ- 
ten in almost any other country 
—with the possible exception of 
the United States. | 

Another first performance was | 


! 
] 
f 





Symphony Aid 
Sought in Hub 


By Mary Handy 
Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


The 72-year-old Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra needs—for its 
welfare and survival—more tan- 
gible appreciation from the Bos- 
ton community. 

The orchestra has won world- 
wide acclaim and was enthusi- 
astically received on_ recent 
tours from Berlin, Germany, to 


San Francisco. It‘now requires . 


such support at home. 

Business and industry are be- 
ing called upon to consider the 
orchestra’s value to the entire 
community. 

The orchestra now faces the 
greatest gap between expenses 
and receipts since it was founded 
in 1881. “Our financial picture 
presents more of a challenge 
than ever in the past,” George E. 


Judd, business manager, said to- 
day.” [2~Po 5S normal. 
Special Invitation 

Hard-pressed orchestras in De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
and San Francisco have recently 
found business and _ industry 
ready to help them. Trustees: of 
the Boston Symphony are hoping 
to arouse similar support. 

Business and civic leaders 
have been invited to an orches- 
tra rehearsal this afternoon. 
After the rehearsal they will 
hear Harvard’s president, Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, discuss the 
relation of civic leaders to a 
city’s cultural institutions. 

A new evaluation of the cul- 
tural and economic value to Bos- 
ton of its world-renowned or- 
chestra could help eliminate the 
growing deficit, the trustees an- 
ticipate. 

All over the nation, cultural 
and educational institutions, 
confronted with extreme finan- 
cial problems, are turning to 
business corporations for tax- 
free gifts. 

Continuance of the American 
way of life, with educational and 
cultural institutions privately 
financed without government 


subsidy, depends upon the co- 
operation of the diverse elements 


of a community many leaders 
feel. 


‘Friends’ Remembered 


As the American economy 
changes, and the large fortunes 
of the past generations become 
less numerous, other means of 
support for orchestras beside in- 
dividual donations must be 
found, 


In its appeal to the com- 
munity, the Boston Symphony 
is also remembering its 3,100 
individual “friends” who -gave 
$85,000 last year. It is hoping 
to increase their numbers, both 
from among the music lovers 
who sit in the seats of Symphony 
Hall and those who listen to the 
concerts:at home by radio. 

Present financial picture of the 
orchestra is this: 

Deficits of the last five years 
have used up all unrestricted 
legacies and gifts, and $37,000 
of this years’ income has gone to 
pay last year’s debts. 

The annual budget is $1,500,- 
000, Of this, about $1,000,000 is 
paid from concert receipts, 
$150,000 to $200,000 from royal- 
ties on records, some $40,000 
from earnings on endowment, 
and $50,000 from such. miscel- 
laneous earnings as use of Sym- 
phony Hall. The balance must 
come from donations, 

To bring in more revenue, 
ticket prices have been raised 
twice in the past five years, 


High Standards 


The musicians work more days 
and give more concerts than in 
any other American symphony 
orchestra. Trustees are deter- 
mined that financial want must 
not lower the high standards of 
rehearsals and performance. 

For 45 weeks the orchestra 
is busy with concerts in Boston, 


Cambridge, Providence, and 


New York. Its members give the 
annual festival at Tanglewood, 
the Esplanade and Pops con- 
certs. Recently it has toured 
both Europe and the United 
States. 

Not only do the musicians 
work hard. They are heard in 
Boston alone by an unparalleled 
number of series ticket holders. 
Nowhere else in Europe or 
America do 10,000 music lovers 
hold series tickets. 

During the last two years, the 
Symphony has been heard on 
Fridays and Saturdays by thou- 
sands more listeners over station 
WGBH-FM. No other symphoyy 
orchestra in the nation, it is be- 
lieved, gives so many full-length 
radio performances. 

From this great wealth of en- 
richment and inspiration to the 
community, the orchestra is 
hoping to find the answer to its 
financial problems, 


$750,000 Drive 
For Symonony 


(Continued from First Page) 


Michael T. Kelleher, a trustee, | 
reported that shortly after yes-| 
terday's meeting was scheduled’ 
he received a personal check for! 
$1,000 from Harold D. Hodgkin-| 
son, general manager of Filene’s, | 
and another for $500 from Frank ' 
Sawyer, head of the Checker| 
Taxi Co. dont 

Kelleher will direct the drive} 
among business organizations | 
while that among individuals will 
be dinected by a fellow trustee, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins. | 

Of the new fund drive Kelleher| 
said: “It’s on the move. We're 


going to keep this the best or-| 


chestra in the world.” 
BUDGET: FACTS 

He made a brief special tribute 
to Adrian O’Keeffe, president of 
First National Stores, Daniel 
Bloomfield, executive vice-presl- 
dent of the Boston Retail Trade 
Board, and Peter Fuller, son ol 
the former governor. 


Won't Reduce Quality 


Cabot and Michael T. Kelleher, 
aiso a Symphony trustee and 
former Fire Commissioner of Bos- 
ton, were the principal speakers 
at this meeting, which was another 
step in the campaign to enlist 
financial support of business in 


the New England area. 


“The Boston Symphony is one 
of the great orchestras of the 


world; we need help and we are 


going to get it, with all your help,” 
Said Kelleher. “We are not going 
to iet the orchestra go, or cut 
down the number or quality of 
musicians. 

“By 1954 I think we shall have 
worked out a method whereby 
some businesses, such as banks, 
now prevented from giving money, 
will be able to do so. I am happy 
fo report that through the efforts 
of Daniel Bloomfield, head of the 
Retail Trade Board, the stores of 
Boston have agreed to permit 
solicitation of funds in the stores. 

want also to thank Herbert 
Fenderson of the City of Boston 
law department for his efforts 
which ted to action upon the part 
of Mayor Hynes and the City of 
Boston in exempting the Sym- 
chony Hall property from taxes 
That will save us $384.000 this year. 

“Tust today Harold D. Hodgkin- 
son sent us a personal gift of $1000 
That is new money for the orches- 
tra, This had nothing to do with 


‘Filene’s: that gift will come later, 


1 have to thank, also, Krank Saw- 
yer of the Checker Taxi Company 
for $500. more new money for the 
orchestra. We have been helped, 
too. by Adrian O’Keefe of the First 
National Stores—one of the early 
contributors: by Peter Fuller, pres- 
ident of the Boston Cadillac 
agency. for his father, Alvan T. 
Fuller: Peter Fuller was respon- 
sible for the Jarge advertisement 
which appeared in the Boston 
newspapers today. The Polaroid 
Company, too, has been helpful.” 

All of the donors and others 
named by Kelleher present at the 
meeting, as were Ralph Lowell 


president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company; Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, Francis W. Hatch, 
Edward A. Taft, M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe and Philip R. Allen of the 
Boston Symphony trustees and 
Jerome D, Greene. 

Before the mecting the guests 


‘listened to a rehearsal of Lalo’s 


J.e mb ol 





Symphonie Kspagnoie, conuucicu 
by Charles Munch, with Ruth Pos- 
selt as violin soloist. Munch 
addressed the gathering: | 

“Gentlemen: Thank you for com- 
ing. I wish to tell you that I have 
conducted many orchestras In my 
lifetime, but not one is so close to 
my heart as the Boston Symphony. 
'I hope it will be close to your 
‘hearts, also.” 

In this campaign for funds, 
Kelleher will seek contributions 
from business firms, while Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins will solicit indi- 
viduals. | 


of the orchestra to be able to set 
its’ standards and policies with- 
out compromise. For 20 years 
now, the orchestra has needed 


and sought wider and wider sup- 
port, and hand in hand with this 
expanded support has gone ex- 
panded service to the community. 


In 1929, Arthur Fiedler was able 
to start the free Esplanade con- 
certs, backed by a few friends, in- 
cluding several trustees of the or- 
chestra. In 1936, the orchestra 


Symphony Orchestra 


Boston Must Aid Great Organization 
for Reasons Reported Here by Trustee 


By FRANCIS W. HATCH 


(Ed. Note: Mr. Hatch is a trustee of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra.) 


Not since the old Music Hall 
was condemned in the 1890's, 
which threatened to leave the 
Boston Symphony without a 


home, has there been such a 
furor about saving the orchestra. 
Boston then rose to the occasion 
and its citizens provided the 
funds with which to build Sym- 
phony Hall, involving an outlay 
of about $700,000. At that time 
the founder of the orchestra, 
Major Higginson, was still living 
and taking care of all operating 
deficits. It was not until after 
World war I when Mr. Higgin- 
son, already past 80, turned the 
orchestra over to a board of 
trustees that any further finan- 
cial assistance was asked from 
the citizens of Boston. 

In fact, in the ’20s, most of the 
money needed was raised pri- 
vately and it was not until the 
°30s that wide public support was 
sought. a 2© ~33 

It was the great good fortune. 
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added to its world reputation 
by the establishment of the Berk- 
shire Festival, now the most im- 
portant summer Festival in the 
world. In 1940 it started the one 
and only music school supported 
by an orchestra. During all this 
period the orchestra has continued 
to add to the number of concerts 
it gives in Boston in the symphony 
season, until now, with its sym- 
phony concerts, Pops, Esplanade. 
Festival, and tours, it gives ap- 
proximately two concerts in every 
three days throughout the year. 

As if this were not enough, it now 
helps to carry the running cost of| 
radio station WGBH over which. 
Greater Boston, in fact an area 
with a radius of 65 miles, can hear 
two full Symphony | broadcasts 
each week, another unprecedented 
public service. 


The Boston Post has told this ex- 
panding story again and again, in 
its daily news columns and its Sun- 
day feature stories. One article by 
Eleanor Roberts was entitled 
‘‘Music for the Millions.’”’ The Post 
was one of the first to point out 


that symphony music now at- 
tracts more people annually than. 
professional baseball. 

Literally thousands of people’ 
‘help support the orchestra. 
‘There are the 10,000 who own 
season tickets, besides all those 
who are “regulars” at the Bos- 
‘ton Pops and at the Esplanade, 


hoth of which are developments 
vhich grew out of an existence 
f a symphony orchestra in this 
‘ity, Without them these popu- 
lar musical contributions could 
not exist. 

The question most often asked 
is why not have ticket prices 
high. enough to pay the orches- 
tra’s bills? The simplest answer 
is that such a policy would keep 
away many of the most genuine 
music lovers. It has been the 
orchestra’s policy from the be- 
sinning to make the concerts 
widely available. 

Last week the trustees, {in ad- 
vertisements, told the orchestra's 
Gnancial story and the need and 
occasion for additional support, 
especially from industry. 

Although the day of the single 
patron has passed, something 
more substantial has taken his 
place. Nearly 4000 people in- 
dividually assist the orchestra 
each year, but gifts in larger 
amounts are badly needed, and if 
obtainable, must come from 
business. 

Within the last 20 months the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has | 
carried the name of Boston fro): . | 
Berlin to San Francisco. Mil- | 
lions of lines of news have been | 
‘published in~ the world press, | 
‘bringing this ‘city of Boston’ 
‘favorably to the attention of the 
western world, This 1s promo-| 

tion for Boston that could not be 
bought at any price. It can oniy 
be earned by our institutions, 

which make a national and in- 

ternational contribution .to our 
good name and our fame. | 

‘friends of the Orchestra” which 

averaged $151,660 per year and a 

check for $13,490 this year from 


Boston business. 


STRONG HOPE | oe Re 
But trustees see strong hope in 
such examples as Detroit which 
last year raised $400,230 for its 
orchestra and. Chicago which 
turned up $311,441. | 

The Boston Symphony trustees 
explain the purpose of their drive 
as three-fold—‘“to meet our de- 
ficit, restore our capital funds 
and maintain the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its traditional 
high level.” 

After its high level rehearsal 
yesterday the audience stood in 
the lobby to hear a pretty frank 
stewardship accounting from 
Trustees Cabot and Kelleher. 

Kelleher said. ‘“‘We could let 
the orchestra go or we could re- 
duce the number of players. But 
we don’t intend to do that.” 

He cited as one of the great 
strokes of the new drive the per- 
mission from the Boston Retail 
Trade Board to permit solicita- 
tion for funds in the city’s de- 
partment stores. 

Cabot, who discounted a Kel- 
leher tribute about the time he 
gives to the orchestra by smil- 
ing, “I spend a great deal of time 
chasing cows,” told the lobby 
group: 

“T think we all know what an 
extraordinary orchestra we have 
here. But it may interest you 
to know that Mr. Munch, who 
has conducted the leading or- 
chestras of the world, keeps say- 
ing: 

“«This orchestra keeps get- 
ting better and better. It sounds 
better all the time.’ " 


That claim certainly wasn’t! 
questioned by any of the Boston 
leaders during an hour-long re- 
hearsal in which they heard 


Charles Munch conduct the Lalo| 
violin concerto with Ruth Posselt’ 
as soloist. : 

Beaming and bespectacled and 
wearing a grey jacket and dark 
slacks, Mr. Munch took a mo- 
ment before rehearsal to tell his) 
audience how much the orchestra | 
meant to him. | 

Then he said: “I would like! 
that the Boston Symphony would 
be near to you, too.” 

George E. Judd, orchestra man- 
ager, told newsmen some of the, 
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orchestra’s cold budget facts. 
The annual budget for the or- 

chestra of 104 artists is $1,500,000 

and of this amount concert re- 


ceipts account for about $1,000,-| 


000. The rest must come from 
record royalties, earnings on en- 
dowments and other earnings 
such as rental of the. hall. 

But despite two rises in ticket 
prices in the past five years 
deficits in that time have con- 
sumed ll unrestricted legacies 
and gifts. 

In addition, $37,000 of this 
year’s income had to go to pay 
last year’s debts. 

, All this holds true now despite 
generous contributions from 


ee eee 


Symphony Is Broke 
BOSTON, Dec. 10 (#).—Of- 
ficials of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra said today that world- 
famous musical organization is 
broke. Henry B. Cabot, presi- 
dent of the symphony’s trustees, 
said: “We have had to use all 


our cash reserves, and there is 
just no money left. We need 
$250,000 to keep the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra solvent for 
the remainder of the season.” 
He outlined a plan for raising 
money to ta group of Boston 
business leaders a > Mail 


ists. jar-{-3 


250,000 Drive on 
To Save Svmphony 


Business, Civic 
Leaders Respond 


By FRED BRADY 


put ne reported an initial suc- 
cess, among insurance firms, 
with his plan of “‘donation-adver- 
tising’ under which firms will 
pay a premium price for page ad- 
vertisements in the Symphony 
programs, 


Boston rallied yesterday to 
save for the city one of the 
world’s majestic instruments— 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| Because the Boston Symphony 
As nearly broke, It needs $250,000. 


Response ‘Con Brio’ 

That was the figure announced 
by the trustees “after careful es- 
timates” if the orchestra “is to 
meet its obligations for the cur- 
rent season.” 12-40 oe 

The announcement was made 
yesterday in Symphony Hall to 
Boston business and civic lead- 
ers, but, instead of the long faces 
you might expect, the response 
was, aS Mr, Mynch might say, 
“con brio.” 

Henry B: Cabot, president of 
the Symphony trustees, said the 


drive for support “will take time 
and hard work.” | 





Symphony Deficit Lifting 
More than half of the $250,- 
000 required to keep the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra sol- 
vent for the remainder of the 
season has. been subscribed, 
according. to George E, Judd, 
manager. A call for funds was 
made a month ago to Boston 
businessmen and to the 
Friends of the Boston Sym- 
phony by Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the orchestra’s 
trustees. Mint ~-f/-s -avyY¥ 
Mr. Judd, who made the 
announcement at ae press 
Juncheon yesterday, pointed 
out that while the prospects 
for lifting the deficit are en- 
couraging, the financial pres- 
sures are still considerable and 
require a continuing effort. 
hh 
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The Symphony Begins Again, 
2:t Farewell to George Judd 


) By RUDOLPH ELIE 

There is something about the first announcement of the 
slans of the Boston Symphony for the coming season that seems 
—even more than Labor Day—to mark the Official end of the 
summer. Seldom is there anything in the announcement that 


could be called electrifying: such is the remarkable rectitude and 
stability of the Orchestra and all its doings that the front page 
is most infrequently called to the support of an important or 
startling development. Indeed, even the transition of the man- 
agement from George Judd after 40 years service, to his 
successor, Thomas E. Perry, Jr., seemed so inevitably correct 
as to be routine: no headlines even there, which, of course, is 
exactly the way Mr. Judd would want it to be. 


_Ever since learning of his re-|softly and deliberately but al- 
tirement, I have been pondering|ways expressively and even when 
some sort of tribute in this space,|he wasn’t conveying any inform- 
but the fact is there never waS|ation whatever, he sounded as if 
a man so hard to catch on paper./he were. It wasn’t until the re- 
It is easy enough to rattle off his|porter returned to his office and 
achievement, for in the 19 years|began marshalling the material 
of his office as manager of the|that he realized he hadn’t got 
Boston Symphony it has risen to|any news at all. : 

a point of eminence, both as a| When something did really 
cultural and a civic institution |break, however, say the unioni- 
with’ peers, perhaps, but without|zation of the orchestra, the re- 
superiors anywhere in the world.|tirement of Koussevitzky or the 
Talk of budgets, numbers of/8ppointment of Munch, .Mr. Judd 
concerts, Tanglewoods, tours and|Could not have been more cooper- 
all may seem to intrude the sky-|ative. Then it would turn out 
dimensions of the operation as a|@ Teporter not to get the story, 
financial one, for all its wide-|but that he wanted him to get 
sas . it absolutely right and at the 
spread activities and, indeed, for|-: ht time. /72A a 
all its deficit, the Boston Sym-|"8 oem Tae v 

h h tained d ~ He hated—if he could evér be 
phony Aas retained and cvenlsaid to hate anything—undigni- 
strengthened its high artisticitied publicity, and he had an in-' 
purpose in those 40 years. stinct for knowing what sort of 

The credit for all this, and) publicity or promotion was out of 
vastly much more, belongs in-|character with the organization. 
disputably to George Judd both) (His instinct in this regard is 
in his unique ability to translate| primarily responsible for the ex- 
the policies of his board of trus-|ceedingly high level of the Or- 
tees into action, and in his own|chestra’s drives for funds and the 
high purpose, acumen and pa-jsupport of Boston business; no 
tience in dealing with every kind|publicity stunt of any kind, nor 
of personality and temperament.|any trick device has ever been 

Although I have known him|allowed). 

and worked with him for 15) Somehow or other, the word 
years—on the other side of the|“kindliness” applies most aptly 
fence, of course, so he may have/to him. I have never heard him 
often thought I was workingiraise his voice even under the 
against him—TI still find it impos-|most trying circumstances, let 
sible to characterize him in a few\alone heard him lose his temper. 
words. He was always cautious/Patient to the point of exasper- 
vith the press; closemouthed|ation, calm, infinitely tactful, 
ind rese but courteous andj/considerate to the degree of self- 

affable to everyone, in fact. Ij|lessness, he made the manage- 

sometimes thought, when trying|ment of a complex organization 
dig out some news develop-|of. potential explosions of person- 
nent, that if I had asked him if|nality seem as naive and guile- 

t were raining out when in factiless as the management of a tea 

t was, he’d look for a while and|shoppe. And the orchestra and 

ay, “Well, could be.” He spoke'its achievement aside, the best 





testimony of his immense suc-| 


ceSs aS a man and a gentleman 
is the atmosphere among the 
men and women of the business 
and clerical staff of the orches- 
‘{ra. It has always been a pleas- 
I to visit “The Hall” or to 
have contact with all its people, 
for they have always reflected, 
as employes always reflect, the 
attitude of the man at the top. 
And among the men at the top in 
any field, it is safe to say that 
George Judd is an almost unique 
example of a Christian gentle- 
man in the noblest concept of the 
term. 

Well, he has now retired to his. 
new farm in the hills and valleys 
of New York state where he was. 
born, having recently married his! 
former secretary, the equally be-| 
loved ‘‘Mac’’—Lillian Macdougall. | 

(The first Mrs. Judd, and the 
mother of his two charming and 
brilliant sons, both of whom are| 
now sountty established in musi- 
cal management, died many 


; 
; 
’ 


years ago). And recent reports. 


Neata tT 
fibite> 
rir 


: ~ ae nal 
orchestra. 


Explaining the job of an or- | 
chestra manager as “everything 


on this side of the footlights,” 


Mr. Perry will be responsible | 
for the $1,500,000 annual oper- | 
ation of the orchestra, which | 
includes running Symphony | 
Hall in Boston, business details | 
in connection with the orches- | 
tra’s tours, and the annual | 


‘Berkshire Festival at in| 


wood, Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. Perry, whose _ great-. 
grandfather founded Doane Col- | 
lege in Crete, Neb., and whose | 
father is a retired engineer now | 
living in Moorestown, N.J., was. 
raised in Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Intending to follow the example | 
of his mother who was a-=§s 
teacher, Mr. Perry enrolled at 
Yale in 1931 where he majored 
in English. He taught two years 
at the Sanford Academy near 
Wilmington, Del., before join- 
ing the staff of a Philadelphia 
advertising agency. 

Y eee Sag | 


a 


Taking charge of radio and 
‘oncert activities at the Curtis 
nstitute of Music in Philadel- 
~%hia in September, 1939, “Tod” 
erry met Randall Thompson, 
American composer who then 
eaded the conservatory. At 
Mr. Thompson’s suggestion 
Perry spent the summer of 1940 
as a choral student at the new 
Berkshire Music Center, the | 
Summer school of music estab- | 
ished that year by the Boston | 
ymphony Orchestra at Tangle- 
wood. | | 
After a two-year term as_ 
manager of two concert halls | 
for the New England Mutual 
Insurance Company in Boston. 
and a year’s service (1944) in 
the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Navy, Mr. Perry—again on the 
recommendation of Randall 
Thompson—began his associa- 
tion with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as assistant to Mr. 
Judd, in 1946. 
a ae | 


Married to the former Helen 
Roberts of Philadelphia. Tod 
teat makes his home in Hing- 
Mam, Mass., and is the father 
of two boys, aged 9 and 11. 

In addition to Mr. Perry’s 

utiles as assistant manager of 
he Boston Symphony, he has 


Manager of Boston Symphony to Retire 
After 40 Years’ Service With the Group 


George E. Judd, an official of 
the Boston Symphony for forty 
years and its manager: since 


1935, announced his imminent 


retirement to members of the 


‘orchestra at a rehearsal last 


Wednesday morning, it was 
‘learned yesterday. Mr. Judd will 
leave the organization at the end 
‘of the summer’s Berkshire Fes- 
i'tival. He will be succeeded by 


‘Thomas D, Perry Jr., ae 


manager. Tf Mya 4 | . 
— It was Mr. Judd’s iM 5S ee . 


he had worked under the founder 
of the Boston Symphony, Col. 
Henry L, Higginson, and had! } 
been assistant to the orchestra’s| : 
first manager, Charles A. Ellis. 
The Boston Symphony’ was) } 


ce 
' o. . 
eee 


farm he owns near Cannonsville, 
N, Y. He was born in that area pa wisn: 

in 1887, From 1907 to 1911 he George E. Judd 
attended Harvard, and thea . 

Se papel ees “ hfs, 7 of 1953. Last week he negotiated 
Conavens. a became Mr. Hig-| 4 contract with the National 
ginson’s secretary in 1914, sec-| Broadcasting Company under 
retary to Mr, Ellis, 1915-18, and| which the Boston Symphony will 
assistant manager of the Boston) replace the N. B. C. Symphony 
‘Symphany, 1918-35. ‘for a series of weekly Saturday 
Yesterday, Mr. Judd said that | evening cancerts. 
he was fiishing his career in the; Mr, Perry went to the Boston 
‘musical field and that he had no| Symphony after World War II. 
plans except to work on his farm.|He had managed the placement 


| 


‘He added that he “had found a! bureau of the Curtis Institute of 


ae 


good man” in his successor. |Music in Philadelphia and had 
During Mr. Dudd’s tenure the managed the concert hall of the 
Boston Symphony established the| New England Mutual Life Insur- 
Berkshire Festival, which last| ance Company. For the last four| 
year broke all attendance rec-|summers, Mr. Perry has been 
ords for the summer series. Mr.|executive secretary of the Berk- 
-udd also was one of the guiding’ shire Music Center in addition to 
~ irits of the orchestra’s first! his work as assistant manager of 
st-to-coast tour, in the spring/the Boston Symphony. 
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testimony of his immense suc-/ | 


Explaining the job of an or- 


cess aS a man and a gentleman |chestra manager as “everything 


is the atmosphere among the 
men and women of the business 
and clerical staff of the orches- 
a. It has always been a pleas- 
" e to visit “The Hall” or to 
have contact with all its people, 
they have always reflected, 
as employes always reflect, the 
attitude of the man at the top. 
And among the men at the top in 
any field, it is safe to say that 
George Judd is an almost unique 
example of a Christian gentle- 
man in the noblest concept of the 
term. 

Well, he has now retired to his 
new farm in the hills and valleys 
of New York state where he was 
born, having recently married his! 
former secretary, the equally be-| 
loved ‘‘Mac’’—Lillian Macdougall. | 

(The first Mrs. Judd, and the 
mother of his two charming and’ 
brilliant sons, both of whom are 
now soundiy established in musi-. 
cal management, died many 
years ago). And recent reports 
indicate that he is currently pre- 
paring to wage war with wood- 
chucks, Japanese beetles, corn 
borers’ and other rural adversar- 
ies, but I am sure they need have 
little fear of George Judd. He 
never harmed anyone or any- 
thing in his life, and he will most 
certainly not begin now. 

_Having, contrary to expecta- 
tions when I began this piece, 
found a good deal more than a2 
few words to say about: Mr. Judd. 
I can only refer you now to a 
nearby column for the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming season 
of the Bostcn Symphony orches- 
tra, It contains, incidentally, 
much of intereet 


Perry Takes 
Over Duties 
- In September 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra wHl come under new 
management on Sept. 1 when 
Thomas Doane Perry, Jr., suc- 
| ceeds George E. Judd, who is 
retiring after nearly 40 years 
of distinguished service to the 
orchestra. 


| 


; 
’ 


on this side of the footlights,” 


Mr. Perry will be responsible 


for the $1,500,000 annual oper- | 
ation of the orchestra, which | 
includes running Symphony | 
Hall in Boston, buSiness details | 
in connection with the orches- 
tra’s tours, and the annual 


‘Berkshire Festival at or | 


wood, Lenox, Mass. 

Mr. Perry, whose _ great-. 
grandfather founded Doane Col- | 
lege in Crete, Neb., and whose | 
father is a retired engineer now | 
living in Moorestown, N.J., was. 
raised in Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


Intending to follow the example | 


of his mother who was a-§s 
teacher, Mr. Perry enrolled at. 
Yale in 1931 where he majored 
in English. He taught two years 
at the Sanford Academy near 
Wilmington, Del., before join- 
ing the staff of a Philadelphia 
advertising agency. 
ye aS 
Taking charge of radio and 
served several summers as the 
executive secretary of the Berk- 
shire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood, now completing its 12th 
season. His Tanglewood duties 
will be taken over largely by his 
successor, Gail Rector, the new 
assistant manager of the or- 


chestra. OS 14,9919 SY 


Mr. Rector, a native of North 
Platte, Neb., received his Bache- 
lor of Music degree from the 
University of Michigan before 
serving four years in the U.S. 


.Army, which included a tour of 


duty in New Caledonia. Since 
1946 Mr. Rector, who has been 
on the Berkshire Music Center 
staff for three seasons, has been 
assistant to the vresident of the 
University Musical Society (the 
‘sponsoring organization of the 
Choral Union and May Festival) 
at the University of Michigan. 
He assumes his Symphony Hall 
duties on Sept. 1. 

| The forthcoming season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra — 
its 74th—will. find Mr. Perry 
' working with the most extensive 
‘Symphonic operation -in~ the 
‘country. Some 2G¢0 concerts will 
‘include the regular Boston sea- 


ae Gouvik Wyilipivuiiy, De Tas 
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Manager of Boston Symphony to Retire 
After 40 Years’ Service With the Group 


- George E. Judd, an official of 
the Boston Symphony for forty 
years and its manager: since 
1935, announced his imminent 
retirement to members of the 
orchestra at a rehearsal last 
Wednesday morning, it was 


learned yesterday. Mr. Judd will 


leave the organization at the end 
‘of the summer’s Berkshire Fes- 
itival. He will be succeeded by 
‘Thomas D, Perry Jr., me 


‘manager. | yn 4 | 
| It was Mr. Judd’s A oy 


he had worked under the founde 
of the Boston Symphony, Col. 
Henry L, Higginson, and had 
been assistant to the orchestra’s 
first manager, Charles A. Ellis. 


The Boston Symphony was' 


formed in 1881. 


Mr. Judd plans to retire to al Saga 


farm he owns near Cannonsville, 
IN: Y. He was born in that area 
‘in 1887, From 1907 to 1911 he 
attended Harvard, and thea 
Spent three years in Washington 
jas secretary to a member of 


George E. Judd 


of 1953. Last week he negotiated 


‘Congress. He became Mr. Hig-)@ contract with the National 
‘ginson’s secretary in 1914, sec-|Broadcasting Company under 
retary to Mr, Ellis, 1915-18, and which the Boston Symphony will 


‘assistant manager of the Boston| 
‘Symphany, 1918-35. | 


replace the N. B. C. Symphony 
for a series of weekly Saturday 


| Yesterday, Mr. Judd said that) evening concerts. 


he was fiishing his career in the 
‘musical field and that he had no) 


Mr, Perry went to the Boston 
Symphony after World War II. 


plans except to work on his farm. | He had managed the placement 
‘He added that he “had found a/ bureau of the Curtis Institute of 


good man” in his successor. 


‘Music in Philadelphia and had 


_ During Mr. Dudd’s tenure the! managed the concert hall of the 
Boston Symphony established the| New England Mutual Life Insur- 


Berkshire Festival, which last 


ance Company. For the last four 


| 


| 


year broke all attendance rec-|summers, Mr. Perry has been 
ords for the summer series. Mr.| executive secretary of the Berk- 


_.udd also was one of the guiding! shire Music Center in addition to 
irits of the orchestra’s first! his work as assistant manager of 


st-to-coast tour, in the spring 


the Boston Symphony. 





ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


News From Symphony Hall 


Te ae aa Wee As. 


Two string players—Leon Go- | 


Mr, Fiasca, of Los Angeles. 


rodetzky and Georges Foure!— | was first violist under Leon. 
aré retiring at the end of the! Barzin at the Greek Theater: 
Tanglewood season after more! there this summer. He studied 


than 30 years with the Boston | 


Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Goro- 


detzky, a native of Paris, gradu- | 


ated from the New England 
Conservatory of Music, where he 
held a scholarship, studied violin 
with Gruenberg, Winternitz, and 
Witek, teaches and coaches vio- 
lin, and in his spare time tries 
his hand at sculpture, painting, 
and photography. 

native of Grenoble, Mr. 
Fourel attended the Lycee at 
Donai and Alancon, won first 
prize in viola at the Paris Con- 


at Wisconsin College of Music, 


went to Juilliard on a fellowship, | 


became assistant first violist in 
the St. Louis Symphony. He has 
held this position in the Na-| 
tional Symphony (Washington, | 
D.C.), the Portland (Oregon) | 
Symphony, and with Columbia | 


Pictures. @S My ay. / FSS 


servatory under Lafarge, stud- 
ied orchestra under Vincent 
D’Indy, entered the Lamoreux 
Symphony in 1912. now teaches 
viola and string quartet at the 
New England Conservatory. 
oWns violas made by Hieronymas 
and Amati. — r 


Their places in the orchestra 


will be taken next season bv 
Jesse Ceci, violin, and John 
Fiasca, viola, Mr, Ceci. of Phiia- 
delphia, was a pupil of Hilsberg 
at the Curtis School of Music, 
played in the American Youth 
Orchestra, the Dumbarton Oake 


rehestra, attended the Juij- 


liard School. of Music, won a 


Fulbright Scholarship to study 


at the Paris Conservatoire. also 
studied at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique, has recently played in 
the St. Louis Sinfonietta, and 


Ww 


as assistant concertmaster last 


season of the New Orleans 
Symphony. 


Judd to Leave Symphony 


George E. Judd, Manager Q(f;ent duties with the Boston 


» i, A o> 


the Boston Symphony Orches.~ ‘year tour of duty in the Navy. 


tra, will retire at the end of 
this season after devoting 40 
years to the organization, In 
1914 he became assistant secre- 
tary to Major Henry Lee Hig- 


ginson, founder of the Boston 


Symphony. In 1918 he. was 
named assistant manager of the 


orchestra, a post that he ‘held 
until 1935 when he became 
manager, | | 


he ag ae ; a NIE PON ie Tee’ CoA 


Symphony after serving a twoe 


After his retirement, effective 
Sept. 1, he will live on a country 
place that he has recently pur- 
chased in Cannonsville, Dela- 
ware County, N.Y. He will be 
succeeded by Thomas D. Perry, 
Jr., who joined the staff as his 
assistant in 1946.2 

Mr. Perry came to Boston 
from Philadelphia in 1941 and 
became affilieted with the man- 
agement of New England Mutual 
Fall. In Philadelphia he had 
been engaged In concert man- 
agement at the Curtis Institute 
of Music. He assumed ‘his pres- 


oe of 


“Tod” Takes Over 


Successor to George Judd Prepares 
For New Symphony Orchestra Season 


‘By TUCKER KEISER 


Contrary to the popular belief 
that Symphony Hall is deserted 
between the end of “Pops”’ ses- 
sion and the beginning of the 
regular symphony season, anyone 
who visits the offices of our ven- 
erable music hall finds a staff 
busily engaged in preparing for 
the coming concerts. And this 
winter will find the most famous 
orchestra in the nation in the 
most extensive operation on this 
continent, with some 200 concerts 
scheduled which include the Fri- 
day, Saturday, Sunday and Tues- 
day series, the tours, “Pops,” the 
J’splanade, and Tanglewood plus 
the forthcoming NBC saturday 
night broadcasts, Jy ez 

While Mr. Munch plays golf on 
the Riviera and the 103 members 
of the orchestra are scattered al] 
over the world on vacations, final 
arrangements are being’ made 
for programs as far ahead as next 
May. Directing the various activ- 
ities is the new manager of the 
orchestra, Thomas Doane Perry, 
Jr.—“Tod” to everyone. ~ 


Program Plans 7 / /9 / 5 “ 


Mr. Perry announced tentative. 


plans for the series which begins 
October 8th, Verdi's “Requiem” 
will be performed in the week 
before Christmas, with the New 
England Conservatory Chorus: 
Herva Nelli, soprano; Claramae 
Turner, contralto: David Poleri, 
tenor,.and. Nicola Moscona, bass, 
as soloists.. The really exciting 
news is that Guido Cantelli wil] 
conduct: the work, which is to 
be repeated in both the Sunday 
and Tuesday series, 


Charles Munch will repeat 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” 
with last year’s soloists—Su- 
‘zanne Danco, David Poleri, Mar- 
tial Singher, and ‘Donald Gramm, 


- and the Havard-Radcliffe chorus. 


This choral group’ will also per- 
form in two other works, De- 
bussy’s “‘The Blessed Damoze]” 
and Bach’s Mass in B minor. Mr. 


Munch has conducted neither the 
Bach nor the Debussy here in 
Boston. 

Guest conductors besides Can- 
telli will be the beloved Pierre 
Monteux and newcomer Igor 
Markevitch. Mr. Markevitch, 
born in Kiev (1912), has long 
made France his home. Widely 
known as a composer, he has in 
recent years become prominent 
in Paris. He will visit the United 
States in March, making | his 
American debut in Boston, 


Soloists Announced 


Mr. Perry also announced 
seven. soloists not previously 
heard at these concerts. They 
include Joseph Fuchs, violin, 


Irmgard Seefried, soprano, (who 
will be heard in songs by Richard 
Strauss), Roman Totenberg, vio- 
lin, Vera Frainceschi, piano, (who 
made her debut with the or- 
Chestra this summer at Tangle- 
wood), Gardy Graffman, piano 
and Victoria de Los Angeles, 
soprano, — 

Three other violinists well- 
known to Symphony Hall audi- 
ences will be featured: Tossy 
spivakovsky, Joseph  Szigeti, 
and Isaac Stern, Four pianists 
will return: Robert Casadeusus, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Leon 
Fleisher, and Clandio Arrau. 
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Gus Manos 


~ Thomas D. Perry, Jr.. who wi 
‘ ; Vv, JF... will succeed George F. 
manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Sept. iter = 
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SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1954-55 


OCTOBER 
8-g Boston 
12 Boston 
15-16 Boston 
18 Columbus 
19. ~=3>6 Detroit 
20 Ann Arbor 
21 East Lansing 
22: Kalamazoo 
23. Northampton 
29-30 ¥Boston 


NOVEMBER 
2 Boston 
5-6 Boston 
7 Boston 
g Providence 
11 Boston 
12-13 Boston 
16 New Haven 
17 New York 
18 Washington 
19 Brooklyn 
20 New York 
23. +~+Boston 
26-27 Boston 
30 Cambridge 


DECEMBER 

38-4 Boston 
Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 


JANUARY 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
New London 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 


(Fri.-Sat. 1) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. IT) 


(Fri.-Sat. III) 


(Tues. B) 
(Fri.-Sat. IV) 
(Sunday a) 

I 


( 
(Rehearsal I) 
(Fri.-Sat. V) 

I 


(Fri.-Sat. VI) 
(I) 


(Fri.-Sat. VIT) 
(Wed. IT) 


(Rehearsal IT) 


(Fri.-Sat. VIIT) 


(Sunday b) 
(Tuesday D) 
(Fri.-Sat. IX) 


(II) 


(Fri.-Sat. X) 


(Rehearsal IIT) 


(Fri.-Sat. XI) 


(Wed. ITI) 
(IIT) 

(IIT) 

(Sat. ITT) 


18 
21-22 
25 
28-29 
30 


Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 


1 
2 


4-5 


Providence 

Boston 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

New York 

New Brunswick 
(New Jersey) 

Brooklyn 

New York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 


Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
New Haven 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(IIT) 

(Fri.-Sat. XII) 
(Tuesday E) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIII) 
(Sunday c) 


(IIT) 
(Rehearsal IV) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIV) 


(Wed. IV) 


(IV) 

(Sat. IV) 
(Tuesday F) 
(Fri-Sat. XV) 


(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 


(IV) 

(Rehearsal V) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVII) 
IT 


(Wed. V) 

(IV) 

(V) 

(Sat. V) 
(Tuesday G) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 
(Sunday e) 


(Fri.-Sat. XIX) 
(V) 


(Fri.-Sat. XX) 
(Thurs.-Sat. 
XXII) 
(Tuesday H) 
(Rehearsal VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXII) 
(VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. 
XXITT) 
(Sunday f) 
(Tuesday I) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 
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Richard Plaster 
"TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
"TROMBONES 
Jacob Raichman 
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Roman Szule 
PERCUSSION 
Charles Smith 
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Leslie Rogers 
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Harry Shapiro 
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Harold Thompson 
Victor Alpert, Ass’t 


Paul Keaney 
Bernard Zighera 


Kauko Kahila 
Olivia Luetcke 


Josef Orosz 
K. Vinal Smith 


Marcel Lafosse 
William Moyer 


BASSOONS 
Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 


Orchestra 


usic Director 


zductor 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-fourth Season, 1954-1955) 
CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland ‘Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 
Carlos Pinfield 
Paul Fedorovsky 
Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 


Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 


Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 
Raphael Del Sordo 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 


William Waterhouse 
William Marshall 


Leonard Moss 
Jesse Ceci 


BASSES 
Georges Moleux 
Willis Page 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 


Henry Freeman 
Henry Portnoi 
Gaston Dufresne 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 
VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 


Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 


George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 


Robert Karol 
Louis Artiéres 


Reuben Green 
Bernard Kadinoft 


Vincent Mauricci 
John Fiasca 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 


Bernard Parronchi 
Leon Marjollet 


Martin Hoherman 
Louis Berger 


FLUTES 
Doriot Anthony Dwyer 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 
PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 
Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 


Gino Cioffi 

Manuel Valerio 

Pasquale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 


BAss CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


HORNS 
James Stagliano 
Charles Yancich 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 
Osbourne McConathy 
Walter Macdonald 


"TRUMPETS 


Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


"TROMBONES 


Jacob Raichman 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


‘TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


TIMPANI 


Roman Szule 
Everett Firth 


PERCUSSION 


Charles Smith 
Harold Farberman 
Harold ‘Thompson 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Victor Alpert, Ass’t 
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NEW SYMPHONY TRUSTEES 


Beginning with the present season 
the Board of Trustees of this orchestra 
has the following new members: Tal- 
cott M. Banks, Jr., Harold D. Hodgkin- 
son, and Charles H. Stockton. Mr. 
Charles D. Jackson, who has long been 
a Trustee of this orchestra and who 
was forced to resign under pressure 
of his duties as a strategic adviser to 
President Eisenhower, is now again on 
the Board. 

A new title, “Trustees Emeritus,” 
has also been created for four senior 
members: M. A. DeWolfe Howe, N. 
Penrose Hallowell, Philip Allen and 
Dr. Lewis Perry. Mr. Howe is the only 
remaining member of the _ original 
Board of nine Trustees which was 
formed when the orchestra was incor- 
porated in 1918, Mr. Hallowell joined 
the Board in December of 1926. With- 
_ out the requirements of regular attend- 
ance at meetings, the continuing interest 
and participation of the Trustees Emeri- 
tus will be looked for. 

Of the new Trustees two are Boston 
attorneys. Both incidentally are Trus- 
tees of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Banks, a graduate of 
Williams College and the Harvard Law 
School, is a member of Palmer, Dodge, 
Gardner, Bickford and Bradford; Mr. 
Stockton is Treasurer of the Roxbury 
Neighborhood House Association and a 
director of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of New York. He is a 
member of the Boston law firm of 
Choate, Hall and Stewart. 

Mr. Hodgkinson, a graduate of Yale 
in 1912, is a Trustee of Simmons Col- 
lege, a member of the Corporation at 
Northeastern University, and a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He is chairman of the Man- 
agement Board of Filene’s. 

Mr. Jackson was a member of Psy- 
chological Warfare Branch, Allied Force 
Headquarters during World War II, is 
Vice President of Time, Inc., former 
publisher of Fortune Magazine, for- 
merly President of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, and now the 
U. S. Delegate to the United Nations. 


Thomas D. Perry Jr. Succeeds Judd 
Today as Boston Symphony Manager 


| Thomas Doane Perry Jr. today} #@& 


succeeds George E, Judd as man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Judd has retired after 
nearly 40 years of service with the 
orchestra. Perry has been asso- 
ciated with the Boston Symphony 
since 1946 and has been an. assist- 
ant manager since 1948. Gl] © e. 

' Perry, 40, was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. His great-grand- 
‘father founded Doane College in 
‘Crete, Neb., and his father is a re- 
‘tired engineer ngw living in 
Moorestown, N. J. Perry first in- 
his ‘me to follow the example of 








his mother and become a teacher 
of Latin; following graduation 
from Yale in 1935, he taught two 
years at Sanford Academy, near 
Wilmington, Del. Later he joined 
ithe staff of an advertising agency 
‘in Philadelphia. 

Taking charge of radio and con- 
‘cert activities at the Curtis Insti- 
Epos me oka - or amy in ae me : 

eptem er, : rT; O ” erry me ve I Ree ss , 
‘Randall Thompson, eminent} THOMAS D. PERRY JR. 
nent Yak nonmenedinny. wa ts addition to his duties until 
‘Thompson's suggestion Perry spent|/NoW as assistant manager of the 
ithe Summer of 1940 as a choral|Boston Symphony, he has served 
student at the new Berkshire Mu-|several Summers as the executive 
sic Center, school of music estab-|secretary of the Berkshire’ Music 
lished that year by the ‘Boston/Center at Tanglewood, now com- 
Symphony Orchestra, at Tangle-|pleting its 12th season. His Tangle- 
wood. aT ivy wood duties will be taken over 

After a two-year term as mana-|largely by his . successor, Gail 

ger of two concert halls for the/Rector, the new assistant manager 
New Englai:d Mutual Insurancelof the orchestra. ie, i 

Company in Boston and a year’s| Rector, 36, was born in North 
service (1944) in the Medical/Platte, Neb., received his Bachelor 
Corps of the Navy, Perry—againjof Music degree from. the Uni- 
‘on the recommendation of Randall|versity of Michigan before serving 
Thompson—began his association|/four years in the Army which in- 
with the Boston Symphony Or-|cluded a tour of duty in New 
chestra, as assistant to Mr. Judd. |Caledonia. Since 1946 Rector, who 

Married to the former Helen|has been on the Berkshire Music 
Roberts, of Philadelphia, Tod|Center staff for three seasons, has 
Perry makes his home in Hing-|been assistant to the president of 
ham, and is the father of two boys,/the University Musical Society 
aged 9 and 11. Music is the fore-|(the sponsoring organization ‘of 
most Perry hobby but he con-|the Choral Union and May Festie 

fesses to “a mild form of insanity,/val) at the University .of Michi- 
taking old autos apart.” " gan. 
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NEW SYMPHONY TRUSTEES 


Beginning with the present season 
the Board of Trustees of this orchestra 
has the following new members: Tal- 
cott M. Banks, Jr., Harold D. Hodgkin- 
son, and Charles H. Stockton. Mr. 
Charles D. Jackson, who has long been 
a Trustee of this orchestra and who 
was forced to resign under pressure 
of his duties as a strategic adviser to 
President Eisenhower, is now again on 
the Board. 

A new title, “Trustees Emeritus,” 
has also been created for four senior 
members: M. A. DeWolfe Howe, N. 
Penrose Hallowell, Philip Allen and 
Dr. Lewis Perry. Mr. Howe is the only 
remaining member of the original 
Board of nine Trustees which was 
formed when the orchestra was incor- 
porated in 1918. Mr. Hallowell joined 
the Board in December of 1926. With- 
out the requirements of regular attend- 
ance at meetings, the continuing interest 
and participation of the Trustees Emeri- 
tus will be looked for. 

Of the new Trustees two are Boston 
attorneys. Both incidentally are Trus- 
tees of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Banks, a graduate of 
Williams College and the Harvard Law 
School, is a member of Palmer, Dodge, 
Gardner, Bickford and Bradford; Mr. 
Stockton is Treasurer of the Roxbury 
Neighborhood House Association and a 
director of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of New York. He is a 
member of the Boston law firm of 
Choate, Hall and Stewart. 

Mr. Hodgkinson, a graduate of Yale 
in 1912, is a Trustee of Simmons Col- 
lege, a member of the Corporation at 
Northeastern University, and a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He is chairman of the Man- 
agement Board of Filene’s. 

Mr. Jackson was a member of Psy- 
chological Warfare Branch, Allied Force 
Headquarters during World War IT, is 
Vice President of Time, Inc., former 
publisher of Fortune Magazine, for- 
merly President of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, and now the 


U. S. Delegate to the United Nations. 


Thomas D. Perry Jr. Succeeds Judd 
Today as Boston Symphony Manager 


Thomas Doane Perry Jr. today! 


succeeds George E, Judd as man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Judd has retired after 
nearly 40 years of service with the 
orchestra. Perry has been asso- 
ciated with the Boston Symphony 
since 1946 and has been an assist- 
ant manager since 1948. Gl] © ¢ 
Perry, 40, was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. His great-grand- 
father founded Doane College in 
Crete, Neb., and his father is a re- 
tired engineer ngw living in 
‘Moorestown, N. J. Perry first in- 
itended to follow the example of 
[his mother and become a teacher 
‘of Latin; following graduation 
ifrom Yale in 1935, he taught two 
years at Sanford Academy, near 
‘Wilmington, Del. Later he joined 
ithe staff of an advertising agency 
in Philadelphia. 
| Taking charge of radio and con- 
‘cert activities at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia in 
September, 1939, “Tod” Perry met 
Randall Thompson, eminent 
American composer who then 


THOMAS D. PE 


' 
; 


headed the conservatory. At} Im addition to his duties until 


Thompson’s suggestion Perry spent|MOW as assistant manager of the 
the Summer of 1940 as a choral|Boston Symphony, he has served 


‘student at the new Berkshire Mu-/|several Summers as the executive 


sic Center, school of music estab-|jsecretary of the Berkshire Music 


lished that year by the ‘Boston|Center at Tanglewood, now com- 


Symphony Orchestra, at Tangle-|pleting its 12th season. His Tangle- 
wood. Gls wood duties will be taken over 
After a two-year term as mana-jlargely by his successor, Gail 
ger of two concert halls for the/Rector, the new assistant manager 
New Englaid Mutual Insurancelof the orchestra. : 
Company in Boston and a year’s} Rector, 36, was born in North 
service (1944) in the Medical/Platte, Neb., received his Bachelor 
Corps of the Navy, Perry—again|of Music degree from the Uni- 
on the recommendation of Randall|versity of Michigan before serving 
Thompson—began his association|four years in the Army which in- 
with the Boston Symphony Or-!/cluded a tour of duty in New 
chestra, as assistant to Mr. Judd. |Caledonia. Since 1946 Rector, who 


Married to the former Helen 


has been on the Berkshire Musie 


Roberts, of Philadelphia, Tod|Center staff for three seasons, has 


Perry makes his home in Hing- 
ham, and is the father of two boys, 
aged 9 and 11. Music is the fore- 
most Perry hobby but he con- 
fesses to “a mild form of insanity, 
taking old autos apart.” 


been assistant to the president of 
the University Musical Society 
(the sponsoring organization of 
the Choral Union and May Festi- 
val) at the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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Soloists, Guest Conductors 
For 74th Series of Concerts 
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Charles Munch, who has been 
vacationing in France, will re- 
turn to Boston: next week to 
prepare for the opening con- 
cert by the Boston. Symphony 


abroad this summer Mr, Munch 
conducted concerts at Stras- 
bourg and in Edinburgh. 

The forthcoming season will | 
be Mr, Munch’s sixth as con-| 
ductor of the Boston Symphony. | 
It will be the orchestra’s seven- | 
ty-fourth. The concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall will consist of 24 : 
Friday afternoons and 24 Satur-_ 
day evenings, plus the usual two | 
shorter series—nine on Tuesday | 
evenings, beginning Oct. 12, and 
six on Sunday afternoons, be- 


ginning Nov, 7. 
Mow, 4 4 £94654 


Desirable seats oy subscrip- | 
tion are still to be had for the. 
Sunday series, Six rehearsals in | 
the course of the season will | 
be opened to the public by sub-_ 
scriptions at a reduced rate, 
which will be available early in 
October. 

Verdi’s “Requiem” will be 
performed in the week before 
Christmas, with the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus; 
Herva Nelli, soprano; Claramae 
Turner, contralto; David Poleri, 
tenor; and Nicola Moscona, bass, 
as soloists. Guido Cantelli will 
conduct this work for the first 
_time at these concerts. 

Charles Munch will repeat 
Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust” 
with Suzanne Danco, David 
Poleri, Martial Singher, and 
Donald Gramm as soloists, He 
also will conduct Debussy’s 
“The Blessed -Damozel’” and 
Bach’s Mass in B minor, both 
of which ‘the has not hitherto 

conducted in Boston, In these 
three works the choruses from 
Harvard and Radcliffe will par- 
ticipate. 

Guest conductors, besides 
Guido Cantelli, will be Pierre 
Monteux and Igor Markevitch., 
Mr. Markevitch, born in Kiev 
(1912), has long since made 


Orcheshia in Symphony Halton 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 8. While 


France his home, Widely known 
as a composer, he has in recent 
years. become prominent as a 
conductor in Paris, In this ca- 
pacity he will visit the United 
States in March and make his 
debut in Boston. 


- 2 Pe 


_ The soloists to be heard for 
ithe first time at these concerts 
jare Joseph Fuchs, violin; Irm- 
| gard Seefried, soprano; Leon- 
‘tyne Price, soprano; Roman To- 
| tenberg, violin; Vera Franceschi, 
piano; Gary Graffman, piano; 
|and Victoria de los Angeles, 
| Soprano. 
| Violinists heard here before 
jare Tossy Spivakovsky, Joseph 
'Szigeti, and Isaac Stern. Pianists 
will include Robert Casadesus, 
Alexander’ Brailowsky, Leon 
Fleisher, and Claudio Arrau. 
Margaret Harshaw, the soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
‘sociation who sang with this 
orchestra last season, will re- 
turn. 
_ Soloists for the Sunday series 
will be Margaret Harshaw and 
the vocal quartet (mentioned 
above) in Verdi’s “Requiem.” 
Bach’s Mass in B minor will also 
be included in this series. The 
three guest conductors will each 
be heard in this, as well as in 
| the longer series. 


eee abel 


Soloists for ‘the Tuesday eveé- 
‘ning series will include Alex- 
‘ander Brailowsky and Maurice 
| Eisenberg, cellist. Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” and Bach’s Mass in B 
minor are to be heard in this 
| series, The guest conductor will 
ibe Guido Cantelli. 

Besides the regular series in 
Cambridge, Providence, New 
York, Brooklyn, and Washing- 
jton, D.C. the orchestra will visit 
|New Haven (twice), Newark, 
Hartford, New London, Phila- 
delphia, and New Brunswick. A 
tour’ in the third week of 
\the season will include Colum- 
ibus, Detroit, Ann Arbor,, East 
Lansing, © Kalamazoo, and 
Northampton. 
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Munch to Conduct Beethoven, 
Dello Joio, Wagner, Dvorak 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will open its 74th season 
in Symphony Hall at 2:15 Fri- 
day afternoon, Oct. 8. Charles 
Munch, now beginning his sixth 
season as conductor, has re- 
turned from Europe where he 
conducted this summer at Edin- 
burgh and Besancon, These ac- 
tivities were followed by a va- 
cation on the Riviera. | 

Mr. Munch’s first program 
will consist of Wagner’s Over-| 
ture to “Tannhauser’; Norman 
Dello Joio’s Variations, Cha- 
conne and Finale; Beethoven’s 
Overture, “Leonore,” No. 2; and! 
Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony, 
“From the New World.” 

As has already been an- 
nounced, the Saturday night 
concerts will be broadcast in- 
part over the NBC network. 
Owing to the difference of one 
hour between daylight saving 
time in Massachusetts and 
standard time in New York, Mr. 
Munch will rearrange the order 
of the program for the first two 
broadcasts. He will play the last 
part of the program first, begin-. 
ning at 8:30 daylight saving time. 
He will conduct the first part of 
the program last, beginning one 
hour later at 8:30 standard time. 

Seats are still available for. 
the Sunday ater hpan. series of | 
six concérts, bu BoD mab 
series by the on ~~ degra d 
are sol A e Sunday series 
ora Geeta Nov. 7 with a pro-. 
gram conducted by Mr. Munch. 
Guido Cantelli will conduct the 
Verdi Requiem, which has never | 
before been performed by this 
orchestra. The soloists will be | 
Herva Nelli, soprano; Claramae 
Turner, contralto; David Poleri, 
tenor; and Nicola Moscona, bass. 
The New England Conservatory | 


Chorus will assist, me 

Igor Markevitch, the Parisian 
conductor who will visit the 
United States for the first time, 
will appear as guest conductor 
in the spring. Pierre Monteux 
will also conduct a concert. 

Margaret Harshaw, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will be a soloist in the 
Sunday series. The season will 
close with Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, which Mr. Munch has 
not yet conducted in Boston. 
The dates of the series are Nov. 
7, Dec. 19, Jan.: 30, Feb. 20, 
March 20, and April 24. 

Opera Society, Arnold U. Gam- 
/ sun conducting. 

The program for Wednesday, 
Nov. 10, will consist of Bon- 
| porti’s Concerto Grosso, Three 
‘Pieces for Strings by Arthur 
Berger (first Boston perform- 
ance), Theme and Variations by 
Alan Shulman (first perform- 
'ance), and the Concerto in C, 
minor by Bach for two harpsi- | 
chords. | 


| 


On Wednesday, Jan. 19, the | 


program will include the Bach | 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in| 
its original version (two violins, | 
two gambas, cello, and bass), 
Stravinsky’s “In Memoriam” to 
Dylan Thomas (first perform- | 
ance), and Vivaldi’s “The Four | 
Seasons.” | 


The final concert on Wednes- | 
day, March 16, will feature the) 
American Chamber Opera So-. 
ciety in Monteverdi’s “I] Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clo- 
rinda,”’ Haydn’s “Arianna a 
Nasso,” Pergolesi’s “Salve Re- 
gina,” and Purcell’s “The Witch 
| of Endor.”’ 

| .The subscription sale is now 
_in progress at Jordan Hall. 


Music in Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Charles Munch began rehear- 
sals with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday in prepara- 
tion for the opening of the 74th 
season tomorrow afternoon, The 
conductor, who begins his sixth 
year as head of our world-famous 
organization, met the press brief- 
ly between rehearsals to discuss 
plans for the year. Jast- 


Mr. Munch has planned many 
works of unusual interest and, 
perhaps because of the coast-to- 
coast broadcasts every Saturday 
night from Symphony Hall, will 
include more American composi- 
tions than was his practice in 
the past. We will have Rov Har- 
ris’ Symphony No. 7, Gian Menot- 
tis Violin Concerto, the pre- 
miere performance of Samuel 
Barber’s cantata, “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard,” and Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Violin Concerto, which 
was heard for the first time this 
year in Florence, Italy. 


Mr. Munch is so delighted with 
Martinu’s new symphony, writ- 
ten for the 75th birthday of the 
Boston Symphony, that he hinted 
that he may not wait until next 
year to perform the work. 

An unusual feature this season 
will be three classical concertos 
for wind instruments, two by 
Mozart and one by Cimarosa, 
which will be played by members 
of the orchestra as soloists. 

Two prize winners of the Rome 


Festival this summer will be in- 
cluded. Next week will witness 
the American premiere of the 
first, Mario Peragallo’s Violin 
Concerto, with Joseph Fuchs as 
soloist. 4 0/9/s~¢/ 

For the coming season many 
works requiring chorus are also 
slated which the conductor con- 
siders as missionary works to 
Boston audiences. “I cannot un- 
derstand the reason why Boston 
audiences dislike choral works 
on symphony programs,” he said. 
“Some of the greatest master- 
pieces are for chorus and or- 
chestra.”’ 

He then entreated the critics 
to help him in his task of break- 
ing down prejudice. 

Choral works to be heard in- 
clude the “The Damnation of 
Faust” by Berlioz, the Barber 
Cantata, the Verdi Requiem, 
Honegger’s Christmas Cantata, 
the Bach B Minor Mass, and the 
original scoring of Ravel’s Daph- 
nis and Chloe. The Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Cho- 
ral Society, the New England 
Conservatory Chorus, and the 
Cecilia Society will assist in 
these scores. 

The conductor seemed tired 
yesterday, but he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the coming sea- 
son. Since the end of Tangle- 
wood in August, he has con- 
ducted in France and had con- 
siderable success at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 





Concerts'Resume Tomorrow 
Season of Many ‘Firsts’ 
_ Planned by Symphony 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
yeu be e 


The Boston Symphony Orches4| 
tra has been invited to take part! 
in the Edinburgh Festival of Au-* 
gust-September of 1956. This news, 


was brought yesterday by Charles 
Munch, back from Europe to be- 
gin the 74th season of the Boston 
orchestra and his sixth as its con-| 
ductor. How this many be financed) 
no one as yet has said. | 
“But it must be possible,” smiled 
the impeccably-garbed Mr. Munch 
as he talked with the press in his 
room at Symphony Hall between| 
rehearsals yesterday. He would) 
also like to visit Denmark, Nor-| 
Way and London with the orches-} 
tra if the trip becomes a possibility. : 
Since he ended the Berkshire! 
Festival last mid-August, Mr., 
Munch has conducted at Edin-) 


burgh (the French Radio Orches-| 


tra), and at Besancon, France.) 
Thereafter he enjoyed a holiday’ 
on the Cote d’Azur in southern 
France, where “the weather was 


fine although it was terrible in 


Paris. 

. Naturally he got in a lot of his 
favorite sport, golfing. “I really 
improved my drive,” he grinned, 
as he first waved away the inevi- 
table question about his score and’ 


then, a little reluctantly, acknowl-" 


; 


edged: “Eighty-six.” 4 
Mr. Munch had a good deal td 
say about the novelties he will 
present during the season which: 
will open at Symphony Hall to- 
morrow afternoon. The first of 
them will come in the second, 
week, a Violin Concerto by. an; 
Italian, Mario Peragallo, whic 
Won the first prize in the Inter- 
national Contest conducted last 
April in Rome by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. The soloist 
will be Joseph Fuchs, a respected, 
artist who has not before appeared. 
with the Boston Symphony. | 


Harris to Conduct Own Work 


Roy Harris will conduct the 
n premiere of his own Sev-. 
enth Symphony Oct. 29 and 30. At. 
the same concerts Richard Burgin | 


ad 


will also difect a local first per- 
formance—the Sinfonietta by Hin- 
demith. On Nov. 5 and 6, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, the formidable violin 
virtuoso, will return, this time to 
introduce here the Concerto by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. | 

Mr. Munch has extremely high 
regard for Samuel Barber’s Can- 
tata, “Prayers of Kierkegaard,” 
whose world premiere he will con- 
duct here Dec. 3. The chorus of 


‘the Cecilia Society and Leontyne 


Price, Negro soprano, will assist 
This work of the young American 
composer was commissioned by: 


the Koussevitzky Musie Founda- 


tion. 
Honegger’s Christmas Oratorio, a 


score 10 yaars old but new to this 
country, will come Dec. 31. It is 
based on traditional carols. Like-. 


wise new to Boston will be the 
Violin Concerto No. 2 by the late 
Karol Szymanowski, which wil] be 


ft in the solo part by Roman. 


otenberg, Pierre Monteux con-| 
ducting, Jan. 28 and 29. | 
For the first time in Boston 


Symphony history, all of the Ravel! 


ballet score “Daphnis et Chloe” | 
will be done—and with chorus. | 
The Berlioz song-cycle, “Les Nuits | 
d’Ete,” with Victoria. de —les| 
Angeles, the Spanish soprano, zs 
soloist, will be a Spring feature, / 
April 7 and 8. : 4 

Other prospective works are the* 
Mexican Chavez’ Sinfonia for, 
String Orchestra, commissioned by. 

é Koussevitzky Music Founda- 


- tion; Vladimir Vogel’s Pezzo Lir. 


ico, a prize-winning work in thé 
Rome Festival” competition, and 
unhear@ in this country; a Syr | 
phony by Marcel] Delannoy, and a 
Concerto Grosso by Jean Mar- 
tineau, 

eb ~e COLO SS 
Symphony for Munch ( v fey 

Incidentally, Bohuslav Martinu, 


the Czech composer, has written a 
Symphony Fantastique, dedicated 
to Mr. Munch, which Will’ be a 


highlight of the orchestra’s 75th 
anniversary season, in 1955-56. ~ 

Mr. Munch plans to put forward 
various first desk men of the Bos- 
ton Symphony during this season. 
The works he has chosen include 
Clarinet and Bassoon Concertos 
by Mozart, and an Oboe Concerto 
by Cimarosa. He feels very happy 
over the new broadcasting sched- 
ule whereby the Boston Symphony 
will replace the late N. B. C. Sym- 
phony on the N. B. C. network 
‘Saturday nights, beginning this 
‘week, He emphasized that he has, 
with N, B. C.’s blessing, a com- 
| pletely free hand in making 
| programs. } 

Vaughan Williams, now at 80 


‘the dean of English composers, 
will be at Cornell University 
during part of the academic year. 
He will visit Boston, and Mr. 
Munch plans to honor him, but 
thus far has not selected which of 
Williams’ music he will perform. 
Munch also desires to have violin- 
ist Isaac Stern appear as soloist 
‘in Leonard Bernstein’s new work 
recently performed in Venice. 


“My motto for this season,” 
c>. cluded Mr. Munch, “will be a 
sentence from a letter that the 
coriposer Rameau wrote to his. 
nephew: ‘Live as though you had 
all eternity, and work as if you 
were to die tomorrow.’” | 


Symphony on FM Resumes | 


The 1954-55 season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opens Friday afternoon, and 
once again WGBH-FIM will 


in behalf of local and national - 
candidates.$S'% /O/7/ gy | 

WGBH-FM will broadcast a 
talk on Hong Kong and “Its | 
{[mportance to the Free World” 


broadcast the programs at 2:15./Friday at 8:30 p.m., by Sir. 
Charles Munch conducts Friday| Alexander Grantham, Gov-. 


afternoon’s concert and the pro- | 
gram includes the Overture to} 


Wagner’s “Tannhauser”’; Dello 
Joio’s Variations, Chaconne, and 


Finale; Beethoven’s ‘“‘Leonore” 
Overture No. 2, opus 72; and 
Dyorak’s Symphony No. 5. Only 
part of the program will be 
broadcast over WGBH-FM 
Saturday night, beginning at 
8:30. Part of the concert will be 
broadcast over WBZ Saturday 
night, beginning at 9:30. 
Addresses by President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon to Republican 
Party precinct workers through- 
out the country, will be telecast 
over WNAC-TV Friday night at 
10:49 and simultancously over 
WBZ radio. Both addresses cli- 
max a day-long series of talks 
ky Republican precinct workers 


ernor and Commander-in- | 
Chief of Hong Kong. The talk 
originates from Huntington | 
Hall, Massachusetts Institute of . 
Technology, and the speaker | 
will be introduced to his audi-— 
ence by James R. Killian, 
presid:nt of MIT, | 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley and 
composer Irving Berlin will be 
the principal guests on “Friday 
With Garroway,” when the 
music-interview show moves to 
a new time and day, Friday at 
9:30 pm. over WBZ-radio. 

Johr Cameron Swayze, popu- 
lar NBC-WBZ-TV news com- 
mentator, will be in Boston 
Friday and he is scheduled to 


‘appear on WBZ-TV’s “Swan 


Boat” at 10 a.m., and again at 
12:15 p.m., when he will be 
guest on Bob Emery’s “Big 
Brother” show, 





Conductor Discusses Plans 


By Harold Rogers 


For Novelties This Season 


' Nine premieres are scheduled | 
for Boston by Charles Munch, 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, and others are 
being considered. He discussed 
his plans with the press yester- 
day noon in the conductor’s 
suite at Symphony Hall. He 
eagerly looks forward to a sea- 
son of great activity — of some. 
new American works, of some 
first performances by the or-' 
chestra of older works and 
broadcasting over the NBC net- 
work on Saturday evenings. 
, The first premiére of the sea- 
son (and the first performance 
in America) will be of the Vio- 
lin Concerto by Mario Peragallo, 
a young Italian composer who 
won first prize in the interna- 
tional contest held by the Con-— 
gress for Cultural Freedom last | 
April in Rome, This work will | 
be played on the week-end se- 
ries, Oct. 15 and 16, | 
- The soloist for the Peragallo | 
will be Joseph Fuchs, who will 
be making his first appearance 
with the Boston Symphony, Mr. 
Munch will open this program 
with the Overture to Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and close it with 
Bach’s Fourth Suite for Or- 
chestra and Beethoven’s Sevent 
Symphony.@sm, /°. 40 ¢0% 
_ Other first performances are 
scheduled as follows: 
| On Oct. 29 the American com- 
'poser Roy Harris will conduct 
‘his Symphony No, 7, and 
Richard Burgin will conduct the 
Hindemith Sinfonietta, Both are 
| first performances for Boston, 
' On Nov. 5 Tossy Spivakovsky 
will be soloist in the first Boston 
performance of Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s Violin Concerto, 


Py NL ale 


_ Samuel Barber’s new cantata, 
'“Prayers of Kierkegaard,” will. 


| have its world premiere on Dec. 


| 3. Commissioned by the Kousse- 
_vitzky Music Foundation, the 
| work will be presented with the 
'Cecilia Society Chorus and 
' Leontyne Price, soprano, In Mr. 
-Munch’s opinion “it is a marvel- 


ous work — really beautiful!” 
Guido Cantelli will conduct 

the first performance by the 

Boston Symphony of Verdi’s Re- 


quiem, with Herva Nelli, Clara- 


mae Turner, David Poleri, Nicola 
Moscona, and the New England 
Conservatory Chorus. The Re- 
/_quiem will be performed Friday, 


Saturday, Sunday, and Tuesday,, 


'Dec, 17, 18, 19, 21. 
_- Mr, Munch said that he esp2- 


‘cially enjoyed doing choral | 


works because in Boston he 


found the best choruses that he 


has conducted, 
On Dec, 31 Mr. Munch will 


conduct the American premiére 


of Arthur Honegger’s Christmas. 


Oratorio, composed some _ ten 
vears ago. It is based on tradi- 
tional carols, It will be presented 


here with the Cecilia Society 


| and a baritone soloist. 


- Mr. Munch will present the. 
complete “‘Daphnis and Chloé” | 


ballet by Ravel, which is much 
more music than is found in the 
two orchestral suites that the 
composer extracted from his 
ballet score, This work will fill 
almost an hour of the program 
of Jan. 20. 


| ie ae 

On Jan, 28 Roman Totenburg 
will appear as soloist in Szyma- 
‘nowski’s Violin Concerto No, 2, 


| a first Boston performance under 


| the direction of Pierre Monteux.: 
_ Victoria de los Angeles will 


sing the first Boston performance 
‘of the Berlioz song cycle, ‘“‘Les 
Nuits d’Eté,” on April 7. 

| Other expected premiéres, at 
dates not yet decided, include 
the Sinfonia for String Orchestra 
by Carlos Chavez, Vladimir Vo- 
gel’s Pezzo.Lirico, and Leonard 
Bernstein’s new Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, 

Mr. Munch’s plans include the 
Mahler Fifth Symphony, one of 
the Vaughan Williams sympho- 
nies, a Cimarosa oboe concerto, 
and clarinet and bassoon con- 
certos by Mozart, He will close 
the season with the Bach Mass 
in B minor. ‘ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Mh OLED NLL LR 


Begins 74th Season Oct. 8 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, poser, he has in recent years be- 
vill open its 74th season in Sym-|come prominent as a conductor 
shony Hall on Friday afternoon,/in Paris. In this capacity hé will 
Yet. 8. Charles Munch, who has visit the United States in March 
yeen spending his vacation in and make his debut in Boston, 
7rance, will return next week to, The soloists to be heard for the 
‘all rehearsals for his sixth season|first time at these concerts are 
is music director. 4]19\g Joseph Fuchs, violin, Irmgard See- 

The concerts in Symphony Hall'fried, soprano, Leontyne Price, 
will consist of 24 Friday after-|}soprano, Roman Totenberg, violin, 
joons and 24 Saturday evenings’ Vera Franceschi, piano, Gary 
and the usual two shorter series: Graffman, piano, and Victoria de 
nine on Tuesday evenings, begin- Los Angeles, soprano. Violinists 
ning Oct. 12; and six on Sunday, well remembered from the past 
afternoons, beginning Nov. 7.,will include Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Desirable seats by subscription are| Joseph Szigeti, and Isaac Stern, 
still to be had for the Sunday/ Pianists will include Robert Cas- 
series, Six rehearsals in the course adesus, Alexander Brailowsky, 
of the season will be opened to Leon Fleisher, and Claudio Arrau- 
the public by subscriptions at a' Margaret Harshaw, the soprano of 
reduced rate, which will be avail-|the Metropolitan Opera Company 
able early in October. Hlebe who sang with this Orchestra last 


The soloists for the season, season, will return. , 
choral works to be performed, and; Soloists for the Sunday series 
the guest conductors are now an-|Will be Margaret Harshaw, and 
nounced. Verdi’s Requiem will be|the vocal quartet (mentioned 
performed in the week before above) in Verdi’s Requiem, Bach’s 


Christmas, with the New England |Mass in B minor will also be in- 
Conservatory Chorus: Herva Nelli, cluded in this series. The three 
soprano: Claramae Turner, con-|guest conductors will each be 
tralto; David Poleri, tenor; and heard in this, as well as in the 
Nicola Moscona, bass, as soloists, longer series. | 
Guido Cantelli as guest, will con-| Soloists for the Tuesday evening 
duct this work for the first time |Sseries will include Alexander 
at these concerts. ‘Brailowsky and Maurice Eisen- 
‘“ : a | berg, cellist. Verdi’s Requiem and 
Damnation of Faust 'Bach’s Mass in B minor are to be 
Charles Munch will repeat Ber-|heard in this series. The guest 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust’ with!conductor will be Guido Cantelli. 
Suzanne Danco, David Poleri, Mar-| Besides the regular ‘series in 
tial Singher, and Donald Gramm Cambridge, Providence, New York, 
as soloists. He also will conduct |Brooklyn and Washington, D. C., 


Debussy’s “The Blessed Damozel” |the orchestra will visit New Haven 
| 


and Bach’s Mass in B minor, both!twice, Newark, . Hartford, New 
of which he has not hitherto con-|London, Philadelphia and New 
ducted in Boston. In these three Brunswick. A tour in the third. 
works choruses from Harvard and|week of the season will include 
Radcliffe will participate. ‘Columbus, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Guest conductors in addition to East Lansing, Kalamazoo and 
Guido Cantelli will be Pierre'Northampton. : 
Monteux and Igor Markevitch.| This season will also be the first, 
Mr. Markevitch, born in Kiev in'as manager of Thomas D. Perry 
1912, long has made France his|Jr., who succeeded George E., 
home. Widely known as a com-jJudd in the post Sept. 1. 
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Albert Schweitzer and Charl 


es Munch chat after a concert | 


conducted by Mr. Munch in Strasbourg this summer. The con-. 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will soon return from | 


Europe to open the orchestra’s 74th season. 


Season on Oct. 8 

@ 
Symphony to Open 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will open its 74th season in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Friday atft- 
ernoon, Oct. 8, to give 24 Friday 
afternoons and 24 Saturday eve- 


nings and the usual two shorter 


series; nine on Tuesday evenings, 
beginning Oct. 12; and six on sun- 
day afternoons, “beginning Nov, 7,' 
Desirable seats by subscription are 
still to be had for the Sunday se-| 
ries. Six rehearsals in the course | 
of the season will be opened to| 
the public by subscriptions at a 


reduced rate, which will be avail- 


able early in October. 
Among the special works to. he 
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‘ 
ousinenstane comatdeenen cuneate ctenncemenes 
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performed are Verdi's “Requiem’’ 
with the New England Conserva- 
itory Chorus; Herva Nelli, soprano; 
Claramae Turner, contralto; Da- 
vid Poleri, tenor; and Nicola Mos- 
cona, bass, as soloists. Guido Can- 
telli will conduct this work for 
the first time at these concerts. 
Charles Munch will repeat Ber- 
lioz’ ‘Damnation of Faust’’ with 
Suzanne Danco, David Poleri, Mar- 
tial Singher, and Donald Gramm 
as soloists. He also. will conduct 
'Debussy’s ‘The Blessed Damozel’’ 
and Bach’s Mass in B minor, both. 
of which he has not hitherto con-' 
ducted in Boston. In these three 


| works the choruses from Harvard ' 


and Radcliffe will participate. 
Guest conductors besides Guido 


‘Cantelli will be Pierre Monteux 
and Igor Markevitch in his debut 


in Boston. ir 
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CHARLES MUNCH begins his sixth season as director. 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Friday as the 
orchestra opens its 74th season. 





Albert Schweitzer and Charles Munch chat after a concert 
conducted by Mr. Munch in Strasbourg this summer. 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will soon return from 
Europe to open the orchestra’s 74th season. 


The con- 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON -: NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OctToser 8, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OctToser g, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to “Tannhiuser’” 


Variations, Chaconne and Finale 


INTFRMISSION 


Overture, ‘““Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 
“From the New World,” Op. 95 


Adagio; Allegro molto 
Largo 

Scherzo: Molto,vivace 
Allegro con fuoco 


Munch Conducts Works 
. By Dvorak, Dello Joio 


By Harold Rogers 


When Charles Munch came on 
Stage yesterday afternoon, the 
musicians and the audience 
stood in tribute. It’s a traditional 
gesture each season at the open- 
ing. concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but it is none- 
theless sincere. Mr. Munch is 
beginning his sixth year as the 
guiding spirit of the Boston 
Symphony. He is now an old 


friend, and we are glad to see. 


‘him again in his accustomed 
place. 

_ As for the orchestra itself, it 
is entering its seventy-fourth 
year. As might be expected, 
there are many Plans afoot at 
Symphony Hall for the celebra- 
tion of the orchestra’s diamond 
anniversary next season, but 
this season will have much to 
record of musical and historical] 
Significance. 

- f£ ff 


We are not through with the 
humbering of years. Yesterday’s 
‘concert concluded with Dvofrak’s 
‘Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
“From the New World.” It was 
‘last played by the orchestra in 
1947. Mr. Munch has revived it 
In observance of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the — composer’s 
passing, i! : 

And, as is usual- when Mr. 
Munch revives a work- that has 

Slipped for a time from the 
repertoire, he enables us to hear 
it with new ears. 


Today the Dvorak Fifth would 
surely make few if any claims 
to being an American symphony. 
It is certainly not, even if com- 
posed here in 1892-93, and even 
if it does employ themes that 
derive from folk song, Negro, or 
Indian sources. | 

But there was also no Amer- 
ican symphonist in that day who 


. 


could equal Dvofak’s achieve- 
ment. At least he gave us a 
masterfully composed European 
symphony that was inspired by 
his visit to the United States, 
and it is a symphony that is stil] 


heard. CS ty 19° ISY Ph ; 


Mr. Munch brought out the 
exuberant joy that is to be found 
in the Allegro, the fervent long- 
ing to be found in the Largo (the 
theme of which William Arms 
Fisher. converted into the song, 
“Goin’ Home”), and he carried 
the final Allegro con fuoco to a. 
brilliant conclusion. 

Norman Dello Joio, the young 
New York composer, was present 
in the audience yesterday to 
hear Mr. Munch’s reading of his 
Variations, Chaconne and Finale, 
a work that won the New York 
Critics Circle Award in 1948. It 
was first heard in Boston when 
Thor Johnson appeared with the 
Boston Symphony as guest con- 
ductor. The favorable impres~ 
sion that it produced at that 
time was reinforced yesterday. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s variations on 
a Gregorian theme quickly for- 
sake the sacred for the secular. 
Each is scored with imagination 
in an easily assimilated contem- 
porary style. The moods are jo- 
cular, tender, dramatic, or even 
balletic. The Chaconne is im- 
bued with deeper emotional 
power, anguished and agitated. 
This is relieved by the spirited : 
syncopation of the Finale, which 
builds into an inspiring state- 
ment of the theme in chorale 
form. | 
_ Mr. Munch’s program included 
two overtures— Wagner’s to 
‘“Tannhauser” and Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” No. 2, both power- 


fully done. 
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Munch Conducts Works 
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By Harold Rogers 


When Charles Munch came on |could equal Dvofak’s achieve- 
Stage yesterday afternoon, the |ment. At least he gave us a 
musicians and the audience |masterfully composed European 
stood in tribute. It’s a traditional Symphony that was inspired by 
gesture each season at the open- his visit to the United States, 
ing concert by the Boston Sym-/!and it is a symphony that is stil] 
phony Orchestra, but it is none- heard. CS hy tO-PS¥ 
ee sincere. Mr. Munch is_ on ee 

eginning his sixth year as the | : 
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Symphony. He is now an old | ¢xuberant joy that is to be found 
friend, and we are glad to see | im the Allegro, the fervent long- 
him again in his accustomed | 198 to be found in the Largo (the 
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As for the orchestra itself, it | Fisher converted into the Pores 
is entering its seventy-fourth | Goin’ Home”), and he carried 
year. As might be expected. the final Allegro con fuoco to a 
there are many Plans afoot at brilliant conclusion. 

Symphony Hall for the celebra- | Norman Dello Joio, the young 
ion of the orchestra’s diamond | New York composer, was present 
anniversary next season, but|!" the audience yesterday to 
this season will have much to ear Mr. Munch’s reading of his 
record of musical and historica] | Variations, Chaconne and Finale, 
significance. a work that won the New York 
lay Sere |Critics Circle Award in 1948. It 

'was first heard in Boston when 

We are not through with the Thor Johnson appeared with the 
numbering of vears. Yesterday’s | Boston Symphony as guest con- 
concert concluded with Dvorak’s | ductor. The favorable impres- 
‘Symphony No. 5 in E minor. ‘sion that it produced at that 

From the New World.” It was time was reinforced yesterday, 
last played by the orchestra in Mr. Dello Joio’s variations on 
1947. Mr. Munch has revived it!a Gregorian theme quickly for- 
In observance of the fiftieth an- | sake the sacred for the secular. 
hiversary of the composer’s Each is scored with imagination 
Passing, . in an easily assimilated contem- 

And, as Is usual when Mr. porary style. The moods are jo- 
Munch revives a work that has cular, tender, dramatic, or even 
slipped for a time from the balletic. The Chaconne is im- 
repertoire, he enables us to hear ibued with deeper emotional 
lt with new ears. | power, anguished and agitated. 

Today the Dvorak Fifth would ‘This is relieved by the spirited 
surely make few if any claims | syncopation of the Finale, which 
to being an American symphony. | builds into an inspiring state- 
It is certainly not, even if com-! ment of the theme in chorale 
'Posed here in 1892-93, and even | form. 
|if it does employ themes that Mr. Munch’s program included 
‘derive from folk song, Negro, or feos overtures — Wagner’s to 
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The : Joyous Season Is Here! 3 g. 
~ Symphony Keeps Reputation 
as City’s Musical Treasure 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


-mi .{criminating and pleasant in its use 
eee ee one of dissonance. It has constant 


Gay Geni The Joyous Season, 6s motion, too, even when the tempo, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra|j, very slow, and in the finale, it: 
and Charles Munch re-assembled | has nosaurs eaenes sci ol 
i mphony Hall. For of all the; Although the theme which | 
Dusthat reaturcas of the city, the|varied, and which reappears in 
virtuoso orchestra is our greatest|different guise in the Chaconne 
treasure, the crown of crowns, and|and Finale, was taken ‘gp 4 
our foremost claim to musical|Gregorian kyrie, it does no’ aed 
distinction. churchly to me, even in its firs 
Everything passed in  usual|and simplest statement. The rents 
course at the opening concert of|ment, of course, is consistently o | 
the 74th season—and the ‘sixth of|this time, even though here and) 
Mr. Munch as conductor—yester-|there are places which Mr, mene 
day afternoon. Orchestra and audi-|Joio seems to have remembere 
ence rose in greeting as Mr. Munch/|rather than invented. As for ed 
first appeared upon _ the newly finale, it is off-beat and jazzy, 
scraped and polished stage. The/and some of the abrupt turnings 
applause was warm, spontaneous|of the melody reminded me of 
and heartfelt, the conductor’s bow-| cake-walk. ah On 3 
ing and smiling response to it rekae era 
plainly of the same nature. ‘But With Fire and Eloquence | 
Little was changed on the visual Thie.is what you would call.“a! 
side—-most. of the faces in the nice piece.” well put together with| 
orchestra were familiar with the it se od no symmetry and logical 
ri lyk ae of Poop wae has construction, unpretentious of} 
New mnember ates vohn Fiasca,|manner it not simple in technic 
and Charles Yancich, who already |224, unfailingly ae ate ree 
has been a player on call, and now en race gee tg darwinied | 
assumes the position of alternate the nth chinitie applause he re- 
first horn, In the aisle seat in the ceived | 
first balcony which used to be Interpretively, the afternoon| 
occupied from time to time bY ‘had its ups and downs. The ‘Tann- 
neces, ©. Tadd, however, now Sits |haeuser” Overture began almost! 
x gerne ympnonys NeW isjower than it is possible to play) 
manager, Thomas D. Perry. it, and thereby sounded all the 
| more grandiloquent, I suspect that 
Conservative ... With exceptions|Mr. Munch has made recent 
| Nor was much changed in the|acquaintance with the “New| 
sound that came from the or-|World” Symphony, to judge by) 
chestra, some details excepted|some peculiar maladjustments in| 
which will be tackled a few para-|balance between the instruments, 
graphs along. According to cus-|a pace which was a shade too slow 
‘tom, there was no soloist or any|for the “Goin’ Home” tune and 
other variety of assistance at the|intermittent heaviness where 
opening concert. The program ran|there ought to have been delicacy. | 
mostly to conservative music—|Yet in sum the Symphony was| 
the Overture to Wagner’s “‘Tann-|performed with fire and eloquence, 
/haeuser,” Dvorak’s “New World’ as were both Overtures and the 
Symphony played in commemara-| Dello Jolo composition. CMe se 
ion of the 50th anniversary of} The orchestra was not quite in. 
the composer’s death: the Bee-/its best form, _ understandable | 
thoven Overture “Leonore,” No, 2,;even after so brief a period of, 
;with Norman Dello Joi’s Varia-|inactivity as the two months since | 
tions, Chaconne and Finale as/the Berkshire Festival, for a great| 
the single item of modernity. ‘orchestra is very sensitive. That is| 
Let us consider the latter first}why I hope that the uneven en-| 
because, although introduced here|trances and occasional. flurries of| 
by guest conductor Thor Johnson|dry, forced string tone will have 
| 


in *January, 1949, yesterday’s per-|vanished in the next few weeks. 
formance must have put the work/|If they are not concerned, they get 
in a new and better light. This|worse. Small details they may be 
ingenious piece, first of all, is|to the casual listener, but they are 
highly detailed and intricately or-|of major importance to keen ears 
chestrated, often tricky in rhythm,|and the sheen of so great an 
harmonically incisive, but dis-|orchestra as the Boston Symphony. 


Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony § “(rchestra 
‘Charles Munch conducting, gave the firs’ 
‘concert of the 74th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, performing the 
following | program; .5 

dverture to ‘‘“Tannhaewuser”. ... Wagne 
Variations, Chaconne and ‘Yinale 
Yello Joio 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore’”’ No, 2, Op. 72 
Beethoven 
Symphony in E mino: Op. 95....Dvorak 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The opening concert of the sea-| 
son—just how do you go about 
describing it? 

Do you describe the warm glow 

you feel at seeing familiar though 
perhaps unknown people back in 
their usual chairs? Or the charm 
of a quick greeting with an old 
friend following a summer’s part- 
ing? Or the quickening emotions 
engendered by a beginning again 
of the fellowship of music? Or 
the way the orchestra played. or 
what it played, or what? 
It seems a moment for Olym- 
plan prose adorned with senti- 
ment but without sentimentality; 
expressive of the singularly snug 
latmosphere ye without implying 
‘complacency. A great quotation 
‘seems somehow indicated, say 
something ‘ike Macbeth’s wish to 
be—as we were—' shut up in mea- 
‘sureless content’”’ but I’m afraid 
I’m just not up to it 


But it may certainly be said | 


| that the season got off to a grate- 
‘ful beginning if only for the 
‘startling reminder of how truly 
beautiful the orchestra is; you 
never seem to remember, through 
the summer, just what a mar- 
velous instrument it can be. And 
this for all the trivial ups and 
downs it encountered yesterday 
as it playec ‘tseif in, following 
its six weeks of vacation. 

The music, save for Norman 
Dello Joio’s “Variations, Cha- 
conne and Finale,” was. all fa- 
miliar and all appropriate: Wag- 
ner’s Overture te ‘lannhaeuser,”’ 
with its solemn beginning and its 
final chorus of mystic exultation;: 
Beethoven’’s Sccond Leonore with 
its Promethean finale, and Dvo- 
rak’s Fifth with all its beguiling) 
though often melancholy melodic 
radiance and its finai proclama- 
tion of optimism All thrice fa- 
miliar, to be sure, but old friends 
that can never wear out. 


Hevea 
Real Surprise te-7-sy 
So the real surprise was the) 


reappearance, aficr five years, 
of Mr. Dello Joio’s work, a_re- 
appearance that confirmed the 
‘mpression it nave here ir 1949 
when it was first given here by 
Thor Johnson, At that time I re- 
marked that it stood as the best 
Short piece of American music 
we had had in that season, though 
T seem to” have referred to its 
‘Pauses as being “too frequent.” 
‘(I wonder whv::. 
| Today it is possible to say that 
,it is an exceedingly beautiful and 
exceedingly musical _ work, 
-abounding in melodie invention 
fof great persuasion clothed in| 
harmonies and rhythms at once 
bold but never aggressive, origi- 
nal but never obtrusive or ec- 


centric, 


The ferm emerges with re- 


‘Mmaxkab:e clarity now; it is pos- 


sible to follow each of the six 
variations after the oboe state- 


ment of the melody itself, a very 
‘fine one, without ever losing the| 


contour of the line while at the| 
same time noting the differing! 
lights and shadows of‘ each. In| 
this second hearing, too, it reveals’ 
a much deeper emotional range 
than at first; the general mood. 
of the variations and chaconne is 


one of a subdued and thoughtful 


— — io = 
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character, largely untroubled in 
spirit and entirely without self- 
conscious striving for signifi- 
cance, 


Most Successful | 


The Variations and the Cha-| 
conne are, it seems to me, the| 
most successful of the three| 
movements. In the finale the 
‘composer turns more to the ta-. 
miliar “American” idioms of the 
day: there are the dotted melodic| 
values, ‘the syncopations and! 
tricks of orchestration with that| 
sound one generally associates 
with serious music derived from 
a jazz background. All in all, 
I found it to be a first class 
work, interesting and enjoyable 
and communicative all through, 
and one providing some of the 
most beautiful harmonic ten- 
sions and moods to occur in re. 
cent music. 

Mr. Munch, who drew a rising 
audience as a tribute at the be- 
ginning, was in top form 
throughout, giving the program 


i neeseaiel 





Ta EE _ be encountered again tonight, for 
a sense of animation andimpetus, 5, 7) appear on the first of the 
all through. Oddly enough, how-  orchestra’s season of national] 
ever, the audience—those who broadcasts. 


Aan #3 , ift The program next week in- 
didn’t find it necessary to dri cludes Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


away during “org acggaiieingt ah phony, Bach’s D majcr Suite.) 
—faile be too enthusiastic : ; 

poe. ve lit be |the Overture to Gluck’s “Al- 

‘about the. Dvorak. Could it be ceste” and ‘piel 

| oe } d & new violin con- 
that it is too often encountered certo by Peragallo performed by 
en the radio? Anyway, it will iJoseph Fuchs, a ak 


By TUCKER KEISER 


At 2:15 yesterday afternoon, 
Charles Munch strode briskly to 
the podium at Symphony Hall, 
and the capacity audience rose 
to greet him. He bowed gravely 
and turned quickly to give the 
downbeat to Wagner‘s Overture 
to “Tannhauser.” Thus began the 
74th season of our orchestra. 

It is obvious that the role 
which the Boston Symphony will 
play in the nation’s musical life 
through the coast to coast broad- 
casts each Saturday night from 
Symphony Hall will give our 
regular concerts peculiar pro= 
gramming. Yesterday, both first 
and second parts began with an 

overture. In fact, one got the 
feeling that he had actually 
heard two short but well-bal- 
anced programs in one afternoon. 
' The most significant piece in 
this concert was Norman Dello 
Joio’s Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale, written in 1947 and con- 
ducted here by Thor Johnson in 
1949. Plainsong forms the basis 


— 


for Mr. Joio’s piece. There are 
six variations, each one tuneful, 
richly developed, and handsome- 
ly orchestrated. The Chaconne, 
building its structure over the 
opening four notes of the theme, 
is a bit labored, yet it is seldom 
dull. The Finale, casting aside 
the formality of the Variations 
and Chaconne, becomes synco- 
pated and bouncy. So infectious 
was its rhythm that Mr. Munch 
seemed momentarily about to 
go onto a buck and wing. 

An overly dramatic reading of 


the Beethoven “Leonora” No. 2. 


Overture paced the way for 
Dvorak’s “New World” ‘Syme. 
phony. . Never have I seen SO. 
many people leave before any 
piece; Mr. Munch was forced to} 
wait for the audience to quiet 
down before he could continue. 
This wrinkled and Sagging score 
was given a Munch face-lifting 
by means of his inimitable ac- 
celerandos and fortissimos. The 
audience applauded piano, and 
departed presto, /@s7- 4¢ -9 “8% 


MUNCH TO CONDUCT “NBC” 
ORCHESTRA 
Circumstances have so worked out 
that Charles Munch will conduct the 
orchestra which formerly played under 
Arturo Toscanini, his predecessor on 


the NBC Network. 


Mr. Munch will conduct when the 
United Nations celebrates its ninth 
Anniversary on Sunday, October 24 
at 2:30 in the U.N. Assembly Hall. The 


event will be telecast. 
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Gus Manos ian BSaq_ 7 7-S4 
Charles Munch begins his sixth season as conductor of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra this week end. Startins tonight the 

Saturday concerts will be broadcast on the NBC network. 





a sense of animation and impetus 
all through. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, the audience—those who 
ididn’t find it necessary to drift 
jaway during the symphony, that 
‘is—failed to be too enthusiastic 
‘about the Dvorak. Could it be 
that it is too often encountered 
on the radio? Anyway, if will 


By TUCKER KEISER 


At 2:15 yesterday afternoon, 
Charles Munch strode briskly to 
the podium at Symphony Hall, 
and the capacity audience rose 
to greet him. He bowed gravely 
and turned quickly to give the 
downbeat to Wagner‘s Overture 
to “‘Tannhauser.”’ Thus began the 
74th season of our orchestra. 

It is obvious that the role 
which the Boston Symphony will 
play in the nation’s musical life 
through the coast to coast broad- 
casts each Saturday night from 
Symphony Hall will give our 
regular concerts peculiar pro- 
gramming. Yesterday, both first 
and second parts began with an 
overture. In fact, one got the 
feeling that he had actually 
heard two short but well-bal]- 
anced programs in one afternoon. 

The most significant piece in 
this concert was Norman Dello 
Joio’s Variations, Chaconne and 
Finale, written in 1947 and con- 
ducted here by Thor Johnson in 
1949. Plainsong forms the basis 


be encountered again tonight, for 
it will appear on the first of the 


orchestra’s season of national 
broadcasts. 

The program next week in- 
cludes Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 


phony, Bach’s D_ majer Suite. 


| the Overture to Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste’ and a new violin con- 
certo by Peragallo performed by 
Joseph Fuchs. 


for Mr. Joio’s piece. There are 
six variations, each one tuneful, 
richly developed, and handsome- 
ly orchestrated. The Chaconne, 
building its structure over the 
opening four notes of the theme, 
is a bit labored, yet it is seldom 
dull. The Finale, casting aside 
the formality of the Variations 
and Chaconne, becomes synco- 
pated and bouncy. So infectious 
was its rhythm that Mr. Munch 
seemed momentarily about to 
go onto a buck and wing. 

An overly dramatic reading of 
the Beethoven “Leonora” No. 2 
Overture paced the way for 
Dvorak’s “New World’ .Sym- 
phony. Never have I seen so 
many people leave before any 
piece; Mr. Munch was forced to 
wait for the audience to quiet 
down before he could continue. 
This wrinkled and sagging score 
was given a Munch face-lifting 
by means of his inimitable ac- 
celerandos and fortissimos. The 
audience applauded piano, and 
departed presto, (fs 7~ 1a~p-8%, 


MUNCH TO CONDUCT “NBC” 
ORCHESTRA 


Circumstances have so worked out 
that Charles Munch will conduct the 
orchestra which formerly played under 
Arturo Toscanini, his predecessor on 


the NBC Network. 


Mr. Munch will conduct when the 


United Nations 


celebrates its ninth 


Anniversary on Sunday, October 24 
at 2:30 in the U.N. Assembly Hall. The 


event will be telecast. 
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Charles Munch begins his sixth season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this week end. Startins tonight the 
Saturday concerts will be broadcast on the NBC network. 
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Mr. Munch Meets the Press-- 
But His Book Talks 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Charles Munch returned from his brief Cote d'Azur vacation 
last week looking exceedingly fit and exceedingly pleased with an. 
ever decreasing golf handicap and, between the first seasonal re- 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony, sat down for a while with the 
press. He didn’t say much, but then he never does: the Boston 
Symphony possibly never had a conductor Jess communicative 
‘but at the same time more cooperative. 
| It is simply that Mr. Munch, though one of the most articulate 
\of men, has little inclination to develop a yes or no sort of inter- 
view into an extended discussion of musical matters. You ask him! 
if he is going to do any Mahler, for example, and he Says yes, he’ 
will do the Fifth this year. You ask him what he is going to do 
in the way of new American works and he says he will do works 
by Harris, Barber, Menotti and so on. There is never any embroid- 
ery nor any development; the question is answered quickly, 
courteously and often humorously, but there is never any revela- 
tion of personality. 

It was consequently of great,;~7— 
interest, during the interview, to 
learn that the Orchestra’s man ‘Munch has given his reply, 


lating the receptivity of the 
public. Then, when this recep- 
tivity has reached its highest 
point, try to instill a love of har- 


‘monies the tartness of which 
‘might disturb the audience, After 
that, one must ease the atmo- 
‘spheric tension with music that 
‘is classical, substantial, rich.” 


Turning to modern music, 
the conductor observes that it 
sometimes discourages the spe- 
cialists themselves and_ asks, 
“How is the mere music lover 
fo track down their myster-' 
ies?”’ Nonetheless, he adds, the 
‘music of our century translates. 


‘the preoccupations, the uncer- 


'tainties and tendencies of the | 
‘world in which we live. ‘We 


‘must hear it in order to famil-/ 


te 


larize ourselves with the es- 
thetic movements of the advance 
guard with new harmonies, un- 
familiar forms,” 


In the brief excerpts from the | 


book, Mr. Munch makes only one 


point that could remotely be} 


tually, the public goes to a con- 
cert both to listen and look. 
Indeed, if it may be said that 
the combination of visual ap-' 
peal and auditory appeal is 
much more’ impressive than| 


either alone, it may also be 


said that while an audience is 
more moved by what it hears, it 
is more permanently impressed 
by what it sees. 


For Mr. Munch to say that he 
considers of no account the frac- 
tion of listeners whose response 
is aroused by the profile of the 
leader, by his art of proving his 
virility by threatening the trom- 
bones and by the cut of his coat 
is all very well: there are cer- 
tainly few handsomer or more 
dashing men of music today than. 
he. But what if some baggy little, 
man, without appearance, with- 4 
out style, without personality, ' 


}without—as Mr. Munch puts it 


—a radiation that is felt and 
irresistible—were in his posi- 
tion? What if the orchestra 


termed controversial, and that}YH walked to its places in a disor-_ 


is his remark that the majority. 


of the public goes to a concert 


‘derly scramble, sprawled in its 
‘chairs, and, in short, lookede 


to listen, and not to look. Ac-jan \awful, yet played divinely? ble to 


of all work, Mr. Lanning Humph- “To be an orchestra leader.” 


rey, had not only obtained a copy 
of Mr. Munch’s new book en- 
titled ‘Je Suis Chef d’Orchestre”’ 
recently published in France, but 
had translated many of the high- 
lights. The book, one of a French 
series devoted to the personal ex- 
pression of eminent men regard- 
ing their differing professions, 
will eventually be formally trans- 
lated and published in English, 
but in the meantime it is inter- 
esting to note some of Mr.! 
Munch's thoughts concerning his 
own metier, for to learn them 
through personal contact is virtu- 
ally impossible on the journalistic 
level, 

He begins, in Mr. Humphrey’s 
translation, with an anecdote 
dating back 30 or more years 
‘when, following a concert he had 
conducted, he happened to over- 
hear a_ self-assured couple dis- 
cussing the concert in the street. 
/One said that a really good orch- 
jestra really had little need of a 
‘conductor, a point of view so ill 
informed that Mr. Munch was 
seized with the impulse to dress 
him down then and there. But he 
restrained the impulse for 30 
vears. At last, after 30 years, Mr. 


he writes, “is not a job. It is a 
high calling, sometimes a priest-. 
like mission and often an afflic- 
‘tion cured only by death. Ten 
jor 15 years of study in music| 
Ischools or conservatories avail | 
little if one does not possess that 
inner exaltation, that consum- 
‘Ing flame, that magnetism that 
/can cast a spell upon the musi- 
Clans and audience, 


| “In the very term orchestra 
leader there is an implication of 
command, But it matters less to 
igive orders than to know how 
ito express them and to do that! 
‘not by issuing edicts but by ges-| 
|tures, postures, by an actual 
Wievadd 10~10-S4, 
telepathy, by a radiation that is 
felt and irresistible.” 


Continuing, Mr. Munch dis- 
cusses the principles of program- 
making, recommending a plan in- 
cluding a classical symphony of 
Haydn or Mozart or a score by 
Bach or Handel, then a difficult 
work in the contemporary vein, 
and finally a large-scale sym- 
phony. “It is a question of pre- 
paring the ground by first stimu-| 


music. And yet, each year, there is a difference. Last 
Wednesday noon at Symphony Hall, Charles Munch 


was observing that he could not understand why the 
Boston public does not take readily to music involving 
vocal chorus. As well he knows, some of the greatest 
masterpieces, and some of the most beautiful music, 
require a chorus. Mr. Munch, in his five years among 
us, has brought into the Boston Symphony repertory a 
number of choral scores, not requiring an entire concert 
or a special occasion, for Pe hiics eaten time 


there have been audible grumblings fi 
I Know, because I received some 


and well-known resistance 


they know what they like. 


ie “public. 


r 


inot like Wagner? 


At any rate, Mr. Munch kept on|hear it until they do! 


giving us choral music, and after 


a time fewer sputtcrings on the|chestra-with-chorus music. 


subject arrived at this desk. They Munch, I think, does not overstress 
still go on, but the volume 1sjit in his programs. Day after to- 
lessening. That, if not proof, is}|morrow we'l] be wondering why 


surely evidence that if exposed!it took us so long to love it. 





to anything long enough, the pub- 
of them, since a newspaper office/lic usually will take to it. Over 
is inevitably a bit of a sounding 
board for public opinion. 
why of those complaints baffled 
me, too, for those pieces‘and theirjon listening cheerfully, and 
performance had considerably en- 
riched our musical diet. The basic|of difference. Look at Wagner, 
reason, probably, is the prevalent|now a reliable box office draw. 
to| Yet there was a time when that 
change. People do like what they! benevolent tyrant Leopold Dame 
know even more, perhaps, thantrosch was forced to say: “They do 


and over again, that is the experi- 
Thejence of the better new music. At 
first it may require effort, but keep 


acquaintance will make a world 


Then they shall 


Let us keep on listening to or- 


Sunday Matters: Choral Music, 
Alley Cats and Little Wagner 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
As the French say, the more it changes, the more 
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last week looking exceedingly fit and exceedingly pleased with an, 
hearsals of the Boston Symphony, sat down for a while with the 
‘press. He didn’t say much, but then he never does; the Boston 
‘but at the same time more cooperative. 
It is simply that Mr. Munch, though one of the most articulate 
view into an extended discussion of musical matters. You ask him! 
if he is going to do any Mahler, for example, and he says yes, he 
in the way of new American works and he says he will do works 
by Harris, Barber, Menotti and so on. There is never any embroid- 
courteously and often humorously, but there is never any revela- 
tion of personality. 
interest, during the interview, to 
learn that the Orchestra’s man Munch has given his reply. 
rey, had not only obtained a copy 
of Mr. Munch’s new book en- 
recently published in France, but 
had translated many of the high- 
series devoted to the personal ex- 
pression of eminent men regard- 
will eventually be formally trans- 
lated and published in English, 
esting to note some of Mr. 
Munch’s thoughts concerning his 
through personal contact is virtu- 
ally impossible on the journalistic 
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translation, with an anecdote 
when, following a concert he had 
conducted, he happened to over- 
cussing the concert in the street. 
,One said that a really good orch- 
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informed that Mr. Munch was 
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Continuing, Mr. Munch dis- 
cusses the principles of program- 
making, recommending a plan in- 
cluding a classical symphony of 
Haydn or Mozart or a score by 
Bach or Handel, then a difficult 
work in the contemporary vein, 
and finally a large-scale sym- 


phony, “It is a question of pre- 
paring the ground by first stimu-| 


‘it is the same thing, an aphorism highly applicable to 


music. And yet, each year, there is a difference. Last 
Wednesday noon at Symphony Hall, Charles Munch 
was observing that he could not understand why the 
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Let us keep on listening to or- 
chestra-with-chorus music. Mr. 
Munch, I think, does not overstress 
it in his programs. Day after to- 
morrow we'll be wondering why 
it took us so long to love it. 
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By Harold Rogers 
Music Critic of The Christian Science Monitor . 


% 
E.. YEARS AGO the name of Charles Munch was little 
known in the United States. | 

He had won a wide reputation in France, but the American 
public was not aware of him until he made some guest ap- 
pearances with American orchestras in 1946-47 and an Ameri- 
can tour as conductor of the Orchestre National de France in 
1948-49. Cs“Von¢ Coge (OMS EFS - 

In the fall of 1949 he succeeded Serge Koussevitzky as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Since his arrival in Boston his reputation has been build- 
ing steadily—through his good work in Symphony Hall, his 
tours with the Boston Symphony through Europe and the 
United States, and his RCA Victor recordings. 

This season—his sixth as leader of the Boston Symphony 
—his name will be heard each week in millions of American 
homes. The Saturday night concerts of the Boston Symphony 
are now being heard over the NBC network, replacing the 
concerts formerly played by the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Arturo Toscanini. 

It is, therefore, of interest to American music lovers to learn 
more of this genial, sensitive musician, of his approach to his 
art in theory and practice. These ideas he has set forth in a 
book called “Je Suis Chef d’Orchestre” (I Am.a Conductor), 
recently published in French by Editions du Conquistador, in 
Paris. It is one of a series by noted personalities under the 
general title of “Mon Métier”’ (My Occupation). The English 
translation by Leonard Burkat will be published by the Oxford 
University Press in the spring of 1955. , 


Little Biography 

Only one of its 10 chapters is biographical, and this one is 
limited to the beginnings of his career. The rest of the volume 
presents his personal views of his profession. 

To-be a conductor is not a job, he writes, but a high calling. 
“Fifteen years of work and study do. not make a conductor of 
a man if he is not possessed by an inner exaltation, an all- 
consuming flame, and a magnetism thatécan bewitch both the 
musicians of his orchestra and the audience comé to hear his 
music-making.” | | ee 

He says that it matters less to give orders than to know how 
to express them. This is not done by speech, but by gesture, 
posture, by an irresistibly keen radiation. | 

If a performance is a failure, is the public, the orchestra, or 
the leader to be blamed? Mr. Munch answers this question by 
recalling Hans von Biilow’s assertion that there are no bad 
orchestras, but only bad conductors. Mr. Munch also asserts 
that there is no such thing as a “bad public.” The technique, 
or the manual dexterity, of a pianist or a violinist is readily 
appreciated, he writes, but a conductor is judged only in re- 
lation to the artistic function he performs and the emotion he 
inspires, 


Earning a Public 


“The fraction of the public,” he says, ‘“whose sympathies can 
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IVE YEARS AGO the name of Charles Munch was little 
known in the United States. 

He had won a wide reputation in France, but the American 
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pearances with American orchestras in 1946-47 and an Ameri- 
can tour as conductor of the Orchestre National de France in 
1948-49. CS3/Yond Cope OL tse 

In the fall of 1949 he succeeded Serge Koussevitzky as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Since his arrival in Boston his reputation has been build- 
ing steadily—through his good work in Symphony Hall, his 
tours with the Boston Symphony through Europe and the 
United States, and his RCA Victor recordings. 

This season—his sixth as leader of the Boston Symphony 
—his name will be heard each week in millions of American 
homes. The Saturday night concerts of the Boston Symphony 
are now being heard over the NBC network, replacing the 
concerts formerly played by the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Arturo Toscanini. 

It is, therefore, of interest to American music lovers to learn 
more of this genial, sensitive musician, of his approach to his 
art in theory and practice. These ideas he has set forth in a 
book called “Je Suis Chef d’Orchestre” (I Am a Conductor), 
recently published in French by Editions du Conquistador, in 
Paris. It is one of a series by noted personalities under the 


general title of “Mon Métier”’ (My Occupation). The English 
translation by Leonard Burkat will be published by the Oxford 
University Press in the spring of 1955. 


Little Biography 

Only one of its 10 chapters is biographical, and this one is 
limited to the beginnings of his career. The rest of the volume 
presents his personal views of his profession. 

To be a conductor is not a job, he writes, but a high calling. 
“Fifteen years of work and study do not make a conductor of 
a man if he is not possessed by an inner exaltation, an all- 
consuming flame, and a magnetism that-can bewitch both the 
musicians of his orchestra and the audience come to hear his 
music-making.” 

He says that it matters less to give orders than to know how 
to express them. This is not done by speech, but by gesture, 
posture, by an irresistibly keen radiation. 

If a performance is a failure, is the public, the orchestra, or 
the leader to be blamed? Mr. Munch answers this question by 
recalling Hans von Biilow’s assertion that there are no bad 
orchestras, but only bad conductors. Mr. Munch also asserts 
that there is no such thing as a “bad public.” The technique, 
or the manual dexterity, of a pianist or a violinist is readily 
appreciated, he writes, but a conductor is judged only in re- 
lation to the artistic function he performs and the emotion he 
inspires, 


Earning a Public 


‘The fraction of the public,” he says, ““whose sympathies can 
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be moved by a good view of a handsome profile or by a 
demonstration of courage in attacking trombones, the few 
hearts that can be captured by a well-cut jacket, are negligible. 
The conductor need not dramatize his function. The best part 
of the audience has come to listen, to hear music that it loves, 
or at least finds interesting—not to look. ... Let us sell good 
merchandise and I am sure that we will find good customers, 
a good public.” 

The first puzzle to confront a conductor before a concert, Mr. 
Munch points out, is forming a program. Play the music you 
love, he advises, but be on guard against building a career on 
two or three programs. This may assure your success, but 
it will not serve music. Don’t run the.risk of sinking in the 
quicksand of routine. Your reputation will not be able to resist 
increasing mediocrity. 

“Many conductors have war horses that they ride at certain 
times, but if they wish to travel far, they must spare their 
mounts. Others pass themselves off as specialists in some 
particular piece or in one composer. These have never inspired 
anything in me but suspicion.” 


Public Taste 


He feels that, within bounds, one must take notice of the 
taste and desires of the public. The composition, the inter- 
preter, and the public are an entity, he says, and each of these 
factors is indispensable to the other two. Each has its rights 
and its obligations. 

He does not believe in overlong programs. He feels, in gen- 
eral, that the average duration of a concert should not exceed 
75 minutes. 

Though he finds it difficult to offer a typical program, here 
is one among many that he considers reasonable: 

1. A classical symphony of Haydn, Mozart, or a score by 
Bach or Handel. | 

2. A difficult work. Here is the place for Bartok, Stravin- 
sky, or Berg. 

3. A large-scale symphony. 

“First we prepare the terrain and sharpen the receptivity,” 
he explains. “Then we can try to make the public love music 
whose tartness may still be disturbing. Finally, the classical, 
rich, and solid relaxes the atmosphere.” 


Contemporary Puzzles 


In speaking of contemporary music, he says that it some- 
times discourages even the specialists themselves. But he feels 
that it is the duty of a conductor to defend young composers. 

He says that the music of our own century interprets the 
preoccupations and the concerns of the world we live in. “We 
must play it and listen to it, learn about advanced aesthetic 
positions, new theories of harmony, and new principles of 
construction.” | 

He says that, basically, contemporary music presents no 
problems. It should be played at each concert, but with enough 
moderation to avoid discouraging the public. 

Mr. Munch concludes his book with these words: 

“In the end it is the public that writes our history, elects 
the masterpieces and the great interpreters. It is hard to 
please. There is only this one valid and certain way to keep its 
favor: to practice your art with frankness and joy, and to 
love music above everything else in the world.” 


+ 
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was sponsored recent] 


will be at night| editor of Punch magazine; David’ 
over the same station at. 8:30. Lewis, Esq:, a Toronto attorney, 
The second half of the concert | and F. W. Peers, Talks and Pub-' 
will be broadcast over WBZ lic Affairs Supervisor, Canadian: 


Saturday nights at 9:30.C$Men, 
week end Mr 


St 

discussion on 
“Does the Individual Shrink as 
Government Grows?” will be 


Munch to Conduct 
‘Symphony of Air’ 
in Concert at U.N. 


_ Charles Munch will conduct the 
“Symphony of the Air,” the former 
N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, in 
he Assembly Hall of the United) 
ations building in New York o 
LN. Day, Sunday, Oct. 24. This 
oncert—part of the observance o 
Jth anniversary of the found. 
the U.N.—will be televised 
N. B.C. and will run from 2:3 
0 3:30 E, S, 
Mr. Munc 
orchest 


inth Symphony, the United Na- 
tions Hymn by Dmitri Shostako- 
Vitch, and Aaron Co land’s setting 
of the Preamble of the Charter o 
the United Nations. The concert 
rk the first ‘use of the de- 
ountable semi-circular stage 
ecently b lt for the Assembly. 
mall, 74 3/r 
hostakovitch and 
several years 


Broadcasting Corporation, — : 


“The Travelin 


rguerite Chap- 
lawyer 


Geraldine 
Hartman 
€s of Ruby and Joe 


Grendell, two clowns in a small] 
rst Carnival, who become 
innocently involved when t 

try to adopt a child. iis 


Munch to Conduct 
“N.B.C.” Orchestra 


When the United Nations cele- 
brate the tenth annual U.N. Day 
on Sunday afternoon, October 24, 
Charles Munch will conduct as, 
guest the musical part of the pro- 
prem which concludes with the 


Ichoral finale of Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony. Hea, (0/ ts} | 
' The orchestra will be Che Sym. 
phony of the Air,’’ until this sea- 
son the N.B.C. Symphony under 
Arturo Toscannini. Mr, Munch has 
Made many appearances with the, 
group. The televised program 
marks the first use of the new 
bly Hall, ) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 15, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to ‘‘Alceste’”’ 


PERAGALLO Violin Concerto 


I. Sostenuto e vigoroso; Allegro 
II. Andante, molto moderato 
III. Allegro moderato (quasi scherzando) 


(First performance in America) 


INTERMISSION 


Suite No. 4, in D major 


Overture 
Bourrées I and II 
Gavotte 

Minuet 
Réjouissance 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
Allegretto 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 
Allegro con brio 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
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Boston Symphony on WGBH 
A complete broadcast of the] broadcast over WGBH-FM Fri- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s day night at 8:30. The discussion 


second concert of the season will | was Ss 


be presented 
Friday at 2:15 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


* Canad Second ‘Program 


Broadcasting Corporation. 
“The Traveling Room,” a mys- 
ry drama about a room that is 
two places at 
will be 


IV's FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 15, at 2:15 o’clock 
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elecast another SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


os in “gd “Justice” series of 
ual cas i 
appearance with the orchestra, | 8 p.m. Entitled “The Faves et 
will be soloist. The program Clown,” the Story is about a 
opens with the Overture to baby adoption racket with a care 
Gluck’s “Alceste” and ends with | niva] background Geraldin 
Bach’s Fourth Suite for Orches- Fitzgerald and Paul Hartman 
a and pap noven's Symphony play the roles of Ruby and Joe 
| e gyPetrtinn it. prt ea anbeape rp two clowns in a smal] : P Violin Concerto 
edie the Indiv a af ‘Traveling Carnival, who become ae 
tance , rink as / innocently involved when they I. Sost t vigoroso: Allesro 

TOWS:” will be'try to adopt a child. IT. penne ge i d t : 

’ ndante, molto moderato 


if. Allegro moderato (quasi scherzando) 


Munch to Conduct Munch to Conduct (First performance in America) 
TaN Ee u 
‘Symphony of Air’ N.B.C. Orchestra ee 


} When the United Nations cele- 
17) Concert at U.N. brate the tenth annual U.N, Day | Suite No. 4, in D major 


on Sunday afternoon, October 24, rod 
Charles Munch will conduct as : Overture 
guest the musical part of the pro-| : Bourrées I and II 
gram which concludes with the Gavotte 
‘choral finale of Beethoven’s Ninth | 
Symphony. Hea, (Offsfary ae bs 
The orchestra will be “Thé Sym- Rejouissance 
phony of the Air,” until this sea-. | , 
son 4 N.B.C. Symphony ye | BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. g2 
Arturo Toscannini. Mr. Munch has : ; 
made many appearances with the - Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
— a ae ah Agee | . Allegretto 
Che Marks the first use of the new i 
prehect inch will conduct the portable stage of the U.N. Assem. ; resto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 
orchestra founded for Arturo Tos- bly Hall. . Allegro con brio 
Canini in the finale of Beethoven's | 
Ninth Symphony, the United Na- 
tions Ilymn by Dmitri Shostako- | 
oe = paren soglands setting SOLOIST 
e Preamble of the Charter o : 
the United Nations. The See, JOSEP H FUCHS 
will mark the first use of the de- 
mountable semi-circular stage 
recently built for the Assembly 
Hall. + Gyg/e 
The works of ostakovitch and 
Copland were heard several years 
ago when the Boston Symphony, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein, 
played at the U.N. 


GLUCK Overture to ‘‘Alceste’’ 


Minuet 
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Joseph’ Fuchs will be the 
soloist in the American pre- 
miére of Mario Peragallo’s 
Violin Concerto by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the 
week-end concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


Fuchs Violin Soloist 
With Boston § ymphony 


concerts in the Fri- 
S by the Boston Sym- 
Symphony Hal] 
tonight. 


d 
uck: 


Gl : 
Perag 


is By CYRUS DURGIN 
1¢ = =6American remiere' o 
Mario Peragallo’s ea Violin Con- 
certo yesterday reminded me of 
What Mark Twain Said about the 
Music of Richard Wagner: “It is 
not so bad as it sounds.” Actually 
ony hew Concerto, somewhat in 
‘ e 12-tone Style, part free inven- 
On, is an interesting piece, but it 


JS essentially musicians’ music. And 


ee not for all musicians, at 
at. It will] not make many 


friends among the public who, in 


the first place, wil] not hav 
| ; € oppor- 
tunity to hear it enough to ia 


quainted, and in the second prob- 
ably wouldn’t bother, anyway. Mr, 
Fuch’s and the orchestra’s brave) 
performance barely squeezed out: 
two re-calls to the stage for the 
soloist, and in the lobby chatter at 
intermission, I heard few good 
words for the piece. 
- Strange thing is, while the solo} 
part is demanding, the orchestra; 
has all the best of it. This is a 
highly detailed and _ calculated 
score, most of it effective in com- 
binations of different meters and 
rhythms, and unusual blends of 
instrumental color often sharply 
edged with percussion. Most of 
the score has that “inner motion” 
which really keevs music flowing. 
out some of it is sluggish. and that 
is when the inevitable dissonance 
of a partial 12-tone style really 
seems without logic, purpose or 
effect. When music is really 
getting somewhere you can sound 
wild, indeed, and yet be good, but 
if you write strong dissonance in 
measures that have the speed of 
molasses in January, you are. 
doomed to failure. 


A Labor of Leve Mihi pole SH | 


The solo part is eXacting rhyth- 
mically and with many out-of-key 
notes that must make it hard to 
memories, (Mr. Fuchs. who had 
received his part but recently, read 
from the music). Yet for all that. 
it is not un-violinistic. and the 
fiddle is given a chance to come 
into its melodic own with the slow 
movement. There are some absorb- 
ing cadenzas, too, and considerable 
writing high in the fiddle range 
that contrasts piquantly with the 
orchestra. In sum. the Concerto 
Shows a certain talent and inde- 
pendence of mind, in spite of some 
rather piddling episodes. But 
probably I amin a small company 
of those wanting to hear it again. 
‘Mr. Fuchs, a true artist. deserves 
admiration for his labor of love in 
lperforming it. 

The afternoon began with that 
(miraculous masterpiece which is 
the Overture to ‘“Alceste,” mirac- 
ulous because there jis not one 
note too many, or an inexpressive 
measure in it. Here is genuinely 
tragic music, noble and grave in 
the literal sense of each word 
(noble, Webster, meanings 4. 5. 6, 7 
and 8; grave. Webster, first mean- 
ing.) 

The Bach Suite, peculiarly placed 
for the exigencies of broadcasting, 
had its own special tonic and brac- 
ing quality and it was played clean- 
ly and well. (Was the gavotte 
omitted because of broadcasting 
time?) Beethoven’s “Dance” Sym- 
phony was a credit to all ¢con- 
cerned; rhythmically buoyant. so]- 
idly articulated and not once, even 
In the frenzies of the finale. taken 
so fast that the music become 
blurred. The pace of the allegretto. 
one of the fussiest in the sym- 
Phonic repertory, was just right to 
my taste. All in all, one of-Mr. 
Munch’s finest concerts. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

h conducting, gave the_sec- 

on? , ram of the FOR, goneon in Sym- 
] esterday a ; 

phony Lec og was Joseph Fuchs, violinist. 


The program: " 
Overture to “‘Alceste’’..... 
Violin rt Fa wee oft 
Suite No. 4 i D 


2 
Symphony No. 7 A 
| 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
THE AMERICAN PREMIERE 
of Mario Peragallo’s Violin Con-| 
certo, a work that won the first 
prize in an international contest 
in Rome last April, was given 
yesterday afternoon -and it 
achieved, strange to say, a quite 
surprisingly warm reception. 

I say “‘strange to say’’ because 
the Concerto is easily one of the 
most difficult essays in the medium 
to appear in some time with few) 
if any winning qualities on the| 
surface and an overall mood of 
unrelieved severity verging on the| 
grim. My impression is that the’ 
audience was applauding the per- 
formance mostly, and it was in- 
deed a performance to applaud, for: 
Joseph Fuchs, who played the work 
from the notes, displayed a techni-| 
cal security combined with a feel-| 
ing for ensemble integration re-' 
markable in the extreme. | 

Mr. Munch, meanwhile, who has' 
always been an accompanying 
conductor of the most advanced 
character (and it is art concealing 
its exacting musical demands), 
provided a first-performance tutti 
of such perfection that the com- 
poser alone might have been able 
to discern its shortcomings. So 
there was no doubt about the per-| 
formance: it was impressively con-| 
ceived and boldly carried out. : 

There is doubt about the work, 
however, for despite the composer’s 
obviously great knowledge of the 
violin, a less rewarding concerto 
as such could hardly be imagined. 

° fiz. ate 

One Against Many. , 

Indeed, it brought up a queef 
that might be phrased ‘‘Whither 
the Violin Concerto?’ Viewed his- 
torically, the concerto is the musi- 
cal struggle of the one against the 
many and it derives from a dra- 
matic principle as old as mankind 
itself: the emergence and _ the 
subsequent fortunes of the hero 
against the background of the 
forces from which he has emerged. 

With Peragallo’s Concerto, how- 
ever, as with a number of recent 
works in the idiom, the hero 
‘emerges all right and is instantly 
‘smitten by an orchestral force 


that from then on refuses to have 
much of any mercy on him. 

In the end he neither conquers 
nor fails; he is merely there. Ahd 
the point I wish to make about 


Peragallo’s work is that there 


doesn’t seem to be any real need 
lof having him there at all. For 
all the really interesting things nid 
the concerto—and there are many! 
-—happen in the orchestra. ave 
for the extended cadenzas, the 
solo violinist is quite out of the 
picture in the two outer move- 
ments, and only barely in it in 


ithe slow, insofar as the significance’ 
of what he is doing is concerned, ' 


for he is certainly busy enough.' 


_ Were this a symphony, and the 


obviously severe tone of the work! 


suggests that it should be (for a 
concerto seems hardly the place 
to ponder so glumly on the woes 
sf it all), it would, Iam sure. make 


quite a startling impression. The 


icomposer is clearly a master of 
the orchestra while his musical 


language is original, urgent and 


powerful. He has a Mahler-like 
ability to intrude all sorts of ir- 
relevant but effective contrasting 
sections as in the grotesque waltz 
in the finale, and he manages a 
continuity despite the ever-chang- 
ing rhythmic pulsations. 


Will Be Laid Away 


It was interesting to note that 
Mr. Fuchs, a violinist of great 
attainment with a business-like ap- 
proach, had not committed the 
‘concerto to memory. Doing so, 
indeed, does seem too formidable 
lan effort for the results gained, 
for after a few firsts here and. 
there about the country, it is 
reasonably safe to say that Mr, 
Peragallo’s will be laid away for 
that illuminated audience of a cen+ 
tury hence. | 

The concert began with Gluck’s 
remarkably vital though, in our 
day, overly repetitious Overture to 
‘“Alceste.”’ It seems hard to be- 
lieve that music of such powerfully 
tragic import could have been 
\written in the French court of 
the day, and after the overture 
‘‘Alceste”’ steadily declines to end 


with a banal chorus and a: con- 


‘ventional suite of ballets. But this: 
‘music clearly foreshadows | the! 
trend to more personal revelation! 
and today with the larger, fuller) 


and more resonant orchestra, not 
to mention the more eloquent and| 
discerning conductor, it speaks 
with surprising emotional force. 

_ Oddly enough, Bach’s brilliant) 


: 
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little D Major Suite with its high’ 
trumpets, its massive string tone, 
its contrasted passages for wood- 
winds and, in the end, its jaunty 
high spirits, hasn’t been done here 
since 1921. That, however, is noth- 
ing: the greatest of all the suites, 
the first one in C, has never been 
done here at all! From the re- 
ception the D major got yesterday, 
it is'to be hoped that Mr. Munch,y 
one of the most sympathetic Bach’ 
players I know, will be encouraged) 
to dust off the first before the 
season is over. The concert came 
‘to a brilliant end with one of Mr. 
Munch’s electrifying performances 
of the Beethoven Seventh. By the 
time the finale comes around, one 
is sure that it can lead to nothing 
but distaster, so infl@med is his 
approach, but there is.no disaster, 
Peay excitement culminating in, as 
our bebop friends have it, the most. | 

The orchestra is on tour next! 
week, returning on Oct. 29 under 
Richard Burgin to do works of| 
Bach, Hindemith and Moussorgsky. 


Roy Harris will be on hand to give 


the first Boston performance of 
his Seventh Symphony. 


Wherein the Opinion Is Expressed °° 


it is in danger of becoming the 
apologist for an artistic clique. 
If a critic is to teach he is in a 
much better position to teach 
musicians what is expected of 
them by the “many-headed 
beast”” on the dark side of the 
footlights than he is to persaude 
the audience that it really does 
too like that odd-looking mix- 
ture being tendered it by men in 
hoiled shirts. 


His Chief Reason 


It is his identity with the audi- 
ence which gives the critic his 
chief reason for’ being. With 
neither the time nor the training 
to appraise accurately the ever- 
changing musical scene, John 
@. Auditor can look to the critic 
for the friendly guidance of in- 
formed opinion; he should not 
expect propaganda from a parti- 
san briefed by those who are so- 
liciting his approval. 

As any performing musician 
knows, participation in a con- 
cert colors one’s feeling toward 
it. To the listener, who has no 
Stake in the success or failure 

ance 


t is 


That Charles Munch Is Mistaken >. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


At his annual press conference 
Charles Munch dropped a few 
Sage observations about the 
functions of critics which have 
made at least one critic do some 
serious thinking. Quoting a com- 
poser to the effect that one snide 
review makes 3000 auditors gay 
and one anguished performer 
gloomy, the conductor argued 
that a critie should’ resist the 
frivolous desire to be on the side 
of the malicious multitude and 
should accept the responsibility 
for directing it in the way it 
should go, 


Symphony Hall patroris have 
heen receiving the numerous 
choral offerings on symphony 
Programs like reluctant school- 
boys creeping to Massachusetts 
ave.; perhaps they need a rap 
of the critical ruler on their re- 
luctant-to-applaud palms. But_a 
critic who agrees to “educate” 
the public to like what is given 


ap- 
pears to that sometimes merci- 


‘less but seldom mistaken body, 


the public; and the articulate 


spokesman for the public is the 
critic. 

Nothing gives greater happi- 
ness to a reviewer than an out- 
standing concert which he can 
praise highly. A Gieseking re- 
cital, a “Damnation of Faust,” 
or a Lehmann concert is exhil- 
erating, and reviews of such af- 
fairs are actually. easier to write 
than dismal columns of reproof. 

An umpire probably thrills at 
a mighty four-bagger with the 
Same delight and awed admira- 
tion as any urchin at a knothole. 
Nevertheless he’s there to eall 
them as he sees them, and so is 
the critic. To one critic it now 
seems urgent to say that our 
orchestra at Symphony Hall has 
been presenting an excessive 
amount of choral material, 

No one loves such musie more 
than this particular critic who, 
for years, has himself sung in 


choruses and choirs. Yet neither 
he nor most of the audience at 
the Halli, apparently, wants a 
third of its 24 “symphonic” con- 
certs filled with choral music, 


Too Many So Sisk! Ie 


Strike two at Symphony Hall 
is called because of the number 
of soloists scheduled for the 
coming season, Soloists, listed 
for almost every concert, are 
expensive and slpererogatory, 
The orchestra needs not a single 


guest artist to have a completely 
subscribed season. Boston has 
always: been loyal to the orches- 
tra itself and that is what it 
goes to hear. The parade of 
guest artists obscures but does 
not conceal a certain lack of 
Substantial material in our pro- 
grams, possibly. 

An organization like the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, with 
its well-earned prestige and its 
continued superb proficiency, 
requires the sort of kindly and 
avuncular criticism given an 
inept but sensitive infant. There 
are two types of critics, those 
who entice with a carrot of 
praise and those who urge on 
with the gshillelagh of .censure. 
Those who urge our orchestra 
on to excel its own: past per- 
formances are, it seems to me, 
better serving its interests than 
those of the other kind. 


————— 


performance and the first piece 
by FPeragallo to be played by 
the Boston Symphony. Its 
premiére took place in Rome in 
April of this year, at which 
time it won the first prize in| 
a contest held by the European 
Cultural Center and the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. 

To extend the list of “firsts,” 
yesterday’s concert marked the 
first time that Mr. Fuchs has 
played with the Boston Sym- 
phony, though he is a familiar ) 
soloist in New York City. He is’ 
not a stranger to Boston, how- 
ever, having performed with 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta and in 
recital in Sanders’ Theater, 
Cambridge. On these occasions 
his sister Lillian appeared as 
his partner, playing the viola. 


’ AR ee 


Mr.. Fuchs. is a musician’s 
musician, and there is no higher 
praise to be given. Since he 
nad but two weeks to learn 
this most difficult score, he 
wisely played it with the notes 
before him. It was pleasant to 


i}see that the fetish of having 
everything memorized can be 


occasionally ignored with no 
loss of beauty or communi- 
cating power. | 
Virgil Thomson,’ erstwhile 
critic of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, was in Rome for the 
premiere of the Peragallo work, 


and his illuminating comments ' 
bear repetition. 

He writes that Peragallo’s con- | 
certo offers a considerable por-, 


tion of diatonic melody and oF 


major-minor chords within the 


Strict_logic of its 12-tone-row 


“oncerte in U.S. 


Settee 


Munch Presents Violin Work at S 


By Harold Rogers 

We heard the first novelty of 
the season yesterday afternoon 
and found it to be a major 
work by a major talent. The. 
biece is a violin concerto, in. 
which Joseph Fuchs was solo-_ 
ist, ana the talent belongs to. 
Mario Peragallo, a young » 
Italian composer. | 

This was the first American | 


|20th-century musical language. | 


..- Peragallo is the first 12-tone 
composer to make a consistent 
effort toward incorporating dia- 
tonic melody and classical har- 
mony into the strict canon of 
dodecaphony” (the latter being 
| the atonal 12-tone technique de- 
‘veloped by Schénberg). y 
A SMW 10-/b6-S4 
It is for these reasons that this 
~~“ : CaN 
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little D Major Suite with its high' 
trumpets, its massive string tone, 
its contrasted passages for wood- 
winds and, in the end, its jaunty 
high spirits, hasn’t been done here 
since 1921. That, however, is noth- 
ing: the greatest of all the suites, 
the first one in C, has never been 
done here at all! From the re- 
ception the D major got yesterday, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Munch, 
one of the most sympathetic Bach’ 
players I know, will be encouraged! 
to dust off the first before the 
season is over. The concert came 
‘to a brilliant end with one of Mr. 
Munch’s electrifying performances 
of the Beethoven Seventh. By the 
time the finale comes around, one 
is sure that it can lead to nothing 
‘but distaster, so infl@#med is his 
approach, but there is.no disaster, 
only excitement culminating in, as 
our bebop friends have it, the most. | 

The orchestra is on tour next! 
week, returning on Oct. 29 under 
Richard Burgin to do works of! 
Bach, Hindemith and Moussorgsky. | 
Roy Harris will be on hand to give 
the first Boston performance of 


it is in danger of becoming the 
apologist for an artistic clique. 
If a critic is to teach he is ina 
much better position to teach 
musicians what is expected of 
them by the “many-headed 
hbeast”” on the dark side of the 
footlights than he is to persaude 
the audience that it really does 
too like that odd-looking mix- 
ture being tendered it by men in 
hoiled shirts. 


His Chief Reason 


It is his identity with the audi- 
ence which gives the critie his 
chief reason for’ being. With 
neither the time nor the training 
to appraise accurately the ever- 
changing musical scene, John 
. Auditor can look to the critic 
for the friendly guidance of in- 
formed opinion; he should not 
expect propaganda from a parti- 
san briefed by those who are so- 
liciting his approval. 

As any performing musician 
knows, participation in a con- 


choruses and choirs. Yet neither 
he nor most of the audience at 
the Hall, apparently, wants a 
third of its 24 “symphonic” con- 
certs filled with choral music. 


~ 


Too Many solSists’ IF 


Strike two at Symphony Hall 
is called because of the number 
of soloists scheduled for the 
coming season. Soloists, listed 
for almost every concert, are 
expensive and siipererogatory, 
The orchestra needs not a single 


fuest artist to have a completely 
subscribed season. Boston has 
always: been loyal to the orches- 
tra itself and that is what it 
goes to hear. The parade of 
fuest artists obscures but does 
not conceal a certain lack of 
Substantial material in our pro- 
rams, possibly. 

An organization like the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, with 
its well-earned prestige and its 
continued superb proficiency, 


| 


performance and the first piece 
by Feragallo to be played by 
the Boston Symphony. Its 
premiere took place in Rome in 
April of this year, at which. 
time it won the first prize in’ 
a contest held by the European 
Cultural Center and the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. 

To extend the list of “firsts,” 
yesterday’s concert marked the 
first time that Mr. Fuchs has. 
played with the Boston Sym-. 
phony, though he is a familiar 
soloist in New York City. He is‘ 
not a stranger to Boston, how- 
ever, having performed with 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta and in. 
recital in Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge. On these occasions 
his sister Lillian appeared as 
his partner, playing the viola. 


| An ae 


Mr.. Fuchs. is a musician’s 
musician, and there is no higher 
praise to be given. Since he 
nad but two weeks to learn 
this most difficult score, he 
Wisely played it with the notes 
before him. It was pleasant to 
see that the fetish of having 


everything memorized can be 
occasionally ignored with no 
loss of beauty or communi- 
cating power. | 

Virgil Thomson, _ erstwhile 
critic of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, was in Rome for the 
premiere of the Peragallo work, 


‘and his illuminating comments! 
bear repetition. : 

He writes that Peragallo’s con- | 
‘certo offers a considerable por- | 
tion of diatonic melody and of | 
major-minor chords within the 
‘strict logic of its 12-tone-row 
syntax, and he feels that this fact 
is largely responsible for its 
success. 

e , | “Not because modernists yearn 

A: ‘secretly for the conventional,” 


requires the sort of Kindly and 
avuncular criticism given an 
inept but sensitive infant, There 
are two types of critics, those 
who entice with a carrot of 
praise and those who urge on 
with the shillelagh of .censure. 
Those who urge our orchestra 
on to excel its own past per- 
formances are, it seems to me, 
the public; and the articulate better serving its interests than 


spokesman for the public is the those of the’ other kind. 
critic. : — 4 

Nothing gives greater happi- 
ness to a reviewer than an out- 
Standing concert which he can 
praise highly. A Gieseking re- 
cital, a “Damnation of Faust,” 
or a Lehmann concert is exhil- 
erating, and reviews of such af- 
fairs are actually.easier to write 
than dismal columns of reproof. 
_ An umpire probably thrills at 
a mighty four-bagger with the 
Same delight and awed admira- 
tion as any urchin at a knothole. 
Nevertheless he’s there to call 
them as he sees them, and sq is 
the critic. To one critic it now 
seems urgent to say that our 
orchestra at Symphony Hall has 
been presenting an excessive 
amount of choral material, 

No one loves such music more 
than this particular critic who, 
for years, has himself sung in 


his Seventh Symphony. cert colors one’s feeling toward 
ntepaly it. To the listener, who has no 
Stake in the success or failure 

of the concert, the performance 

ea ey appears quite different than it 
We Pé seems to the performer. It is 
I pF RE 8 ch OO, vitally important to every art- 
ies ae oe canine ist to know how his work ap- 
. pears to that sometimes merci- 


' less but seldom mistaken body, 


By TUCKER KE 

At his annual press conference 
Charles Munch dropped a few 
Sage observations about the 
functions of critics which have 
made at least one critic do some 
serious thinking. Quoting a com- 
poser to the effect that one snide 
review makes 3000 auditors gay 
and one anguished performer 
gloomy, the conductor argued 
that a critic should’ resist the 
frivolous desire to be on the side 
of the malicious multitude and 
should accept the responsibility 
for directing it in the way it 
should go, 


Symphony Hall patroris have 
been receiving the numerous 
choral offerings on symphony 
Programs like reluctant school- 
boys creeping to Massachusetts 
ave.; perhaps they need a rap 
of the critical ruler on their re- 
luctant-to-applaud palms. But_a 
critic who agrees to “educate” 
the public to like what is given 
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he explains. “But because today’s 
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musical problem, our mid-cen- | 


, Oe (0 SS Rte ae kee tury preoccupation, is the com- 
. Se) Se ig os: |bining of our diatonic and chro-. 
, SEE RR SM, |matic styles into a complete 


By Harold onan 20th-century musical language. 
We heard the first novelty of .. - Peragallo is the first 12-tone 
the season yesterday afternoon oo gp ed to make a consistent 
and found it to be a maior effort toward incorporating dia- 
work by a major talent. The tonic melody and classical har- 
piece is a violin concerto, in| mony into the strict canon of 
which Joseph Fuchs was solo- | dodecaphony” (the latter being 
ist, ana the talent belongs to the atonal 12-tone technique de- 
Mario Peragallo, a young | ieaioeeis by i cae Nb-S4 
a 1an composer. | S$ (O-/@- 
This was the first American | | It is for these reasons that this 
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t our bearings and. 


th. He lets the solo 
V. k in lyrical terms— 
even during the long cadenza of 
the first-movement Allegro, 
- The work opens dramatical- 
ly, the mood portentous, the mu- 
sic agitated. At once one re- 
calls the atonalism of Alban 


Berg, a Schoénberg disciple who | 


infused the system with mar- 
velously lyrical flights of fancy. 
‘Peragallo’s' music, however, is 
-more clearly defineg, more firm- 
ly grounded in tradition. 

-. The second movement—An- 
dante, molto moderato—is writ- 


ten from the heart. It is a lovely 
(nocturne, somewhat impresion- 
pistio though its harmonies are 
‘more acerb. It occasionally em~ 
‘ploys intriguing percussive ef- 
fects sparingly used, as in ‘Bar-~ 
tok. Mr. Fuchs’ traversal was 
‘buoyant with a serene, floating 
tone and a sincere expression of 
sentiment, : 

| et a Sa 


The’ final Allegro moderato 
(quasi scherzando) was the least 
successful of the three move~ 
ments, It was colorful in a gro- 
‘tesque sort of way, but it lacks 
the emotional power of the first 
two movements. It, is mainly for 
‘Show, and Mr. Fuchs gave it 
brilliant display. 

_ Charles Munch—who, by the 
way, was an orchestral accom- 
‘panist excellence for the 
Peragallo—opened with a fer- 
vent, impassioned reading of 
Gluck’s Overture to “Alceste 
The last half of his progr 
consisted of Bach’s Suite No.) 4 
in D major, played in a high 
Baroqte style if not in abso- 
lute precision, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, done as a 
(tour de force of dancing 
rhythms. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
—— Een 


Third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcTOoBER 29, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBeEr 30, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
Passacaglia and_ Fugue in C minor 
(Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) 


Symphony No. 7 (In one movement) 


(Conducted by the composer — first performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH..... Sinfonietta in E 


Fast 
Adagio and Fugato 
Intermezzo ostinato: Presto 
Recitative and Rondo 
(First performance in Boston) 


MoussorcGsky . ..... ‘Pictures at an Exhibition”, 
Pianoforte Pieces arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — II vecchio Castello — Tuileries — 
Bydlo — Promenade — Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel Goldenburg 
and Schmuyle — Limoges: —The Marketplace — Catacombs (Con mortuis in 
lingua mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs— The Great Gate of Kiev 
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‘concerto makes an immediate 
‘appeal to most listeners. paras | 
| Zallo has included enough of the 
familiar. with the unfamiliar. He | 
Sives us many areas—in melody, | 
harmony, and rhythm—where | 
we can get our bearings and. 
catch our breath. He lets the solo. 
violin speak in lyrical terms— 
Gag tony the long cadenza of ; 
e first-movement Allegro. 7 h 7 ‘P: 
The work opens dramatical- LT T O oT AM 

ly, the mood portentous, the mu- 

sic agitated. At once one re- 

calls the atonalism of Alban 

Berg, a Schonberg disciple who | 

infused the system with mar-_| 

velously lyrical flights of fancy. | ‘ 7 , 

Paragailo’s aula however, is FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrToBER 29, at 2:15 o'clock 

more clearly defineg, more firm- | 
ly grounded in tradition. ‘ 
__ The second movement—An- | SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 90, at 8:30 o’clock 


dante, molto moderato—is writ- 

ten from the heart. It is a lovely 
‘nocturne, somewhat impresion- 
istic though its harmonies are 
‘more acerb, It occasionally em- 

ploys intriguing percussive ef- RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
= sparingly used, as in ‘Bar~ 

ok. Mr. Fuchs’ traversal was 
buoyant with a serene, floating Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
tone and a sincere expression of 


sentiment. (Orchestrated by Ottorino Respigh1) 
ey ERY 


The’ final Allegro moderato 
(quasi scherzando) was the least : eRe 1) Be petra ee eee ce ee, 6 Symphony No. 7 (in one movement) 


successful of the three move- (Conducted by the composer — first performance in Boston) 
‘ments, It was colorful in a gro~ 
'tesque sort of way, but it lacks 
the emotional power of the first 
two movements. It, is mainly for : —— 
show, and Mr. Fuchs gave it HINDEMITH Sinfonietta in 
brilliant display. 
Charles Munch—who, by the | I 

way, was an orchestral Fraga a II Adagio and Fugato 

panist par excellence for the tinato: Presto 
Peragallo—opened with a fer- i} one ae 

vent, impassioned reading of IV Recitative and Rondo 
Gluck’s Overture to “Alceste,” (First performance in Boston) 

The last half of his program 

consisted of Bach’s Suite No. 4 oT ee 
in D major, played in a high 3 MousSSORGSKY “Pictures at an Exhibition’, 
Baroque style if not in abso- | MG | 

lute lle dat and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Pieces arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 
Seventh Symphony, done as a ed ee on 
tour de gs co of dancing Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — II vecchio Castello — Tuileries 
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| and Schmuyle — Limoges: ‘The Marketplace — Catacombs (Con mortuis in 
lingua mortua) —The Hut on Fowls’ Legs— The Great Gate of Kiev 
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SYMPHONY NO. * " nh 
By Roy Harris | ~ —~« aes 


Born in Lincoln C iti 
ncoin County, Oklahoma, February 12, 1898 | xcitin 


me ; ee 

mission by the Retempican hie ge ceeren? in the summer of 1952 as a com- 
isic Foundation. It was first perf d 
20, 1952 by the Chicago Symphony O ection BP iiod Kaeane 
rchestra under the directi f i 

who also later introduced th : land, with ie oe 
e work in Amsterdam, Holl i 
Zn » Holland, with the " 
ain Ware It was included in a festival of American music at ao 2 
g. € composer has since revised and in his own words “somewhat 


By TUCKER KEISER | 

an idealized abstraction rather 
_ At last a method has been than music which needs the 
found to bring new scores by choreographic art to complete 
representative American com- its fullfiliment. 
Hy oe “ Ric pr panded bore The initial section is a passa- 
The orchestration is as follows: 2 pi : | cs al daglia, a traditionally slow, state- 
3 oboes and 2 English horns, 9 bassopne andl Sorteagocatinets and bass clarinet, ee aenana, but at least it has! 7 cance form whose, bonstructon 
(rombones, tuba, baritone, timpani, piano yack "Vite. Rs horns, 3 trumpets, 3 ficial perhaps, but at least it has principle is one of variations over 
(struck) , snare drum, tenor snare drum, bass oe, and strfaae chimes, cymbal ’ jervre Mio pel saprhe nytt ‘a recurring bass line. Instead _ of. 
) ; the typical Baroque form which 


lhe dedication is to “Th 
e Koussevitzky Music F lati . 
and Serge Koussevitzky.”” y Mut oundation in-memory of Natali the composer to conduct his own 
! y: y atalie Pp c : omposers 
Cries: fmany contemporary c 


During the final weeks of the |Would: feel. compelled hs che 
past season Gardner Read con-. down to the last reedy ie ’ 
ducted his “The Temptation of Harris has garbed his passacagia 
St. Anthony” with excellent re- |" primary orchestral siege 
sults; last week Roy Harris was |. His use of slow moving peda 
invited to conduct his Seventh | point undernearth gives ee 
Symphony to the great acclaim © the opening sequence. Lengthy 


, nd open 
of many who were getting a bit stretches of unisons an 
, tired of overtures, Berlioz, and fifths lend a certain perms ot 
' sterile European importations: the picture. It is as if we haa a 


The Boston Symphony now long shot of the Great Prairie 
more than ever owes to our na- at sunrise. As the camera pans 
closer we see that the distance 


HE composer describes his work as “in a sense a dance symph 

The , . > e . al a r : . . . a i 

TI first halt of it is a passacaglia which is a traditional slow hos 
variation form in a triple meter. The variations 
— gradually in tempo and volume to a climax In 11-4 meter. Thi 
C — serves as the bridge to the Opening of the second part of th 
R m O . R *. ‘ j on . . 4 
ymphony, which is comprised of two contrapuntal treatm | 
contemporary dance rhythms. ao 


of the passacaglia 


“ey ae. mee 
1€ first section of the second part begins with the 11-4 pastoral 


melody in the oboe. This section develops the second half of the 11- 
meter in the asymmetrical dance rhythm of 5-4 leading to a Ea 
trated development of the first half of 11-4 meter treated as a du sle 
meter (2-2) The final section of the symphony is a testabetakiie = he 
passacaglia subject in augmentation (horns plus baritone). Above this 
ee . the passacaglia subject high strings, wood winds, and 
eee re sad ornamentations of the two preceding 
, - *he work ends in a short rhythmic summation of the meters 
employed in the second half of the work. | 

“In this work the composer has used twelve-tone 
and polytonal harmonic textures.” 

Since the most recent perform 


melodic resources 


Janeen Boies at ance of music by Mr. Harris at these 
, Celebration, Variations on a Then H 
| reeme by Howard nse 
a | y Howai ansen, 
eard on October 2, 1946, he has composed the f 
nine ye 5 dae as Composed the following: Cumber- 
Concerto, Symphony for Band (c [SSI 
and) ; d (commissioned by the West Point 
» Fiano Concerto, Fant ae 
B P ( » Fantasy for Symphony Orchestr 
sich cd ony chestra, Cantata on 
) Lincoln Walks at Midnio} ‘pi 
‘ idni ito # IVA ~ ’ 
tra, and Hkabes oh gnt, Epigram for Symphony Orches- 
. / isy for Piano and Orchestra. 
Mr. Harris is at present composer 


in residence at the Penns | 
diiipees isylvanii 
College for Women in Pittsburgh. say 


tive composers encouragement, 
One full hour of its weekly con- 
cert is heard by an audience of 
millions every Saturday night. 
In such a _ circumstance new 
music must be heard, for today’s 


premiere may set tomorrow’s 


pattern. 
Two Works Alike 


Superfically the two works 
possess several like qualities. 
Each is relatively short, lasting 
in the neighborhood of 20 min- 
utes; each is a continuous move- 
ment with very definite sections; 
each begins with much solem- 
nity; and each is a brilliant job 
of orchestration. White the com- 
poser was trained in the Boulan- 
ger tradition, he is not afraid to 


express emotion in his music, a 


trait not common to most com- 


posers who have worshipped the _ 


afoque at the feet of Mme, 
Boulanger. : 

Harris has called the Seventh 
a “dance symphony,” yet it is 
obvious that he is dealing with 


had concealed great activity on 


this vast expanse. 


The music, which has become 
increasingly agitated, reaches @ 
climax as we are hurled into a 
violent conflict in the second sec- 


tion. Here the strings strive 
vigorously for articulation; the 
winds angrily protest, and the 
percussion hammers away with 
even different ideas. All melody, 
all harmony, all individuality is 
submerged in a mighty paean 
to rhythm. © 

Once the dominance of 
rhythm is established—could this 
be a synonym for life?—a short 


: 


flash-back, quickly reviewing the, 
ingredients of battle, brings the 


‘work to a jarring close. 


No one wants this kind of 
excitement at every concert, nor’ 
does he expect it. However, he 
deserves it. more than once a 
season. p*st-//~ ov 
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SYMPHONY NO. 7 


/ 


By Roy Harris 


Born in Lincoln County, Oklahoma, February 12, 1898 


Roy Harris composed his Seve 
mission by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 
20, 1952 by the Chicago Symphony Orche 
who also later introduced the work in 
bouw Orchestra. It was included in 
spring. The composer has since revised and 
lengthened” the symphony. 
form, | | 

The orchestration is as follows: 
3 Oboes and 2 English horns, g ba 
irombones, tuba, baritone, ti 
(struck) , snare drum, 

The dedication is to 
and Serge Koussevitzky.” 


Ihe present performances will be the first 


: ssoons and contrabassoon, 3 horns, 

mpani, piano, harp, vibraphone, 

tenor snare drum, bass drum and strings 
[he Koussevitzky Music Found 


nth Symphony in the summer of 1952 aS a com- 
It was first performed on November 
stra under the direction of Rafael Kubelik 
Amsterdam, Holland, with the Concertge- 
a festival of American music at Rochester last 


in his own words “somewhat 
in its final 


2 piccolos, g flutes, 3 clarinets and bass clarinet 


3 trumpets, 8 
chimes, cymbal 


ation in memory of Natalie 


Seventh Symphony | 
By Harris Exciting” — 


KEISER | 
a agri an idealized abstraction rather 
At last a method has been 4... music which needs the 


found to bring new scores by choreographic art to complete 
representative American com- 4. ¢11§11ment. 


posers to Symphony Hall. In the The initial section is a passa- 


total scheme of a symphonic daglia, a traditionally slow, state- 


season the method is a bit arti-. tructon 
nor ' ly dance form whose construc 
ficial perhaps, but at least it has principle is one of variations over 


wins The ‘rick is tonite (a Fecuring bass line Ttead 
, the typical Baroque form w 

the epost to conduct his own many contemporary composers 

bitestr ‘would feel compelled to follow 


During the final weeks of the down to the last reedy sound, 


past season Gardner Read con- li 
grr Harris has garbed his passacaglia 
ducted his “The Temptation of lin primary orchestral colors. 


St. Anthony” with excellent re- | His use of slow moving pedal 


few composer describes his work as 


vi ei Rohieagte in a sense a dance symphony. 
The first half of it is a passacagli 


Bed : , , a which is a traditional slow dance 
variation form in a triple meter. The variations of the passacaglia 
Da « c 


lead gradually in tempo and volume to a climax in 11-4 meter. Thj 
whee e , . “7c na > - : " | | ie 
a Serves as the bridge to the opening of the second part of the 
symphony, which is comprised of two contrapuntal treatments of 
. —«¢ | : 
contemporary dance rhythms. | 


“The first secti the sec ar | | 

Raioag section ol the second part begins with the 11-4 pastoral 
melody in the oboe. This section develops the second half of the | 1-4 
meter in the asymmetrical dance rhythm of 5-4 leading to a concen. 
trated development of the first half of 


11-4 meter treated as a duple 
meter 


(2-2). The final section of the symphony is a restatement of the 
passacaglia subject in augmentation (horns plus baritone). Above this 
restatement of the passacaglia subject high strings, wood winds avid 
(rumpets further develop the ornamentations of t nites 


War a 3 le two precedine 
sections. The work ends in a short 


| rhythmic summation of the meters 
employed in the second half of the work. 
In this work the composer has used twelve-tone melodic resources 
and polytonal harmonic textures.” 
Since the most recent performance of music by Mr. Harris at these 
ee Celebration, Variations on a Theme by Howard Hansen 
leard on October o- ) > hh: , i | | 
ang gS r 25, 1946, he has composed the following: Cumber- 
and Concer Wey yh ISS] 
ncerto, Symphony for Band (commissioned by the West Point 


Band), Pia loncer 2 y) f ! 
and), Piano Concerto, Fantasy for Symphony Orchestra, Cantata on 


1braham Lincoln W 3 dni 

, & ) Vatk | , ! | 

ea | In VV alks at Midnight, Epigram for Symphony Orches- 
ra, and Frantasy for Piano and Orchestra | 


Mr. Harris is at present Composer in re 
College for Women in Pittsburgh 


sidence at the Pennsylvania 


asinr tye Bae Babe Mage AB ‘point undernearth gives solidity 


invited to conduct his Seventh 
Symphony to the great acclaim 
of many who were getting a bit 
tired of overtures, Berlioz, and 
sterile European importations. 

The Boston Symphony now 
more than ever owes to our na- 
tive composers encouragement, 
One full hour of its weekly con- 
cert is heard by an audience of 
millions every Saturday night. 
In such a_ circumstance new 
music must be heard, for today’s 
premiere may set tomorrow's 
pattern, 


Two Works Alike 


Superfically the two works 
possess several like qualities. 
Each is relatively short, lasting 
in the neighborhood of 20 min- 
utes; each is a continuous move- 
ment with very definite sections; 
each begins with much solem- 
nity; and each is a brilliant job 
of orchestration. White the com- 
poser was trained in the Boulan- 
ger tradition, he is not afraid to 
express emotion in his music, a 
trait not common to most com- 
posers who have worshipped the 
Bafoque at the feet of Mme. 
Boulanger. | 

Harris has called the Seventh 
a “dance symphony,” yet it is 
obvious that he is dealing with 


to the opening sequence. Lengthy 
stretches of unisons and open 
fifths lend a certain bleakness to 
the picture. It is as if we had a 
long shot of the Great Prairie 
at sunrise. As the camera pans 
closer we see that the distance 
had concealed great activity on 
this vast expanse. 

The music, which has become 
increasingly agitated, reaches a 
climax as we are hurled into a 
violent conflict in the second sec- 


tion, Here the strings strive 
vigorously for articulation; the 
winds angrily protest, and the 
percussion hammers away with 
even different ideas. All melody, 
ail harmony, all individuality is 
submerged in a mighty paean 
to rhythm. 

Once the dominance of 
rhythm is established—could this 


be a synonym for life?—a short 
flash-back, quickly reviewing the 
ingredients of battle, brings the 
work to a jarring close. 

No one wants this kind of 
excitement at every concert, nor 
does he expect it. However, he 
deserves it more than once a 


season. J*ST-//> 7-9 
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 aeaeieiat he ee ren | afternoon. Mr. Harris conducted 
have heard. They are also full of his own work, and Richard Bur- 
melody—but not the obvious kind. gin did the podium honors for 


This is a piece we ought to hear the Hindemith and the Bach- 


Burgin Conducts Harris, again. df hy bie Crt 80: oY |Respighi Passacaglia and Fugue 


Hindemith at Symphony Mr. Harris calls his Seventh |in C minor and Moussorgsky's 
> ame Hous | “Pictures at an Exhibition.” 
UE abe! oh dihbishel ter “the! Rectan Symphony “in a sense a dance 


Ah DAR das oda in the Friday af-! symphony,” with about half of it | The Harris piece is a compel- 
; a y evening series, at} wa : ak rariz I }- 
Symphony Hall. Conducted by Richard)  @ passacaglia in recognizable three- ling new work, Once the com 

£in, The program: Bach: Passacaglia time, the rest rather jazzy in an 'poser drops the rather se!f-con- 


and Fugue in C minor (orchestrated by 
Respighi); Roy Harris: Symphony No. 4 involved way, Since the days scious . pose..as (the “American 


(first performance in Boston, conducted } iy : Sinaia ' , ' 

by the composer): Hindemith: Sin when his Third Symphony was a Sibelius. picturing the expansive 

fonietta in E (first performance in Bos- forceful if turgid promise for his Great Plains 3 hord 

on); Moussorgsky: ‘Pictures at an Ex- future and that of American music, | : , sat af), ODER. Sen . one 
Mr. Harris has increased his skill a pedal point accompaniment, 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Richard Burgin conducting, 
gave the third program of the 
74th season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Roy Harris 
was the guest conductor for the 
occasion, which offered the fol- 
lowing program: 


Passacaglia and Fugue in_C minor. 
Bach-Resphighi 


Symphony No. Teseeseeees .. Roy Harris 
|Sinfonietta in E..,... Hindemith 
“Pictures at an Exhibition’”’ Moussorgeeys 


ve 


hibition” (orchestrated by Ravel). 


By CYRUS DURGIN | at writing for orchestra. But the the symphony propells the 


| Seventh Symphony, slick as it may hi ig 

Sasil i | , S ym) LE. | ; istener along in a _ vigoro 

This is a very hearty program, be, sounds like a large, efficient complex hitace bie Si Gey 3 

rich in decibels and the vitamins, engine, all cylinders hitting at | Th w kK is 
once and all the time. It becomes e work is a tour de force 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The problem of the just evalu- 
\ation of Roy Harris’ Seventh 
\Symphony, in its Boston pre- 
miere yesterday afternoon with 

the composer conducting, is a 
‘lfierce one not because the inner, 
ear fails’ to respond to what is} 
going on but because the mind fails: 
|to grasp why what is going on is 
|going on. 

On the surface it is very easy 
‘to follow: a broad and sustained 
opening of the greatest promise 
|—and Mr. Harris is a master in 
‘achieving a warm and glowing 
Jline in the strings—leading to an 

extended development containing, 
Isnatches of this and that leading | 
Ito chads and then all coming to 
an end with a cryptic punctua- 


of orchestral skill. There is so! 
much to talk about that only the monotonous and wearisome. Per- for the percussion and the brass, 
high spots can be touched, The haps further acquaintance will who do more labor in this one 

heh highest, yesterday afternoon, ed ners. Me eer rg piece than they normally do in 

rere Hindemith’s expert Sinfoni- js oti ch gy let yesterday | six concerts. While these sec- 

etta, and the superb conducting of # COMPOSCE spelen ta neve: & 

Richard Burgin’ The three en pretty good grasp as conductor. tions of the orchestra are always 

bers he conducted are very de- and he was applauded courteously.) prominent, they never become 

manding in various ways, but in nesnige * and Ravel's virtuoso obstreperous. Their function is a 

each case the sum total was bril- transiations of Bach and Moussorg- highly rhythmical Qne, generat- 

liance, vigor and authority, Mr. sky, respectively, could not fail to ine ch drive t aa 

Burgin from ‘time to time, when ‘™&Ke effect. They did so, but the pO vie Sega a Sel gsas 0 
he leaves his concertmaster’s seat effect was as much musical as in| every technical obstacle which 
for the conductor's stand, gives us the dazzling textures of sound) gets in the way of this tremend- 
excellent erformances. Ts snail t ee, We ute pro- ous energy. 

e Mas ever surpassed his pes be wey = aeserve Mr is 

Work of yesterday. P | credit. So do Bach and Moussorg-. Wiser reine iin Mea charags " memner 

The idiom of Hindemith’s Sin.|  SKY—-aNd so does Mr. Burgin. of the Boulanger school, has 
fonietta is much like that. of| alice: always avoided emotional steril- tion mark 
“Mathis der Maler.” You find the. : aE Bae se ity. What he writes is urgent and | 
Same insistent rhythms, the sug- sincere and reflect | 

é ) S, ‘ sincere a ‘ts the com- W 
gestions of 12-ton melodic wrpted- : lusi music; os Describes ork 
fivan th sah | : plusion of great musical crea- : . 

, the same involved figurations. USIC tity Mr. Harris describes his work| 
over thumping accompaniment, si ms in the program as being “in a) 
the lean muscularity of style. the. On the other hand, the Sin- ense a dance symphony.” He. 
same personal use of dissonance’ " fonietta, admittediy = skilifully =P goes on to inform ne how | 
W “ , far from giving a thick tone, constructed, is cut from the it ks int climax in 11-4! 
con Resa ah lap he p R aucpanat n e \ 1e same Hindemithan cloth. TI oo em aero ; 
its contrasts of individual colors.| Pere pie Pg, Peers meter which served as a bridge 
He writes i good bit in extreme! colors are different, but the ‘to the second part, which even- 
parts of the range for some in.. es stitching and stylish cut remain llv treats the 11-4 meter as 

ae e in- By TUCKER KEI: hisses whe ‘tually treats the .- | 

oon ne Sinfonietta, among) |, TyW5 -relativel _ familiar. ‘a duple meter (2-2) and so on,| 

a certain ele Re Ra cui 4 PR raeetvely 1 Hew Works, However, the finale does pro- including the footnote that he 

o Mus \ Ss . , + .2 4 2 “ ' 

The rhythms are Hy waa a Roy Harris’ Seventh Symphony vide the string section an oppor- has used the 12-tone scale and 
Within the bar and from one 
change of meter to another. Some. 
of those fast pages must be fiercelv 
cult to learn. The adagio and | 
the recitative are among the finest 

modern slow movements I ever 


| and Paul Hindemith’s - Sinfoni- 
€tta in E, gave the Boston Sym- 
_phony program more excitement 


_in one program than we have 


: 
| 
' 


tunity to prove that, given a 
chance by the conductor, this 
choir can play with all the vi- 
brancy of old. 

In both the Bach and Mous- 


polyharmonic textures. But with 
all this gigantic musico-intellec- 
tual equipment, has he produced 
a work that, when all is said 
and done, gets anywhere? I am 
much inclined to think not; it 


'sorgsky, Mr. Burgin was more 
_properly concerned with visible 
|downbeats helpful cues, and 
‘choir balance than with inter- 
'pretative gestures and personal 
radiation. The results? The 
most accurate and musical play- 
ing so far this fall. 


is like a play that begins intel- 
ligibly enough in English but 
by the second act the characters 
begin to ‘intrude fragments of 
some peculiar gibberish that | 
iseems to be English, only it isn’t! 
really, whereupon the stage man-| 
ager drops the curtain with a 
thud, the play only half finished, 
leaving the audience bewildered! 
— \ 


had all season; each received its 
first local hearing yesterday 


) 





and nonplussed. At4+ /a°90+S¢ | 
t is, in fact, the half-finished| 
quality this symphony reflects 
that makes it so dsconcerting. 
What Mr. Harris has here is a 
very noble introduction followed 
by an orchestral scherzo, the, 
whole lasting 12 or 15 minutes, 
at the most. The scherzo is, in 
many ways, good fun. For the 
composer introduces tricky little 
passages here and there, using 
all kinds of off-beat instrumental, 
colors that dart from one section 
to another. The rhythmic varia- 
tions are lively and vivacious, 
too, whle Mr. Harris’ references: 
to all sorts of indigenous musica] 
materials are easily identified. 
But if this is a Symphony, where 
is the rest of it? | 
What is lacking in this brief 
essay is a really musical plan. 
The composer has no doubt a 
whole series of blue prints as to 
the structural nature of the 
work, and a study of the score 
would doubtless reveal many an 
ingenious brick. But what is the 
musical significance of the edi- 
fice? What is it to be used for,| 
and who is going to use it? Cer-! 
tainly not an audience, for al- 
though it may well remark the 
cleverness of the textural] detail! 
as it might in a painting by Jack- 
son Pollack, it can hardly discern 
the overall esthetic significance of, 
the work. : 


Not Open Book | 


These observations were given| 
additional weight yesterday bv: 
the esthetic trajectory, so to 
speak, of everything else on the 
program. The C minor Passaca- 
glia, despite Resphighi’s often 
muddy orchestration, moves for- 
ward to its great final statement 
in a truly inexorable procession 
of musical planes while the 
Moussorgsky, with the connec- 
tive links of the Promenade, 
comes to a consummation in a 
towering sense of the fulfillment 
of everything that went before. 

Even the Hindemith, itself by 
ho means an open book on a first 
hearing, proceeds in so orderly, 
So just and so inevitable a 
course that while each of the four 
movements are entities in them- 
selves, all lead to the final resolu- 
tion of the whole. The Sinfoni- 
etta, in fine, has a full and com- 


‘tthe 


pleted flight, while the Seventh 
simply does not. | 

The composer, however, proved 
himself to be a very accomplished 
conductor insofar as achieving 
the emphasis he wished in his 
own music. He brought out the 
many interesting and _ curious 
sounds of the work with authority 
and no little elan, and the audi- 
ence did its best to warm up to 
his music. But it was clear it had 
not touched a really responsive 
chord as both the Third and the 
Fifth had in years gone by. 

Mr. Burgin, conducting all but 
Harris Symphony, again 
demonstrated, as he always does, 
the unfaltering musicianship of 
his approach, and he achieved a 
very great success with the Mous- 
sorgsky. Mr. Munch returns next 
week in a program including 
Mozart, Honegger and Dukas 
with Tossy Spivakovsky appear- 
ing in the first Boston perform- 
ance of Menotti’s Violin Concerto. 


OCTOBER 30, 1954 


es st attests. — 


Premiere of Harris Seventh 


Composer on 


By Harold Rogers 

About five years ago—at the 
_week-end concerts of ‘April 14, 
-1950—Richard Burgin opened 
with Bach’s Passacaglia and 
‘Fugue in C minor, orches- 
trated by Respighi, and then 
relinquished the podium to Roy 
Harris. The noted American 
composer then conducted the 
first Boston performance of his 
“Kentucky Spring.” 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bur- 
gin again stood before the Bos- 
ton Symphony, again opened 
with the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue, and again relinquished 
the podium to Mr. Harris. This 
time the composer gave us his 
new Seventh Symphony. It was 
not only the first Boston per- 
formance, but it was the first 


Performance of the fourth re-. 
vision and, Mr. Harris hopes, | 


the final one. 


Earlier this week the com-_ 


Poser pointed out that his Third | 


‘Sions, it is filled with many | hearing 


Symphony (long considered his | 


finest) also required four re- | 
visions to bring it into final | 
shape. He hopes that the public 
will find his Seventh to be an ! 
even better work than his | 
Third, but judging by the cool- 
ness of the applause yesterday, 
the public is not yet ready to 
voice its unqualified approval, | 

ey STS | 


There are times when a work | 
does not gain immediate recog- | 
nition, especially in some con- 
temporary compositions 
are cast in unfamiliar idioms. | 
But this is the exception, rather | 
than the rule. Most of the truly | 
great works have been hailed 
as such after the first hearing. 
But even if the Harris Seventh 
leaves one with mixed impres- 
of Hindemith’s Sin- 
wonderful things that are! fonietta in E. 
handled with a masterly touch.) Hindemith is a superb musical 
Cast in one movement of 20- craftsman, He is so adept at his 
minute duration, it opens with! own idiom that he is something 


a passacaglia of majestic sweep | of a musical mill. He can set the 


’ 


eee + 


eT tte 


Podium for New 


and flow, firmly bound and ex-/ gauge for whatever form he 


pressed in rich, impressive so- : wishes, start the motor, and the 
norities. This first portion of the | piece emerges in proper style, 


work moves commandingly for-— balance, and mood. There is no 
wwaned--ond._takes the listener, mistaking his trademark. 
urse,| His opening Fast movement 
neri- Was bouncy and peppery, as ex- 
nally | pected. His Adagio was lyrically 
tender, and its adjoining Fugato. 
; Was delightfully clownish. Then 
. ,|/Came an Intermezzo Ostinato jin 
brief | presto tempo that was exactly 
scond | that, and the whole sinfonietia 
ome-|¢ended with a marvelously 
ot js | Wrought Recitative, filled with 
;aspiration and longing, and a 
| Rondo, tiny and jovial. Voila! 


Sym phony 
heard in the finale of his Third, 
but the alternate expostulations 
of brass, horns, or woodwinds SE OPE 
do not appear to be supported by ' Mr. Burgin then brought the 
a strong melodic flow in the program to a colorful close with 
strings. Not having this unifying | the Moussorgsky “Pictures at an 
flow, his Seventh fails to hold | Exhibition,” though he appeared 
attention at this point. to enlarge them to rather unre- 
It is difficult to grasp these ex- | fined dimensions. 
postulations and to relate them Next week end Mr. Munch 
to the whole. But this is only a/ will give the Boston premiére of 
momentary problem. The sense | Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new Violin 
of fragmentation soon disap- Concerto. Tossy Spivakovsky 
pears, and the piece is master- will be the soloist. The program 
fully pulled together for a | Will open with Mozart’s “Prague” 
gripping finale. | Symphony and will close with 
It would be difficult, if not im- Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, 
possible, to determine after one! heard first at these concerts in 
hearing if Mr. Harris’s Seventh | 1951. 
is a finer work than his Third. | — 
We know his Third quite well, | 
and we need to know his: 
Seventh as well before a final 
evaluation. ; 
After the intermission Mr. 
Burgin, the orchestra’s concert- 
master and associate conductor, 


| returned to give the first Boston 





and nonplussed. At4+ /8°90'S¢ | 
It is, in fact, the hal?-finished| 
quality this symphony reflects 
that makes it so dsconcerting. 
What Mr. Harris has here is a 
very noble introduction followed 
by an orchestral scherzo, the) 
whole lasting 12 or 15 minutes; 
at the most. The scherzo is, in 
many ways, good fun, For the 
composer introduces tricky little 
passages here and there, using 
ail kinds of off-beat instrumental. 
colors that dart from one section. 
to another. The rhythmic varia-' 
tions are lively and vivacious, 
too, whle Mr. Harris’ references: 
to all sorts of indigenous musical. 
materials are easily identified. 
But if this is a symphony, where 
is the rest of it? | 
What is lacking in this brief 
essay is a really musical plan. 
The composer has no doubt a 
whole series of blue prints as to 
the structural nature of the 
work, and a study of the score 
would doubtless reveal many an 
ingenious brick. But what is the 
musical significance of the edi-: 
fice? What is it to be used for, 
and who is going to use it? Cer-! 
tainly not an audience, for al- 
though it may well remark +» 
cleverness of the te 
as it might in a paint 
son Pollack, it can he 
the overall esthetic six 
the work. 


Not Open Book 


These observations 4 

additional weight yes 
the esthetic trajecto.,, sv to 
speak, of everything else on the 
program. The C minor Passaca- 
glia, despite Resphighi’s often 
muddy orchestration, moves for- 
ward to its great final statement 
in a truly inexorable procession 
of musical planes while the 
Moussorgsky, with the connec- 
tive links of the Promenade, 
comes to a consummation in a 
towering sense of the fulfillment 
of everything that went before. 
Even the Hindemith, itself by 
no means an open book on a first 
hearing, proceeds in so orderly, 
So just and so inevitable a 
course that while each of the four 
movements are entities in them- 
selves, all lead to the final resolu- 
tion of the whole. The Sinfoni- 
etta, in fine, has a full and com- 


pleted flight, while the Seventh 
simply does not. | 

The composer, however, proved 
himself to be a very accomplished 
conductor insofar as achieving 
the emphasis he wished in his 
own music. He brought out the 
many interesting and _ curious 
‘sounds of the work with authority 
and no little elan, and the audi- 
ence did its best to warm up to 
his music. But it was clear it had 
not touched a really responsive 
chord as both the Third and the 
Fifth had in years gone by. 


Mr. Burgin, conducting all but 
‘(the Harris Symphony, again 


demonstrated, as he always does, 
the unfaltering musicianship of 
his approach, and he achieved a 


very great success with the Mous- 


sorgsky. Mr. Munch returns next 
week in a program including 
Mozart, Honegger and Dukas 
with Tossy Spivakovsky appear- 
ing in the first Boston perform- 
ance of Menotti’s Violin Concerto. 
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- years ago—at the 
, weeK-end concerts of ‘April 14, 
-1950—Richard Burgin opened 
‘with Bach's Passacaglia and 
‘Fugue in C minor, orches- 
‘trated by Respighi, and then 
relinquished the podium to Roy 
Harris. The noted American 
‘composer then conducted the 
first Boston performance of his 
“Kentucky Spring.” 
| Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bur- 
gin again stood before the Bos- 
ton Symphony, again opened 
‘with the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue, and again relinquished 
the podium to Mr. Harris. This 
time the composer gave us his 
new Seventh Symphony. It was 
not only the first Boston per- 
formance, but it was the first 


Performance of the fourth re- | 


the final one. 


Vision and, Mr. Harris hopes, | 


Earlier this week the com-_ 


poser pointed out that his Third 
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thing of the agitation that is | 


Symphony (long considered his | 
finest) also required four re-| 
visions to bring it into final 
shape. He hopes that the public 
will find his Seventh to be an ! 
even better work than his 
Third, but judging by the cool- 
ness of the applause yesterday, 
the public is not yet ready to 
voice its unqualified approval, 
Pp ee eS 


| 

There are times when a work | 
does not gain immediate recog- | 
nition, especially in some con- 
temporary compositions that | 
are cast in unfamiliar idioms. | 
But this is the exception, rather | 
than the rule. Most of the truly | 
great works have been hailed 
as such after the first hearing. | 
But even if the Harris Seventh 
leaves one with mixed impres- 


‘Sions, it is filled with many|hearing of Hindemith’s Sin- 


wonderful things that  are| fonietta in E. 
handled with a masterly touch.| Hindemith is a superb musical 
Cast in one movement of 20-) craftsman, He is so adept at his 


minute duration, it opens with! own idiom that he is something 
'a passacaglia of majestic sweep | of a musical mill. He can set the 


and flow, firmly bound and ex-{| gauge for whatever form he 


pressed in rich, impressive so- | wishes, start the motor, and the 
norities. This first portion of the 


piece emerges in proper style, 
work moves commandingly for-| balance, and mood. There is no 


ward and takes the listener | Mistaking his trademark. 
along. It is articulated, of course,| His opening Fast movement 
in the composer’s secure Ameri- | Was bouncy and peppery, as ex- 


can inflection. It is emotionally | pected. His Adagio was lyrically 
charged, dynamic in drive. 'tender, and its adjoining Fugato 
| ‘he ir 30, ¥ | was delightfully clownish. Then 
Mon HF0P LOCK SS _.}eame an Intermezzo Ostinato in 
There are a couple of brief | presto tempo that was exactly 
resting places before the second | that, and the whole sinfonietta 


part begins. Here we find some-|ended with a marvelously 


| wrought Recitative, filled with 
| aspiration and longing, and a 


heard in the finale of his be wabong Rondo, tiny and jovial. Voila! 


but the alternate expostulations 
of brass, horns, or woodwinds | HER ota 
do not appear to be supported by ' Mr. Burgin then brought the 
a strong melodic flow in the) program to a colorful close with 
strings. Not having this unifying | the Moussorgsky “Pictures at an 
flow, his Seventh fails to hold | Exhibition,” though he appeared 
attention at this point. to enlarge them to rather unre- 
It is difficult to grasp these ex- | fined dimensions. 
postulations and to relate them Next week end Mr. Munch 
to the whole. But this is only a | will give the Boston premiére of 
momentary problem. The sense | Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new Violin 
of fragmentation soon disap-|Concerto. Tossy Spivakovsky 
pears, and the piece is master-| will be the soloist, The program 
fully pulled together for a/| will open with Mozart's “Prague” 
gripping finale. : Symphony and will close with 
It would be difficult, if not im-| Honegger’s Fifth Symphony, 
possible, to determine after one! heard first at these concerts in 
hearing if Mr. Harris’s Seventh | 1951. 
is a finer work than his Third. | —————_____-. 
We know his Third quite well, | 
and we need to know his} 
Seventh as well before a final 
evaluation. 
After the intermission Mr. 
Burgin, the orchestra’s concert- 
‘master and associate conductor, 
/returned to give the first Boston 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY- 


Fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 5, at 2:15 O’clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, NovEMBER 6, at 8: 30 O'clock 


Symphony in D major, “Prague”, No. 38 (K. 504) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 

II. Andante 

III. Finale: presto 


HONEGGER...... Symphony No. ¢ 


II. Allegretto 
II. Allegro marcato 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto in A minor for Violin and Orchestra 
I. Allegro moderato 


II. Adagio ma non troppo 
III. Vivace 


(First performance in Boston) 


+++... L’Apprenti Sorcier” (The Apprentice Sorcerer) 
Scherzo, after a Ballad by Goethe 


teres 


SOLOIST 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


—— a eeenceeeeeeeene 


FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


CONCERTO IN A MINOR For VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
By GIANn-CarRLo MENOTTI 


Born in Cadigliano, Italy, July 7, 1911 


Menotti’s Violin Concerto had its first performance in Philadelphia by the 


Philadelphia Orchestra on December 5, 1952, When ‘Efrem Zimbalist was the 
soloist. 


The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 


bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, timpani, cymbals, snare drum, bass drum, triangle, 
tambourine, small Indian drum, and strings. 


o*. the score of the Concerto is not at hand, we turn gratefully 
to the analysis written by Irving Kolodin for the Philharmonic 
Symphony-Society of New York, when the work was performed there 
on April 17 last (and when Tossy Spivakovsky was the soloist) : 


“As its boldly tonal description suggests, the present work takes the 
view that the violin is a lyric instrument, predominantly, to be sung 
upon rather than exploited for effects foreign to its basic nature. To 
facilitate this, indeed, the opening of the allegro moderato is lightly 
scored, relative both to the strings of the orchestra and the wind choir. 


er 


The relationship of soloist to orchestra is clearly established before the 
first tutti (after some forty measures) . This is very brief, for the violin 
resumes the lead almost at once, going on for another thirty measures 
or so before the oboe takes over for a second prominent thought (in C). 
Much elaboration ensues, in decidedly violinistic terms, before the 
return of the opening, this time in the full string group, with the first 
violins toward the top of the instrument’s register. On its reappear- 
ance, the second subject (again in the oboe) is heard in A major, the 
violin’s reprise of it in D. Thus, the tonal relations — whatever wend 
tary digressions are introduced for contrast — are firmly traditional. 
There is no cadenza. 
Miaiabes, no position contra cadenzas should be deduced sag ge 
as Menotti provides a decidedly elaborate one in the course of t : 
second movement. This is an adagio altogether in singing style, wit 
the violin putting forth the ideas simply, thén elaborating upon os 
as they range through the orchestral gamut. ‘The cadenza serves =. . 
the way back to the opening. Relative to the previous mention of key 
relationships, it should be eg that Menotti ends this movement in 
hough the opening is in G. . 
"mealies a an allege vivace, in a rather frisky vein for the aon 
part, though it slows down for a bit with a phrase marked ‘calmo.’ ‘This 
is introduced by the horn, taken up by the oboe and then given a more 
rhapsodic version by the violin. ‘They alternate in a rondo-like ex- 
change, with the violin provided in ample measure with challenging | 
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digressions, interjections, and expostulations. However, in clarity and 


organization this is two-syllable rather than three, four, or five-syllable 
music. All ends happily in C major.” 


Gian-Carlo Menotti grew up in Italy as the sixth of ten children. 
His mother, who was his first musical instructor, also saw to it that 
he frequently attended the operatic performances at La Scala in Milan. 
He also took part in frequent chamber music in the Menotti house. 
hold. He came to the United States in 1928 to enter the Curtis Institute 
of Philadelphia and study composition with Rosario Scalero. On April 
1, 1937, his first opera, Amelia Goes to the Ball, was performed by the 
Curtis Institute, the first of numerous performances which have in- 
cluded the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York. The National 
Broadcasting Company commissioned from him a radio opera, The 
Old Maid and the Thief, a one-act opera, which was performed by the 
NBC Orchestra April 2, 1939, and has since been put upon the Stage. 
In 1942 he completed The Island God, his first tragic opera, the earlier 
two having been modelled on the opera buffa. The Island God had its 
first performance at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1942. Iwo Inter- 
ludes from this opera were performed at the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs, October 19 and g0, 194%. Mr. Menotti has written his own libretto 
tor each of his operas. 
His Concerto for Pianoforte had its first performance at the Boston 


Symphony concerts on November 2 and 3, 1945, when Rudolf Firkusny 
was the soloist. He has composed two ballets, Sebastian for the Ballet 
International in 1946, and Errand into the Maze tor Martha Graham 
in 1947. In 194% also the two short operas, The Medium and The 
Telephone, were first performed. The opera The Consul was produced 
in 1950 and the symphonic suite, Apocalypse, in 1952. Amahl and 
the Night Visitors was composed for television. Mr. Menotti’s latest 


work, The Saint of Bleecker Street, is about to be produced in New 
York. 


’ 


Tok SF Cakovuky and i -Carlo Menotti. Mr. Spivakovsky 


will be soloist in Mr. Menotti’s Violin Concerto at the week-end 
concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


OSSY SPIVAKOVsKy was born in Odessa, February 4, igio. ‘Taken 
T to Berlin as a small child, he attended the Hochschule and studied 
under Arrigo Serato and Willi Hess. He became Concertmaster of the 
Berlin Philharmonic in 1928. In 1933 he left Germany and settled in 
Australia. In 1941 he came to America and in the following season 
became Concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Spivakovsky 
was the violinist to make known in this country Bartok’s Violin Con- 
certo, which he played with the Cleveland Orchestra, with the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra and in 1943 with the New York Philharmonic. Since 
then he has devoted his career to touring. 

He played Bartok’s Concerto with this Orchestra on February 5, 


1954- 
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digressions, interjections, and expostulations. However, in clarity and 
organization this is two-syllable rather than three, four, or five-syllable 
music, All ends happily in C major.” 


Gian-Carlo Menotti grew up in Italy as the sixth of ten children. 
His mother, who was his first musical instructor, also saw to it that 
he frequently attended the operatic performances at La Scala in Milan. 
He also took part in frequent chamber music in the Menotti house- 
hold. He came to the United States in 1928 to enter the Curtis Institute 
of Philadelphia and study composition with Rosario Scalero. On April 
1, 1937, his first opera, Amelia Goes to the Ball, was performed by the 
Curtis Institute, the first of numerous performances which have in- 
cluded the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York. The National 
Broadcasting Company commissioned from him a radio opera, The 
Old Maid and the Thief, a one-act opera, which was performed by the 
NBC Orchestra April 22, 1939, and has since been put upon the stage. 
In 1942 he completed The Island God, his first tragic opera, the earlier 
two having been modelled on the opera buffa. The Island God had its 
first performance at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1942. Iwo Inter- 
ludes from this opera were performed at the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs, October 19 and g0, 194%. Mr. Menotti has written his own libretto 
for each of his operas. 
His Concerto for Pianoforte had its first performance at the Boston 


Symphony concerts on November 2 and 3, 1945, When Rudolf Firkusny 
was the soloist. He has composed two ballets, Sebastian for the Ballet 
International in 1946, and Errand into the Maze tor Martha Graham 
In 1947. In 1947 also the two short operas, The Medium and The 
Yelephone, were first performed. The opera The Consul was produced 
In 1950 and the symphonic suite, Apocalypse, in 1952. Amahl and 
the Night Visitors was composed for television. Mr. Menotti’s latest 
work, The Saint of Bleechey Street, is about to be produced in New 


York. 


ToLhy*sf vakovsky and iait-Carlo Menotti. Mr. Spivakovsky 
will be soloist in Mr. Menotti’s Violin Concerto at the week-end 


concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


OSSY SPIVAKOVSKY was born in Odessa, February 4, 1910. Taken 
f to Berlin as a small child, he attended the Hochschule and studied 
under Arrigo Serato and Willi Hess. He became Concertmaster of the 

serlin Philharmonic in 1928. In 1933 he left Germany and settled in 
Australia. In 1941 he came to America and in the following season 
became Concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Spivakovsky 
was the violinist to make known in this country Bart6ék’s Violin Con- 
certo, which he played with the Cleveland Orchestra, with the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra and in 1943 with the New York Philharmonic. Since 
then he has devoted his career to touring. 

He played Bartok’s Concerto with this Orchestra on February 5, 
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‘sound any more than the nose can 
-be made to like a given smell. | 
Since the whole act of listening to 


as much fun to watch as he is 
°. rene c wt , | techni- 
§S ptvakovsky Ts Soloist friendship, but I suspect that as to hear. His unorthodox 


. AP LS we get to know it. the conviction que, high-angled fingerboard 
in New Menotti Concerto and stiff bow arm produce, how- 


ever, some of the finest fiddling 
to be heard today, 7 
Mr. Munch gave a graceful 
reading of Mozart’s “Prague” 
Symphony and a stirring per- 
formance of Honneger’s Fifth 
Symphony before intermission. 
Dukas’ “L’Apprenti  Sorcier”, 
the final item, seemed to this 
listener bereft of reason, so er- 
ratic were its tempi and so un- 
balanced its proportions. 


a 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Menotti’s Violin Concerto is a 
sort of Dale Carnegie piece: it is 
going to win a lot of friends and 
influence people. In manner it is 
most ingratiating, full of tunes, 
‘lightly scored ahd in the solo part, 
itrue violin music. In substance it 
probably is no more than a super- 
‘ficial charmer, although only the 
future can tell how many cubits it 


will add to the composer's stature. 
The idiom is mild, and familiar to 
the extent that I think the piece 
could have been written at any 
point during the last 50 years and 
not have been ahead or behind its 
time. 

This is a lyrical Concerto, most | 
amiable, with no pretensions to 
emotional weight or intellectual | 
bafement. But best of all, it is| 
good fiddle music. something rare 
enough these days. The solo in- 
strument has a fairly spectacular 
part, but one which also sings a 
great deal. No D te that the 
tunes are somewhat like ballet, | 
and might have been remembered, 
In general character, from several} 
men from. Borodin to Glazunov | 
The important thing is it has’ 
charm, and that counts, as Bar- 
rie’s MaggiegWylie observe many 
years ago. (/-@~5 

Tossy Spivakovsky, that tal] and 
excellent violinist with the un- 
cannily high position that gets the 
scroll of his viclin almost above, 
his head, gave the Concerto a lush | 
and expert performance. It is onal 
test of a musicianly virtuoso that he’ 
can triumph with so demanding a 
work as the Bartok Concerto and 
make equally pleasurable, nine 
months later, so com aratively less 
a score. At the end there was much 
applause for the soloist, for Mr. 
Menotti, who was in the audience, 
and for Mr. Munch and the or-| 
chestra who had done lovingly by| 
the accompaniment. | 

_Honegger’s rugged and still a| 
bit recalcitrant Symphony is music | 
that bears indefinite re-hearing. | 
Here, plainly, are stature and qual- 
ity; music of inward, even dark, 
brooding, of a notably condensed 
style and massive proportions. It 
does not yield itself to quick | 


will increase that here is a master- 


piece of its kind. Mr. Munch’s read- 
ing, devoted and intense, repre- 
sented him and the work at best. 

Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony, 
though a little solid in places, made 
a lovely beginning for yesterday’s 
concert and “The Apprentice Sorc- 


erer,” done with razor-keen Vir-| 
‘tuosity, ended it with brilliance, | 


ee eet ree ene — 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Concer- 
to in A minor for violin with 
Tossy Spivakovsky as soloist re- 
ceived its first Boston perform- 
ance yesterday afternoon at the 


Boston Symphony concert. The 
composer was present to ac- 
knowledge the enthusiastic ac- 
claim of the audience, a recep- 
tion not always tendered new 
scores, 

The cencerto is an interesting 
work even if it does lack the 
depth to join the really great 
works in this form. Mr. Menotti 
displays the same fertile 
craftsmanship in composing a 
purely orchestral composition 
that he does in his operas. His 
vocabulary is firmly rooted in 
older idioms, yet his Stylish 
rhetoric remains Strikingly 


Menotti. 74 “ y 

The wolleiaie at (Sg MOM 
lies in the first movement where 
the solo is given the position of 
leadership. None of the themes 
is striking, and for all the acita- 
tion in the music nothing much 
happens. The frenzied part for 
the violinist gives Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky a vehicle with which to 
dazzle us with his dashing vir- 
tuosity; when the pyrotechnics 
are over nothing remains. 

On the other hand, the second 
movement is touching and beau- 
tiful. Here is music of inspired 
Simplicity, a long-spun melody 
interrupted mid-way for a 
dramatic cadenza which serves 
Only to emphasize the lyricism 
going before and after. The 
high-spirited rondo ends the 
concerto on a waggish note, 

It is not disparaging to ob- 
serve that Mr. Spivakovsky is 


Symphony Concert : 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
fourth program of the 74th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. | 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, was the. 
Symrhony No. 38 (*‘Prague’’) | 
Symphony No. 38 (‘prague 

(Jus ee? aves WN Se keene oes Mozart | 


. 


0 
Symphony No, S.....ccceses: Honegger 
Concerto in A minor 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

My pessimistic speculations on. 
the future of the violin concerto, | 
occasioned recently by the pre-'| 
miere of Peragallo’s singularly 
cryptic essay in the field, are now | 
safely laid to rest. | 

They were laid to rest yesterday | 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti, whose new 
violin concerto proved to be one of | 
the very finest works to appear in| 
this form in many years; a gem in| 
every way, in which the violin’ 
sings and glows and thrills as well | 
as if emerges over the rich lights, 
and colors of the orchestra. | 

The most significant thing about! 
it is that it makes no concessions. 
to popular taste in that its harmon- 
ies, its textures and its inner sub- 
stances are wholly contemporary, 
yet it acknowledges happily the in- 
capacity of the ear to grasp and 
retain an incomprehensible melody 
clearly enough and long enough to 
recognize it in its various permu- 
tations. 

For the ear, like the nose, has 
no control over what assails it and 
it responds automatically, like the 
nose, to its likes and dislikes. Tt 
cannot be made to like a given. 


wee 


and understanding music is based| 
on memory, on the ability to iso-| 
late and identify a musical state- 
ment firmly enough to recognize 
it when it reappears even in an 
altered or developed form, a listen- 
er’s communication is in direct 
ratio to his ability to recognize 
repeated material. 

But the repetition of musical ma- 
terial is most unfashionable among 
contemporary composers’. while 
a da capo sign itself probably 
hasn’t appeared in anything writ- 
ten since 1910. One certainly, 
doesn’t appear in Menotti’s ge 
Concerto, either. Yet he has un- 
ashamedly returned, in every) 
movement, to the original materi- 
als, and their reappearance serves 
to endear them to the listener 
while at the same time establish- 
ing the overall unity and urgency 
of the communication itself, 


ALWAYS IN IDENCE 
og eee | 

Menotti’s ji ngé elodic; 
equipment is here always in evi- 
dence, too, for it is now very 
‘Clear that few living composers) 
can write such beautiful melodies'| 
‘of a serious character as he. The 
‘principal melody of the opening 
‘movement is fine and distinguished 
but the second melody, one with 
a charming old-English quality, is 
‘incredibly lovely. But melody. is 
‘everywhere, whether in the long 
flowing lines given to the violin’ 
or in the orchestral commentary. 
So is ingenuity and spice and live- 
liness and vivacity. What brighter 
and more’ delightful a_ finale has 
been written in decades? | 

Needless to say, Tossy Spiva-| 
kovsky, who made such a great 
impression here last season, played 
it with an electrifying virtuosity 
and a tone of incomparable body 
and sheen. But it was essentially 
Menotti’s triumph, and he was on 
hand, too, to be greeted with as 
genuinely felt reception as any 
composer has had here in recent 
years. 

This leaves but a word for the 
Honegger, a towering contempo- 
rary master-work if there ever 
was One but of a dark and smoul- 
dering hue; for the Mozart, which 
Mr. Munch did with incomparable 
sensibility of spirit, and the Dukas, 
with which he staggered the sta- 
tues in the niches. It was all. 
in short, a most outstanding 
eveni, and especially so for the 
return of reason in Menotti’s’ 
boundlessly attractive violin con~ 
certo. a : 





pirat By Harold Rogers 

- When Charles. Munch builds 
a program like the one for the 
'Boston Symphony’s concerts this 
week end, his-success is already 
jhalf assured. When he conducts | 
‘it with verve and an intense, 
‘sense of drama, as he did yes- | 
terday afternoon in Symphony | 
Hall, his success is complete. | 

There was something as old 
as Mozart and as new as Me-. 
notti. The Menotti Violin Con- | 
certo being the novelty, it may be | 
considered first for that reason, | 
if for no other. But it also won | 
a rousing ovation—an indication 
that it has virtues more. solid 
than novelty. Not every Boston | 
remiére so happily conquers its | 
steners. The composer was for- 
tunate to be on hand. 

Menotti’s fame, of course, is 
built on his remarkable con- | 
tributions to the lyric theater, | 
and in this field he has shown | 
us. something that we have not | 
seen. before. He has given US | 
a type of opera that is for our 
time. | | 
Away from the theater, how-. 


ever, and free of a controlling’ 
libretto, Menotti’s romanticism : 
floods to the surface in a way 
that looks longingly back :to the 
19th century. (Could this be 
why it was so. enthusiastically 
received?) It is hardly the ro- 
manticism that merits the pre- 
fix neo. 

If Menotti has not ‘made the 
game original contribution in 
his Violin Concerto as in his 
operas, at least he has written 
emotionally and <entertainingly. 
It is a very pleasant piece. | 

Tossy Spivakovsky, whose. 
weird technique makes him look. 
like a badly operated marion- 
ette, was the soloist; and again 
he played with amazing accu- 
‘Yacy, fullness of tone, and ab- 
sence of heart. If Spivakovsky 
had projected the emotion that | 

enotti must surely have felt | 
‘while composing the work, there | 

would be few if any reserva-| 
tions left. 


LY Ib Sf 

_ But even so, who could re- 
Sist the lyrical Sweep of the/| 
Opening Allegro moderato, or | 
‘the songful Adagio ma non 
troppo? A more tender love 
song, beautifully set in a noc- 
turne mood, ‘could’ hardly be | 
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imagined. The ‘final Vivace be- | 


gins with a salon frivolity and 
includes two engaging sections 
that dance to the tapping of a 
tambourine. Here was some of 
Menotti’s most appealing music. 

But what of the Mozart? Mr. 
Munch’s reading of, the 
“Prague” Symphony No. 38 was 
exactly right in style, clarity, 
poise, and communication. And 
‘what of the Honegger Sympho- 
‘ny No, 5 which Mr, Munch has 
so justly: championed? Under 
his guidance yesterday its great- 
ness was. more apparent than 
ever, 

It, is possible that Honegger 
has no interpreter today who is 
more sympathetic than Charles 
Munch. With vitality, and at 
times with brutality, Mr. Munch 
' sounded the apparent theme of 
' this work: “Awake or be de- 
stroyed.” 

: t+ f£ f 
: Honegger does not live in an 
|era gone by. He looks squarely 
| and coolly at the present and 
Says what We has to say as only 
he can say it. Honegger is now 
the Titan of our times. 

One may be tempted to shrug 
a bit wearily when seeing Du- 
| kas’ “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
On a program; but if Mr. Munch 
plays it tonight as he did yester- 
day afternoon, listeners will 
leave the hall in a state of ex- 
ee nee 

hat more can one sa ? 
Music like this can take uae 
when the language of praise 
gives out. One must hear it to 
believe it, : | 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


fifth Program 


| "FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveEMBER 12, at 2:15 o’clock 


‘ BERLIOZ 


e 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 13, at 8:30 o’clock 


Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 
Reveries, Passions 
Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 


A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 

Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio’ 

March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 


Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


MozZzaRT Recitative and Aria, “Per pieta” from “Cosi fan tutte” 


Scene and Rondo, “Non temer, amato bene”’ for 
Soprano and Orchestra with violin solo (“Idomeneo”’) 


MOZART 


STRAUSS Songs with Orchestra 


Allerseelen 
Wiegenlied 
Morgen 

_ $tandchen 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks after the 
Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form 


STRAUSS 


SOLOIST 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano 
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S pivakovsky Violin Soloist at 


| 


By Harold Rogers 


When Charles Munch builds | 


a program like the one for the | 
Boston Symphony’s concerts this | 
‘week end, his success is already | 
half assured. When he conducts | 
it with verve and an intense 
sense of drama, as he did yes-. 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, his success is complete. 
There was something as old 
as Mozart and as new as Me- 
notti. The Menotti Violin Con- 
certo being the novelty, it may be 
considered first for that reason, | 
if for no other, But it also won. 
a rousing ovation—an indication | 
that it has virtues more solid | 
than novelty. Not every Boston | 
premiére so happily conquers its | 
listeners, The composer was for- | 
tunate to be on hand. | 
Menotti’s fame, of course, is. 
built on his remarkable con-'§ 
tributions to the lyric theater, 
and in this field he has shown | 
us something that we have not) 
seen before. He has given us' 
a type of opera that is for our 
time. | 
Away from the theater, how- 


ever, and free of a controlling 
libretto, Menotti’s romanticism 
floods to the surface in a way 
that looks longingly back to the | 
19th century. 
why it was so enthusiastically | 
received?) It is hardly the ro-' 
manticism that merits the pre- | 
fix neo. | 
If Menotti has not made the | 
same original contribution in 
his Violin Concerto as in his 
operas, at least he has written 
emotionally and entertainingly. 
It is a very pleasant piece. 
Tossy Spivakovsky, whose 
weird technique makes him look 
like a badly operated marion- 
ette, was the soloist: and again 
he played with amazing accu- 
racy, fullness of tone, and ab- 
sence of heart. If Spivakovsky 
had projected the emotion that 
Menotti must surely have felt 
while composing the work, there | 
would be few if any reserva- 


tions left. : 
ESM Mfo-Sf 

But even so, who could re-| 
‘Sist the lyrical sweep of the! 
‘Opening Allegro moderato, or. 
the songful Adagio ‘ma non | 


' 


(Could this be! | 


imagined. The final Vivace be- | 


gins with a salon frivolity and 
includes two engaging sections 
that dance to the tapping of a 
tambourine. Here was some of 
Menotti’s most appealing music. 

But what of the Mozart? Mr. 
Munch’s reading of. the 
“Prague” Symphony No. 38 was 
exactly right in style, clarity, 
poise, and communication. And 


what of the Honegger Sympho- 
ny No. 5 which Mr. Munch has 
so justly: championed? Under 
his guidance yesterday its great- 
ness was: more apparent than 
ever, 

It is possible that Honegger 
has no interpreter today who is 
more sympathetic than Charles 
Munch. With vitality, and at 
times with brutality, Mr. Munch 

sounded the apparent theme of 


_this work: “Awake or be de- 
_stroyed.” 


Pie eS 
Honegger does not live in an 


€ra gone by. He looks squarely 


and coolly at the present and 


| Says what le has to say as only 
he Can say it. Honegger is now 
the Titan of our times. 


One may be tempted to shrug 
a bit wearily when seeing Du- 


| kas’ “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 


on a program; but if Mr. Munch 
plays it tonight as he did yester~ 
day afternoon, listeners wil] 
leave the hall in a State of ex-~ 
hilaration. 

What more can one say? 
Music like this can take over 
when the language of praise 
gives out. One must hear jit to 
believe it. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBer 12, at 2:15 o’clock 


BERLIOZ 


MOZART 


MOZART 


STRAUSS 


STRAUSS 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBeErR 13, at 8:30 o’clock 


Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 
Reveries, Passions 
Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 


A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 

Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio’ 

March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 


Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Recitative and Aria, “Per pieta” from “Cosi fan tutte” 


Scene and Rondo, ‘‘Non temer, amato bene”’ for 
Soprano and Orchestra with violin solo (‘“Idomeneo’”’) 


Songs with Orchestra 


Allerseelen 
Wiegenlied 
Morgen 
Standchen 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks after the 
Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form 


SOLOIST 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano 


troppo? A more tender love | 
song, beautifully set in a noc- | 


turne mood, could hardly be | 
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Boston Symphony: She was 

pair pw st Aa by musicians 
: Wee and audience alike, . 
| We find that patterned waist- A second soloist, though un- 
Coats are in favor once more official,” was Richard Burgin; 
for gentlemen, recalling the turn | concertmaster. His. obbligato: in 
of the century, while the low the “Idomeneo” aria’ was ex« 
waistlines of the twenties are pertly done, as were other solos 
again recommended for ladies. in the Strauss songs and yet 
__ The program for the Boston again in -“Till Eulenspiegel’s - 
Symphony concerts this week 'Merry Pranks,” the concluding 
end remind one of an earlier era | number : | | 
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when singers often appeared in | ee ss 


Mr. Munch opened his cone 
cert with the “Fantastic” Syme 
phony of Hector Berlioz; It is 
too bad that the composer. did 
not have a champion like Mr. 
Munch at the time when he 
needed such championship. The 


a fashion of much charm. It 
lends a personal note that is 
gracious and appealing. 

When statuesque Irmgard See- 
fried came on stage yesterday, 
one could imagine that time had 
turned back to the 19th cen- 
tury. Like a fashion plate from 


the 
OSs- 
for 
rehearsal 
for the 
n Sym- 
also give 


an Hall recital 
on Thursday night, Dec. 9. 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 


I RMGARD SEEFRIED, born in Vienna, studied music from childhood and 

attended the Augsburg Conservatory. Her talents came to the atten- 
tion of Herbert von Karajan at Aachen, resultin 
engagements and her début in 1943 at the Vienna State Opera. Miss 
Seefried has sung in the principal opera houses of Europe (the Dresden 
Opera, La Scala, Covent Garden, the festivals at Glyndebourne, Salz- 


burg, Florence, W iesbaden, and Edinburgh) as well as with orchestras 
and in recital. 


§ In various operatic 


She first came to this country in 1951 and has since 


€ach season, making her Metropolitan début in 195 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. | 


been active here 
3 as Susanna in 


Godey’s Lady’s Book, she was a 


picture in her floor-length gown 
‘of pastel pink-and-green bro- 
wore a stole of hunter’s gréen. 
‘(It unfortunately limited the 
| grace of her gestures, witnessed 
last season when she made her 
|Boston debut at the Morning 
Musicales.) Even her coiffure 
had the soft lines that were 
characteristic of young matrons 
in years gone by. Yet Mme See- 
frie was in the height of fash- 
ion. [> U-1]3 ~s-of 

| MoZart, when sung in style, is 
!also never out of style, and Mme 
'Seefried’s two Mozart arias were 
characterized by grace in line 
and turn of phrase, beauty of 
tone and harmony of. spirit. 
From “Cosi fan tutte” she gave 
us the recitative and aria, “Per 
pieta,” and from “Idomeneo” we 
heard the scene and rondo, “Non 
temer, amato bene.” 


: bbs 


But exquisite as these arias 
were, Mme Seefried’s power of 
communication bloomed meas- 
urably when she sang four of 
Richard Strauss’s songs with or- 
chestra—“Allerseelen,”  “Wie- 
genlied,” “Morgen,” and “Stand- 
chen,” Here she gave us the rea- 


cade. Over her shoulders she 


a group of arias and"songs. It is 


sons why she is in the front | 


rank of younger artists today— 
her strong soprano, steady and 
Clear, her devotion to the mean- 


ing of the text, and the grace 


of a beautiful woman. 


| Charles Munch, as usual, was 
an expert accompanist for this, 


‘Mme Seefried’s debut with the 


conductor has repeatedly played 
many of the Berlioz master- 
works until we welcome them 
as old friends. 
This was true of his reading 
of the “Fantastic” yesterday, 
Again we marveled at the in- 
genious construction of this 
work. Mr. Munch. dramatizes 
certain effects in a way that 
makes them seem _ altogether 
novel, and one indeed wonders 
if later composers have been 
skillful enough to emulate them. 
The conductor played con 
amore, as always with Berlioz, 
and he communicated his excite- 
ment to the audience. It was a 
brilliant and dramatic perform- 
ance—especially with the two 
magnificent bells that were 
fashioned abroad expressly for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
When Richard Strauss com- 
posed “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” he too was thinking in 
terms of style, as we find in the 
rest of his title—“after the Old- 
Fashioned, Roguish. Manner, in 
Rondo Form.” But like the Mo- 
zart and the Berlioz, it is still in 
style, and Mr. Munch’s reading 
(his first in Boston) was a tour 
de force. Fashions in programs 
and dress may come and go, but. 
masterpieces transcend all times,’ 
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pe the 
soprano soloist with the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra for 
S open public rehearsal 
Thursday night and for the 
week-end concerts in Sym- 
Phony Hall. She will also give 
her first Jordan Hall recital 
on Thursday night, Dec. 9, 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 


| RMGARD SEEFRIED, born in Vienna, studied music from childhood and 
attended the Augsburg Conservatory. Her talents came to the atten. 
tion of Herbert von Karajan at Aachen, resulting in various operatic 
engagements and her début in 1943 at the Vienna State Opera. Miss 
Seefried has sung in the principal opera houses of Europe (the Dresden 
Opera, La Scala, Covent Garden, the festivals at Glyndebourne, Saly- 
burg, Florence, Wiesbaden, and Edinburgh) as well as with orchestras 
and in recital, 
ihame cee a and has since been active here 
politan début in 1953 as Sus 


h season : anna in 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 


Soprano Featured in Works 
By Mozart, Richard Strauss 


By Harold Rogers 


_ Styles in programing are cy- 
Clical, as they are in fashions. 


coats are in favor once more 


for gentlemen, recalling the turn 
of the century, while the low 
Waistlines of the twenties are 
again recommended for ladies. 
The program for the Boston 
Symphony concerts this week 
end remind one of an earlier era 
when singers often appeared in 


| 


We find that patterned waist- | 


| 


Boston Symphony. She was 
warmly applauded by musicians 
nd audience alike. : 

A second soloist, though un- 
Official, was Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster. His obbligato in 


ithe “Idomeneo” aria was ex-« 


} 
; 
| 
| 
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/a group of arias and"songs, It is | 


'a fashion of much charm. It 
‘lends a personal note that is 
gracious and appealing. 

_ When statuesque Irmgard See- 
| fried Came on stage yesterday, 
one could imagine that time had 


: 
| 
| 
| 


turned back to the 19th cen- | 


tury. Like a fashion plate from 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, she was a 
picture in her floor-length gown 
‘of pastel pink-and-green bro- 
cace. Over her shoulders she 


| 
| 
| 
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pertly done, as were other solos 
in the Strauss songs and yet 
again in -“Till Eulenspiegel’s - 
Merry Pranks,” the concluding 
number. 

Bi Bee 


Mr. Munch opened his cone 
cert with the “Fantastic”? Syme 


phony of Hector Berlioz; It is 
too bad that the composer did 
not have a champion like Mr. 
Munch at the time when he 
needed such championship. The 
conductor has repeatedly played 
many of the Berlioz master- 
works until we welcome them 
as old friends, 
This was true of his readin 


-wore a stole of hunter’s sreen.|of the “Fantastic” yesterday, 
(It unfortunately limited the | Again we marveled at the in- 
|grace of her gestures, witnessed | genious construction of this 


last season when she made her 
'Boston debut at the Morning 
Musicales.) Even her coiffure 
had the soft lines that were 
characteristic of young matrons 
in years gone by. Yet Mme See- 


ion. {> Un] -~-g- of 
Mozart, when sung in style, is 


Seefried’s two Mozart arias were 
characterized by grace in line 
and turn of phrase, beauty of 
tone and harmony of. spirit. 
From “Cosi fan tutte” she gave 


pieta.” and from “Idomeneo” we 
heard the scene and rondo, “Non 
temer, amato bene.” 


ah a 


But exquisite as these arias 
were, Mme Seefried’s power of 
communication bloomed meas- 
urably when she sang four of 
Richard Strauss’s songs with or- 
chestra—‘‘Allerseelen,” “Wie. 
genlied,” “Morgen,” and “Stind- 
Chen.” Here she gave us the rea- 
[sons why she is in the front 
rank of younger artists today— 
her strong soprano, steady and 
Clear, her devotion to the mean- 
ing of the text, and the grace 
of a beautiful woman. 

Charles Munch, as usual, was 
|an expert accompanist for this, 
‘Mme Seefried’s debut with th 


ee ee - 


work. Mr. Munch dramatizes 
certain effects in a way that 
makes them seem altogether 
novel, and one indeed wonders 
if later composers have been 


skillful enough to emulate them. 
fried, was in the height of fash-| 


The conductor played con 


amore, as always with Berlioz, 


and he communicated his excite- 
‘also never out of style, and Mme. 
| 


ment to the audience. It was a 


brilliant and dramatic perform- 
-ance—especially with the two 
Magnificent bells that were 
fashioned abroad expressly for 


4 te _the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
us the recitative and aria, “Per | 


When Richard Strauss com- 


posed “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 


Pranks,” he too was thinking in 


| terms of style, as we find in the 


rest of his title—‘“after the Old- 
Fashioned, Roguish Manner, in 
Rondo Form.” But like the Mo- 
zart and the Berlioz, it is still in 
style, and Mr. Munch’s reading 
(his first in Boston) was a tour 
de force. Fashions in programs 
and dress may come and go, but 
masterpieces transcend all times, 
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MUSIC 


i 
Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony — orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the fifth) 
program of the 74th season in Symphony, 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Irmgard See-| 
fried, soprano was the soloist in the 


following program: 
‘Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A....Berlioz 
{Per pieta: Non temer, amato bene Mozart 


‘Allerseelen, Wiegenlied, 
a Morgen Staendchen Strauss 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
IT IS QUITE a while since we 
have had a little session of arias 


with orchestra, a little too long 
in fact, as was very evident yes- 
terday afternoon in the singular 
pleasures afforded by the first 
appearance with the Symphony 
of Irmgard Seefried, a soprano 
of great distinction and great 
beauty as well. 

For Miss Seefried, another ex- 
ample of the European artist who 
achieved a special degree of favor 
among American listeners before 
she had ever appeared here in 
person through the. mysterious 
communication of the long play- 
ing record, more than _ fulfilled 
the promise implicit in her re- 
cordings in her personal appear- 
ance yesterday afternoon. 

Her voice is not, perhaps, a 
great one nor, fot that matter, 
a large one, but it is of a very 
clear, very focussed and very 
even in every quality register. 
It is an expressive voice, too, but 
not one traversing a great emo- 
tional range; one could hardly 
imagine her quite as successful 
in the warmer climates of Puc- 
cini though it is doubtless fool- 
hardy to say so since she didn’t 
try. What she did do, however, 
was informed with sensibility, with 
taste and with musicalcality. 


Mozart Arias 


Although the two Mozart arias 
were exquisitely done, in parti- 
cular ‘‘Non Temer, amato bene” 
with its marvelous violin obbli- 
gato, I was especially enchanted 
With the Strauss group. ‘“Mor- 
gen,” alone, would testify to her 
highly advanced development as 
a singing artist, for this, one of 
Strauss’ most touching and most 
delicate songs, requires an infin- 
Ite capacity to submerge voice 


4 5Y 


and personality into the special 
atmosphere of the poem itself. 
Drawing her arms together, as 
if to symbolize the inward nature 
of the love song Strauss dedicated 
to his wife on their wedding day, 
she sang it as if transported. But 
she was not alone in the perfect 
realization of the song; Mr. 
Munch himself, with his unfailing 
rectitude. as an accompanying 
conductor,’ never allowed the 
magical atmosphere of the or- 
chestral setting (by Strauss him- 
Self) to be dispelled in over- 


jemphases of nuance or tempo; 


it all flowed on to its final ca- 
dence and disappeared as it 
should, “in bliss ne’er ending.” 


OP ree 


It remained for the more bril- 
liant “Staendchen” to obtain for 
Miss Seefried her greatest ap- 
‘plause, but “Morgen” was quite 
‘enough to demonstrate the extent 
of her esthetic attainment. She 
returns for a Jordan Hall recital 
on Dec. 9, and it will most cer- 
tainly be a pleasure to again| 
welcome this lovely wo 


soprano. /{@y . //-7§ 39 
Yesterday, for the first time, | 

I began to entertain the notion 

that the arrangements for broad-. 


casting the first part of these 
concerts might prove to be a 
mixed blessing. It is, of course, 
a very real and very difficult 
problem to conform to the rigid 
temporal requirements of an hour 
that has 60 minutes, no more and 
no less, So far it has not meant 
a procession of war horses de- 
signed to divert the hinterlands. 
But does the appearance of Ber- 
lioz’ “Fantastic”? so soon after 
its last outing indicate a trend 
in that direction? 

It is true that Mr. Munch does 
have a tendency to repeat works 
‘every other season, a tendency 
often necessitated by the formid- 
able extent of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s season. But it is to be 
hoped that some way can be 
found to solve the conflicting 
Standards of an in-person audi- 


ence and a radio audience in 


terms of program. 


In any case, the Berlioz can 
hardly fail to bring down the 
house even on an annual basis 
and it did yesterday in a magni- 
ficent performance that, if it did 
sometimes approach the chaotic 


at the end, was filled with mar- 
vels throughout. Nor have we 
ever had a more brilliant per- 
formance of “Till,” a work in 
Which Mr. Munch finds and un- 
derlines every inner-voice, every 
dramatic turn of events. So, even 
though it was done just two years 
ago, it was as effective as ever. 
The orchestra is out of town next 
week, returning on Nov. 26 to 
do works. of Haydn, Vogel and 
Debussy with Alexander Brailow- 
sky as soloist in Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto. 
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MUSIC 


Triumph by Seefried 


| 
| 
as Symphony Soloist | 


|. Fifth pair of concerts in the Fridav 
| afternoon-Saturday evening eh a | 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles | 
|Munch music director. At Symphony 

Ha . The program: Berlioz: “Fantastic” | 
'3ymphony; Mozart: Recitative and Aria. | 
| er Pieta, from Cosi fan tutte;’’ | 

Scene and Rondo, *‘‘Non temer a | 

a , ‘mer, amato 

bene,” interpolation from ‘“‘Idomeneo;”’ | 
‘Strauss: Four Songs—‘‘Allerseelen,”’ | 
| Wiegenlied, ‘‘Morgen,” Staendchen (solo— 


“Till Eulenspiegel. | 


-— | 
| By CYRUS DURGIN 

There is just one word to 
describe yesterday afternoon’s 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and that word js “ol0- 
rious.” Everything, from tone to” 
‘Style to finesse was glorious in the 
“Fantastic” Symphony, in the 
Singing of Irmgard Seefried, and 
in “Till Eulenspiegel,” which Mr. 
‘Munch had not before conducted. 
in this country, | 

He has done the feverish, Ro-! 
mantic Symphony of Berlioz sev-| 
eral times before, but not. I think, | 
with such a blend of refinement' 
and passion. There was not the 
Shlghtest coarseness in any meas-' 
ure of the “Fantastic,” nor of, 
“Till.” The range of dynamics 
‘WaS extraordinary, the details 


Were extraordinarily neat, includ-| 
ing in the finale some woodwind | 
iM ork as precise and sweet as any) 
be} memory. The strings were’ 
crear and light and not at all dry,) 


e brass were more homogeneous| 


|< 


i 
if 
'} 


ic . . * . m . + - * i 
ist: Irmgard seefried, soprano); Strauss: 


than usual, ana we trumpets cid | 
not scream at the top except, 


when sgich was the co vag b in- 
tent. , - - 6" 
nt Why [~/, “TUL nina| 


showed that over-all continuity of 
line and conception which is the 
mark of the great conductor. Each 


‘lacked nothing of ardor and each 


.ous beauty I wish | could describe. 


i 


| Mozart. Each Strauss song was! 


was, to my taste, flawless in style. | 
In fact I cannot recall ever hav-| 
ing heard so finely scaled a per- 
formance of “Till” from any con- 
ductor. Mr. Munch has his own 
ideas about certain tempr in the 
Strauss music, a shade faster or) 
slower than the conventional av- 
erage, but logical and very tell-| 
‘ing in every case. | 

Irmgard Seefried undoubtedly 
has one of the great soprano voices 
of our time, It has all the virtues 
of agility, flexibility, evenness 
from top to bottom, and a sensu-| 
She is a thoroughly schooled vo- 
jcalist and a born musician. You) 
will not likely ever hear “Non| 
temer” sung in more touching and | 
flowing style, absolutely perfect) 


likewise a gem, with, perhaps, | 
“Morgen” so tenderly heartfelt, 
ithat it was no less than gorgeous. | 
| This was an example of how great) 
‘Singing really can be when qual- 
‘ity of voice is accompanied by 
‘quality of intelligence, musician- 
‘Ship and mastery of poetically ex-| 
ipressive art. 

No wonder that cheers, as well | 
as applause, greeted Miss Seefried, | 
iwho in her stunning gown and | 
‘with her young, dark beauty, was 


jas lovely to look at as to hear.} 


|Time and again she was called| 


‘back, until there must have been) 


imany of us who, for once, wished | 


(there were no rules about encores) 


'at Symphony concerts. Miss See-' 


i fried should be invited back again. | 
There are several items I would! 
‘like to hear her do, among them 
| Tatiana’s Letter Scene from “Eu-) 
ger Onegin.” ' 
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By TUCKER KEISER of the greatest songs ever 


- ob penned, and with an artistry 
a add omy 8 tga Mr 
terday afternoon we had a brief  S™Mall wonder that Miss 
but exquisite vocal recital by Seefried. kept ‘her iam 
Irmgard Seefried, one of the Preathlessly enraptured. 


’ Since the singer is a specialist | 
brighter new stars in the Metro- in Mozart which demands long’ 
politan Opera. She sang two | 


Mozart arias, “Per pieta” from lines with smooth continuity, the 
“Cosi fan tutte” yes d “Non ‘Cosi” aria seemed deceptively. 
temer, amato bene” from “Ido. ©2SY: When in reality it taxed the; 


Sar canta somes by Rich. Coietvely short range of hep 
ard Strauss, ‘‘Allerseélen,” “Wie- . SS, 1 p 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Sixth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMser 26, at 2:15 o'clock 


genlied,” “Morgen,” and Stand- 
chen.” Pest- I-18 - 54 

When Mr. Munch assumes the 
role of orchestral accompanist, 
he is an inspired conductor, The 
Support which he provides from 
the podium is a mode] of. sensi- 
tively Matching the mood and 
projection of the solo artist. As 
if by magic those excesses which 
SO consistently mar his purely 
Symphonic reading vanish, He 
allows his Strings to sing with 
lustrous, if subdued, texture, and 
he never forces. his woodwinds 


larly liked the ‘“Wiegenlied,” 
Deeply motivated and sung with- 
out the slightest trace of affecta- 
tion, the opening lines of this 
piece, ‘“Traume, traume du” will 
remain a vivid memory. 

The voice itself is not a stir- 
ring instrument and is somewhat 
unevenly produced. | The lower | 
range is hollow, the top is un- | 
focused when forte; the middle, : 
however, is quite beautiful | 

Mr. Munch kept interest high) 
with still another version of the, 


Berlioz “Fantastic Symphony” 
even more brassy this time—' 


HAYDN 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 27, at 8:30 0’clock 


Symphony in D major No. 53 (“L’Impériale’”) 
Largo, maestoso; Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Minuet 
Presto 
(First performance at these concerts) 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21 


te dhe te MONEY! ONG: C8E-\'and Cloned with “Stranee’ “Til 
snattering climaxes, The tone Eulenspiegel,” which turned | 
» Splegel, dad out 
's truly wonderful to hear. more Munch than Strauss. | : era 
With such polished playing by though one could never accuse FN : ae 
egro 


our superb orchestra, with six the reading of being uneventful, | 
INTERMISSION 


TI'wo “Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 


“La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 


De l’aube a midi sur la mer 


Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Mr. BRAtLowsky uses the Steinway Piano 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


For the middle section in the 
Boston Symphony concert VeS- 
terday afternoon we had a brief 
but exquisite vocal] recital by 
Irmgard Seefried, one of the 
brighter new stars in the Metro- 
politan Opera. She sang two 
Mozart arias, “Per pieta” from 
“Cosi fan tutte’ and “Non 
temer, amato bene” from “Tdo- 
meneo,” and four songs by Rich- 
ard Strauss, “Allerseelen,” “Wie- 
genlied,” “Morgen,” and Stand- 
chen, Pes f~ sfr ‘g 3 lye 

When Mr. Munch assumes the 
role of orchestra] accompanist, 
he is an inspired conductor, The 
Support which he provides from 
the podium is a model of sensi- 
tively matching the mood and 
projection of the solo artist. As 
if by magic those excesses which 
SO consistently mar his purely 
Symphonic reading Vanish, He 
allows his Strings to sing with 
lustrous, if subdued, texture, and 
he never forces. his woodwinds 
and brass into noisy and ear- 
shattering climaxes. The tone 
is truly wonderful to hear. 

With such polished playing by 
our superb orchestra, with six 


le. eee - 


of the greatest songs ever, 
penned, and with an artistry 
intensely communicative, there, 
is small wonder that Miss. 
Seefried kept ‘her listeners 
breathlessly enraptured, 

Since the singer is a specialist 
in Mozart which demands long 
lines with smooth continuity, the 
‘Cosi” aria seemed deceptively 
easy, when in reality it taxed the 
relatively short range of her 
voice, Of the Strauss. I particu- 
larly liked the “Wiegenlied,”’ 
Deeply motivated and sung with- 
out the slightest trace of affecta- 
tion, the opening lines of this 
piece, “Traume, traume dy” wil 
remain a vivid memory. 

The voice itself js not a stir- 
ring instrument and is somewhat 
unevenly produced. | The lower 
range is hollow, the top is un- 
focused when forte: the middle, 
however, js quite beautiful. 

Mr. Munch kept interest high 
with still another version of the 
Berlioz “Fantastic Symphony” 

even more brassy this time——' 
and closed with Strauss’ “Tj] 
Eulenspiegel,” which turned out. 
more Munch than Strauss, 
though one could never accuse! 
the reading of being uneventful. | 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Sixth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMser 26, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemsBer 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


HAYDN Symphony in D major No. 53 (‘“L’Impériale’’) 
Largo, maestoso; Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Minuet 
Presto 
(First performance at these concerts) 


CHOPIN Piano Concerto No. 2g in F minor, Op. 


Maestoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


o “Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 


“La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 


De l’aube a midi sur la mer 


Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


ene ae 
Mr. BRAILOwWSKy uses the Steinway Piano 
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ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Au BRAILOWsky was born in Kiev on February 16, 1896. 
His father taught him piano, sent him to the Kiev Conservatory 

and took him at the age of fifteen to Vienna to become a pupil of 
Leschetizky. The family settled in Paris, where after the first World 
War Brailowsky made his public début. He made his American début in 
New York in 1924. He has repeatedly given concert tours of Europe 
the Orient, North and South America. | 
Mr. Brailowsky first played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
November 5-6, 1943, in T'chaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto. On 
October 26-27, 1945, he played in Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto. 
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SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR, “L’JMPERIALE”, NO. 53 
By FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 


Born in Rohrau, Lower Austria, March 31, 1732; died in Vienna, May 31, 1809 





4 
The date of this symphony is not known.* The edition used in these perform- 
ances is that of Edvard Fendler (S. A. Carisch, Milan, 1950). The following orches- 
tration is used: flute, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, timpani and strings. 
The Symphony as thus edited was introduced at the concerts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York February 17, 1949, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 


FTER the opening phrase of the introduction, there follow four 
AX notes which (incidentally) are identical with the subject of the 
Finale of Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony. The opening theme of the 
Allegro portion is one of those elementary subjects which Haydn 
sometimes chose with the dire purpose of manipulating it and elab- 
orating upon it the more freely. It is based on the common chord 
with a tonic-dominant forthrightness which enables the composer to 
modulate at will without the slightest ambiguity as to the key pro- 
gressions. Ihe theme works in neatly with the more graceful and 
melodic second theme. Likewise in the slow movement we are pre- 
sented with the simplest of melodies (the editor justly labels it 
“grazioso’’). Its naiveté recalls to us the corresponding theme in the 
“Surprise” Symphony, but as in that Symphony the naiveté is decep- 
tive —it conceals adroitness where Haydn becomes delicately expres- 


* Fendler gives “‘before 1774.” Fleisher’s Catalog, presumably quoting Alfred Einstein, gives 
1774. The Haydn Society editor hazards a later date. 


sive by a slight variation of contour; it also gives him the fullest 
opportunity to build the detail of the succeeding variations. He is 
content through most of the movement with his string choirs, only 
bringing in the winds as the elaboration increases. The Minuet is 
conspicuous by the melody of its Trio given to the flute and violins. 
The Finale is marked “Presto,” but it is not the precipitous sort. 
With its first notes intervallic and staccato, its second phrase a run- 
ning figure, the theme runs with measured lightness to its close. 


Imaginative annotators have described at some length the visit of 
Maria ‘Theresa, Empress of Austria, to Esterhdz on the assumption 
that this Symphony may have been composed at the time of that visit 
in 1773 when the Symphony No. 48, the “Maria Theresa”, was per- 


formed in her honor. Except for the title of No. 53, there is no basis 
for assuming that this Symphony was then performed or even com- 
posed. 

This Symphony enjoyed a wide popularity in its day, and a relic of 
this popularity is the survival of copied parts which have lately been 
found in many centers of Europe. The Symphony made its way to 
London, where it was introduced with great success at the concerts 
of Johann Christian Bach and Friedrich Abel. The Andante became 
known as the “celebrated Andante” and was used many times as a 
subject for popular songs. One is entitled “Morning,” published in 
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Dublin; and two published in London were “Adieu, My OPE 
Fair” and “Jemmy and Jenny’s Farewell” (a prelude to Auld “s rt 
Gray). Even the Minuet appeared as a vocal duet, Yorick’s ft dae 
chambre.” In Paris the Andante appeared as “Je ne vous dirat pas. 
The score of the edition here used contains the statement by 
Edvard Fendler: “The present edition is the first complete publica- 
tion of this work.” On examination this means that early editions 
at the beginning of the igth century such as Simrock in Bonn and 
Hummel in Berlin were in parts only, while the publication of the 
score by the French firm of Leduc, which is established as before 
1815, did not contain the Minuet. A claim such as Fendler’s that ‘‘the 
text is an authentic reproduction of Haydn’s” requires a stout heart. 
On account of the very popularity of the Symphony in Haydn’s time 
and also after his death, assembled parts have reposed through the 
years in many parts of Europe and in London, These parts, obviously 
assembled with regard to what material was available or what orches- 
tra was at hand, have innumerable versions as to the movements. 
The complication was increased by the early publication of reduc- 
tions for piano and violin in still different versions. In some cases the 
Minuet, in others the Andante, was missing. Four entirely different 
finales have been found. The introduction is sometimes omitted. 
The Andante has appeared in connection with the Symphony No. 62. 
Certain instruments, the flute, the trumpets, or the timpani, were 
often not included. 
There have been three valiant attempts by the experts in Haydn 
to deduce the original symphony from this superabundance of con- 
tradictory material. Since no original manuscript has been found 
in the archives of Esterhaz, and since there are indications that Haydn 
may have used or approved the use of different finales on different 
occasions, no solution is to be found at the source. It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that the results of the three research projects do not 
agree. Fendler, a musicologist of Leipzig, examined various archives 
in his efforts to verify this symphony for the Radiodiffusion Francaise 
in Paris in 1939. Dr. Helmut Schultz (who died in 1945) had suc- 
ceeded Mandyczewski in the preparation of a complete edition of 
Haydn for Breitkopf & Hartel. The project was taken over after the 
war by the Haydn Society as an appendage to its phonograph re- 
cording activities. This Society published with elaborate notations 
the Symphonies Nos. 50-57 in 1951 with Jens Peter Harsen as “Gen- 
eral Editor” and H. C. Robbins Landon as Editor of “‘additional’”’ 
annotations. Meanwhile the late Alfred Einstein, whose efforts in 
behalf of Haydn’s music were second only to what he had done for 


» Mozart’s, made some research on his own account. He assembled 
\from various manuscript parts in London, Florence, Ziirich and else- 
"where thirteen symphonies of Haydn, including this one,* and _ ulti- 


| ever, was the finale he included. The Haydn Society, on the other 
au hand, published more detailed results of the research for which they 
i had become responsible and which included nine sources. These 
"results were not in accord with Dr. Einstein’s. The Minuet they 
|» retained — the Finale they rejected as probably not by Haydn, in favor 
| a of two others, the second of which was a Presto but entirely different, 
| G also found in most of the collections they had examined (including 
" Vienna, the Monastery of MOlk in Lower Austria, London, Budapest, 
» Copenhagen). It must be said that this tangle (which also applies 
+ to other of Haydn’s symphonies) has been found more perplexing, 
- more troublesome to the scholars dedicated to purity of reconstruc- 
_ tion than to the practical publisher or the casual listener. Even 


Haydn himself seems not to have been too particular about keeping 
each of his symphonies intact and inviolate. 


* Nos. 53, 58, 61, 63, 65-69, 71, 75, 77, 87. 
By TUCKER KEISER 


Charles Munch tapped a rich superb. Though the Maestoso 
reservoir of unhackneyed sym- was heroic and the final Allegro 


honles when he opened yester- V'vace came trippingly from his 
day's concert by pe Ayton agile fingers, it was in the 
Ss hony' with. Haydn's “L’Im- middle Larghetto that Mr. Brai- 

ymp 8 y y lowsky proved his mettle as a 
periale’” Symphony. Haydn wrote 


| i he Chopin specialist. 
nearly 120 symphonies but we 
seldom hear any except those 1 Playing here captured the 


he wrote for the Solomon con- wistful beauty and the elusive 


erts in London. “L’Imperiale,” ©SSemce Of improvisation re 
in D-major, comes ate the Quired of the performer o 
composer’s ‘middle period and Chopin's more intimate com; 
bears the catalogue number 53. positions. Slight rubatos and 

The work is charmingly pro- impercc#:ible affrettandos gave 
‘portioned, gracefully phrased the feeling that the music was. 
and deceptively naive. Mr, P@ims not only performed but 
Munch’s. suave reading was ©Vm composed, in the white heat 


Ne f inspiration, on the stage. 
flecked ‘with- deft touches of ° : ; 
humor. The andante theme and Mr. Munch shares in the 
varitions were given all their SUCCESS of the concerto. He in- 


exquisite delicacy by the orches- qectes te Munch Arena aa 
tra, which was at its elegant high-pressure intensity, Into thi 
hest: | spiritless orchestral parts t ) 
Alexander Brailowsky was the sence Brallowsky 8 impassioned 
soloist in Chopin’s F-minor piano reading. (eat M~Af- he 3 oi : 
concerto, a work calling for the S@tie’s two “Gymnopedies,” in 
highest interpretive powers of Which Ralph Gomberg played in 
the soloist with only modest the oboe solos with great dis- 
assistance fromthe band. In tinction, provided a_ point of 
every sense the soloist was TePpose before the conductor led 
- tee his players through Debussy’s 
“La Mer.” The score is a famous. 

“Munch specialty; every aspect 

an over-all effect of Arctic bril- 
aa ie: ieee aye a | 
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“Adieu, My Charming 
prelude to Auld Robin 
| duet, “Yorick’s fille de 


Dublin; and two published in London were 
Fair’ and “Jemmy and Jenny’s Farewell” (a 
Gray). Even the Minuet appeared as a voca ll : 
chambre.” In Paris the Andante appeared as “Je me vous dirat pas. 

The score of the edition here used contains the statement by 
Edvard Fendler: ‘““The present edition is the first complete publica- 
tion of this work.” On examination this means that early editions 
at the beginning of the 1gth century such as Simrock in Bonn and 
Hummel in Berlin were in parts only, while the publication of the 
score by the French firm of Leduc, which is established as before 
1815, did not contain the Minuet. A claim such as Fendler’s that “the 
text is an authentic reproduction of Haydn’s” requires a stout heart. 
On account of the very popularity of the Symphony in Haydn’s time 
and also after his death, assembled parts have reposed through the 
years in many parts of Europe and in London. These parts, obviously 
assembled with regard to what material was available or what orches- 
tra was at hand, have innumerable versions as to the movements. 
The complication was increased by the early publication of reduc- 
tions for piano and violin in still different versions. In some cases the 
Minuet, in others the Andante, was missing. Four entirely different 
finales have been found. ‘The introduction is sometimes omitted. 
The Andante has appeared in connection with the Symphony No. 62. 
Certain instruments, the flute, the trumpets, or the timpani, were 
often not included. 

There have been three valiant attempts by the experts in Haydn 
to deduce the original symphony from this superabundance of con- 
tradictory material. Since no original manuscript has been found 
in the archives of Esterhaz, and since there are indications that Haydn 
may have used or approved the use of different finales on different 
occasions, no solution is to be found at the source. It is hardly sur- 
prising, then, that the results of the three research projects do not 
agree. Fendler, a musicologist of Leipzig, examined various archives 
in his efforts to verify this symphony for the Radiodiffusion Francaise 
in Paris in 1939. Dr. Helmut Schultz (who died in 1945) had suc- 
ceeded Mandyczewski in the preparation of a complete edition of 
Haydn for Breitkopf & Hartel. The project was taken over after the 


war by the Haydn Society as an appendage to its phonograph re- 
cording activities. This Society published with elaborate notations 
the Symphonies Nos. 50-57 in 1951 with Jens Peter Harsen as “Gen- 
eral Editor” and H. C. Robbins Landon as Editor of “additional” 
annotations. Meanwhile the late Alfred Einstein, whose efforts in 
behalf of Haydn’s music were second only to what he had 


done for 


Mozart’s, made some research on his own account. He assembled 
from various manuscript parts in London, Florence, Ziirich and else- 


where thirteen symphonies of Haydn, including this one,* and ulti- 
mately presented the manuscripts to the Fleisher Collection in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Einstein did not admit the Minuet nor did he 
include the trumpets and timpani in the orchestration. This, how- 
ever, was the finale he included. ‘The Haydn Society, on the other 
hand, published more detailed results of the research for which they 
had become responsible and which included nine sources. These 
results were not in accord with Dr. Einstein’s. The Minuet they 
retained — the Finale they rejected as probably not by Haydn, in favor 
of two others, the second of which was a Presto but entirely different, 
also found in most of the collections they had examined (including 
Vienna, the Monastery of M6Ilk in Lower Austria, London, Budapest, 
Copenhagen). It must be said that this tangle (which also applies 
to other of Haydn’s symphonies) has been found more perplexing, 
more troublesome to the scholars dedicated to purity of reconstruc- 
tion than to the practical publisher or the casual listener. Even 
Haydn himself seems not to have been too particular about keeping 
each of his symphonies intact and inviolate. 


* Nos. 53, 58, 61, 63, 65-69, 71, 75, 77, 87. 
By TUCKER KEISER 


Charles Munch tapped a rich superb. ‘Though the Maestoso 
reservoir of unhackneyed sym- Was heroic and the final Allegro 


phonfes when he opened yester- V'Vace came trippingly from his 
day’s concert by the Boston agile fingers, it was in the 
Symphony with Haydn’s “L’Im- middle Larghetto that Mr. Brai- 
periale’ Symphony. Haydn wrote lowsky proved his mettle as a 
nearly 120 symphonies but we Chopin specialist. | | 
seldom hear any except those _..2¢ Playing here captured the 
he wrote for the Solomon con- wistful beauty and the elusive 
certs in London. “L’Imperiale,” ©SS8¢mce of improvisation re- 
in D-major comes from the Wired ; of the performer of 
composer’s middle period and Chopin's more intimate com- 
bears the catalogue number 53. positions. Slight rubatos and 
The work is charmingly pro- impercc#:ible affrettandos gave 


the feeling that the music was 
portioned, gracefully phrased 
and deceptively naive. Mr. being not only performed but 


in t i 
Munch’s suave reading was °Ve" composed, in the white heat 


flecked with deft touches of Set ae 7 se stage. th 
humor. The andante theme and ee age ensis a ‘a rt 
varitions were. given. all their “CSS? Of Mie concer, i ar 


exquisite delicacy by the orches- J¢¢ted the Munch adrenalin, or 


tra, which was at its elegant 
best. 

Alexander Brailowsky was the 
soloist in Chopin’s F-minor piano 
concerto, a worx calling for the 
highest interpretive powers of 
the soloist with only modest 
assistance from the band. In 
every sense the soloist was 


high-pressure intensity, into the 
spiritless orchestral parts to 
match Brailowsky’s impassioned 
reading. (Okt H~-L7-F 

Satie’s two “Gymnopedies,” in 
which Ralph Gomberg played in 
the oboe solos with great dis- 
tinction, provided a point of 
repose before the conductor led 
his players through Debussy’s 
‘La Mer.” The score is a famous 
Munch specialty; every aspect 
of the piece is subordinated to 
an over-all effect of Arctic bril- 
liance, | 





Haydn, Satie, Debussy Heard. 
In Symphony Hall Program 


By Harold Rogers | 
The concerts this week end by | sensitive orchestral conductor, 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


His clear and instant downbeat 


fall into the “eminently satisfy- | held all forces in exact’ inte- 
ing” category. The works pro- ‘gration. Afterward both men 


gramed by Charles Munch are 
all comfortable, subjecting lis- 
teners to no contemporary 
stresses or atonal strains. We 
don’t have to reach outward or 
upward for an understanding of 
something new, We need only 
bask in the radiance and warmth 
of Haydn, Chopin, Satie, and 
Debussy, TT. [/-22SS 
These progtammatic a 
places” are welcome. They ease 
the mind and exercise the heart. 
They are perhaps the most en- 
joyable of all, but this observa- 
tion does not imply that Mr. 


were warmly applauded and 
recalled several times to the 


Stage. 
” oe Fete 


Mr. Munch was in similar 
good form for the Haydn Sym- 
phony in D major No. 53 
(“L’Impériale”), with which he 
opened, Here he sustained the 
melodic flow with simple ele- 
gance. And in the last half of 
the program — devoted to two 
Frenchmen, Satie and Debussy 
—nis readings were superb. 

The two Satie pieces, selected 


; from a set of three piano com- 
- ] b l all his To= |! . . éé , . 9 
Des on sintior fines. He has | Positions called “Gymnopédies,” 


scheduled many new works this! Were honored by having been 


! 
season, thus filling a function | ¢ 
that a conductor and an orches- | 


tra of this caliber should fill. 
The honors of the Symphony 
Hall concert yesterday afternoon 
were shared by Mr. Munch and 
Alexander Brailowsky, the piano 
soloist. Last Tuesday night Mr. 
Brailowsky gave us an effulgent 
reading of the Saint-Saéns 
Fourth Concerto, This week end 
he is playing the Chopin Second 
—and a remarkable performance 


it is. 
i mat Vapee 


Mr. Brailowsky has learned | 


not only the secret of touching 


the keys with power or with a/| 
caress, He has also learned the | 
deeper secret of touching the | 
emotions of his listeners. One’ 
could hardly expect more super-. 


lative poetry, voiced in the true 
Chopin style, than we heard in 
the Larghetto. The bittersweet 
mood, the rubatos that echo a 
sigh, the ornamented melodies 
that sparkle like dew shaken 
from blossoms—all these things 
were evoked by the artistry of 
the pianist, 

If the piano spoke in feminine 
tones, as is usually the case 
with Chopin, Mr. Munch took 
care to see that the orchestra 
answered with virility, Surely 
no artist could wish for a more 


hosen by Debussy for orches- 
t ating—a special honor since 
Debussy, unlike Ravel, did not 
often orchestrate another’s 
work. They are in a slow three- 
time, and the shifting modal 
harmonies summon up classic 
S.cenes of Grecian dances. 

The closing work, Debussy’s 
“La Mer,” is a masterpiece that 
Mr. Munch has given us on sev- 
eral occasions since he took 
over the reins of the Boston 
Symphony. His reading ‘yester- 
day was a marvel of drama and 
lyricism, as we have known it 
before. After his performance 
yesterday one music lover said 
that she “never wanted to hear 
it again played by another 
orchestra.” 

Her response is understand- 
able. Mr. Munch may well have 


/achieved the definitive reading, 


Brailowsky Plays Chopin 


soloist); 
(orchestrated by 
‘‘La Mer.” 


ee ee 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


In a certain sense the news of 
yesterday’s Boston Symphony 
concert was the presence of Alex- 
ander Brailowsky as soloist in 
the B-minor Concerto by Chopin. 
Yet in a larger, more encom- 
Passing sense, the news empha- 
sis was where it is most of the 
time: upon the magnificent work 
of conductor Charles Munch and 
the orchestra. This in no way min- 
imized the beauty of Mr. Brail- 
Owsky’s playing, which was, as 
usual, virile, clean and poetically 
eloquent. This was Romantic play- 
ing with a light touch, nothing 
borne down upon too strongly, al- 
ways in that songful, sensuous 
manner which is the essence of: 
Chopin, abe 4i- 7 oF | 

Since the work is less a Con-' 
certo than a kind of piano solo, 
with orchestra added occasional-, 
ly, Mr. Munch and the players, 
were mostly in the background.| 
But let it be said that the accom-. 
paniment, when it operated, was 
most delicately adjusted, in style 
and strength, and the sum-tota] 
was music-making of marvelous 
balance and proportion. Needless 
to add, Mr. Brailowsky was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Haydn’s “Imperial” Symphony 
has been known upon records in 
the recent past, though it has wait-| 
ed until now to appear upon a Bos-' 
ton Symphony program. One - is 
tempted to say its absence is not 
Surprising, that the Symphony is 
second-rate Haydn, even a little 
patchy and much contrived. That} 
would be putting it too strong 
terms, however, a conviction that 
this is not the most powerful or 
original Haydn. Yet it sounds well 
as Mr. Munch performed it, with| 
a considerably reduced body of; 
strings. | 

Pleasant as Haydn and Chopin 
had been, Mr. Munch and the or- 
chestra really came into their own 
With the French music. The con-| 
ductor used small forces again for, 
the Satie “Gymnopedies,” which| 
were a marvel of gossamer light- 
ness, of tone, both in color and 
weight. “La Mer” was the peak of 


~~ 
ee 


the concert, imposing by its 
strength, with as many glinting 
colors and endless motion as the 
sea itself under sunlight and wind. 
This was a very personal read- 
ing of it, too, one in which many 
details, often lost in the mass of 
orchestral surging, came through 
with telling effect. I happen to like, 
this luminous, crystal clarity in 
“La Mer,” and the clean muscu- 
larity of the rhythm as Mr. Munch 
urges it on. The fact that you 
ithus can “see” (or hear) into it 
‘by no means takes away any of 
the poetry. 
~“This was not yet the end of 


|Mr. Munch’s musical day, how- 


ever, for soon he went downtown 
to the little square in front of 
City Hall for the opening of the 
Christmas ceremonies. There, in 
gray topcoat and black homburg, 
his glasses and a benign smile) 
upon his face, in his left hand a 
small sheet presumably contain- 
ing the melodic notes, he con- 
ducted. a half-dozen Christmas’ 
carols. The combined voices were 
said to number 1000. At the end, 
he got three “rousing, Boston 
cheers.” | 


Ky ymphony Concert 


The Boston 

Charles Munch svete 

Sixth program of th ) 

Symphony Hall ; 

Alexander* Brailow 

can S ane. aes _ 

ympnony No. 53 in D.......... 

Concerto No, 2 in F minor, Op, ge: 

Chopin 

eeneene Satie-Debussy 
000.60 68a de +» Debussy 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It is some nine years since 
Alexander Brailowsky has ap- 
peared with the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, years in which 
his art has ripened to an introspec- 
tive quality that goes far be- 


yond the mere communication 
gE the keyboard cirtuoso. 


' 
’ 


Yesterday he did the F minor 
oncerto of Chopin (he had ap- 


Peared earlier in the week in 
Saint Saens’ Fourth Concerto), 
@ work so well known and So 
well loved by everyone it never 
fails to provide a musical experi- 
‘ence of the most rewarding char- 
acter, Like every ranking vir- 
tuoso, he has doubtless lived with 
this Concerto ever since his 
earliest years; there is probably 
no planist of attainment who 
doesn’t have it at his fingertips 
for instant performance, 


But the Chopin concertos pre- 
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orchestral musicians to play and 
conductors to conduct, they are; 
customarily vehicles for the pian-| 
ist alone, ‘the orchestra merely 
being there to round out the oc- 
casion. 


Little Miracles 

Yet the young Chopin, who 
was well aware of his limitations 
as an orchestrator (and only 
once afterward essayed a com-, 
position for piano and orches-' 
tra), knew exactly what he 
wanted and how to get what 
he wanted. He actually did 
achieve little miracles of expres- 
sivity in his orchestra, as _ wit- 
ness the prominent obbligato 
passages for the bassoon, an 
instrument seldom used so beau-, 
tifully before him. But the fact! 
‘remains that few conductors 
have taken the trouble to look 
into the score; some, indeed, 
customarily omit all but the 
opening bars of the orchestral 
tutti leading to the entrance of. 
the piano and are content there- 
after to keep things going. At 
the sam@ time, a good many 
piagists ae.not take the trouble 
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did not seem, 

trance, to be quite prepared for 

so vital an approach, and once 

or twice seemed to hang a little 

behind in the first movement. 
Thereafter, however, he awoke 





brilliant finale. jfen- Mawr a7-sy 


Long Way to Go 


That the Haydn Symphony 
known a “L’Imperiale” here re- 
ceived its first performance in 
Boston is indicative of the re- 
grettable neglect Haydn’s sym- 
phonies have had here until th 
advent of Mr. Munch, He still ha 
a long way to go to explore ad 
quately the inexhaustible trea- 
sury of music that is Haydn, bu 
it is encouraging to note his in- 
terest and to note, as well, his 
classic straightforwardness of ap- 
proach, He does not “interpret” 
Haydn as he does Beethoven; he 
lets him speak for himself with- 
out fuss, without intruding per- 
sonal values. It has repose but 
vitality, too; clarity of line and 
phrase but sparkle and sheen. 
The result was an authentic 
‘glimpse of the classic spirit in its 
essence with proportion, elegance, 
wit and charm in equal measure. 
| With the Debussy Mr. Munch, 






















stepped back into his role as an 
‘‘interpretr’’ in the fullest sense 
of the term. Each time he does 

bussy, and ‘‘La Mer” in parti- 
‘cular, he sees it in a new chal- 
‘lenge, a new experience. Yester- 
day “La Mer” was one of im- 
mense musical sensibility but of 
immense power, as well. The cli- 
maxes were greater, the overall 
mood more vivid and more color- 
istics And surely the orchestra 
has never displayed its tonal 
palette or its incredible capacity 
to respond as it. did in this. Next 
week the program brings the first 
performance of Samuel Barber’s 
“Prayers of Kierkegaard,” Bach’s 
Sixth B burg and Stravin- 
Sky's “Orpheus.” 








SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
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Seventh ‘Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 3, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DrEcEMBER 4, at 8:30 o’clock 





BACH. «spon Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major, for Strings 


I. Allegro 
II. Adagio ma non tanto 
III. Allegro 


STRAVINGR ain oS dF wks ss ee. “Orpheus,” Ballet in Three Scenes 


Orpheus weeps for Eurydice — Dance air — Dance of the Angel of Death — 
Interlude; Second Scene — Dance of the Furies — Dance Air (Orpheus) — 
“Pas d’Action” — “Pas-de-deux” — “Pas d’Action”; Third Scene — 
Apotheosis of Orpheus 


INTERMISSION 


BARDIA. On hese eNOR Bs hase eee eeneses “Prayers of Kierkegaard” 
For Mixed Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 30 


(First performance) 


CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, Hucu Ross, Conductor 
Soprano: LEONTYNE PRICE 


Contralto: JEAN KRAFT Tenor: EpwArRD MUNRO 
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sent special problems tor, un- 
like the others of the standard 
repertoire, they do not play them- 
selves. Their orchestral fabric 
is so fragile, so tenuous, so tenta- 
tive, so lacking in technical at- 
tainment, so frankly tedious for; 
orchestral musicians to play and! 
conductors to conduct, they are: 
customarily vehicles for the pian- 
ist alone, the orchestra merely 
being there to round out the oc-. 
casion, 


Little Miracles 


Yet the young Chopin, who 
was well aware of his limitations| 
as an orchestrator (and only 
once afterward essayed a com-. 
position for piano and orches- 
tra), knew exactly what he 
wanted and how to get what 
he wanted. He actually did 
achieve little miracles of expres- 
sivity in his orchestra, as wit- 
ness the prominent obbligato 
passages for the bassoon, an 
instrument seldom used so beau- 
tifully before him. But the fact: 
remains that few conductors 
have taken the trouble to look! 
into the score; some, indeed, | 
lcustomarily omit all but the, 
lopening bars of the orchestral 
tuttl, leading to the entrance of 
‘the piano and are content there- 
‘after to keep things going, At 
ithe same..time, a good many 
‘pianists not take the trouble 
itg,,.understend the special place 
|milieitt k holds in the esthetic 
is easy 9 the young Chopin. It 
and it ¢ play—-as concertos go— 

“seem hardly fail to be as 


Fs Baa movements 
“dn its central] 


form 


gone straight to the heart of 
the matter, was to make 
re-creation a memorable affair. 
Mr. Munch’s ardor in the orches- 
tral tuttis, in fact, took the 
pianist a little by surprise; he 
did not seem, in the first en- 
trance, to be quite prepared for 
so vital an approach, and once 
or twice seemed to hang a little 
behind in the first movement. 
Thereafter, however, he awoke 
to the musical’ urgency and 
sweep of the conductor's con- 
ception and the concerto grew 
in impact as it continued to its 


brilliant finale. fer Mer. 27-54 
Long Way to Go 


That the Haydn Symphony 
known a “L’Imperiale” here re- 


ceived its first performance in 


Boston is indicative of the re-, 
grettable neglect Haydn’s sym- 
phonies have had here until the 
advent of Mr. Munch, He still has; 
a long way to go to explore ade-} 
quately the inexhaustible trea- 
sury of music that is Haydn, but 
it is encouraging to note his in- 
terest and to note, as well, his 
classic straightforwardness of ap- 
proach, He does not “interpret” 
Haydn as he does Beethoven; he 
lets him speak for himself with- 
out fuss, without intruding per-! 
sonal values. It has repose but| 
vitality, too; clarity of line and) 
phrase but sparkle and sheen. 
The result was an authentic 
glimpse of the classic spirit in its 
essence with proportion, elegance, | 
wit and charm in equal measure.; 

With the Debussy Mr. Munch, ' 
after having done the two Satie 
‘Gymnopedies with great delicacy, 
‘stepped back into his role as an 
‘“interpretr’’ in the fullest sense 
of the term, Each time he does 
Debussy, and “La Mer” in parti- 
cular, he sees it in a new chal- 
lenge, a new experience. Yester- 
‘day “La Mer” was one of im- 
‘mense musical sensibility but of 
immense power, as well. The cli- 
maxes were greater, the overall 
‘mood more vivid and more color- 
\istig And surely the orchestra 
|has never displayed its tonal 
fo tes or its incredible capacity 


to respond as it. did in this. Next 
week the program brings the first 
‘performance of Samuel Barber's 
“Prayers of Kierkegaard,” Bach’s 
Sixth Brandenburg and Stravin- 
sky’s “Orpheus.” 
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Seventh ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 3, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, at 8:30 o’clock 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major, for Strings 


Allegro 
Adagio ma non tanto 
Ill. Allegro 


STRAVINSKY “Orpheus,” Ballet in Three Scenes 


Orpheus weeps for Eurydice — Dance air — Dance of the Angel of Death — 
Interlude; Second Scene — Dance of the Furies — Dance Air (Orpheus) — 
“Pas d’Action” — “Pas-de-deux” — “Pas d’Action”; Third Scene — 
Apotheosis of Orpheus 


INTERMISSION 


“Prayers of Kierkegaard” 
For Mixed Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 30 


(First performance) 


CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, Hucu Ross, Conductor 
Soprano: LEONTYNE PRICE 


Contralto: JEAN KRAFT Tenor: Epwarp MUNRO 

















LEONTYNE PRICE 


LEONTYNE Price was born in Laurel, Mississippi, where she began 
her musical studies as a pianist. She attended Wilberforce College in 
Ohio and won a scholarship for study at the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York. She sang in the revivals of Virgil ‘Thomson’s 
“Four Saints in Three Acts” and Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess.” Study- 
ing in the Opera Department of the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood in 1951, she sang in Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.” In 
1953 she appeared with William Warfield (her husband) in a concert 
version of “Porgy and Bess” (Act II) at “Tanglewood on Parade.” 





KIERKEGAARD — THE MAN OF RUTHLESS FAITH 





s a religious thinker of a century ago, Kierkegaard has put himself 
A startlingly in accord with the psychological trends of our own day. 
He has been analyzed as a prime psychological case: a man intensely 
introspective, morose, self-torturing, conscience-stricken, father-ridden, 
socially aloof, physically ill-adjusted. But nothing could approach his 
own self-analysis, which was his life’s entire occupation. 

Soren Aabye Kierkegaard (1813-1855) became an arresting force 
in the religious thought of Denmark because his belief was in direct 
opposition to orthodoxy. His life-obsession was a search for God 
within his own soul. The search, which found its expression in a 
series of books, could be called a strictly personal application of the 
spirit of Christianity. As a thinker, he shunned generalizations, and 
practiced, both in his endless walks along the streets of Copenhagen 
and in his books where fictitious characters conversed, the dialectical, 
the Socratic method of speculation. This gives some meaning to the 
title of his great two-volume work, Either/Or. Kierkegaard was con- 
stantly confronted with the necessity of choice. He often turned up a 
paradox. 

Religious dogma as authority handed down was of no use to him: 
mass worship, church ritual as an impersonal form applicable to all, 
was antipathetic to everything in his nature — barren desolation for 
a soul striving to find and know itself. It is hardly surprising that this 
man of independent and ruthless faith should have given, and re- 
ceived, sharp attacks in the press. 


Kierkegaard was never a happy man. He was delicate in health. 


Ill adapted to the amenities of social intercourse, he developed as a 
student a mental brilliance which could become sarcastic and wound- 
ing. But the true conflict in his nature was inward. In many pages 
of his Journals there are agonized prayers addressed to God. His father 
was an intellectual, a deeply and also rigidly religious man with a 
dominating will. The father-son relationship was one of love and dis- 
sension, resulting in an inevitable break. S6ren went through a period 
of dissipation and remorse. He was thrown into despair on learning 
that his father had married by compulsion as the result of an affair 
with a serving maid. This was a terrible secret, it became his heritage 
of original sin, or “inherited sin,” which is the Danish phrase. When 
he fell in love he was tortured by the thought that if he married he 
would have to betray this ‘‘secret,’”’” and confess his own carnal sins. 
And so his “Regina” who deeply loved him waited in vain. 

Faith, in Kierkegaard’s view, must grow within oneself, as an in- 
dividual. (Had Whitehead been reading Kierkegaard when he wrote: 
“Religion is what the individual does with his solitariness’’?) He 
excluded all other ways of knowing God. Since we are all human 
beings with very definite limitations, we reach in vain for an under- 
standing of the infinite, the universal. We are compounded of the 
animal and the spirit, we are a compromise between the two. ‘The 
spark of the infinite within us is obscure and can be perceived, at- 
tained only by the hard road of renunciation and despair. If we 
endeavor to postulate the Godhead by any process of logic we founder 
in generalization, for we cannot grasp what is beyond human capacity. 
We perforce clothe the infinite in rather silly metaphors of our finite 
experience. Thus, Heaven is “above” us; its angels must have wings 
to get around. Justice is a lady with blinders. Liberty is a lady equally 
expressionless, with the same Greek profile. God we depict in the 
image of a man —a specific proof of our limitations in striving toward 
the unknowable. | 

In his book The Existence-Spheres of Life, Kierkegaard outlines 
the structure of his belief. ‘““There are three existence-spheres,” he 
writes, ‘the esthetic, the ethical, the religious. . . . The esthetic sphere 
is that of immediacy, the ethical is that of requirement, the religious 
sphere is that of fulfillment.” The esthetic sphere is our everyday, 
our life experience, from which all our knowledge must derive. By 

“immediacy” he refers to our sense perceptions through which we 

exist, and it is here that his favorite concept of existentialism comes 
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in. His existentialism was his dependence upon “reality” which led 
him to dissent with the logical method of Hegel, the philosopher of 
the day. Kierkegaard considered philosophy as “irreconcilable with 
Christianity.” He was fond of quoting Lichtenberger as echoing 
his own opinion on this: “It is about like reading out of a cookbook to 
a man who is hungry.” If man lived only in the esthetic sphere his 
object would be happiness through the enjoyment of the senses — the 
Hedonistic philosophy. The aim would be selfish. It would also lead 


in the end to satiety and boredom. In Kierkegaard’s case it could have 


led to madness or suicide. 

The second stage brings in the communal, the relationship to 
society, or moral duty. In the last two spheres, wrote Kierkegaard, 
“the esthetic one is not abolished but dethroned.” The last sphere, 
that of ultimate faith, is found by partial denial of the first two. The 
Christian martyr is an example of those who have found the ultimate 
sphere. It was reached through suffering, through “despair,” a word 
much used by Kierkegaard, who looked upon the agony of Christ 
as the supreme example of the act of pure faith. He who enters it 
does so unaided, unbolstered by any support whatever but his self- 
found personal conviction. The motive force of Luther was of this 
sort, growing from inner conviction until it became ruthless in its 
strength. When Kierkegaard wrote in his journals “Some day not only 
my writings but my whole life will be studied and studied,” he spoke 
with a characteristic arrogance, but an arrogance born of conviction 
rather than self-vaunting. Kierkegaard has used the Biblical tale of 
Abraham and Isaac to illustrate his third “sphere” of inward un- 
shakable faith. Abraham, ready to sacrifice his son, would have 
been going against every personal inclination of his nature as a father. 
From the point of view of the second sphere, he would have been 
breaking with social sanction, simply committing murder. (Agamem- 
non, on the other hand, sacrificing his daughter for the safety of the 
Greek fleet, Brutus, killing his own son to uphold the Roman law, 
were at least not violating the second sphere where the public good 
was paramount.) Abraham had an inward direct communion with 
God which was strong enough to disregard every 
ethical, every universal law. Kierkegaard has related t 


in the pulpit praised Abraham for having “loved God 
in the congregation takin 


natural, every 
hat a preacher 
most.’ A man 
e ¢ g him at his word wanted to imitate Abraham 
by killing his own son. “The preacher expostulated with him. But the 
man replied: “This is what you yourself preached in your sermon on 
Sunday.’” Abraham, according to Kierkegaard, did indeed reach that 
degree of “loving God most,” but few others, if any, have done so. 


A quotation from a letter (June 1, 1835, translated by Walter 

owrie) will give a first-hand idea of Kierkegaard’s point of view. 

“What I really need is to become clear in my own mind what I 
vust do, not what I must know — except in so far as a knowing must 

recede every action. ‘The important thing is to understand what I 
m destined for, to perceive what the Deity wants me to do; the point 
; to find the truth which is truth for me, to find that idea for which 
am ready to live and die. What good would it do me to discover a 
»-called objective truth, though I were to work my way through the 
ystems of the philosophers and were able, if need be, to pass them in 
eviewr . .. What good would it do me that I were able to develop 
theory of the State [like Hegel] and out of particulars fetched from 
Many quarters put together a totality, construct a world wherein 
gain I did not live but which I merely held up to the gaze of others? 
Vhat good would it do me if I were able to expound the significance 
£ Christianity, to explain many individual phenomena, if for me 
nd for my life it did not have any really profound importance? .. . 
Nhat good would it do me that truth stood before me cold and naked, 
indifferent as to whether I recognized it or not, producing rather 
a fearful shudder than a trustful devotion? To be sure, I am willing 
to recognize an imperative of the understanding and to admit that 
persons may be influenced through this; but then it must be livingly 
embodied in me — and this it is I now recognize as the principal 
thing. It is for this my soul thirsts as the deserts of Africa thirst after 
watetiicd 2’ 

W. H. Auden has written: “The world has changed greatly since 
Kierkegaard’s time and all too many of his pathetic insights have come 
to pass. ‘The smug bourgeois Christendom he denounced has crumbled 
and what is left is an amorphous despairing mass of displaced persons 
and paralyzed Hamlets. ‘Though his writings are often brilliantly 
poetic and often deeply philosophic, Kierkegaard was neither a poet 
nor a philosopher, but a preacher, an expounder and defender of 
Christian doctrine and Christian conduct.” 

J. N. B. 
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this ‘autumnal man.’ Thus Kierkegaard’s thought became a great 
force in our religious life even as it had become in Europe. It became 
the father of both the ‘crisis theology’ in Protestantism as well as of 
‘atheistic’ Existentialism. He also influenced French Catholic thought.” 


Male Chorus a cappella, repeated by full chorus: 
PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD ‘ Thou po art unchangeable, Whom nothing changes! May we 
: ORCHESTRA, Op. 30 nd our rest and remain at rest in Thee unchanging. Thou art moved 
FOR MIxED CHORUS, SOPRANO SOLO AND P. 3 ) and moved in infinite love, by all things: the need of a sparrow, even 
By SAMUEL BARBER this moves Thee; and what we scarcely see, a human sigh, this moves 


Born in West Chester, Pa., March 9, 1910 : Thee, O infinite Love! But nothing changes Thee, O Thou un- 
ee changing. 


d db ission of the K itzky Music Soprano solo: 

“Prayers of Kierkegaard” was composed by commission of the KoussevitZk : , ' , 

Foundation, completed in January 1954, and dedicated “to the memory of Serge Lord Jesus Christ who suffered all life long that 1, too, might be 
| saved, and whose suffering still knows no end, this, too, wilt Thou 


d Natalie Koussevitzky.” | . . , 
and Natalie y : endure: saving and redeeming me, this patient suffering of me with 


The orchestra is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 
clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, whom Thou hast to do — I who so often go astray. 


timpani, cymbal, bass drum, snare drum, xylophone, tam-tam, chimes, and whip. | Chorus: 


HE composer has selected several prayers interpolated through Father in Heaven, well we know that it is Thou that giveth both 
i Mena writings and sermons, written between 1847 and colhondhiay ick ae at also te when it ee nA ae the 
: , . our Saviour an edeemer, 1s from ee. Fat 

1855. They are found in his Journals, in The Unchangeableness of Heaven, Longing is Thy gift. ather in 
God and in Christian Discourses. 

Mr. Barber is inclined to allow his music to speak in its own voice : Soloists with Chorus: 
without verbal assistance from himself. ie: admits however, on in- : But when longing lays hold of us, O that we might lay hold of the 
quiry from this department, to having “delved a good bit into longing! when it would carry us away, that we also might give our- 
Kierkegaard and writings about him.” He remarks in a letter: “His selves up! when Thou art near to summon us, that we also in prayer 
name was practically unknown in our country until the late 1930's, on stay near Thee! When Thou in the longing dost offer us the 
even though a Kierkegaard renaissance had been in full swing in ighest good, Oh, that we might hold it fast! 
Europe during the previous quarter of a century. Then in the decade Triple Chorus: 
after 1936 almost the entire body of his writings appeared here. Fathae in Eeaven' 
American readers soon became aware of Kierkegaard as a major literary { 
figure and an exciting but enigmatic intellectual force. Interest in him ’ Chorale: 
was further stimulated after World War II by reports about his in- : _ Hold not our sins up against us but hold us up against our sins: 
fluence upon the leading Existentialists. Indeed the contemporary : So that the thought of Thee should not remind us of what we have 


philosophers, Sartre, Jaspers and Heidegger, have all paid tribute to committed but of what Thou didst forgive; Not how we went astray, 
but how Thou didst save us! 
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Symphony Concert written for the voice; in place 

| wthe Boston ‘Symphony orchestra. of the jagged intervals of much 
h onducting, ave : bp 

ie tg program of the 74th season in contemporary vocal writing he 

Symphony Hall yesterday_afternoon. The employes long lines coming to- 


soloists were Leontyne Price. soprano; 


Barber's New Prayers | Cecilia Society was, that chorus| . 3 
Kraft. contralto and Edward Munro, gether in strony harmonic ten- 


‘can do it better especially if they 


of Kierkegaard” Heard) can get addition resonant tenors | ienor. Assisting was the Cecilia Society. sions underelining the signific- 


Seventh program in the Friday ater} 
noon-Saturday evening series of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, at Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon and tonight. Charles Munch music 
director. The program: Bach: Brand- 
enburg Concerto No. 6, in B-flat; Stra- 
vinsky: “‘Orpheus,” Ballet; Samuel Bar- 
ber: “Prayers of Kierkegaard” (first 
performance). In the last-named were 
heard the Cecilia Society Chorus, pre- 
pared by Hugh Ross: Leontyne Price, 
soprano; Jean Kraft. contralto, and Ed— 


as 


ward Munro, tenor. | 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
| This is a concert which demands’ 


and basses. The carefully planned 
intervals and dissonances, for 
chorus as well as orchestra, are 
a problem for ameteur singers. 
All told, however, “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard” is a credit to Mr. 
Barber, who probably would have 
had a better reception had the 
work not come at the end of the 
program. Let us by all means 
ihear it again, |] think this is music 
of real stature. 

| The Brandenburg Concerto No. 


Hugh Ross, conductor. The program: 


uk Th eee era ane isto ines Bach 


‘“Orpheus”.......  ° Stravinsky 
“Prayers of Kierkegaarde 


Samuel Barber 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

SAMUEL BARBER’S “Prayers 
of Kierkegaard,” in its first per- 
formance anywhere yesterday 
‘afternoon, revealed once again 
‘what we have all known for some 
i'time: that he is a composer with 


ance of the words. It is in the 
orchestra, however, that Mr! 
Barber’s greatest accomplish-| 
ment is to be heard and further’ 
hearings of the work would re- 
veal the rightness and fitness of 
the orchestral setting of these 
brief prayers. 

BREVITY, indeed, is one of 
this work’s major flaws. The 


The listener expects, when he is 


|confronted by so large a force on 
the stage, to find himself drawn 
into a musico-emotional experi- 
ence of a sustained character. 
But to discover, just as he is 
more and more absorbed and 
more and more touched and re- 


| 3 iQ. 3 Fable art | tioned 
active and careful listening. The} |§ in a performance of notable a powerful mind, an. unques 
music contains few of pine g Fhe oof polish, was sheer loveliness, Noth- integrity, a musical urgency and 
waves of sound which wash easily} (|1ng of its clean line and its essen- a technical accomplishment in 
over relaxed ears, but rather com-| |tlal nature was exaggerated by : the highest dcgree. | 
pels attention upon its structure,’ twoe™hibg al ay tes Bg it gee | The “Prayers,” consisting of a 
details and play of instruments,! | , Uw -Dass 1 < | ont * < ‘ | ‘ 
and in the Wonks # pg ap: Barber’s| |small piano for the continuo. (But setting of five passages from the 

P| troubled medications of Soren. sponsive, that it is all over is 


new work, upon what both text; |when, by the way, will someone a "3 | é 
and music as in ‘terms of| j|present the Boston Symphony with Kierkegaard, whose impact on! isomething of an anti-climax. To 
poetry. : ‘its own harpsichord? That in- contemporary philosophy is in- discover, too, that the main solo- 

“Prayers of Kierkegaard” was! /Strument blends better, for Bach, : creasingly important just one ist has but a few moments of 


commissioned by the Koussevit- 
zky Music Foundation, was fin- 
ished last January and is dedi-' 
cated to the memory of Serge and 
‘Natalie Koussevitzky. It is a re-' 
|\markable work, unusual in con-| 
cept, unconventional in the way it 
‘is written, very difficult for chorus! 
and vocal soloists. It is going to 
take more hearing of it before this 
listener feels he is “inside” the 
score. 4 J h- ~ TH 
Barber's music is not long, but 
it is big, with an elaborate orches- 
tra that often is set to producing 
huge, loud masses of sonority 
Which contrast most Strangely, 
with the tender, intimate, per-) 
sonal meditations of the 19th Cen- 
tury Danish religious’ thinker. 
These pages are at present the 
hard ones for me to fathom. Places 
like the hushed beginning for 
‘male voices alone, the quiet itera- 
tions of “Father in Heaven,” upon 
opposing rhythms, the ardent vo- 
cal solos with so many wide me- 
lodic leaps and uot-of-key notes to 
make them tricky, these aspects 
are quickly recognized, easily ab- 
sorbed. 
I think, too, that good as the 


‘than the rounder and louder, but 
less plangent piano.) 

Stravinsky’s “Orpheus” is fine 
music, with many, many super) 
blendings and contrasts of both 
colors and rhythms. It is less dry 
than much later Stravinsky, and 
it, has melodies as well as harmonic 
piquance. But there are so many 
stretches where’ the music is thin 
and static, with the real action 
occurring among the dancers in 
the ballet, that I think it unwise 
to make a concert piece out of the 
entire score. When the essential 
visual stimulation is missing, the 
result is inevitable monotony, 

Last, but of first importance; -in 
PleCE /2 HS 
this chronicle, is reference to the 
masterly musicianship of Charles 
Munch, who had prepared the en- 
tire, most exacting program with 
devoted care. His conducting, in 
its vitality, precision, projection 
‘of styles and in its sheer beauty 
of sound was overwhelming testi- 
‘mony to the fact that we have a 
great musician at the head of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. A 


iword, too, for ‘ne fine work cf the 


ithree vocal soloists. 


hundred years after his death, 
reveal most of all the composer’s 


deep sympathy with and under-' 


Standing of the essence of the 
Danish preacher. The musical 
pebsry pel were as much in the 
Isnirit of the man as. for instance, 


the settings of the Goethe Lieder 


of Hu.o Wolfe were in the spirit 
of Goethe: they were, in fact, in- 
| credibly evocative of the aualities 
iof faith, thought, knowledge and 
reality that were the symbols of 
|Kierkegaarde’s relentless conflict 
With himself in his search for 


religious truth. yy sa. [2-0 SY 


AT TIMES, a§ in the thunder- 
ous assertions on “But nothing 
changes Thee,” and the gigantic 
proclamations of the orchestra 
following “Oh that we might 


hold it fast,” Barber captures: 


all of the tortured convolutions 
iof the preacher’s relentless faith. 
Again, as in the opening passages 
and in the soprano solo, he 
touches a chord of infinite re- 
pose, of calm unshakable con- 
fidence in the will of God. 


From a purely musical stand- 


point. the work marks a power- 
ful advance in Mr. Barber’s stvle 
and musical language. While 


the choral parts are centainly 


difficult, they are as certainly 


singing while the other two sing. 
‘something more or less than six) 
-bars, quite seriously diminished: 
ithe over-all impact. 
. It would all be far more 
‘effective to omit the soloists 
entirely for it is hardly possible 
to suggest, through them, the 
personal character of Kierke- 
gaard’s reflections in any case. 
Then, too, the use of the bells 
in almost exactly the way Ber- 
lioz did in the ‘‘Witches Sabbath” 
of the Fantastic, seemed a bie! 
obvious. However, Gardner Read's 
“Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices’’ 
will now have to be revised to 
include, among the new effects, 
the use of a whip in the orchestra. 
I didn’t happen to hear how it 
sounded, myself, though it may 
have only been used to urge 
the timpani. player on to greater, 
efforts. | 
If brevity may be considered 
a flaw in the Barber work, over- 
extension is the flaw in Stravin- 
sky’s “Orpheus,” at least when 
heard without the visual distrac- 
tions of the ballet itself. Every- 
one recognizes. the marvelous 
beauties that abound in this 
score; it ranks with the most 
masterly music of the time with 
endless miracles occurring. in the 


| 





tonal fabric. But it goes on an 
on at the slowest and most 
Pianissimo level until. the ear 
cries out for substance. Substance 
does appear momentarily as 
Orpheus meets his doom, but bv 


this time only the appearance of 


Maria Tallchief in a leotard could 
save the day—for the audience. 

- The concert began with an in- 
describably beautiful perform- 
ance by the violas and cellos of 
Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg, cer- 
tainly one of the most exquisite 
things Mr. Munch has ever done. 
The Cecilia Society, by the way, 
did the Barber piece no less than 
magnificently while the soloists 
were suitable enough. The or- 
‘chestra is on tour next week, re- 
turning Dec. 17. 


Music 
In Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


At yesterday's Boston Sym. 
phony concert Charles Munch 
gave the first performance of 
Samuel Barber’s “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard.” The choral parts 
were sung by the Cecilia Society 
chorus, and Leontyne Price, so- 
prano, Edward Munro, tenor, and 
Jean Kraft, contralto, were the 
soloists. The composition, com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation and completed 
earlier this year, is dedicated 
to the memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky. /sT72: «+S 

Mr. Barber’s 20-minute work 
exhibits his mastery in writing 
for voices and his keen sense 
of orchestral color. The texts 
are drawn from meditations of 
the Danish thinker, Soren Aabye 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855). . The 
composer, taking his cue from 
the rather bleak and granitic 


philosophy of the. author, has 
written music which can be ad- 
mired for its craftsmanship if 
not for its power to move.. 

There are great  sonorities 
from both chorus and orchestra, 
The soloists have some effective 
passages, and the choral score 
jis complicated. But one carries 
away only the vaguest memories 
of the music. _ | 

The Cecilia Society’ managed 
the. difficult. choral parts with 
skill if. not tonal distinction. The 
soloists ‘were competent. _ 

The string ‘section gave a 
glowing performance of Bach's 
Sixth Brandenberg Concerto; the 
low strings—violas and ¢ellos— 
Sang with a- lustrous richness. 
Mr. Munch éonducted the con- 
certo sensitively and affection- 
ately, never allowing the rhyth- 
mic momentum in the two al- 
legros to dominate the intricate 
design of the music. 

Still in subdued mood, the 
conductor continued. with Stra- 
vinsky’s ballet music for “Or- 
pheus.”’ The subtle score achieves 
considerable variety by the sim- 
plest means, yet it does tend 
toward monotony before it is 
over. The pervading languorous 
mood of the music soon induces 
the same sort of enervated mood 
in the listener. As-is not the case 
with Stravinsky’s earlier scores, 
this music demands -the. stage 


pictures fo be completely effec- 
tive, } | 


‘Prayers of Kierkegaard’ at Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 

It wasn’t a long concert ves- 
terday afternoon, put it was be- 
ginning to seem long—at least 
during the first half. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played 
elegantly, but sotto voce, and 
time hung heavy. Perhaps we 
were impatient for the promised 
premiére of Samuel Barber’s 
new choral work, “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard.” 

One could hardly lay the 
blame to Bach for ieaving the 
violins out of his Sixth Bran- 
denburg Concerto. The _ soft- 
voiced violas spoke from the 
shadows, as they usually do; and 
Charles Munch’s reading of this 
opening selection was superb. 

No, it was neither the Bach 
nor the performance of the 
Bach. The fault lay in the pro- 
graming—a quiet concerto fol- 


Lh SN CS eh Oe ST 


But all this changed after the’ 
intermission, The Boston Sym- 
phony was joined by the Cecilia 
Society, one of New England’s 
ancient and honorable singing | 
groups. The Cecillans, now un-| 
der the direction of Hugh Rose | 
(who heads the choral depart- | 
ment at Tanglewood), are ap- | 
pearing with the Boston Sym- | 
phony after an absence of some | 
years, and it is good to have ' 
them back. | | 

They sang Barber’s “Prayers | 
of Kierkegaard’ with fervent 
enthusiasm and the ring of con-' 
viction. There is no question 
that the composer has produced | 
a significant choral work that 
deserves a permanent place in 
the repertoire. He wrote it on 
commission from the Kousse- 
vitzky Music Foundation, com- 

' pleting it last January, and has 


lowed by an even quieter ballet dedicated it to the memory of 
by Stravinsky, his “Orpheus.” .| Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
“Composers through the cen- | | — 5% 4 / Bb ie 5 ‘a 

turies have been drawn to this It is a magnificent memorial, 
classic love story, and in their| set to several of the simple, 
music is a prevailing mood of| heartfelt prayers of the Danish 
sadness as the unhappy Orpheus! religious thinker, Séren Kierke- 
mourns his Eurydice, With Stra-! gaard (1813-1855). The musical 
vinsky, however, the sadness is! idiom is close to Stravinsky’s 


so poignant that it is expressed 
by the merest musical sigh, - 
| oe ee 

Mr. Munch gave eachi sigh its 
due, and: as the music wended | 
its somnolent way through the 
underworld one ,was: occasion- 
ally tempted to think it more 
Morphean than Orphean. At its 
close the listeners were appar- 
ently in a state of lassitude that 


almost prevented applause. | 


We hear the outbursts of aspira- 
tion and the serenity of affirma- 
tion, At times the chorus sings 
in modal manner. evoking a 
medieval Gothic style, Again it 
sings with Protestant fervor in 
anthem strains, and the work 
concludes with the sustained 
phrases of an inspiring chorale, 

Leontyne Price was the so- 
prano soloist. It is regrettable 
that her opulent and expressive 
voice was not required for more 


neo-classicism, as we heard in 
the “Orpheus,” but Barber was 
apparently inspired by his 
Christian theme to a vigorous, 
devoted, and personal state- 
ment.. The work does not mean- 
der; it knows where it is going 
and it gets there by the most 
direct route. 

Barber’s music reflects not 
only the contemplation of pray- 
er but the strength of prayer. 


than one short solo, but we are 
grateful for the few minutes she 
sang. The other two soloists— 
Jean Kraft, contralto, and Ed- 
ward Munro, tenor— were also 
briefly heard to advantage. 

| This time the listeners had no 
| difficulty applauding. Their ac- 
;ceptance of Mr.,. Barber's music 
was instant,and enthusiastic. He 
‘was on hand to share it with 
Mr. Munch, the orchestra, and 
the chorus. 


| 


' 


Choral Work in Premiére 





SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
oe a eee 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Newark, New York, Washington, 
and Brooklyn. The next regular pair of concerts will take place 
December 17 and December 18. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DEcEMBER 17, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 18, at 8:00 o’clock 
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GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


VeERDI.... Requiem Mass, for Four Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra 
(In Memory of Alessandro Manzoni) 


I. Requiem and Kyrie 
II. Dies Irae 
Dies irae 
Tuba mirum 
Mors stupebit 
Liber scriptus 
Quid sum miser 
Rex tremendae 
Recordare 
Ingemisco 
Confutatis 
Lacrymosa 
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(SHORT INTERMISSION) 


Se RET RE meme eS SS 


Domine Jesu 
Sanctus 
Agnus Dei 
Lux aeterna 
Libera me 
(First performance at these concerts) 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, 


LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor 


HeErVA NELLI, Soprano 
CLARAMAE TURNER, Contralto 
EUGENE CONLEY, Tenor 
NicoLtA Moscona, Bass 





SOLOISTS IN VERDI’S REQUIEM 


The soloists in the present perform- 
ances of Verdi’s Requiem will be as 


follows: 


Herva NELLI 


Herva Nelli was born in Florence, 
Italy and came to this country as a 
child. Her career has been mostly in 
opera. She has sung many times with 
Arturo Toscanini and her performance 
of Desdemona in Otello is especially 
remembered and preserved on records. 
Miss Nelli returned to Italy to make 
her debut at La Scala in Milan three 


seasons ago. 


CLARAMAE TURNER 


Born in Eureka, California, Miss 
Turner has likewise devoted herself 
principally to opera. She had her first 
professional experience with the San 
Francisco Opera. Her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company was in 
the part of Amneris in Aida. She sang 


James J. Kriegsm nesm oft “sy 


the title réle in the first performance 
of The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


EUGENE CONLEY 

Eugene Conley was born in Lynn, 
Massachusetts and had his early experi- 
ence in and around Boston. He has ap- 
peared with various opera companies 
in the United States and has sung widely 
in Europe. At La Scala he has taken 
leading tenor parts in / Puritani and 
I Vespri Siciliani. He sang the part of 
the Rake at the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress. 

NicoLA Moscona 

Born in Athens, Greece, Nicola 
Moscona first came to the United States 
in 1937 and has since made this country 
his own. He made his Metropolitan 
Opera debut that year as Ramfis in 
Aida. Since then he has sung each sea- 
son with that company, appeared many 
times with our orchestras and returned 
to Europe for summer engagements at 
La Scala and elsewhere. 


—— 


Claramae Turner, contralto 
soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra next week. 
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terpretative artist, inspired a per- 


gest the extent of the impact| 1m the first place he was blessed. 


Verdi’s “Requiem” is capable of with a quartet of absolutely first 
when heard, as it was yesterday often ‘eidtosiced in casts 
pra ninegiy | in occasions 
m, in a performance sur-|such as this. 
passed in technical perfection only|.. They were Herva Nelli, who has 
by the immense force of its inter-|!ived with the role for yéars ‘and 
pretation by the soloists, the|Who accomplished the enormously 
chorus, the orchestra and the con-|difficult soprano part brilliantly 
ductor himself. A great occasion,|throughout; save for one moment 
this and a high water mark to be|Of insecurity; Claramae Turner, 
iremembered for seasons, Whose glorious mezzo voice and 
There seems little point in re-|diStinctive sincerity of stage pres- 
working the 80-year old assertionsience. was one of the outstanding 
that the Requiem is no more of|aspects of the performance; Eu- 
ithe church than “Otello” or for|Zene Conley, whose ringing, op- 
that matter, Berlioz’ Requiem and/eratic tenor was most impressive, 
to find that this stands between it}and Nicola Moscona, a bass who 
and greatness. It.isn’t of the|Sang with the most distinction and 
church at all and nobody, includ-|conviction. They not only acquitted 
ing Verdi himself, who was no/themselves beautifully in solo but 
churchman but nonetheless one of|blended in the quartet section like 
the finest examples of a Christian the aboslute professionals they are. 
in musical history, ever said that) THE NEW ENGLAND Conserv- 
it was. But it is a towering master-|atory Chorus, trained by Lorna 
piece just the same. | Cooke De Varon, was a revelation 
It is a musical drama in which|@S well. It has, of course, often 
the action is the action of mind/displayed its musicianship, its inte- 
awakened to the final mystery of|grated vocal textures and its clear, 
death composed by a man who|Mmusicianly way with words and 
was not only a supreme master of|Phrases. But yesterday under Mr. 
musical drama with all its asso- Cantelli it responded with nuances 
ciation of sounds with pictorialjand voice leadings of the most 
images but qne who was, or so he|Se nsitive quality, maintaining 
believed, coming to the end of his}meanwhile precision and unity at 
own days. He wasn’t; he lived a/full voice—a very hard thing for a 
quarter of a century. after com-jlarge chorus to do, for choruses 
posing the Requiem and went on/often take the lead from the brav- 
to astound the world with “Otello’’|}est and securist member of the 
and ‘‘Falstaff.’’ section. ((2.-la SH 
HOWEVER, this is not to say; I need hardly speak of‘the br- 
the Requiem was not a tribute to|chestra; it executed Mr. Cantelli’s 
Manzoni, in whose memory it was|every slightest wish rising, in the, 
composed, nor is it to say it is|cataclysmic moments of-the ‘‘Dies 
wholly a personal revelation. On|Irae’’ to prodigious avalanches of 
the contrary, though these ele-jsound} All in all, in short, this 
ments are present in abundance,|realization of the Requiem—of all 
the Requiem is first of all desi things the first at these concerts— 
to speak to an audience, to touch it,;must stand for many years to 
move it and even, in the Dies|come among organization’s 
Irae, to awe it, It does, too, andigreatest moments, on a par with 
it is not until the second half of|Berlioz’ Requiem and ‘‘The Dam- 
the work that the listener begins|jnation of Faust.’’ th «Ay Aili oa 
to realize just how theatrical the| Mr. Cantelli remains next week 
work really is. From then until|to give a Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, 
the end, extraordinarily effective|Brahm’s Third Symphony and 
although it is with the soprano’s|Respighi’s ‘‘Fountains of Rome” 
parlando on ‘“‘Tremens factusSjand “Pines of Rome.” = 
‘sum’ Verdi's methods intrud@im, ~~ 
just a little. But the first appear- 
ance of ‘‘Dies Irae’’ and, in fact, 
the whole first section,. contrast) — 
music of the most exalted quality 
Wilh music that. literally produces 
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SOLOISTS IN VERDI'S REQUIEM 


The soloists in the present perform- 
ances of Verdi’s Requiem will be as 


follows: 


Herva NELLI 


Herva Nelli was born in Florence, 
Italy and came to this country as a 
child. Her career has been mostly in 
opera. She has sung many times with 
Arturo Toscanini and her performance 
of Desdemona in Otello is especially 
remembered and preserved on records, 
Miss Nelli returned to Italy to make 
her debut at La Scala in Milan three 


seasons ago. 


CLARAMAE TURNER 

Born in Eureka, California, Miss 
Turner has likewise devoted herself 
principally to opera. She had her first 
professional experience with the San 
Francisco Opera. Her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company was in 
the part of Amneris in Aida. She sang 
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the title role in the first performance 
of The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
EUGENE CONLEY 

Eugene Conley was born in Lynn, 
Massachusetts and had his early experi- 
ence in and around Boston. He has ap- 
peared with various opera companies 
in the United States and has sung widely 
in Europe. At La Scala he has taken 
leading tenor parts in / Puritani and 
I Vespri Siciliani. He sang the part of 
the Rake at the Metropolitan Opera 
production of Stravinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress. 

NicoLA MoscoNa 

Born in Athens, Greece, Nicola 
Moscona first came to the United States 
in 1937 and has since made this country 
his own. He made his Metropolitan 
Opera debut that year as Ramfis in 
Aida. Since then he has sung each sea- 
son with that company, appeared many 
times with our orchestras and returned 
to Europe for summer engagements at 
La Scala and elsewhere. 


— 
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Claramae Turner, contralto | 

soloist with the Boston Sym- | 

phony Orchestra next week. 


Symphony Concert could hardly have been more im- 


c The Boston Ss zaphony orchestra, Guido P SGSEIVE than they were yester day ‘ 
Cantelll conducting, gave the eighth pro- Guido Cantelli, who conducted the 
| Ban haan ol ychoay nag The ,perform- work from memory, is so much in 
Requiem.’’ The Sadatote were Meron the tradition so much in the ver 
Nellim soprano; Claramae Turner. mezzo: ibilit : “1: y 
coh base Atel wet insets, Merlot it and so imptacably sweees 
. a aware 0 

| De vecnservatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke his own responsibilities as ahi in- 
| Repeat erpretative artist, inspired a per- 
By RUDOLPH ELIE formance of overwhelming pee 
| IT IS HARDLY possible to sug-|munication, 
gest the extent of the impact = the first place he was blessed 
Verdi's “Requiem” is capable of with a quartet of absolutely first 
| : class soloists, a blessing not too 
|when heard, as if was yesterdayloften encountered in "sickens 
afternoon, in a performance sur-|such as this. 
passed in technical perfection only|, They were Herva Nelli, who has 
by the immense force of its inter-|!ived with the role for years and 
pretation by the soloists, the|Who accomplished the enormously 
chorus, the orchestra and the con-/difficult soprano part brilliantly 
ductor himself. A great occasion,|throughout; save for one moment 
this and a high water mark to be/Of insecurity; Claramae Turner, 
‘remembered for seasons. whose glorious mezzo voice and 
_ There seems little point in re-|distinctive sincerity of stage pres- 
working the 80-year old assertionsience was one of the outstanding 
that the Requiem is no more of|@Spects of the performance; Eu- 
the church than ‘Otello’ or for|gene Conley, whose ringing, op- 
that matter, Berlioz’ Requiem and eratic tenor was most impressive, 
to find that this stands between it}and Nicola Moscona, a bass who 
and greatness. It.isn’t of the/Sang with the most distinction and 
church at all and nobody, includ-|conviction. They not only acquitted 
ing Verdi himself, who was no/|themselves beautifully in solo but 
churchman but nonetheless one of|blended in the quartet section like 
the finest examples of a Christian|the aboslute professionals they are. 
in musical history, ever said that) THE NEW ENGLAND Conserv- 
it was. But it is a towering master-|atory Chorus, trained by Lorna 
plece just the same. Cooke De Varon, was a revelation 

It is a musical drama in which|as well. It has, of course, often 
the action is the action of mind|displayed its musicianship, its inte- 
awakened to the final mystery of|grated vocal textures and its clear, 
death composed by a man who/Musicianly way with words and 
was not only a supreme master of/Phrases. But yesterday under Mr. 
musical drama with all its asso-|Cantelli it responded with nuances 
ciation of sounds with pictorialjand voice leadings of the most 
images but one who was, or so he|Sensitive quality, maintaining 
believed, coming to the end of his;meanwhile precision and unity at 
own days. He wasn’t: he lived a|]full voice—a very hard thing for a 
quarter of a century after com-|large chorus to do, for choruses 
posing the Requiem and went onjoften take the lead from the brav- 
to astound the world with ‘“‘Otello’’jest and securist member of the 
and ‘‘Falstaff.”’ section. Afiec*/&-P-<SH 

HOWEVER, this is not to say, I need hardly speak of ‘the er- 
the Requiem was not a tribute to|/chestra; it executed Mr. Cantelli’s 
Manzoni, in whose memory it wasjevery slightest wish rising, in the 
composed, nor is it to say it is|cataclysmic moments of the “Dies, 
wholly a personal revelation. Onj|Irae’’ to prodigious avalanches of 
the contrary, though these ele-jsound} All in all, in short, this 
ments are present in abundance,|realization of the Requiem—of all 
the Requiem is first of all designed|things the first at these concerts— 
to speak to an audience, to touch it,;must stand for many years to 
move it and even, in the Diesicome among this organization’s 
Irae, to awe it. It does, too, and|greatest moments, on a par with 
it is not until the second half of|Berlioz’ Requiem and “‘The Dam- 
the work that the listener begins/nation of Faust.’ 
to realize just how theatrical the} Mr. Cantelli remains next week 
work really is. From then until|to give a Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, 
the end, extraordinarily effective|Brahm’s Third Symphony and 
‘although it is with the soprano’s Respighi’s ‘‘Fountains of Rome’’ 
parlando on “‘Tremens factuSland ‘‘Pines of Rome.”’ 
sum’”’ Verdi’s methods intrude 
just a little. But the first appear- 
ance of ‘‘Dies Irae’’ and, in fact, 
the whole first section, contrast 
music of the most exalted quality; 
with music that literally produces! 
a bodily sensation. 

The forces presenting this work} 
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Verdi Requiem Superbly 
Conducted by Cantelli 


Guido Cantelli vesterday returned as 
Euest conductor of the Boston Svm 
Dhony Orchestra. at the eighth pair 
of concerts in the Friday afternoon- 
Saturday evening series. He conducted 
the Requiem Mass of Giuseppe Verdi. 
Which had not been performed previ- 
ously by this orchestra. The chorus 
was that of the New England Conserva- 
tory, prepared by its conductor. Lorna 
Cooke de Varon. The soloists were 
Herva Nelli. soprano: Claramae Turner. 
contralto: Eugene Conley, tenor. and 
Nicola Moscona, bass. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

The simultaneous return of 
Guido Cantelli as guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, and the 
first performance by the orchestra 
of the Verdi Requiem, would to- 
dav be chronicled in letters of 
sold if that metal were available} 
Here was such a performance of 
the Requiem as many of us had | 
never heard, save that broadcast! 
—later recorded—by Arturo Tos-| 
canini. Here was a full realiza- 
tion of all the beauty, passion and | 
supplication of the human spirit | 


in a masterpiece of transcendent | 


[talian  geenius, The orchestra’ 
plaved magnificently and with al 
Wealth of subtlety: the chorus 
sang with exceptional] competence} 
and warmth of feeling. and the} 
four soloists were variously ad-| 
mirable for quality of tone. vocal]| 
technic and expressive style—in! 
two cases. for all three. | 

Over these ‘excellences. and 


drawing them out, was the master-! 
ful conducting of Mr. Cantelli.| 
That he had learned the score 


well enough to conduct it from 
memory was less important than 
that he had learned it so well in 
terms of ‘a thousand details of 
tempo and nuance and in such 
complete re-creation of Stvle. and 
substance, 

The Verdi Requiem is 3 very 
special treatment of the devotion- 
al formula of the Roman service 
for the dead. To the demands of 
the words and_ the liturgical} 
structure, Verdi responded in. his 


own uniquely personal way, as 
have all other supreme composers. 
From Mozart to Faure, Berlioz and 
Verdi conspicuously included, the 
irresistible urge of inward = in- 
tensity and the originality of 
great genius resulted in art power-. 


fully distinctive. 
mae. °F , 
; em ff 47,1 
Creation From the Heart, -(/ 2%, 


With each it was a matter of 
creating from his heart in the man- 
ner natural to him, Verdi's manner; 
was operatic and utterly sincere. 
Thus while the agonies of despera-| 
tion and the raging doom of the) 
Dies Irae have seemed quite un- 
churehly; while the trumpet calls,| 
the operatic turns of melody ands 
the prevailing sense of drama may 
have sounded more of the theatre’ 
than the church the Verdi Requiem 
is nonetheless a profound expres- 
sion of worship. and a prayer for 
intercession for the souls of the 
dead. 

It has taken time for some peo- 
ple to grasp the fact, and I must 
admit with shame _ that. much’ 
vounger and under the spell of 
Classical German music. I once 
regarded the Verdi Requiem 
lightly. Let us hope we shall be 
forgiven for such muddle-headed- | 
ness. | 
In view of its especial quality. 
ihe Verdi Requiem demands of its 
soloists high competence and): 
broad, rich style. A soprano of as 
much musicianship.as technic and 
tone quality, Herva Nelli was 
wonderfully right in style, sum- 
ming up a superb performane in: 
the last, supplicating chant of| 
Libera Me. Miss Turner likewise}! 
excelled in every way, and Mr. 
Conley, though he did not sound: 
so easeful, sang with fine. sub- 
stantial tone. Mr. Moscona does. 
not have a notably ample volume 
of bass resonance, but. always the 
artist, he sang most intelligently. | 

[In conclusion, one more salute 
to the untiring, fiercely exacting | 
and gloriously eloquent conduct- 
ing of Guido Cantelli, who at 34 
is on his way to supremacy, 


Verdi Kequiem at Symphony 


——— 


Cantelli, Soloists, and Chorus Acclaimed 


By Harold Rogers 


An event of great musical 
power and beauty is taking 
place this week end in Sym- 
phony Hall. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is presenting 
its first performances of Verdi’s 
“Manzoni” Requiem, and those 
who have thrilled to this music 
in the past will find it burnished 
to a new brilliance by Guido 
Cantelli, the guest conductor. 

The performance yesterday 
afternoon left one in a state of 
excitement, amazement, and 
reverence, The opening of the 
Dies Irae, for instance, falls 
thunderously on the ear and 
ominously on the heart. It is 
not to be missed. 

It cannot be too strongly 
pointed out that those who plan 
to attend tonight will miss it if 
they are not in their seats by the 
8 o'clock starting time. Late- 
comers will be required to 
stand in the corridors until the 
break after the “Lacrymosa” — 
more than half the way through. 

Some wag once referred to 
this 80-year-old masterpiece as 
“Verdi’s finest opera.” True, it 
is conceived in the same dra- 
matic terms that had long been 
Verdi’s forte; but those who 
think of it as purely operatic 


—_———— es te ee 


have missed the point. Verdi 


quickened state of thought, that 


was too deeply moved by thelleave him in a state of exalta- 


Passing of Alessandro Manzon 7 


the great writer whom he re- 
vered, to have been insincere 
about a Requiem in his honor. It 
was surely his honesty that 
caused him to choose the idiom 
he best understood to say some- 
thing he dearly wished to say. 


It can also be argued that it 
is not inconsistent to set a sacred 
text to a dramatic score. True 
religion is a dynamic thing. Pal- 
lid and ethereal concepts of reli- 
gion are hardly in keeping with 
the words nd works of the 
founder of Christianity. His life 
included some of the most dra- 
matic events the world has 
known, @, S Th. (Geni Ft 6 

We can feel nothing but grat- 
itude, then, that Verdi had the 
genius, the vigor, the technique 
to give us a score imbued with 
Christian drama, a score worthy 
to stand beside the Berlioz Re- 
quiem or the great sacred works 
of Bach and Handel. 


And we can find nothing but 
praise for this reading by Can- 
telli, a conductor whose every 
fiber is fused with the meaning 
of this music, who calls forth 
sounds that grip the emotions, 
that rouse the listener to a 


ne ee ee ewe, 


tion, These are some of the funce 
\ tions of true musical expression, 
. Cantelli saw to it that none 
of, Verdi’s power was lost, and 
the "eg ee, ovation clearly in- 
dicatted how much the listeners 
gainedi. 

The conductor also selected a 
quartet of superb singers—ring- 
ing voices:.of range, of fullness 
and fervor), The gorgeous so- 
prano of Herva Nelli compen- 
sated for her~several mistakes, 
notably the one,in the final “Li- 
bera me” when’ she skipped a 
page. Somehow the orchestra 
managed to jump ahead, but the 
intensity was lost. 4 


Miss Nelli’s soprano was ably 
matched by Claramae be re 
mezzo, and the two sang ‘with 
eloquent beauty in the “Recor 
dare” and again in “Agnus Dei” 
Eugene Conley’s tenor was lined. 
with silver. Nicola Moscona’s 
basso was lustrous, handled with 
fine artistry, 

Too much cannot be said of 
the excellent work done by the 
New England Conservatory 
Chorus, trained by their conduc- 
tor, Lorna Cooke deVaron. They 
acquitted themselves with a rich 
choral tone and the conviction 
supplied by musicianship, 
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in the score, glanced at the con- 

ner, sang with devoted concene 

tration; the bass, Nicola 1....- 

Returnine t | brittle in tone. The = chorus, 

Mor: hi faa 0 Symphony aed splendidly ' trained by Lorna 

or fs third guest appearance, Cooke de Varon, has never 
formance of Verdi's “Manzoni 

Requiem Mass.” Audience reac- 


an ————— ductor as if the prayer for de- 

M ° liverance was at the moment 

cona, sang with impressive 

authority in a rich and ringing 

Guido Cantelli yesterday led, sounded better: it sang with all 
the New England Conservatory 
tion was curiously mixed, rang- 

ing from courteous applause and 


particularly heartfelt. Rg7~7a/4 
\3 basso; the tenor, Eugene Con- 
Chorus and the Boston Sym- 
enthusiastic bravos to single- 


The contralto, Claramae Tur 
\ BY TUCKER KEISER | ley, was capable if somewhat 
phony Orchestra in a tense per- 
minded devotion to such prob- 


lems as locating exits and home- | 


ward-bound transportation. 


Cantelli, a perfectionist, js | 


fascinating to watch on the 
podium, but it is conceivable 
that those who eye that precise 
baton from the stage regard its 
meticulous gestures with less 
pleasure than perturbation. The 
soprano soloist, Herva Nelli, a 
trifle confused in the “Libera 
me” as to where everybody was 


its heart and with finished mu- 
sicianship. 

Taut as the orchestral contribu- 
tion was, thrilling»as were sev- 
eral of the movements (notably 
the hair-raising “Dies Irae”), and 
full-toned as were the fortissi- 
mos, one sensed a lack of con- 
tinuity and a kind of nervous 
reaction from rather than free 
response to the direction of the 
conductor, Since there will be 
performances of the “Requiem” 
tonight, tomorrow afternoon, 
and Tuesday evening, we may 
expect a lessening of this some- 
what strained atmosphere and 
a more fluent reading, 

Tonight’s broadcast perform- 
ance begins promptly at 8 and 
continues without intermission, 


so that late arrivals cannot be 
seated. 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


UIDO CANTELLI was born in Novara (near Milan), Italy, on April 
(; 27, 1920. The town possessed a theatre, and a military band of 
which his father was the leader, with the result that as a mere boy 
Guido had the experience of leading the band, playing in the theatre 
orchestra; he also played the organ and sang in the church choir. 
At 14 he received a diploma as pianist from the Conservatorio Giuseppe 
Verdi in Milan where he later studied composition with Arrigo Pebrolo 
and Giorgio Ghedini. He had early experience conducting opera and 
concerts at Novara. During the war he was held in a prison camp in 
Germany. After the war he had many engagements conducting orches- 
tras in Italy including the orchestra of La Scala in Milan, where his 
talents came to the attention of Arturo Toscanini. It was through 
Toscanini’s recommendation that he came to this country in 1948 
and conducted the NBC Orchestra as guest. He conducted this 
orchestra each season, and a number of orchestras in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Fle conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra as guest in the 
last two seasons. 
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Music 
In Review 


BY TUCKER KEISER 


Returning to Symphony Hall 
for his third guest appearance, 
Guido Cantelli yesterday led 
the New England Conservatory 


Chorus and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a tense per- 
formance of Verdi's “Manzoni 
Requiem Mass.” Audience reac- 
tion was curiously mixed, rang- 
ing from courteous applause and 
enthusiastic bravos to Single- 
minded devotion to such prob- 
lems as locating exits and home- 
ward-bound transportation. 
Cantelli, a perfectionist, is 
fascinating to watch on the 
podium, but it is conceivable 
that those who eye that precise 
baton from the Stage regard its 
meticulous gestures with less 
pleasure than perturbation. The 
soprano soloist, Herva Nelli, a 
trifle confused in the “Libera 
me” as to where everybody was 


in the score, glanced at the con- 
ductor as if the prayer for de- 
liverance was at the moment 
particularly heartfelt. Fog 7. 1a/ié/. 

The contralto, Claramae Tur 
ner, sang with devoted concene 
tration; the bass, Nicola i1....- 
cona, sang with impressive 
authority in a rich and ringing 
basso; the tenor, Eugene Con- 
ley, was capable if somewhat 
brittle in tone. The chorus, 
splendidly trained by Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, has never 
sounded better; it sang with all 
its heart and with finished mu- 
sicianship. 

Taut as the orchestral contribu- 
tion was, thrilling as were sev- 
eral of the movements (notably 
the hair-raising ‘‘Dies Irae’’), and 
full-toned as were the fortissi- 
mos, one sensed a lack of con- 
tinuity and a kind of nervous 
reaction from rather than free 
response to the direction of the 
conductor. Since there will be 
performances of the ‘‘Requiem” 
tonight, tomorrow afternoon, 
and Tuesday evening, we may 
expect a lessening of this some- 
What strained atmosphere and 
a more fluent reading. 

Tonight’s broadcast perform- 
ance begins promptly at 8 and 
continues without intermission, 


so that late arrivals cannot be 
seated. 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


UIDO CANTELLI was born in Novara (near Milan), Italy, on April 
(; 27, 1920. The town possessed a theatre, and a military band of 
which his father was the leader, with the result that as a mere boy 
Guido had the experience of leading the band, playing in the theatre 
orchestra; he also played the organ and sang in the church choir. 
At 14 he received a diploma as pianist from the Conservatorio Giuseppe 
Verdi in Milan where he later studied composition with Arrigo Pebrolo 
and Giorgio Ghedini. He had early experience conducting opera and 
concerts at Novara. During the war he was held in a prison camp in 
Germany. After the war he had many engagements conducting orches- 
tras in Italy including the orchestra of La Scala in Milan, where his 
talents came to the attention of Arturo Toscanini. It was through 
Toscanini’s recommendation that he came to this country in 1948 
and conducted the NBC Orchestra as guest. He conducted this 
orchestra each season, and a number of orchestras in the United 
States and in Europe. 

He conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra as guest in the 
last two seasons. 





Sensible Talk on Conducting 
Art and Technic by Cantelli 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
the public interest in orchestral conductors, 
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Sensible Talk on Conducting 
Art and Technic by Cantelli 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


With all the public interest in orchestral conductors, 
there is never very much sensible talk about conducting 
itself, especially from conductors. It may be that many 
of them, although acknowledged masters, do not have 
the power to talk about their art in simple language. 
Charles Munch is one of those who can, as Globe readers 
know by excerpts from his book recently printed in this 


newspaper. Another is Guido Cantelli, the young Italian 
who lately spent two weeks as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. fate ,- 2-537 


since his father was a military I play passages on the piano. This 
oand master in the town of No-I do to get the general melodic 
vana, and was well-known inCharacter of the music, but with- 
italy, Guido Cantelli began mu-,out any specific instruments sound- 
sic very young. In addition to whatjing in my mind’s ear. That is the 
ne learned literally at his father’s/first of three procedures I use. 
Knee and from hearing his father “The second one, after I have ac- 
work, Guido Cantelli sang and|quainted myself with the overall] 
played the organ in church. There|Nature of the music, is to read 
he also conducted a chorus as|through separately every different 


early as the age of 14. 


Important Grounding 

At that point he had not under- 
taken any study of conducting, 
consequently his manner of con- 
auc.ing was his own, purely in- 
stinctive except, again, from what 
he had absorbed from his father. 
Cantelli regards his youthful work 
with chorus as most important 
in the grounding of his career. 

“Conducting a chorus is essen- 
tially a matter of working with 
voices, which operate with both 
musical notes and words. It gives 
you a profound sense of the qual- 
ity of sustained melody. This qual- 


essential to the work of a mature 
artist for it is powerful in gov- 
‘erning expression. To this day, 
when I sing a passage at rehearsal, 
iby way of illustration, I don’t sing 
'da-da-dee-da-da, but I sing on syl- 
lables of “do-ti-la-sol-la,” which 
has a sustaining effect upon the 
|passage I am trying to improve. 
‘This has its effect upon the grace- 
iful shaping of a phrase. 

“The same is true of a practical 
knowledge of the organ: In addi- 
tion, I learned the piano and be- 
came familiar with a variety of or- 
chestral instruments. Before you 
can become a conductor you must 
first be a performing musician, and 
the more you know of the technic 
of instruments, the more you are 
aware of their capabilities. 

“I do not think that schools of 
conducting can impart much more 
than the technical basis of beating 
time in the various meters. I have 
learned far more by experience, 
observation and study alone than 
I learned from teachers. Conduct- 
ing is so much a matter of con- 
centration between head and heart, 
that experience takes first place. 
I never think about my gestures 
with the baton. They take care 
of themselves, so to speak, since 
they come out of feeling for the 
music and beforehand knowledge 
of the score. | 

“I will say that my gestures are 
more likely to be ‘horizontal,’ 
that is, moving from side to side, 
rather than ‘vertical.’ There is a 
good reason for this manner, be- 
cause it relates directly to stress- 
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instrumental part. Here Iam cone 
cerned with ‘horizontal’ reading, 
for at this stage I never read the 
score up and down measure by 
imeasure. I sing a lot when I read 
the separate parts, and I have been 
Known to walk ‘a circles ’round 


a room singing the first bassoon 


part. That may sound silly. but it 


ils the way I grasp the manner in 
iwhich the composer has written 
ithe different parts, how they flow 
ln melody and rhythm. 


“The final procedure is concen- 
tration upon details: of tempo, or« 


ichestral balance of instruments, 
idynamics and marks of expression, 
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or three months and let my sub- 
conscious mind go to work. About 
a couple of weeks before rehears- 
gis are to begin, I take up the 
score again, and this time I study 
it ‘vertically, up and down, 
measure by measure, learning the 
reference numbers or letters at the 
top of the pages. That way I know 
‘where we are at any place in the 
composition, and by thinking of a 
certain passage I can say to the 
‘orchestra: ‘Begin five measures 
\before No, 10. The last stage, of 


course, is mechanical and it is 


easy. There is no miracle about 
iit at all. 


“In this way, the music is learned 
up and down and across, to the 
last detail. I have found the 
method valuable because I feel 
Closer to the music and the or: 
chestra if I have memorized every 
note, But above all, conducting is 
a matter of mental and emotional 
concentration, after one has ab- 
sorbed every bit of the music, and 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 24, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 25, at 8:30 o’clock 


GUIDO CANTELLI, Guest Conductor 


.Concerto in D minor for Orchestra, Op. 3, No. 11 
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Maestoso; Allegro 


Largo 
Allegro 
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.Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go 
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I. Allegro con brio 
Andante 
Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 
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..“Fountains of Rome,’”’ Symphonic Poem 


The Fountains of Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Triton Fountain in the Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day 


IV. The Villa Medici Fountain at Sunset 
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(Played without pause) 








“Pines of Rome,” Symphonic Poem 


The Pines of the Villa Borghese 


The Pines near a Catacomb 
The Pines of the Janiculum 
IV. The Pines of the Appian Way 
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Cantelli at Symphony 


: | By Jules Wolffers 
as conductor: the great care for : Boston has placed an em- | movements if not the poignancy 
MI SI detail without any sacrifice of the ‘phatic stamp of approval on the ;of the beautiful intermezzo. 
larger aspects of musical struc- | ability of Guido Cantelli, To be; The Brahms Symphony No, 3 
‘ ture. That in itself is a mark ot engaged as guest conductor by/is an intensely personal docu- | 
Cantell: and Orchestra exceptional talents, and one of the the Boston Symphony Orchestra ment of sober, almost severe ex- | 
Gi Brilliant Cés foundations — yor br hae are | is in itself a highly prized dis-| pression. The conductor could | 
ive Drilltant Concert Ppa bring is a z r. - » sabe ‘tinction, To be reengaged and inot be accused of overstatement 
Guido Cantelli conducted as guest,|{OMGness for ricn, Ceep, Inbense) | then reengaged again for a total/here but it is questionable 
yesterday afternoon, the first concert|string tone also was evident, espe-' | ‘of thr ecessive seasons’ ‘ 
in the ninth Friday—Saturday pair by|ejaqglly in Vivaldi and Brahms. It : _O ree su . ‘whether understatement gives 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at| C407 ad makes it plain that the manage-/a]] the answers to the introspec- . 
Symphony Hall, The program: Vivaldi:|1S a tone more nearly like that of| t¢ Sy h > Hall } ‘til frr ‘ r ai 
Concerto Grosso in a; minor. Op. 3,\the Kousevitzky days than of the| ment at Symphony tie 1eal th tive masterpiece. Still, the effect 
Respizhi: “Fountain of Rome,” “Pines|recent Boston Symphony past, and | gegen wns Canteil's way with was thoughtful and PaSE ME: 
of Rome. probably reflects Cantelli’s own | g Thee ah Op a Zim s/f AM 
ar temperament rather than a general ' . ; ~ee aie | In two Respighi symphonic 
he os 7 T : . ' : ae . “et ‘1° _ bs - - 
By CYRUS DURGIN Italian string sound. : shown their liking and respect|,oems, “Fountains of Rome,” 
Guest conductor Guido Cantelli| Cantelli’s perception for tonal for the eager and IMmtense young | ang “Pines of Rome,” orchestra 
ind the Boston Symphony Or-|poetry, as well as for style, was| | Fesenen maestro. One _Say8 | and conductor overwhelmed all 
*hestra gave a truly brilliant con-/|in part responsible for the large | YOUNES almost automatica M ‘with brilliance of execution, 
ert yesterday afternoon, from the|and vital performance of Brahms 'when speaking of Mr. Cantell. | vivid icnasination., and. ener 
intense string sonorities that be-|Uhird Symphony. Within the clas- 'A glance at the record discloses | splendor of sound ’ The Eternal 
san the Vivaldi, to the plangent|si¢ sane nef e 2 ge 1 ot : 'that he is 34—certainly YOURE | City and ite énvitone “ware 
final chord of “Pines of Rome.”|forth a reading of wonderfu enough for a conductor with an | ’ * : | 
E brought intact to Boston. All the 


The instrumental execution was|"hythmic flow and of much pas-| _international reputation, Both in ; , 

as vivid and as neat (save for a|Sion, but never even in a single his personal appearance and in scenes became magically alive— 
couple of untidy entrances in the;Measure forcing the music out of ‘his projection of the music the the children, the picturesque 
Brahms Symphony) as was the|its own size My b {/u+.s* $4. ) ‘spirit of youth still burns so/|l@andscapes, the thunderous 
truly interpretive conducting of! Respighi’s Roman Fountains and} | pright in Mr. Cantelli as some- | marching feet of Caesar’s le- 


the gifted young maestro. Pines have been sadly underrated times to throw into shadow the/ gions. Small wonder that the 


To be sure, there was nothing|these many years, and that is a! | : “ner +!audience cheered and applaud- 
of Christmas about the program,|Shame. There is as much room for pre gee Prec ages rs pn ceed ed without stint es 
and we shall have to wait for that|Symphonic poems in the world to-| ieee Gan a ean eae | And this ending was the best 
until the return of Mr. Munch|4ay (Gf there are composers to, ee Sees oe, SOR, of 2 fhe 
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next week and the first perform-|W'te them!) as there is for ab- elan and vigor. jKind of an “a rivedercl” im 


ance in America of Honegger’s “A|Stract neo-classic music, These are ihe Jae ag }aginable. Mr. Cantelli is assured 


Christmas Cantata.’ Monetheless|Ve"y. g00d symphonic poems,| One is stimulated, often e€X- of a warm welcome here when- 
it was a substantial and satisfy- which, by the nature of the term, | . cited, by the conductor's initer- ave he returns. 
ing program, one naturally suited/@re 1n part pictorial, in part mood| pretations, but one cannot say: ' 
to the powers of Mr. Cantelli, and|™Music, and of surpassing imagina-| that one is always deeply moved. | 
which must have pleased the regu-|"#10n, melodic invention, and daz-| q There is no doubting Mr. Can- 
lar subscribers and the holiday|#/1ng grasp of the color resources telli’s resource and skill. He 
visitors to Boston. Incidentally,|Of, the orchestra. | knows: his orchestra through and | 
there were comparatively few|_,,What is more, the Fountains and : through and he has absorbed 
empty seats, although it was|Pines have a delightful Italian every note of his scores. The 
nearly Christmas Eve; those of|/favor, sensuous and nostalgic, all orchestra becomes a flexible and 
the regulars who did not attend | t00 scarce in ¢ our local musical | obedient ‘netrument under his 
were in large part replaced by|{#re. They are not merely pieces ful hands, H hieves re- 
others. ‘of flashy effect, but evocations of| : Sr emery nes sae See oe 
This concert, in each of the four|M¢ beauty of those fountains, pines | : pre cr yo ig le: Ege 
pieces, afforded a striking example and places, and an eloquent poet's changes of pace. But there - 
of Mr. Cantelli’s overall approach glance back into time and human | difference between saying some- 
history. Frankly, I think they are. thing surpassingly well and hav- 
‘gorgeous. So was Mr. Cantelli’s ing something surpassing to say. 
‘conducting and the orchestra’s| It may be that Mr. Cantelli’s 
playing of them. . great technical achievements 
rr | a : cause one to expect too much of 
Sign of the Pagan him too soon. It is fair to state 
“Sign of the Pagan,” starring 7 that he belongs to the world’s | 
Jeff Chandler, Luémiils Teheciaa,| top-flight conductors and it is 
Jack Palance and Jtita Gam, opens) : obvious that time is on his side. 
today at’ the Astor Theatre. The! As in previous appearances 
Lig ped ba filmed in CinemaScope| here, the majority of listeners | 
| | Friday and Saturday gave Mr. 
Cantelli obvious approval. The 
‘opening Concerto in D minor, 
Opus 3, No. 11, by Vivaldi 
showed less than perfect en- 
semble at times, but the over- 
all effect caught the richness and 
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aS as follows: _ Gea 
Eeneerto in BD minor, Op. 3. No. 11 di 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. | 
. | Brahnis, 
| 


“Fountains of Rome,” “Pines of Rome” 
2 Respighi 


_ By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The singular musical sensibil- 
ity of Guido Cantelli was never 
more perfectly demonstrated 
than at this, his second and un-| 
fortunately last guest appear-| 
‘ance of the season. He was liftle 
short of prodigious, and so for 
that matter was the’ orchesira! 
and the occasion. ; 

It is a sensibility that is not 
easy to capture in hurried prose, 
for it springs from inner re- 
sources that may only be sur- 
mised, The utter security of his 
physical being, for example, in 
conveying his wishes to the or- 
chestra is so co-ordinated with 
the music itself he seems to be 
a part of the score rather than 
aman employing intricate and, to 
the ‘beholder, often bewildering 
signals. 

He is not at work, so to speak, 
detached and conscious of the. 
means he is employing, but an’ 
integral choreographic accom- 
paniment of ‘the music himself. | 

To watch him indeed, and in 
spite of the fact that the 
infinite grace of his arms an 
hands is not always matched b 
his bodily movements or hi 
stance, is to all but-see music 
for his attention is always di 
rected to the very heart of th 
musical substance. In this wa 
he constantly points to the eve 
shifting nuance, now bringin 
forth the solo instruments, no 
emphasizing the textures of th 
s or woodwinds, now depict- 
ig the rhythmic pulse with a 
striking communication. | 
BUT THE SENSIBILITY also: 
includes a very individual and 
a very powerful esthetic founda- 
‘tion; he was born to music, to be’ 
sure, but he very clearly con- 
veys the intellectual capacity of 
the well-rounded artist advanced 
in. many related fields. There is 

basically aristocratic quality in 
very presence, too, for he is: 
descending, proudful but never 
Oplofty. In short, the elements 
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him iM. “4 ~ | that he le a b 
deed destined to receive bs 
mantle of his master, Toscanini, 

The individuality of ae hig i 


tic conceptions was 


t a slower tempo up to the 
Anat than I ever heard before 


derness that while inherent in 
the work itself is not often en- 
countered. The result came 
pretty close to being a little, 
wearisome, a little spun out and, 
tenuous, but it was a graphic ex- 
perience in lucidity of orchestral 
detail and ce to musical 
‘values.\"} ¥ am 

7 HIS. APPROACH, however, to 





the marvelous Vivaldi D minor 
‘Concerto Grosso and the two fa- 
miliar Respighi tone poems, was 
indisputably masterful. The Vi- 

aldi, a remarkable example of 
the astonishing virility and in- 
genuity of this little-known Ve- 
netian, brought up as always the 
question as to why the other 11 
‘Concertos of the same set are sc 
meglected at these concerts, 
‘along with a good deal of equally 
‘fine music of the era. The string 
band of the orchestra played su- 
perlatively in it, too, and special| 
mention clearly goes to Richard, 
Burgin, Clarence Knudson and| 
ithe inimitable Samuel Mayes; 

laying the solo roles of the work. 

With Respighi’s ‘Fountains of 
Rome” and “Pines of Rome,” Mr. 
Cantelli, always maintaining his 
sensitivity to the musical lines of 
the works, released his full en- 
ergies and, with the final thun- 
derous measures of the scene re- 
calling all the glories of Imperi 
Roman Legions on the march, 
lifted the audience off its chairs 
to give voice to a prolonged and 
clamorous ovation. It is ve 
clear indeed that the city’s latch- 
string is perpetually out for this. 
slim and. youthful master. 

Mr. Munch returns next week 
to do an overture by Pfitzner, 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto (Joseph 
Szigeti, soloist), a Bach chorale 
and Honegger’s new “Christmas 
Cantata” derived from familiar 





SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
—ewre a SSsaeeeeeeeesnesnsesnen 


Tenth ‘Pro gram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 31, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1, at 8:30 o'clock 





PRITENER, 25 2) Goek aks Overture to “Das Christelflein,” Op. 20 


ERAMIMG G1 os 5S es Gk cos Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 44 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


i OE EE ES gee Le Chorale Prelude and Chorale 
“The Old Year is Past” (with chorus) 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) 


BUD Pies Fete, oc cnet kn veetdawes A Christmas Cantata 
(First performance in America) 
Baritone solo: MAC MORGAN 
THE CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, Hucu Ross, Conductor 





SOLOIST 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
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Symphony Corcert 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Guido 
the 9th pro- 
ymphony 
yesterday afternoon, The program 
was as follows: . 
Concerto in D minor, Op, 3, No. 11 
Vivaldi 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
: Brahms 
“Fountains of Rome,” ‘‘Pines of Rome” | 
Respighi 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The singular musical sensibil- 
ity of Guido Cantelli was never 
more perfectly demonstrated 
‘than at this, his second and un- 
‘fortunately last guest appear-, 
ance of the season. He was little! 
short of prodigious, and so for 
that matter was the orchecira! 
and the occasion. 
| It is a sensibility that is not 
easy to capture in hurried prose, 
for it springs from inner re- 
sources that may only be sur- 
mised. The utter security of his 
physical being, for example, in 
‘conveying his wishes to the or- 
chestra is so co-ordinated with 
the music itself he seems to be 
a part of the score rather than 
aman employing intricate and, to 
the ‘beholder, often bewildering 
signals. 

He is not at work, so to speak, 
detached and conscious of the 
means he is employing, but an 
integral choreographic accom- 
paniment of the music himself. 

To watch him indeed, and in 
spite of the fact that the 
infinite grace of his arms anc 
hands is not always matched by 

his bodily movements or his 
stance, is to all but see music. 
for his attention is always di- 
rected to the very heart of the 
musical substance. In this way 
he constantly points to the ever 
shifting nuance, now bringing 
forth the solo instruments, now 
emphasizing the textures of the 
strings or woodwinds, now depict- 
ing the rhythmic pulse with a 
striking communication. 

BUT THE SENSIBILITY also 
includes a very individual and 
a very powerful esthetic founda- 
tion; he was born to music, to be 
sure, but he very clearly con- 
‘veys the intellectual capacity of 
‘the well-rounded artist advanced 
(in many related fields. There is 
‘a basically aristocratic quality in 
his very presence, too, for he is 
high-mindeq but never. con- 
descending, proudful but never 
toBlofty. In short, the elements 
of a remarkable man and a re- 


markable musician So mingle in 
him as to.suggest that he is ve 
‘deed destined to receive tl e 
‘mantle of his master, Toscanini. — 
The individuality of his artis- 
tic conceptions was best dis- 
‘played in his reading of Brahms | 
‘Third Symphony. For it was the) 
jeast Brahmsian performance of 
‘the work in my experience, taken 
‘at a slower tempo up to the 
‘fnale than I ever heard before 
land often verging on the senti- 
imental, Yet he certainly brought | 
lout a radiance and a glowing) 
|quality, even a softness and ten- 
derness that while inherent in 
the work itself is not often en- 
‘countered. The result came 
pretty close to being a little 
wearisome, a little spun out and 
tenuous, but it was a graphic ex- 
perience in lucidity of orchestral 
detail and sensitivity to musical 
values 1 vata [u~Lo R54. 
HIS APPROACH, however, to 
the marvelous Vivaldi D minor 
Concerto Grosso and the two fa- 
miliar Respighi tone poems, was 
indisputably masterful. The V1- 
valdi, a remarkable example of 
the astonishing virility and in- 
genuity of this little-known Ve- 
netian, brought up as always the 
question as to why the other 11 
Concertos of the same set are SC 
neglected at these concerts, 
along with a good deal of equally 
fine music of the era. The string 
band of the orchestra played su- 
perlatively in it, too, and special 
mention clearly goes to Richard 


Burgin, Clarence Knudson and_ 


the inimitable Samuel Mayes 
playing the solo roles of the work. 

With Respighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome” and “Pines of Rome,” Mr. 
Cantelli, always maintaining his 
sensitivity to the musical lines of 
the works, released his full en- 
ergies and, with the final thun- 
derous measures of the scene re- 
ealling all the glories of Imperial 
Roman Legions on the march, 
lifted the audience off its chairs 
to give voice to a prolonged and 
clamorous ovation. It is very 
clear indeed that the city’s latch- 
string is perpetually out for this 
slim and youthful master, 

Mr. Munch returns next week 
to do an overture by Pfitzner, 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto (Joseph 
Szigeti, soloist), a Bach chorale 
and Honegger’s new “Christmas 
Cantata” derived from familiar | 
carols. : 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
EEE esses 


Tenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcEMBER 31, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 1, at 8:30 0’clock 


PFITZNER Overture to “Das Christelflein,” Op. 20 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 74 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale 
“The Old Year is Past” (with chorus) 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) 


HONEGGER A Christmas Cantata 
(First performance in America) 
Baritone solo: MAC MORGAN 
THE CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, HucGu Ross, Conductor 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 





A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
By ARTHUR HONEGGER 


Born in Le Havre, March 10, 1892 


Une Cantate de Noél, for baritone solo with chorus, organ and orchestra, was 
composed in 1953* for the esth Anniversary of the Chamber Orchestra of Basle 
and for its founder, Paul Sacher. It was first performed by that orchestra and con- 
ductor on December 18, 1953. The first performance in France was on January 9g, 


1954, by the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, under the direction of 
Georges Tzipine. 


The score calls for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


3 trombones, harp, organ and Strings. There is an alternating part for chorus of 
children. 


pies composer has revealed the source of this work as “the first 
portion of La Passion de Selzach as it was conceived by the poet, 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


| eos SZIGETI was born at Budapest, Hungary, on September 2, 
1892. His principal master was Jené Hubay. Szigeti gave public 
concerts in Berlin, Dresden and London at the age of thirteen. He 
lived in England from 1906 to 1918, making constant tours of Europe. 
In 1917 he became Professor of the master violin classes of the Con- 
servatory at Geneva. He played for the first time in this country in 
December 1ig25. He appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on March 19, 1926, in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, on 
November 8, 1935, in Prokofieff’s First Concerto, on January 5, 1940, 
in Bloch’s Concerto, and on March 17, 1944, in Brahms’ Concerto. 

Of the many works which have been dedicated to Szigeti are Ernest 
Bloch’s “Nuit Exotique,” Bartok’s First Rhapsody, Joseph Achron’s 


Stempenyu,” Casella’s Concerto, Hamilton Harty’s Concerto, Proko- 
fiefs “Song Without Words,” Tansman’s “Cing Piéces, 


Strong’s “Une vie @artiste,” and Eugene Ysaye’s un 
Sonata in G minor. 


c Templeton 
accompanied 


Caesar von Arx, which began with the episode of the Nativity of Christ. 


ada the end of the score is inscribed: “Paris, January 5, 1953, after a sketch of January 24, 


It is this part of the work, almost finished in 1940, which has served me 
as the basis for the Cantate de Noél, not without undergoing in the 
course of its writing a number of necessary changes. The first chorus, 
somewhat developed, brings the anguished appeal of humanity to the 
Saviour, to the child born of the Virgin, whose name, Emmanuel, 
signifies ‘God with us’ (Saint Matthew). 

“In answer to this cry, the archangel announces to the shepherds 
the coming of the Messiah. 

“Then, from over all the earth, the joyous and naive songs welcom- 
ing the event are intermingled, terminating in the hymn Laudate 
Dominum. An orchestral postlude extends the composite of Christmas 
songs. 

“The score is written in a style both simple and tonal, in a way 
which is compatible with the character of these songs, whose artless 
poetry exerted such a charm in our childhood.” 

The Cantata opens with a somber largo for the organ and the 
strings from which develops an andante, the other instruments enter- 
ing, together with the wordless tones of the chorus. There follows 
what the composer has referred to as l’appel angoissé to the text from 
Psalm 130 “Out of the depths I cried” (De profundis clamavi) . The 
tempo doubles while the chorus maintains a sustained unison and this 
leads to the triumphant proclamation “O komm Emmanuel!” by the 
full chorus, alternating with “Freu dich, O Israel!” The baritone, at 


first accompanied by organ and trumpets, sings “Be not afraid, for I 
have come to bring you tidings of great joy (Fiirchtet euch nicht) .” 
The chorus answers with the Christmas song Es ist ein Reis ent- 
sprungen. The score recommends that each Christmas carol be sung 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


OSEPH SZIGETI was born at Budapest, Hungary, on September 2 
J 1892. His principal master was Jeno Huba 
concerts in Berlin, Dresden and London 
lived in England from 1906 to 1918, making constant tours of Europe. 
In 1917 he became Professor of the master violin classes of the Con- 
servatory at Geneva. He played for the 
December 1925. He appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on March 19, 1926, in Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, on 
November 8, 1935, In Prokofieff’s First 4 
in Bloch’s Concerto, and on M 
Of the many works which h 
Bloch’s “Nuit Exotique,”’ Bartok’s First Rha 
“Stempenyu,” Casella’s Concerto, Hamilton } 
heff’s “Song Without Words,” 
Strong’s “Une vie d’artiste,” 
sonata in G minor. 


y. Szigeti gave public 
at the age of thirteen. He 


first time in this country in 


oncerto, on January 5, 1940, 
arch 17, 1944, In Brahms’ Concerto. 

ave been dedicated to Szigeti are Ernest 
psody, Joseph Achron’s 
larty’s Concerto, Proko.- 
Tansman’s “Cing Piéces 


>’ Templeton 
and Eugene Ysaye’s 


unaccompanied 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
By ARTHUR HONEGGER 


Born in Le Havre, March 10, 1892 


Une Cantate de Noél, for baritone solo with chorus, 
composed in 1953* for the gsth Anniversary of the Ch 
and for its founder, Paul Sacher. It was first performed by that orchestra and con- 
ductor on December 18, 1953. The first performance in France was on January 9, 
1954, by the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, under the direction of 
Georges Tzipine. 

The score calls for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 


2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
3 trombones, harp, organ and Strings. There is an alternating part for chorus of 
children, 


organ and orchestra, was 
amber Orchestra of Basle 


ape composer has revealed the source of this work as “the first 


portion of La Passion de Selzach as it was conceived by the poet, 


ativity of Christ. 


Caesar von Arx, which began with the episode of the N 


* At the end of the score is inscribed: 


“Paris, January 5, 1953, after a sketch of January 24, 
1941,”’ 


It is this part of the work, almost finished in 1940, which has served me 
as the basis for the Cantate de Noél, not without undergoing in the 
course of its writing a number of necessary changes. The first chorus, 
somewhat developed, brings the anguished appeal of humanity to the 
Saviour, to the child born of the Virgin, whose name, Emmanuel 
signifies ‘God with us’ (Saint Matthew). 

In answer to this cry, the archangel announces to the shepherds 
the coming of the Messiah. 


3 


“Then, from over all the earth, the joyous and naive songs welcom- 
ing the event are intermingled, terminating in the hymn Laudate 
Dominum. An orchestral postlude extends the composite of Christmas 
songs. 

“The score is written in a style both simple and tonal, in a way 
which is compatible with the character of these songs, whose artless 
poetry exerted such a charm in our childhood.” 

The Cantata opens with a somber largo for the organ and the 
strings from which develops an andante, the other instruments enter- 
ing, together with the wordless tones of the chorus. There Lollows 
what the composer has referred to as Vappel angoissé to the text irom 
Psalm 180 “Out of the depths I cried” (De profundis clamav) . Phe 
tempo doubles while the chorus maintains a sustained unison and this 
leads to the triumphant proclamation “O komm Emmanuel!” by the 
full chorus, alternating with “Freu dich, O Israel!’ The baritone, at 
first accompanied by organ and trumpets, sings ““Be not alraid, for I 
have come to bring you tidings of great joy (Fiirchtet euch nicht) .” 
The chorus answers with the Christmas song Es ist ein Reis ent- 
sprungen. Vhe score recommends that each Christmas carol be sung 
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in its original language. With this are combined the Gloria in excelsis 


and the Noél, Il est né le divin enfant. The combination of traditional 
melodies recalls a similar procedure in the Chants des Morts. The 
Christmas chorale, Vom Himmel hoch, reaches a climax and a diminu- 
endo after which the Gloria in excelsis is repeated by the baritone 
and taken up by the chorus. After the last broad “Amen” the orchestra 
alone brings an extended final section, ending pianissimo. 


Chorus: 


De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine. 
Domine exaudi vocem meam. 


O komm, O komm, Emmanuel! Nach Dir sehnt sich dein Israel. 
In Sindenjammer weinen wir und fleh’n, 
Und flehen hinauf zu Dir. 


Freu dich, freu dich, O Israel! Bald kommt, bald kommt Emmanuel 


O komm du wahres Licht der Welt, 
Das uns’re Finsternis erhellt. 

Wir irren hier in Trug und Wahn, 
O fiihr uns auf des Lichtes Bahn! 


Freu dich, freu dich, O Israel! gekommen ist Emmanuel. 


Baritone Solo: 


Fiirchtet euch nicht, denn ich verkiindige euch. 

_ Grosse Freude die der ganzen Welt widerfahren ist. 
Euch ist Christus der Heiland geboren; 
In einem Stalle in Bethlehem, 


Da werdet ihr finden in einer Krippe das Jesuskind. 
Chorus: 


Es ist ein Reis entsprungen aus einer Wiirze] zart. 
Il est né le divin enfant, 
Jouez hautbois, résonnez musettes. 


(Gloria in excelsis Deo.) 


Wie uns die Alten sungen aus Jesse kam die Art. 

Il est né le divin enfant, 

Chantons tous son avénement, und hat ein Bliimlein bracht 
Mitten im kalten Winter wohl zu der halben Nacht, 

Das Reis das ich da meine davon Jesaias sagt. 


Il est né le divin enfant, 
Jouez hautbois, résonnez musettes. 


Maria ist’s die Reine die uns das Bliimlein bracht. 
Chantons tous son avenement, aus Gottes ew'gem Rat. 


Hat sie ein Kind geboren und blieb doch reine 
Vom Himmel hoch, ihr Engelein, kommt! 
Susani, Susani, Susani! 


Kommt singt und klingt, kommt pfei 
Alleluia, Alleluia!” preiit und trombt. 


Von Jesu singt und Maria, 
ie Eia! 

du fréhliche, O du selige Welt 9; 
Christ ist geboren, kommt’ feift g Booger 
Alleluia, Alleluia! atte ac 


Magd. Gloria. 
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_ Jacksonville, Florida. He obtained his principal musical education at 









Freue, freue dich, O Christenheit! 

Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar, 

Schlaf — Susani, Susani, Susani! 

Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh. 

Vom Himmel hoch, ihr Engelein, kommt! 
Hirten erst kund gemacht, 

Singt Fried den Menschen weit und breit 
Gott Preis und Ehr! 


Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, 
Christ is erschienen 
Uns zu versiihnen. 






























Baritone Solo: 
Gloria in excelsis Deo. 









Chorus: 
Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, 
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Baritone Solo: 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
Et in terra Pax hominibus 
Bonae voluntatis! 









Chorus: 

Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, 

Laudate eum omnes populi. 

Quoniam confirmata est super nos 

Misericordia ejus 

Et veritas Domini manet in aeternum. 

Gloria Patri et Filio, 

Et Spiritui Sancto! 

Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, 

Laudate eum omnes popuili. 

Sicut erat in principio 

7 nunc et semper et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
men. 





























Mac Morcan was born in Texarkana, Texas, and grew up in 














the Eastman School in Rochester. His career has included numerous 
operatic and concert engagements. For several summers he has been a 


member of the opera department of the Berkshire Music Center at 
‘Tanglewood. 




















Honegger 
Cantata In 


U.S. Debut 


| 
By Jules Wolffers | 


Charles Munch and the Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra rang | 
out the old and rang in the new 


at Symphony Hall last Friday 
and Saturday with a program 
appropriate to the season, well 
balanced in content and absorb- 
ing in interest. 

Fresh from a two-week vaca- 
{ion, Mr. Munch assembled a 
list which came close to the 
ideal in program-making. There 
was something old—the con- 
ductor’s own graceful arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Choral Prelude 
and Chorale, “The Old Year Is 
Past”: something new—the first 
performance in America of “A 
Christmas Cantata” by Honeg- 
ger; a standard work — the 
Brahms Violin Concerto; and a 
revival of a piece not heard 
here for many years—Hans 
Pfitzner’s Overture to “Das | 
Christelflein.” , 

CSPfo7, 4 (Ess 


Written and first performed | 





by Marguerite Willauer added 
the last touches of the dolce 
spirit the cantata evokes, a 
spirit that Mr. Munch caught 
and transmitted in a manner 
that cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. 

The conductor’s work in the 
opening Pfitzner overture also 
was beyond criticism. The piece 
itself is a little over-extended 
to serve as an introduction to 


“an opera titled “The Little 


Christ Elf,” but there are many 
neat and clever devices in the 
music that give it a sort of 
playful pedanticism which one 


in 1953, “A Christmas Cantata” | listener found irresistible. 


beautifully and effectively com- | 
‘in the Brahms, and the ever- 


songs and hymns, sung _ in | amazing Mr. Szigeti amazed us 


French, German, and_ Latin, | 


bines traditional Christmas 


with original material by the 
composer. He calls his work 
“simple and tonal,” but only a 
great artist could fashion sim- 
plicity and tonality for such 
highly original results as Hon- 
egger gives us here. 

The orchestral accompani- 
ment and commentary is as 
touching in its way as are the 
heart-warming songs for the 
chorus. A baritone part, excel- 
lently sung by Mac Morgan, has 
strength, virility, and affirmg- 
tion as contrast to the childlite 
gentleness of the songs. 


ae ee 


The choral sections were well 
sung by the Cecilia Society, 
trained by Hugh Ross. A boys’ 
chorus and some fine solo bits 


Joseph Szigeti was the soloist 


again with a performance that 
Bevoye the whole gamut from 
‘questionable to highly inspired. 
It always takes one a while to 
get used to this violinist’s un- 
usual bowing and vibrato, but 
making all allowances’ and 
meeting Mr. Szigeti on his own 
terms, the first movement 
could not be found acceptable in 
sound or in execution. 


The executant’s artistry man- 
ifested itself in a finely-con- 
ceived second movement, and 
the finale was done with dash 
and brilliance. There was a spe- 
cial round of applause for Ralph 
Gomberg’s admirable oboe solo, 
and there should have been an 
ovation tendered Mr. Munch for 
the way he reconciled diverse 
trends to shape a unified and 
moving interpretation. 


Music 
In Review 


After a midseason vacation 
Charles Munch returned to the 
podium yesterday to lead the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
a program which included Pfitz- 
ner’s “Das Christelflein’ Over- 
ture, Brahms’ Violin Concerto 
(with Joseph Szigeti as soloist), 
the conductor’s tasteful orches- 


tration of Bach’s “The Old Year 
Is Past,” and the first Ameri- 
can performance of Honegger'’s 
“Christmas Cantata.” 

The new work is tuneful and 
uncomplicated. After a quiet be- 
rinning for organ and orchestra, 
the chorus enter singing word- 
less syllables. They soon launch 
into a masterly melange of 
Christmas carols sung in their 
original languages. Reaching a 
climax in a staccato “Laudate 
Dominum,” the music gradually 
subsides, to end as quietly as it 
began, The last 30-odd bars com- 
prise the most original section 
of the cantata. 

The Cecilia Society Chorus, 
under the direction of Hugh 
Ross, sang the choral parts com- 
petently, though the number of 
local soloists added to the group 
for this performance made any 
homogeneity of tone quite out 
of the question. Mac. Morgan 
was the baritone soloist. 

The Brahms Concerto seemed 
interminable yesterday. Szigeti, 
an impressive recitalist, posses- 
ses none of the temperament, 
technique, or tone to make the 
concerto convincing. His schol- 
arly approach is the one kind of 


interpretation the work cannot 
bear. Peal. (= /-$-5-* 

Not only was the soloist mis- 
cast, but the conductor as well. 
Credit must be given Mr. Munch 
for valiantly playing Brahms be- 
cause Symphony Hall audiences 
expect performances of a favor- 
ite composer, However, with 
one or two exceptions he has 
never exhibited sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the composer's 
music. The notes are there, the 
spirit is lacking. 

The Pfitzner Overture, which 
opened the program, is a richly 
orchestrated, melodious piece; 
Mr, Munch could profitably re- 
vive it each Christmas season. 


Szigeti Plays Brahms; 
Cantata by Honegger 


Tenth program in the Friday after— 
noon-Saturday evening series the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra arles 
Munch music director, at Symphony 
Hall, The program: tzner: Overture 
to “Das Christelflein;’” Brahms: Violin 
Concerto (Joseph Szigeti, soloist); Bach 
(arranged by arles Munch): Chorale 
Prelude and Chorale. ‘‘The Old Year Is 
ast’’ (with chorus); Honegger: “A 
Christmas Cantata” (first performance 
in America); assisting: the Cecilia So- 
ciety. Chorus, Hugh Ross conductor; 
(soloist: Mac Morgan, baritone). 





By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Symphony program for this 
week seemed richer in prospect 
than it sounded in performance 
yesterday. Musical observance of 
the holidays had been left for the 


return to the conductor’s stand of 
Charles Munch, who, with Pfitzner, 
Honegger and Bach, covered both 
Christmas and New Year’s. 

But where the two little German 
pleces were both seasonally ap- 
propriate and intrinsically pleas- 
ant, Honegger’s work, new to this 
country, was a deadly bore. 

Much more had been expected 
from the creator of “King David,” 
“Danse des Morts,” the Sym- 
phonies and other music. 

“A Christmas Cantata” has its 
moments of interest and heart- 


‘warming communication, but they 
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jare when the orchestra carries on 


alone. Giles j~1 OS™ 

| Mostly it is dull, turgid music, 
frightfully straining for effect 
thanks to choral and vocal solo 
writing which ignores the beauty 
and the resources of the human 
voice. It is this portion which is 
rankly bad. 

Mac Morgan has a fine, resonant 
baritone, and he did what he could 
with a part that gropes from one 
‘ridiculously difficult and inexpres- 
\Sive interval to another, Much 
the same could be said for the 
cheristers, although I suspected 
that some of the acid sounds pro- 
duced were not in the score. 

If this is a Christmas Cantata, 
with its moanings (Latin: “De pro- 
fundis clamavi”), its shoutings 
(German), and other unattractive 
manifestations, let us get on 
quickly to Washington’s. Birthday. 

Joseph Szigeti is a musician of 
high intellectual stature, long rec- 
ognized for the proportion, dignity 
and grasp of style in his work. 
His performance of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto was chaste in con- 
ception, but also on the dry side. 
His bowing cramps the possibility 
of a freely singing tone, and his: 
left hand technique does not al-| 
ways result in perfect intonation.) 

Term it, then, a high-minded 
and balanced performance, but not’ 
one so emotionally outgiving as 
ordinarily you hear of this master- 
piece. 

Mr. Szigeti was cordially re- 
ceived, and so were Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra who had played 
the score superbly. 

Pfitzner’s Overture, now almost 
unknown here, was a silken begin- 
ning for the concert. Mr. Munch's 
Bach arrangement happily has be- 
come a feature of each New Year 
season. It is admirably done. This 
time, having a chorus on hand, 
the conductor had them sing the 
chorale, which added considerably 
to the effect. 


f 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
‘Charles Munch conducting. gave the 
jtenth program of the 74th season i 
| Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
‘Soloists were Joseph Szigeti, violin and 
Mac Morgan, baritone. Assisting was 
\the Cecilia Society. Hugh Ross. con- 

uctor. The program: 

Overture to ‘‘Das Christelflein” Pp 
fitzner 
Op. 77..........Brahms 
The Old Year Is 
Bach-Munch 
Honegger 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 
The more music I hear by Ar- 


‘thur Honegger, the more I am in- 
clined to believe that he will 
emerge as one of the really tower- 
ing figures in contemporary mu- 
sic. 

Not that he is denied a position 


among the living masters of the) 


day; on the contrary. Yet he is 


seldom the subject of musicologi-' 


cal analyses in the musical journ- 
als; and there exists, so far as I 
know, no developed study of him 
in English in a day when scholarly 
works cover everyone from Benja- 
min Britten to William Schuman. 


But who can deny the obvious 
mastery that illuminates every mo- 
ment of ‘‘A Christmas Cantata’’ in 
its first American performance 
yesterday? Or, for that matter. 
the mastery that informs all his 
larger works from ‘“King David’ 
fo “Joan of Are at the Stake’’, 
from the Second Symphony to the 
Fifth? Indeed, I can think of no 
Honegger work that has ever dip- 
ped below the level of the remark- 
able, whether it be in the pictorial 
sensation of ‘‘Pacific 231’’ or the 
spiritual agonies of the Liturgical 
Symphony. 


Clear Conviction 


In his five years with us Mr. 
Munch has made very clear his 
own convictions in the matter: a 
composer never had a more robust 
or a more comprehending cham- 
pion than Honegger has in him. 
So it was yesterday that Mr. 
Munch reached new heights as a 
re-creative artist when he did this. 
imposing work in a way to suggest 
re it just couldn’t be done that’ 
well, 


Essentially, the Christmas Can- 
tata presents an appeal of humani- 
ty for a Saviour, the birth of Jesus 
and the consequent joyous carols 
from all the earth. These carols, 
largely unfamiliar save for “Lo a 
Rose E’er Blooming” and: “Silent. 
Night” are in the ¢entral section | 
of the Cantata and are written 
quodlibet style, several of them go- 
ing at once in different languages. 
appearing now in one voice, again 
in another. They culminate in a 
Striking choral utterance in which 
is heard the chorale and there fol- 
lows an equally Striking orchestra] 
postlude with fragmentary echoes 
of the carols all coming to an end 


as it began, in the solemn tones 


of the organ. 

| It is a work revealing all of the 
composer’s immense musical vo- 
cabulary, with the strong, muscu- 
lar sounds touched with dissonant 
tensions, the free but never eccen- 
'tric tonalities, the clear linear tex- 
tures, the powerful and urgent 
rhythmic movement and always 
the lyric invention of great per- 
suasion. It brought forth a _ re- 
sponse yesterday that few new 
hides ever do, the audience well 
‘aware of the singular spiritual pow- 
er of the works even if it may 
have found some of the moments 
a little too far in the van to be 
immediately accepted. 

As I have said, the performance 
was exhilarating to say the least. 
‘The Cecilia Society, trained to per- 
fection by Hugh Ross, sang the 
choral part as if it were breezing 
through the Hallelujah chorus and 
‘not a very difficult an example of 
contemporary part writing, while 
Mac Morgan sang his brief role in 
fine voice and impressive style. 
The fine soprano voice of Mar- 
got Willauer, in an even brieter 
solo role in the chorus, soared out 
over the whole stunningly, and a 
word for the half dozen boy so- 
pranos is in order, too. All in all, 
it was a highly rewarding alfair. 

fet 7 j— how > ag * 
Rare Appearance 

Joseph Szigeti made one of his 
very rare appearances with this 
orchestra in the Brahms to Jend 
additional distinction to the con- 
cert, If it may be said his tech- 
nical equipment is not what it 
was, his musicianship and his dedi- 
cation to his art is in fuller flower 

than ever and, with a superb ac- 

companiment by Mr. Munch and 
the orchestra, he gave the work a 
distinguished and impressive read- 
ing, It was interesting, too, to 
hear the overture to Pfitzner’s 
“Das Christelflein,”’ a sweet and 
tender thing suggesting the 
mingling of Humperdinck and the 
early Strauss with Wagnerian hues 
here and there in the fabric. 
This pair of concerts marked the 
final appearances in the orchestra 
of Willis Page, who shares the 


first desk as a bass player with 
Georges Moleux, Mr. Page, a con- 
‘ductor of great promise, moves 
‘on to Buffalo to become the assist- 
ant conductor of the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic under Josef Kripps and 
although we are saddened by his 
departure from Boston, we can 
only wish him the greatest good 
fortune in his new role. The pro- 
gram next week offers Robert 
Casadesus as soloist in Beetho- 
'ven’s “Emperor,” with works by 
\Moussorgsky, Schumann and Mar- 
itinu, 
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30 O'clock 
» Op. 78 


jor 


15 o'clock 
- 4,1n D minor, Op. 120 


.Prelude to ‘Khovanstchina’” | 


les Symphoniques (Symphony No. 6) 


-Symphony No 
is] 


angsam 
(First performance) 


(Played without pause) 
INTERMISSION 


..Fanta 
SOLOIST 
ROBERT CASADESUS 


Mr. Casadesus uses the Steinway Piano 


gsam; Lebhaft 
poco mosso 


Ziemlich ] 


Scherzo: Lebhaft 
Langsam; Lebhaft 


Eleventh Program 
SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 8, at 8 


; Allegro; Lento 


gro 


ento; Allegro 
-Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5 in E-flat ma 


Ziemlich lan 

Romanze: 

Allegro 

Adagio un 

Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 7 @t's 


BEETHOVEN... 


MOuSSORGSKY..... 
SCHUMANN 
MARTINU....... 
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Rosert CaAsAbdeEsus, a Frenchman of Catalonian ancestry, was born 
in Paris, April 7, 1899. He studied piano with Louis Diémer at the 
Conservatoire. He succeeded Isidore Philipp as head of the piano 
department of the American Conservatory at Fontainebleau in 1934 and 
in the following year first came to this country. ‘The first of a number 
of appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra was on March 21, 
1938. Mr. Casadesus has composed works in small and large forms. 

He is the nephew of the late Henri Casadesus and the brother of 
Marius, members of the Société des Instruments Anciens, the group 
which played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on April 20, 1928. 
It was Henri Casadesus who made the collection of ancient musical 
instruments presented to this orchestra in 1926. 

Brothers of Henri are Francis Casadesus, composer, conductor and 
founder of the American Conservatory of Fontainebleau, and Marcel, 
a cellist, who was killed in the first World War. Rose Casadesus, the 
aunt of Robert, was his first teacher in his early childhood. His father, 
known professionally as Robert Casa, was a well-known figure as actor 
and director of the French stage. Robert’s wife, Gabi, and his son, Jean, 
both pianists, carry on the tradition of a music-making family. 


FANTAISIES SYMPHONIQUES (SYMPHONY NO. 6) 
By BOHUSLAV MARTINU 


Born in Policka, Czecho-Slovakia, December 8, 1890 


The score is dedicated to Charles Munch and to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. 

The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes and English horn, 
3 clarinets, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, per- 
cussion and strings. 


paorney MarTINu, who now resides in France, completed this work 

in Paris in 1953. It was composed at the request of Charles Munch. 
The score is in three movements, the first of which is episodic, with 
frequent changes of tempo. 


The first movement opens lento, 9/8, with a rhythmic figure from 
the muted trumpets. An andante moderato, beginning with a flute 
solo, increases to an allegro (4/4) introduced by an ascending theme 
for the horns. The theme is developed at first by the Strings alone; 
other instruments enter until the full orchestra brings a climax. A 
sustained note from the oboe introduces a new section. In still another 
a violin solo carries the melody to a percussive accompaniment. There 
is a return to the opening lento section and a piano ending. This 


movement is dated on the manuscript “New York, April 25, 1951 — 
Paris, May 26, 1953.” (These are the only dates inscribed upon the 


Score.) 
The middle movement is an allegro (6/8). A theme is first developed 


by the staccato strings, taken up by the winds and finally given to the 
full orchestra. A middle section in 2/4 reaches another climax with 
full orchestral chords and brings a return to the first part, treated 


more broadly and ending pianissimo. 

The finale is a lento in common time. The orchestra opens with a 
melodic theme (cantabile) . The low strings propose a second theme. 
An andante section in 3/4 is introduced. A clarinet solo leads into stil] 
another section (allegro) for the full orchestra. There is a iento close 
whereby the Symphony, as well as its earlier movements, ends softly. 


In 1951, when Bohuslav Martinu had passed his sixtieth birthday, 
Olin Downes reported an interview with the composer in the New 
York Times of January 7: 


Martinu, back in the twenties, was the pupil in composition of 
Roussel in Paris. Mr. Martinu has told us that he became impatient 
with certain academisms of Roussel, who, nevertheless, must have been 
of the greatest value in Martinu’s development. 

That development followed a course all its own in a period in which 


music has never been more restive and various in its tendencies. 
Martinu’s evolution as an artist in these years has been complex. Born 
in Czechoslovakia, December 8, 1890, he has just passed his sixtieth 
birthday and his tenth year in America. He has passed through post- 
Wagnerian, “impressionistic,” “neo-classic’” influences in composition, 
kept his head, followed his own path with assurance. His fertility has, 
if anything, increased over the past. He is obviously at the height of 
his creative powers. Probably no one of his contemporaries is today 
producing so much music which finds its way quickly into the repertory. 

It could be suspected that this fact connoted a composer who pro- 
duced easily, fluently and with a dangerous facility. That is not the 
case. Martinu has a brilliant and practical technic, but he is incapable 
of an unthorough or conscienceless job. He works very hard, system- 
atically, scrupulously, modestly. He produces so much music because, 
in the first place, his nature necessitates this. He has to write music. 
In the second place, he knows his business, and loves it. 

Both Martinu and his teacher, Roussel, had important things in 
common. Both had been for years disciples of impressionism. The 
strongest influence in Martinu’s development in Paris was unquestion- 
ably Debussy. But Martinu was soon to turn in directions more classic 


and masculine and linear in character, also more essentially national. 
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Was Roussel a guiding force in this change or only a confirmative 
association? 

In any event, the second composition in which Martinu gave notice 
of his revolt from the past was the first of his works to be made known 
by Koussevitzky in America — the short, vigorous, modernly rhythmed 
“La Bagarre” (“Uproar”) —in which Mr. Martinu has told us he was 
thinking of a football game. | 

It was the time when composers, especially in France, were turning 
avidly to concepts that were rhythmic, linear, uncloudy, and of formal 
logic. It was the period in which Honegger wrote his witty play of 
rhythm and symphonic unfoldments, “Pacific 2-3-1"; when Mossolov 
was writing his steel factory piece, and Prokofieff his ballet “Pas d’acier” 
(“Steps of Steel”). Yet it is to be said that Martinu was never what one 
could call a mechanized composer, or one so forgetful of beauty and 
the emotions of living as to become obsessed by a rhythm or a formula. 

There is another aspect of Martinu of which we in America know 
nothing. ‘The reference is to his operas, none of which have been done 
here.* What we know is the work of the symphonist and instrumental 
composer. Martinu has written in most of the known forms in this 





* Since this article was written, several have been performed. — Ed. 


field — solo pieces, sonatas for more than one instrument, trios, quar- 
tets, symphonies. He wrote his First Symphony after he came to 
America in the spring of 1941. Performed in ’42, it met with an excep- 
tional welcome, for its tender and iridescent beauty, harmonic fineness, 
and lucent, shimmering instrumentation. And it sang what we might 
call a sublimated Czech song. | 
This symphony pleased Martinu very much when it was played. 
However, he looks upon it now as a work of his past. In composing it 
he used a larger orchestra than he would use today and it might be 
said that this music was somewhat plumper than the leaner, sterner 
style that he now cultivates. He is fonder of his Second Symphony, 
which some reviewers found more obviously, and therefore perhaps 
less distinctively, Czech than the First. The Second Symphony Martinu 
considers to represent the break between the fullness of the First Sym- 
phony and the more concentrated forms that he cultivated later. 
“But the Third Symphony,” he said, “is my pride. It is tragic in 
tone, and I was homesick when I wrote it. It is in three movements 
and it is a very real symphonic pattern. If you have been told by my 
friends that I am modest, then I tell you that I am not modest.” He 
laughed. “I had in my mind as a model Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’. I con- 
sider it my first real symphony. It is the only one of them not commis- 
sioned. The first was commissioned by the Koussevitzky Foundation. 
The Second by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The Third I wrote 
from my heart as a gift to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
the work its first performance. Koussevitzky and that orchestra have 
done wonderful things for me in the past. 


“My Fifth Symphony. It was written for the Prague Philharmonic 





Festival of 1946, four years ago. I don’t exactly know what I think about 
it because it is too near to me. But certainly it is a well organized, 
organic, orderly work. There are very few places in it with which I am 
not satisfied. The work had a singular experience in Prague. I think 
the Government there knows for certain that I am what they call a 
‘formalist.’ I was a very great friend of Jan Masaryk. It may have been 
for political reasons that my symphony in Prague had very bad reviews 
in the press. But this is interesting, indeed somewhat laughable: it 
received the first prize of the Czech Academy. 

“The Double Concerto for double string orchestra with piano I 
consider my strongest work. It was written in 1938 at the time of 
Munich. It is very difficult, in three movements, and, thematically, 
strongly integrated. It is highly dissonant, but in my own opinion the 
writing is such that the dissonances sound normal, as a result of the 
logic of the counterpoint and the development. At the time I wrote it 
I was in complete isolation in Switzerland, beyond the reach of news- 
papers, radios or anything but my own ideas and my strongest con- 
victions. The exhibition of international politics that took place at 
Munich had been a terrific shock and tragedy to me, but I think that 
I succeeded in putting my emotion into a truly classic form.” 

He was concerned with the effect of the final movement of his Piano 
Concerto which Rudolf Firkusny played with the Boston Symphony in 
Boston and New York last November, on account of certain incon- 
eruities in the contents. The last movement of this concerto started 
out as a polka. Then Martinu received the news of Masaryk’s death. 
Something of this found its way into the last movement of the concerto. 
We remember the excitement and sudden new impulse in the music. 

Many students of Martinu’s music believe that it is more truly Czech 
in its actual substance than it was before he came to America. He said 
that substantially he agreed. He said that no American could fully 
realize the freedom of the atmosphere in America, the absolute lack 
of restriction of act, of thought. This effected in him a certain release, 
and that release had resulted in the crystallization of his utmost 
creative ideas. chap ae 

Mr. Martinu taught for two seasons at Tanglewood beginning in 
1942. He taught for two seasons at the Mannes School and 1s now 
teaching at Princeton. He is against students and teachers following 
textbooks. “The textbooks have all the correct answers,” he said, ‘“‘and 
they can’t produce a measure of living music. With me the students 
must think for themselves from the beginning.” 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


Martinu’s “Fantaisies Sym- 
Phoniques” or Sixth Symphony 
received its world premiere yes- 
terday afternoon, performed by 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and conducted by Charles 
Munch. In commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the orchestra, 15 
works have been commissioned: 


this was the first to be given a 
public hearing. Its favorable re- 
ception by the Friday afternoon 
audience and its solid musical 
merit made its debut auspicious. 

Episodic in conception, as the 
plural title suggests, tonally, 
rhythmically, and melodically 
the composition was given unity 
by very skillful craftsmanship. 
Achieving variety in rhythm 
and tonal color is not surpass- 
ingly difficult, but to achieve 
variety without sacrificing to- 
tality of effect is very difficult 


indeed. Mr. Martinu Strength- | 


ened what might well have be- 
come a kaleidoscopic and unre- 
lated series of impressions by 
reiteration of an easily recog- 
nizable motto-like tune and by 
less evident rhythmical and 
tonal interrelationships. 

Robert Casadesus, soloist in a 
beautifully modulated perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s “Emperor 
Concerto,” was superbly ac- 
companied by a conductor never 
more impressive than when 
called upon for sensitive adjust- 
ment of instrumentalists and 
voices or full orchestra and solo 
instrument. Casadesus demon- 
strated that one need not pul- 
verize a piano to evoke power 
and one need not be languid to 
be lyrical. /ti ¥ —& “34 

Moussorgsky’s Prelude ™ to 
“Khovanstchina,” which opened 
the program, fragile as a spider’s 
web with its muted Passages 
and pianissimo conclusion, never- 
theless has the unostentatious 


Strength of a carefully engi- 


neered bridge; both these quali- 


ties were conveyed in the read- 
ing of the score. 

On the other’ hand, the 
Schumann Fourth Symphony 
was given an essentially stodgy 


performance, in spite of the | 


amplified fortissimos and ac- 
celerated allegros, 


Munch Gives Premiere 
of New Martinu Score 


Eleventh program in the Friday 
afternoon—Saturday evening series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch music director, at Sym- 
phony .Hall yesterday afternoon and 
tonight. The program: Moussorgsky;: 
Prelude to ‘‘Khovantschina:” Schu- 
mann: Symphony No. 4, in D minor: 
Bohuslav Martinu: ‘Fantaisies Sym- 
phoniques” (Sixth Symphony: first per- 
formances);: Beethoven: “Emperor’ 
Piano Concerto (Robert Casadesus 
soloist). 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


According to a- fairly tenable 
theory, music of greatest wortk 
is not likely to be of greatest 
attraction when heard for the fir:{ 
time, The reason, of course, is 
that such music is usually differ- 
ent and startling enough to de. 
mand continuing acquaintance be- 
fore the listener fully recognizes 
its character and value. (What 


really happens is that the listene) 


has to take time in which to Prow 
into the music.) At any rate, |] 
hope that Martinu's “Fantaisies 
Symphoniques” (hereinafter 
termed “Symphonic Fantasies”) is 
an exception to the rule, for upon 
first hearing yesterday it proved 


delightful and fascinating. 


This is music of the Fighest or- 
ganizational skill and inventive 
cleverness. It is music of many 
facets: sweet and dissonant, tonal] 
and with apparently combined 


keys; of sustained interest, large 
‘Plan and no short length, It sel- 


dom gets very loud and oscillates 
between instrumental] groups of 
varying size. There is a certain 
prevailing grandeur which indi- 


‘Cates both technical and expressive 
mastery, and not the least Sug Pes- 


tion of anything too much in the 
orchestration. everything “soupds” 
, | ~~ 


beautifully. fig | "FHSS 
At the start Mot! exhibits a 


remarkable theme in Strings and 
high trumpets, muted, which 
makes a curious whirring sound 
upon closely adjacent notes in 
What you might call whirling 
rhythm. You hear this theme en- 
tire in each of the three move- 


ments, and you hear it’ worked 
over and fragmented alli: through 
the piece*and from top to bottom 
of the orchestra. I know of no 
basis for symphonic. variation 
quite like it, It is much more than 
instrumental . >lor; it is an organic 
part of the music. 

Encore, Please... 

Martinu has said nothing about 
any specific emotional expression 
in the “Symphonic Fantasies’’, nor 
has he implied pictorial intent or 
program. But, with the capricious 
and frequent changes in mood, 
pace and manner, it suggests more 
than abstract musical ideas. There 
may or may not be a clue in the 
fact that upon the title page the 


‘composer wrote “New Fantastie 


” 


Symphony,” ‘then crossed it out 


-and wrote the present designation 
above. 


I hope that this work, dedicated 


‘to Mr. Munch, who asked Martinu 


tO compose it, and to the Boston 
Symphony upon the Orchestra's 


75th anniversary, can be played 


again before this season is out. 


It was well received yesterday. 


Until he reached the alla breve 


in the finale of Schumann’s D 


minor Symphony, Mr. Munch's 
tempi had been just a shade on 
the slow side. This was, nonethe- 
less, a light and very tender and 


sensitive performance, exceeding- 


lv Schumannesque in that it was 
poetic but not sentimentalized. 
Apart from a string that started a 
second too soon on the first chord, 
the orchestra’played the Syvm- 
phony very well, indeed. 

Mr. Casadesus gave a fine, rapt 
account of the solo part in Bee- 
thoven’s ageless “Emperor” Con- 
certo. There were some untidy de- 
tails, such as the scale passages at 


‘the end, but in general it was a 


noble performance, muscianly, un- 
forced in style and spirit. The 
orchestra and Mr. Munch did even 
better by their share. For all, and 
notably the soloist, there was sus- 
tained enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence, 


— 


Symphony Concert 

Ti Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 11th 
program of the 74th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The_ soloist 
as Robert Casadesus, pianist. The pro- 


ram: ae 
a stchina 
Prelude to “‘Khovanstc } Moussorgsky 
Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Schumann 
Fantaisies Symphoniques 


; » 73 
Concerto No. 5 in E flat. Op Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
IN SPITE OF the fact that 
all the parts of this concert 


were virtually perfection, the 
total added up to just a little 
too much music, a.little too much 
at any rate to give Martinu's 
new symphony quite the proper 
climate for its first performance. 
I find it difficult indeed to ap- 
praise his Fantaisies Symphoni- 
ques on one hearing, far more so 
than anything I have heard in 
quite a while. The reason seems 
to be that the two outer move- 
ments of the three not only rep- 
resent Martinu in a new phase 
but are lacking in essential con- 
trast; in retrospect I am at a 
loss to recall how they differed 
since both consisted of contrast- 
ed fast and slow sections ol 
similar materials and both con- 
tained the musical elements that 
can only be described as Mar- 
inuesque. 
vorhete elements, which suggest 
their origin in the pastoral reflec- 
tions of Smetana, recall the 
sounds and scenes. of the coun- 
tryside. The opening bars them- 
selves set an atmosphere of re- 
moteness, of rural nostalgia in, 
the distant, muted trumpets, the, 
murmuring of the flutes, the, 
shimmering of the strings. This| 
presently culminates in a mo 
section filled with sudden ra" 
often violent sound effects, an 
thereafter, with occasional <r 
collections of the pastoral quali- 
ties, it is 1 gro and even 
ic in character. 
gg movement develops 
more comprehensibly, but re! 
kaliedescopic quality returns in 
the last movement to fully justify] 
the title of the work. It is cer-' 
tainly filled with fancies, some 


of them of a remarkable eftect 


: wer. Alay . /-o  Y~ 
a MARTING'S NEW PHASE, 
here is a return, or at least a 
backward look, to impressionism 
but impressionism clothed in a 
highly dissonant idiom. His work, 
heretofore, has been marked by 
its great linear strength, its re- 
lentless forward movement, 1ts 
clean and spare counterpoint. 
The Fantaisies Symphonique, 
however, represents a quite. dif-' 
ferent approach aside from the. 
unmistakably hand of the com-. 
poser in everything. It 1s a dif- 
ference in form as well as musi~ 
cal language, too; an “episodic 
quality in Martinu, whose devel- 
opment of form and structure 





has always been so firm and pre- 
cise, is a novel departure. But I 
find myself. on unsure ground 
now, for I retain little but a gen- 
eral impression of the work after 
but one hearing. It is on the 
whole a good impression (it may 
be said it made a good impression 
on the audience as well), but I 
would like to hear it when pro- 
igrammea On.a lésSwearying pro- 
gram than this one was, 

The combination of Robert 
Casadesus, Charles Munch and 
the Boston Symphony in Beeth- 
oven’s “‘Emperor”’ was not less} 
than a towering blend of musi- 
clanship and tonal beauty. Mr. 
\Casadesus, whose’ technical at-| 


|tainment supports a musical 
| -OUTIS1P ysouljN Vy} Jo }UIOD MATA 
‘tion, played the work with fire in 
his eye but poetry in his heart; 
he never forced or belabored the 
‘Concerto but sought out all its 
lyrical qualities while encom- 
passing all its outbursts. Mr, 
peunen in the meantime provided 
an equally distinguished orches- 
tral accompaniment to make it 
‘all a highly rewarding perform- 
lance from the very outset. 

| Mr. Munch also distinguished 
‘himself in the Schumann, a work 
lof such uneven quality and, in 
isections, of such orchestral in- 
eptitude, that it requires infin- 
itely more art in the perform- 
ance than meets the casual ear. 
He, however, knows its every 
whim, its every treachery, and 
he conveys it with a romantic 
fervor that carries it quite away. 
The program opened with Mous- 
sorgsky’s Prelude to “Khovans-: 
tchina,”’ a very beautiful thing 
but adding, in the long run, to 
the too-muchness of the whole 
program. The orchestra is on 
tour next week, returning on Jan. 
21 to do the complete “Daphnis| 
and Chloe” of Ravel and Beeth- 
oven’s “Pastoral.” 


mee 


Casadesus Piano Soloist In 
Beethoven Concerto No. 5 


By Harold ‘Rogers 


Bohuslav Martinu gave us a| 
symphonic adventure yesterday | 
afternoon. It was his Symphony | 
No. 6, titled “Fantaisies Sym-| 
phoniques,” and it was the first. | 
performance anywhere, He com-_ 
posed it at the suggestion of. 
Charles Munch for the 75th an- 
niversary of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra (coming up| 
next season). It is the first of | 
15 pieces commissioned for the. 
'event, and it is dedicated to Mr. | 
‘Munch and the Boston Sym-' 
‘phony. | 
| This three-movement work is | 
/a symphonic adventure because | 
‘it boldly explores the way into | 
‘areas of fantastic orchestral | 
| Sounds or timbres. It picks up | 
where Bartok left off in his 
Concerto for Orchestra. It con- | 
 stantly provides the ear with. 
‘fascinating material, some of | 
iwhich seems to be related 
‘formally, some of which does | 
'not. | 
| Hardly has an effect been. 
|established before another takes | 
‘its place. One might think the | 
symphony fragmentary, but it. 
‘isn’t. Through some mysterious | 
‘artistic process (often unex- 
plainable by composers them- 
selves) the fragments draw to- 
gether into an organic whole. 

The opening Lento begins like 
‘the swarming of thousands of 
insects, not unlike many of the. 
exciting tremolo effects to be 
‘found in some of the Bartok | 
quartets, These cloudy sounds. 
i'then become clear until a virile | 
‘melody sings forth. The Lento | 
ae be to an Allegro, in which 


we hear a_ grotesque march. 
among many other things, and | 
'then it goes back to the Lento 
_and the insects again. 


| ae ae 


_ The harmony is mostly dia-. 

‘tonic, though occasionally we 

hear a discreet bit of bitonality. 
It is neither cacophonous nor. 


‘atonal, however much it may 
sound as such to the conserva- 
|tive ear. As a matter of fact, 
it is not articulated in any new 
and forbidding idiom. Martint 
‘simply uses familiar materials 
In unusual ways, thus gaining a 
sense of originality. 

We find the insects again, 


briefly, in the middle Allegro, all | 
rhythmic dance to a 


doing a 
| bright 
ment. 
ever-changing episodes we hear 
a joyous melody, 


percussion accompani- 


Lento, the mood becomes more 
\Introspective in something of a 


poetic nocturne, Then the tempo. 
' changes to Allegro, the music be- | 


comes tense, anxious, relaxin, 
at last into contemplation. and 
concluding in an_e affirmative 
finale, 

The resulting applause was 
not large, but it had a certain 
urgency in it that indicated that 
it was more than just polite, that 
it contained some genuine en- 
thusiasm, We shall indeed be 
fortunate if the next 14 of these 
commissioned works are of the 


Same high quality and imagina-_| 


tion, Martini completed this 
work in Paris in 1953. 


Fee Scie 


Mr. Munch has proved, more 
often than not, that he is a good 
program builder. There are al- 
ways those times, of course, 
when a program that looks good 
on paper turns out to be any- 
thing but good when turned into 


sound. There are unpredictables | 


that even masters cannot fore- 
see, certain musical elements 
that would rather fight than fuse. 
But Mr. Munch does not often 
err, and the Symphony Hail 
program this week is an exce]- 
lent example of variety and bal- 
ance. He opened with the moody 
but hauntingly beautiful Over- 
ture to -Moussorgsky’s “Kho- 
vanstchina.” He continued with 
a warm reading of the Schumann 
Fourth Symphony, infused with 
sunny sentiment or tender sad- 
ness, And after the Martina we 
were given an incomparable con- | 
certo, played by an incomparable 
artist. ON 7y~ “Ot 
Robert Casadesus is one of 
the few pianists who can make 
a concerto something more than 


Somewhere among the 


In the last. 
movement, which opens with a. 


just a display piece for tech- 
nique and dynamics. There are 
some concertos, of course, that 
were not intended to do any- 
thing more than show off the 
artist, and it would be foolish 
for a soloist to inject a tmusica] 
meaning not placed there by 
the composer, 

But this is not true of the 
Beethoven piano  concertos— 


especially the Fourth and often 
in the Fifth, the “Emperor,” 
found on this week’s program, 
Whenever Beethoven gave Mr, 
Casadesus an Opportunity for 
penetrating introspection, Mr, 
Casadesus was equal to the de- 
mand. Any lesser pianist must 
skip over the poetry for the 
pyrotechnics, 

It was a superlative perform- 
ance, both from the standpoint 
of Mr. Munch’s orchestra and 
from that of the soloist. It was 
an eminently satisfying con- 
clusion to an adventurous after= 
noon, 
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po d’ allegro; 


pressions on arriving in the country: 


Ppo 


Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 
ry folk: Allegro; in tem 


Tempest: Allegro 
Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 


.Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet in One Act 


Introduction et Danse religieuse 
INTERMISSION 
.Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 22, at 8:30 o’clock 


Twelfth Program 


(First complete performance at these concerts) 


Allegro ma non tro 
Thunderstorm; 


IV. Shepherd’s Song: 
Allegretto 


Jolly gathering of count 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse générale 
Awakening of serene im 


Nocturne — Interlude — Danse guerriére — 


I 
II. 
IIT. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS AND ALUMNI CHORUS 
Directed by Robert SHAW, in association with LoRNA CooKE DE VARON 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 21, at 2:15 0’clock 


BEETHOVEN. . 
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DAPHNIS ET CHLOE ~— Batuet IN ONE Act 


By Maurice RAVEL 
Born at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrénées, March 7, 1875; died in Paris, December 28, 1937 


The ballet Daphnis et Chloé was completed in 1911*, and first produced June 
8, 1912 by Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, at the Chdtelet in Paris, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. Of the two orchestral suites drawn from the ballet, the second had 


its first Boston performance at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
December 14, 1917 (Dr. Karl Muck conducting) . 


The ballet, complete as here performed, calls for the following instruments: 
3 flutes, alto flute and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets, E-flat 
clarinet and bass clarinet, 8 bassoons and contra-bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets> 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass drum, 2g side drums, cymbals, antique cymbals, 
triangle, tambourine, tam-tam, castanets, celesta, glockenspiel, wind machine, 2 
harps and strings. There is a wordless mixed chorus. 


I N HIs autobiographical sketch of 1928, Ravel described his Daphnis 

et Chloé as “a choreographic symphony in three parts, commis- 
sioned from me by the director of the company of the Ballet Russe: 
M. Serge de Diaghileff. The plot was by Michel Fokine, at that time 


* This according to Serge Lifar, who was a dancer in the Ballet Russe at that time.—“‘La 
Revue Musicale,” December, 1938. 


choreographer of the celebrated troupe. My intention in writing it 
was to compose a vast musical fresco, less scrupulous as to archaism 
than faithful to the Greece of my dreams, which inclined readily 
enough to what French artists of the late eighteenth century have 
imagined and depicted. 

“The work is constructed symphonically according to a strict 
tonal plan by the method of a few motifs, the development of which 
achieves a symphonic homogeneity of style. | 

“Sketched in 1907, Daphnis was several times subjected to revision 
— notably the finale.” 

There were late revisions. If Ravel’s date of 19077 is indeed correct, 
“Daphnis et Chloé” was five years in the making and must indeed 
have many times been “remis sur le métier,’ as Ravel expressed it, 


before the perfectionist was sufficiently content with his handiwork 
to release it for dancing and for printing. 


t The date is surprising. Diaghileff’s Ballet had its first Paris season in 1909; 1909, and 
sometimes 1910, are given as that in which Ravel began “Daphnis et Chloé.” Roland-Manuel 
thinks that Ravel made a “mistake of two years” in naming 1907, which again is surprising, 
since Roland-Manuel originally wrote the autobiographical sketch at Ravel’s dictation. In 
1907 Diaghileff was in Paris and probably had met Ravel, but there was no plan as yet for 
a ballet season in Paris. It is, of course, possible that Ravel’s first sketches for “Daphnie et 


Chloé” were purely symphonic in intent a fact he might not have been quick 
, to 
the vicissitudes of the piece in the theatre. ve 
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The choreography is taken directly from the book of the same 
name by Longus, the writer of ancient Greece of unknown date. It 
is the oldest of countless tales of the love thwarted by circumstance, 
and the final union of a shepherd and shepherdess.* ‘The two suites 
familiar to concert audiences consist of the second and third parts 
of the ballet. Between them is an episode in which Chloe, a captive, 
her hands bound, tries to escape. 

The opening scene of the ballet is a meadow on the edge of a 
sacred grove, hills seen in the distance. At the right is a grotto, guarded 
by the sculptured likeness of three nymphs. A great rock ‘at the left 
rear suggests the god Pan. It is a clear afternoon of spring. Young 
men and girls enter, bearing baskets with offerings for the nymphs. 
There follows a graceful and stately religious dance, the chorus join- 
ing. Daphnis appears, preceded by his flock. Young girls surround 
Daphnis and dance (in 7/4 rhythm). Chloe appears and is drawn 
into the dance. Dorcon, a grotesque figure, and Daphnis, the hand- 
some shepherd, are rivals for Chloe. The two perform a dance in 
turn, but Dorcon’s dance is received with derision and the dance of 
Daphnis with general approval. After the dance (gracieuse et légére) , 


* For quotations from Longus’ Daphnis et Chloé, see page 548. 


pirates burst upon the scene and carry off Chloe. Daphnis enters, 
finds a sandal that she has dropped and prays to the nymphs for her 
safety. ‘The three sculptured nymphs come to life, descend and perform 
a dance (lente et mysterieuse). All pay homage at the altar of Pan. 

The second scene, which comprises the first concert suite, shows the 
camp of the pirates by the sea. A trireme is seen in the distance. 
The pirates enter, carrying torches and booty. There follows the war- 
like dance (danse guerriére). 

The episode which follows becomes a connecting point between 
the two orchestral suites. Chloe is brought in, her hands tied. She 
performs a danse suppliante and tries to escape, but is prevented. 
Satyrs, emissaries of Pan, surround the pirates. The god himself ap- 
pears and the pirates flee in terror, leaving Chloe. 

In the third part of the ballet (which is the second suite) the scene 
is that of the beginning. It is night. Daphnis, mourning Chloe, is 
still prostrate. As the light of dawn gradually fills the scene, shepherds 
enter, seeking Daphnis and Chloe. They find Daphnis and wake him; 
Chloe enters and the lovers embrace. Chloe, beloved of the gods, has 
been saved by the intervention of Pan. Daphnis and Chloe reénact 
the story of Pan and Syrinx, the nymph who, according to the legend, 
successfully evaded the god’s pursuit, whereupon he broke off reeds 
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PO ene. 


from the thicket into which she had disappeared and fashioned what 
was to become the traditional ancestor to the flute. The others join 
in the dance, which becomes wild and bacchanalian. Chloe falls into 
the arms of Daphnis. The ballet ends in a joyous tumult. 


v4 


Diaghileff, deflecting the principal creative musicians of the day 
(Stravinsky, Strauss, Debussy) to his purposes, could not quite 
make ballet composers out of them, and the same may be said of 
Ravel. Nijinsky and Karsavina danced the title parts in the original 
production. The scenario was by Fokine; the designer of scenery 
and costumes was Léon Bakst. An indifferent success was reported, 
attributable in part to a gathering storm of dissension between 
Fokine and Diaghileff. There was considerable dissension within 
the Ballet Russe at the time. Disagreement seems to have centered 
on the problem of a danced presentation of subjects from Ancient 
Greece, Nijinsky, even while miming the character of Daphnis, was 
executing, according to novel ideas of his own, “L’Apres-Midi d’un 
Faune.” It can be well imagined that, in the presentation of 
“Daphnis et Chloé,” Nijinsky and Fokine found it hard to work 
together. One can further surmise, from Ravel’s later allusion to 
“the Greece of his dreams,” a “late eighteenth century” Greece 


would not have contributed toward single-mindedness in the re- 


hearsals of “Daphnis.” Those rehearsals were many and extended 
to the very morning of the first performance. They took place, 
according to Serge Lifar, “‘under a storm cloud. The corps de ballet 
ran afoul of the 5-4 rhythm in the finale, and counted it out by 
repeating the syllables ‘Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff,’ ‘Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-leff.’ ”’ When 
the season ended, there duly followed the break between Fokine and 
Diaghileff. As for the music itself, it has found fitful usefulness in the 
theatre, but enjoys a lusty survival in the concert hall. 


Cr KAY 














ENTR’ACTE 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE— ‘A PERPETUALL OBLATION 
TO LOVE” 





I’ 1657 there was published the English translation by George 
Thornley of the pastoral tale attributed to the ancient Greek 
sophist, Longus, who may have lived in the second, third or fourth 
century A.D. The first version of Daphnis and Chloe to appear in 
print was a French translation by Amyot, which was published in 


1559. The first English translation was made by Angell Dave, printed ° 


in 1587. The translation by George Thornley is in current print. 
Thornley, in a preface “to the criticall reader,” commends the author 
as “a most sweet and pleasant writer,’ and calls the tale “a Per- 
petuall Oblation to Love; An Everlasting Anathema, Sacred to Pan, 
and the Nymphs; and, A Delightful Possession even for all.” 

The place of the story is Mitylene, on the Island of Lesbos. Two 
children have been left “exposed” by their parents and have been 
found and brought up by shepherd families. Excerpts from Thorn- 
ley’s translation are here quoted (chosen with discretion, for Longus 
tells without restraint of the ways and delights of innocent love). 


“These Infants grew up apace, and still their beauty appeared too 
excellent to suit with rusticks, or derive at all from Clowns. And 
Daphnis now is fifteen, and Chloe younger two years. .. . | 

“And now this pretty pair of young Shepherds, are as jocund in 
themselves as if they had got some great Empire, while they sit looking 
over their goodly flocks; and with more than usual kindnesse, treated 
both the Sheep and Goats. For Chloe thankfully referred her preser- 
vation to a Sheep: and Daphnis had not forgot to acknowledge his 
to a Goat. ... : 

“It was the beginning of Spring, and all the flowers of the Launs, 
Meadowes, Valleyes, and Hills, were now blowing; all was fresh, and 
green, and odorous. The Bee’s humming from the flowers, the Bird’s 
warbling from the groves, the Lamb’s skipping on the hills, were 
pleasant to the ear, and eye. And now when such a fragrancy had 
filled those blest and happy fields, both the old men and the young, 
would imitate the pleasant things they heard, and saw; and hearing 
how the birds did chant it, they began to carroll too; and seeing how 
the Lambs skipt, tript their light and nimble measures; then to 
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emulate the Bees, they fall to cull the fairest flowers. Some of which 
in toysome sport they cast in one anothers bosoms, and of some 
plaited Garlands for the Nymphs. And always keeping near together, 
had, and did all things in common: for Daphnis often gathered in 
the straggling sheep; and Chloe often drove the bolder ventrous 
Goats from the crags, and precipices; and sometimes to one of them, 
the care of both the flocks was left, while the other did intend some 
pretty knack, or Toysome play. 

“For all their sport, were sports of children, and of Shepherds. 
Chloe scudding up and down, and here and there picking up the 
windlestrawes; would make in plats, a Trap to catch a Grasshopper; 
and be so wholly bent on that, that she was carelesse of her flocks. 
Daphnis on the other side, having cut the slender reeds, and bored the 
quils, or intervals between the joynts and with his soft wax joyned 
and fitted one to another; took no care but to practise, or devise some 
tune, even from morning, to the twilight. Their wine, and their milk, 
and whatever was brought from home to the fields, they had still in 
common. And a man might sooner see all the Cattel separate from one 
another, then he should Chloe and Daphnis, asunder. 

“He taught her to play on the pipe, and always when she began 
to blow, would catch the pipe away from her lips, and run it pres- 


ently o’re with his: he seemed to teach her when she was out, but 
with that specious pretext, by the pipe, he kist Chloe... . 

“But it happened that in an Agonie that one kisse had cast him 
into, he fell to mutter with himself, such fancies as these. Wither, in 
the name of the Nymphs will that kisse of Chloe drive me? Her 
lips are softer than Roses, and sweeter than the honeycombs of the 
Launs, and Meadowes; but her kisse stings like a Bee. I have often 
kist the young kids; I have kist a pretty whippet, the whelp of 
Melampo; and that Calf which Dorco gave me; but this kisse is a 
new thing. My heart leaps up to my lips; my spirit sparckles, and 
my soul melts; and yet I am mad to kisse her again. Oh what a mis- 
chievous Victory is this! Oh what a disease, whose name I know not! 
Did Chloe take poyson before she kist me? How then is she not dead? 
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wine, they had various discourses and chats among them; how bravely 
in their youth they had administered the pasturing of their flocks 
and herds; how in their time they had escaped many invasions, and 
inroads of Pyrats and Theeves; here one bragged, that he had killed 
the hugest Wolf that ever came upon the fields; there another that 
he had bin second to Pan alone in the skill and art of piping. And 
this was the crack of Philetas. And therefore Daphnis and Chloe used 
all manner of supplications to him, that he would communicate with 
them that Art of piping, and play upon the pipe at the feast of that 
god, whom he knew to delight so much in the Pipe. Philetas promised 
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to do it, although he excused himself by the short breath of his old 
age, and so took Daphnis his Pipe. But that being too little for so 
great an Art, as being made to be inspired by the mouth of a boy, he 
sent his Son Tityrus for his own, the Cottage lying distant from thence 
but ten furlongs. Tityrus flinging off his jacket ran naked, swift as a 
Hind. But Lamo had promised to tell them that Tale of the Pipe, 
which a Sicilian hired by him for a Goat and a Pipe, had sung to him. 
This Pipe, ‘That Organ which you see, was heretofore no Organ, but 
a very fair Maid, who had a sweet and musical voice. She fed Goats, 
played together with the Nymphs, and sang as now. Pan, while she in 
this manner was tending her Goats, playing and singing; came to her, 
and endeavoured to persuade her to what he desired, and promised 
her that he would make all her Goats bring forth twins every year. 

But she disdained and derided his Love, and denyed to take him to 

be her Sweetheart, who was neither perfect man, nor perfect Goat. 

Pan follows her with violence, and thinks to force her; Syrinx fled 

Pan, and his force. Being now a weary with her flight, she shot herself 
into a Grove of reeds, sunk in the Fen, and disappeared. Pan for 
anger cut up the reeds; and finding not the Maid there, and then 
reflecting upon what had happened, invented this Organ, and joyned 
together imparil, or unequal quils, because their Love was so imparil. 
So she who than was a fair Maid, is now become a Musical Pipe. 
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“Lamo had now done his Tale, and Philetas praised him for it, as 
one that had told them a Story far sweeter than any Song: when 
Tityrus came in, and brought his Father’s Pipe, a large Organ, and 
made up a great quils; and where it was joyned together with wax, 
there too it was set, and varied with brasse. Insomuch, that one would 
have thought, that this had bin that very Pipe which Pan the inventor 
made first. 

“When therefore Philetas was got up, and had set himself upright 
on a bench, first he tryed the quils whether they sounded clear and 
sweet; then finding never a Cane was stopt, he played a loud and 
lusty tune. One would not have thought that he had heard but one 
Pipe, the Sound was so high, the consort so full. But by little and 
little remitting that vehemence, he changed it to a softer and sweeter 
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"How sweetly sing the Nightingales, while my pipe hangs on yonder 
pine? How wantonly the Kids skip, and I lie still upon the ground? 
How sweetly do the flowers grow, and I neglect to make garlands? 
So it is, the Violet, Hyacinth, and the Cowslips flourish; but alas, 
Daphnis, Daphnis withers! And will it come at length to this, that 
Dorco shall appear hereafter handsomer than I to Chloe? These 
Passions and Complaints the good Daphnis felt, and murmured to 
himself, as now first beginning to taste of the works and language 
of Love... . 


“Then, as old men use to do, when they are a little whittled with 
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tone; and playing with all the dexterousnesse of the art of Musick, he 
showed upon the Pipe, what Notes were fit for the herds of Cowes and 
Oxen, what agreed with the flocks of Goats, what were pleasing to 
the sheep. The tones for the sheep were soft and sweet, those of the 
herds were vehement; and for the Goats, were sharp and shrill. In 
summe, that single Pipe of his exprest even all the Shepherds pipes. 
Therefore the rest in deep silence sate still, delighted and charmed 
with that Musick.” 

The peaceful life of the young and uninstructed lovers suffered 
interruptions and tribulations at the hands of predatory “‘pyrats and 
theeves,” or importunate rivals for Chloe. But the nymphs, handmaids 
of the God Pan, intervened to protect the favored pair. At last, with 
every rustic ceremony, they were united in marriage. “And Chloe 
then first knew,” so concludes the story, “that those things that were 
done in the Wood, were only the sweetest Sports of Shepherds.” 
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: most are students. Their sched- 
ules are wildly diverse; bape oe 
hgh healed ’ tee examinations, vacations an | 
ee ecennls, pow rage yesiel sorts of considerations in arrang- 
“Sie oon, ru: 1, an ema - 
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forces got one of the ovations of out the orchestra. As it happened 
the season the letter writers are this season, most of the large 
clearly in a hilarious minority and choral works did fall into the first 
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ing away at a lost cause half of the season. Yet in every 
ay re bt + a ee instance what they did was a 
cause, too, and in masterwork of ‘the first category 


pretty conceited one. The and in every instance they were) 

after all, was the _ first joyously received. | 

_ instrument and, in its _.Qnly yesterday was there even 

reatest estate, the most beauti- ‘a moment’s suggestion of a choral 

gi. It has always been recognized superfluity, and this only in the 

‘by composers, all of whom, al- first two sections of Ravel’s 

sst to a man, -have chosen it _Daphnis and Chloe.” These -sec- 

th—for the expression of their of a color; spun out, atmospheric 

st exalted inspirations. The ex- but not vivid, prolix, even repeti- 

esof this are endless and tive. The chorus is.employed as an 

sus from he geeks to Stra- instrument and a Vink sensitive 

insky, from Bach to Honegger. one, now enhancing the mood with 

"Indeed, the addition of instru- syllables, again reinforcing the ac- 

mental ensembles to choral groups tion with wordless outcries, Though 

yas a fairly late development in it never seems really superfluous, 
dae cenduries. the fact is the music can get a] 
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formance of it such as Mr. Munch 
has never. given before, the effect 
was absolutely stunning, the or- 
chestra demonstrating an almost 
unbelievable virtuosity while the 
chorus, singing as an integrated 
whole rather than in sections, ‘was 


matchless in its technic, its tonal. 
quality and its responsiveness, _ 

Were ‘“‘Daphnis’” to end at 
the ‘‘Danse guerriere’’ it woulc 
not, I am afraid, leave too much 
of an impression as a work in- 
volving a chorus. But it does not, 
for Ravel goes on to precipitate 
the whole in one of the great 
climaxes in all music, and the 
effect is overwhelming. I can’t! 
speak too highly of the combined 
choruses of the Conservatory or 
of their directors for this occasion, 
Robert Shaw and Lorna Cook 
DeVaron. 

Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ S ym- 
phony, one of the most winning 
of all symphonies, brought a ray 
of summer into the harshness of 
the season. It is always a joy to 
hear this, the least square-cut of 
all Beethoven symphonies, though 
it may be said there was little 
of the pastoral in the first move- 
ment in Mr. Munch's tense reading| 
of it. I felt it needed a broader, 
‘warmer and more leisurely way, 
but with the second movement, Mr. 
Munch seemed more in the vein 
and the work came to a happy 

conclusion. 

Pierre Monteux appears again as | 
guest conductor next week, his pro- 
gram offering works by Schumann,! 
Sessions, and Stravinsky with Ro- 
man Totenberg as violin soloist in 
the Szymanowski concerto. 


By TUCKER KEISER — 
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' Chloe,” received a stunning per- | 
formance yesterday afternoon, 


The Boston Symphony and the. 


New. England Conservatory 
Chorus and Alumni Chorus re: 


_ sponded magnificently to. the ine 
_spired direction of Charle s 


This was the first time that 
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which Ravel had extracted for 
purely concert purposes, are 
well known, The music is about. 
o0 minutes long and contains 
Passages which, divorced fron 
Stage action, seem pointless 
drawn: out. Ravel knowingly 
chose the meatier parts of the 
ballet for his Suite. 
| _ However, it was good to hear 
all of the music for once, if for 
no other. reason than to discover 
that we miss little in the 
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shorter excerpts. And_ it was 


_ thrilling to hear the musi¢ 
_ Played with imagination, poetry, 
and animation. Tonally, the or» 
chestra has never sounded more 
beautiful since Mr. Munch be= 
came its conductor, playing with | 
sensuous richness in the Noc-’ 
turne and Lever du Jour and 
glittering brilliance in- the 
Danse guerriere and Danse gen- » 
erale, MO$P-(—agd-sy 
Ravel employs a_ wordless 
chorus throughout the ballet as 
an orchestral choir. The tone 
color of the singers, trained to 
perfection by Robert Shaw anc 
Lorna Cooke DeVaron, was 
ravishing. Mr. Shaw achieved an 
incredible blend by arranging 
the singers in double quartets. 
rather than by groups of similar 
voices, | ig ae 
‘Interestingly enough, Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted the 
world premiere of the ballet in 
Paris in 1912, was in the audi- 
ence yesterday. | vo 
Beethoven’s “Pastorale” Sym-: 
phony, on the other hand wag 
something. less than inspired, 
lacking that leisurely expan- 
Siveness so necessary to the 
mood of the music. Mr. Munch’s, 
storm sequence was more a re+ 


. creation of Hurricane Carol 


than Beethoven's pleasant little 


_ thunderstorm. | 


“Daphnis and Chloe” will be 


+ broadcast over NBC tonight at 
.. 8:30 p. m., ; ‘e 
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tone; and playing with all the dexterousnesse of the art of Musick, he 
showed upon the Pipe, what Notes were fit for the herds of Cowes and 
Oxen, what agreed with the flocks of Goats, what were pleasing to 
the sheep. The tones for the sheep were soft and sweet, those of the 
herds were vehement; and for the Goats, were sharp and shrill. In 
summe, that single Pipe of his exprest even all the Shepherds pipes. 
Therefore the rest in deep silence sate still, delighted and charmed 


with that Musick.’ 


The peaceful life of the young and uninstructed lovers suffered 
interruptions and tribulations at the hands of predatory “pyrats and 
theeves,” or importunate rivals for Chloe. But the nymphs, handmaids 
of the God Pan, intervened to protect the favored pair. At last, with 
every rustic ceremony, they were united in marriage. “And Chloe 
then first knew,” so concludes the story, “that those things that were 


done in the Wood, were only the sweetest Sports of Shepherds.” 


Symphony Concert 

oston Symphony _ orchestra, 
chacles Rraneh conducting, gave the 
12th program of the 74th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afterngon. 
The orchestra was assisted by the_N. E. 
Conservatory Chorus and Alumni Chorus 
directed by Robert Shaw and Lorn 


DeVaron. The, program: 
“Daphnis and Chloe nae emkess . Ravel 
Symphony No, 6 in F, Op. Beethoven 





OBVIOUSLY UNDAUNTED by a 
letter or two in this newspaper 
rebuking him for programming too 
much choral music, Charles Munch 
did Ravel’s complete ballet.music 
to “Daphnis and Chloe’ yester- 
day afternoon, chorus and all, and 
to judge by the fact he and his 
forces got one of the ovations of 
the season the letter writers are 
‘clearly in a hilarious minority and 
‘are pecking away at a lost cause 
as well. per. (-2a°sS” | 

It is a lost cause, too, and in 
fact a pretty conceited one. The 
voice, after all, was the first 
musical instrument and, in its 
greatest estate, the most beauti- 
ful. It has always been recognized 
so by composers, all of whom, al- 
‘most to a man, have chosen it 
either in solo or in chorus—usual- 
ly both—for the expression of their 
most exalted inspirations. The ex- 

amples of this are endless and 
obvious from Praetorius to Stra- 
vinsky, from Bach to Honegger. 
| Indeed, the addition of instru- 

mental ensembles to choral groups 
was a fairly late development in 
music; for centuries instruments 
were considered entirely ton vul- 
‘gar to be played in church and are 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


still banned im some. So there 
need hardly be any concern as to 
the enduring status of choral 
‘music or, for that matter, as to 
‘the acceptance of it by audiences 
ianywhere, especially Boston. 
| Does Mr. Munch do too much? 
‘I think not. There are things to 
be considered in programming the 
masterworks involving choral sup- 
port. The first, of course, is the 
availability of a choral group. All 
‘of them locally are amateurs and 
‘most are students. Their sched- 
ules are wildly diverse; there are 
lexaminations, vacations and all 
por of considerations in arrang- 
| 
ing for rehearsals with and with- 
out the orchestra. As it happened 
this season, most of the large 
choral works did fall into the first 
half of the season. Yet in every 
instance what they did was a 
masterwork of the first category’ 
and in every instance they were’ 
joyously received. : 
Only yesterday was there even 
a Moment’s suggestion of a choral 
superfluity, and this only in the 
first two sections of Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” These sec- 
tions are, all in all, pretty much 
of a color; spun out, atmospheric ; 
but not vivid, prolix, even repeti- 
tive. The chorus is employed as an! 
instrument and a very sensitive. 
one, now enhancing the mood with| 
syllables, again reinforcing the ac-| 
tion with wordless outcries, Though| 
it never seems really superfluous, 
the fact is the music can get along 
quite well without it, but this part 
|of it cannot quite get along with-| 
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out the bailet itself. 

When it all culminates in the 
much more familiar second suite, 
however, a section synthesizing all 
the fragments that have gone be- 
fore in chorus and orchestra, it 
all comes alive. Here, in a per- 
formance of it such as Mr. Munch 
has never given before, the effect 
was absolutely stunning, the or- 
chestra demonstrating an almost 
unbelievable virtuosity while the 
chorus, singing as an integrated 
_ whole rather than in sections, was 
matchless in its technic, its tonal. 
quality and its responsiveness. 

Were ‘‘Daphnis’” to end at 
the ‘‘Danse guerriere’”’ it woulc 
not, I am afraid, leave too much 
of an impression as a work in- 
volving a chorus. But it does not. 
for Ravel goes on to precipitate 
the whole in one of the great 
climaxes in all music, and the 
effect is overwhelming, I can’t, 
speak too highly of the combined |! 
choruses of the Conservatory or! 
of their directors for this occasion, | 
Robert Shaw and Lorna Cook’! 
DeVaron. 

Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Sym-! 
phony, one of the most winning) 
of all symphonies, brought a ray| 
of summer into the harshness of) 
the season. It is always a joy to 
hear this, the least square-cut of 
all Beethoven Symphonies, though 
it may be said there was little 
of the pastoral in the first move- 
ment in Mr. Munch’s tense reading 
of it. I felt it needed a broader, 
warmer and more leisurely way, 
but with the second movement, Mr. 
Munch seemed more in the vein 
and the work came to a happy 
conclusion. 

Pierre Monteux appears again as 
guest conductor next week, his pro- 
gram offering works by Schumann, | 
Sessions, and Stravinsky with Ro- 
man Totenberg as violin soloist in 
the Szymanowski concerto. 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Ravel’s_ ballet, “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” received a stunning per- 
formance yesterday afternoon. 
The Boston Symphony and the 
New England Conservatory 
Chorus and Alumni Chorus re- 
sponded magnificently to the in- 
spired direction of Charles 
Munch. 

This was the first time that 


the entire score had ever been 
performed at the Boston Sym- 
Phony — concerts, though the 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe” Suites Nos, 
1 and 2, sections of the ballet 
Which Ravel had extracted for 
purely concert Purposes, are 
well known. The music is about 
20 minutes long and contains 
passages which, divorced from 
Stage action, seem pointlessly 
drawn out. Ravel knowingly 
chose the meatier parts of the 
ballet for his Suites. 

However, it was good to hear 
all of the music for once, if for 
no other reason than to discover 
that we miss little in the 
shorter excerpts. And _ it was 
thrilling to hear the music 
played with imagination, poetry, 
and animation. Tonally, the or- 
chestra has never sounded more 
beautiful since Mr. Munch be- 
came its conductor, playing with 
sensuous richness in the Noc- 
turne and Lever du Jour and 
glittering brilliance in the 
Danse guerriere and Danse gen- 
erale. WO$3 ~~ (—aQ~s 

Ravel employs a wordless 
chorus throughout the ballet as 
an orchestral choir. The tone 
color of the singers, trained to 
perfection by Robert Shaw and 
Lorna Cooke DeVaron, was 
ravishing. Mr. Shaw achieved an 
incredible blend by arranging 
the singers in double quartets 
rather than by groups of similar 
voices, 

Interestingly enough, Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted the 
world premiere of the ballet in 
Paris in 1912, was in the audi- 
é€nce yesterday. 

Beethoven’s “Pastorale” Sym- 
phony, on the other hand was 
something less than _ inspired, 
lacking that leisurely expan- 
Siveness so necessary to the 
mood of the music. Mr. Munch’s 
storm sequence was more a re- 
creation of Hurricane Carol 
than Beethoven’s pleasant little 
thunderstorm. 

“Daphnis and Chloe” will be 
broadcast over NBC tonight at 


.. 8:50 p. m, 





Munch Conducts Entire | 
Ravel ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ 


Twelfth program in the Friday after-— 
noon-—Saturday evening series by the 
Boston Symphony Orche 

h music director, pho 
all. el: » “Daphnis et Chloe 
(first co ete erformance at these 


orna 
aron); Beethoven: “Pas- 
toral’’ Symphony, r 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Although the whole of Ravel's 
“Daphnis et Chloe” is too long 
without stage action, its recording 
possiblities and probabilities are 
evident. On the other hand, if 
you have sufficient curiosity, it 
is most interesting to be able to 
hear those sections which have. 
been excerpted into the two 
familiar orchestral suites, in their 


whelming, with the orchestra at 
the peak of its technical form and 
sounding sweet and electrically 
alive. The combined choruses, so 
admirably prepared, brought the 
shimmer and the reinforcement of 
mood which is a unique function 
of a large, good and carefully 
trained body of voices. It was 
significant, in the uproar of ap- 
plause which followed, that Mr. 
Shaw and Mrs. de Varon were 
singled out for applause both by 
Mr. Munch and the audience. 
There are two ways to play Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony. One 
is to cut everything down to min- 
iature and give the myriad instru- 
mental details extreme delicacy. 
That, however, is decadent style 
for Beethoven. The other way, the 
best way and the one in which Mr. 
Munch conducts the Symphony, is 
to give it suitable Beethoven heart- 


iness, exuberance and incessant 
motion, and at the same time to| 
give details due but not exagger- 


original context. There is addi- 
tional fascination in discerning the 
importance to the whole score of Tle Bence Pier 
Sian veer bs say Sitar of ‘the | Such is the way we heard it yes-| 
two ge is put in conventional ietvine Mnveryibine ok tats <8 
concert programming. | . | =| 
For Rik Caslete of reasons, ition, too, and the storm was a good, 
the Boston Symphony perform- brisk thunderstorm but not a hur-: 
ances this week make a special ‘icane. No more could be asked or 
occasion, and it should not be received of the “Pastoral” Sym- 
overlooked, either, that there can iphony. It was just right, also, in 
have been very few if any read- its bucolic simplicities and naivete 
ings of this ballet, in the theatre, aS a contrast to the sophisticated 
which could equal the distinction complexities of Ravel. 
of these. Ballet orchestras are 
neither of the calibre nor the 
numbers of the Boston Symphony. 
“Daphnis et Chloe” is a long suc- 
cession of orchestral magnificence, 
rhythmic ingenuities and wealth of 
melody, in a variety of descriptive 
‘moods from the mystic hush of) 
the beginning to erotic languors| 
and the orgiastic frenzies of the 
danse gencrale. Among the many 
ieee which composers of the 
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highést gifts have fashioned for | 
dancing, “Daphnis et Chloe” is a 
glittering and original masterpiece. 
| fo “22°55 
‘Overwhelming Performance 
' Mr. Munch is not the only con- 
ductor to have triumphed bril- 
liantly with this music, but his 
interpretation of it takes place 
among the very finest of all. It is 
not merely a matter of passion or| 
exact balancing of the often com-| 
plex sounds that Ravel conceived. 
Mr. Munch deals lovingly and with 
great pains over the scintillant de-! 
tails, but he also maintains the! 
Steady forward motion, the surge. 
of rhythm so fundamentally and 
indispensably a factor in the exe- 
cution of ballet music. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that yesterday’s performance was 
absolutely gorgeous, even over- 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
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‘ _|Schumiann’s “Rhenish” Symphony 
phony Orchestra for the we noc Ho 3, and close with the suite fro 


elie st Hee oy ym-|Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” : | . 4 
sabi ening, The program for next , : 4 T sP 

resi a sete bs song aio gl gpa. ptr gen Bere q hirteenth “Program 

day evening, and the following “Magic Flute” Overture: Sibelit ‘= 

Sunday, Jan. 30. The fourth open ‘The Swan of Tuonela”; Schu 


, mann’s “Rhenish” Symphon ; 
rehearsal will Come: on Wedn "§*13; Sessions’ Orchestral Suite tro 


, ne "Petrouchka” Sule. q | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 28, at 2:15 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 29, at 8:30 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


SCHUMANN......Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Rhenish,” Op. 97 


I. Vivace 
II. Moderato assai 
III. Allegro non troppo 
IV. § Maestoso 
‘ Vivace 


SESSIONS...............-Orchestral Suite from “The Black Maskers’”’ 


I. Dance (Stridente—sarcastico) (Leonid Andreyeff) 
II. Scene (Agitato molto) 
II. Dirge (Larghissimo) 
IV. Finale (Andante moderato un poco agitato) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


PIERRE MON TEUX will mer a 
two-week stint as guest conductor. | | 
of the Boston Symphony, begin-. INTERMISSION 
ning Tuesday. 


day evening, Feb. 2, at 7:30. | | 1 SZYMANOWSKI...................-Wiolin Concerto No. 1, Op. 35 
For Tuesday, Mr. Monteux’ pro- : Vivace assai — Andantino — Vivace assai 


gram will consist of Mozart's : ' 
Overture to “The Magic Flute;’ | (First performance at these concerts) 


Sibelius’ ‘ oe . 9 
belius’ “The Swan of Tuonela,” | | STRAVINSKY....................Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka 


with Louis Speyer as English horn | | 
| Russian Dance — Chez Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ Dance — The 


soloist; Strauss’ “Don Juan;” a ‘ 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” sand Bear and the Peasant Playing a Hand Organ — The Merchant and the Gypsies — 


phony, No. 6. The Dance of the Coachman and Grooms — The Masqueraders 
[will be 5G and gy oe ee soloist Piano Solo: BERNARD ZIGHERA 


man 


| With Whe ht oe ee 
appe at these concerts. He 
be et te in gr First Violin SOLOIST 


[Concerto by Karol 
The Szymano ROMAN TOTENBERG 
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|Monteux Symphony Guest Conductor 


Violinist Roman Totenberg in Debut. 


Pierre .Monteux will be guest|Maskers,” the play by Andreyeff. 
conductor of the Boston Sym- on pepe! r ww ro Ree 
phony Orchestra for the two com-| Oo U™ann s on ymphony, 


, No. 3, and close with the suite from 
ing weeks with fot yM-/Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka.” 
esda 


phony Hall next “evening,| The program for next Sunday, ] hir teenth ‘Pr ORT. AM 
next Friday afternoon and Satur-|Jan. 30, will consist of Mozart's 
day evening, and the following gag lute” Pte a Sibetum 
“The Swan o onela”; Schu- 
Sunday, Jan. 30. The fourth open mann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, No. 
rehearsal will come on Wednes-\3- Sessions’ Orchestral Suite from 


a Miwa fa FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuary 28, at 2:15 0’clock 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 29, at 8:30 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Rhenish,” Op. 97 


I. Vivace 
II. Moderato assai 
Ill. Allegro non troppo 
IV. { Maestoso 
V. | Vivace 


oo See ore rr re Orchestral Suite from “The Black Maskers” 


I. Dance (Stridente—sarcastico) (Leonid Andreyeff) 
II. Scene (Agitato molto) 
Ill. Dirge (Larghissimo) | 

IV. Finale (Andante moderato un poco agitato) 


MONTH First performance at these concerts) 
PIERRE MONTEUX ( perf 
two-week stint as guest conductor | 


of the Boston Symphony, begin- INTERMISSION 
ning Tuesday. 


day evening, Feb. 2, at 7:30. .7 S7YMANOWSKI Vialin Gédcerto Nov 3. Op. 9p 
eee, cena ter. BAOMUMU.SICO- ; Vivace assai — Andantino — Vivace assal 
gram will consist of Mozart’s j 

Overture to “The Magic Flute: 


Sibelius’ “The Swan of Tuonela,” STRAVINSKY Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka’”’ 
with Louis Speyer as English horn 


. _ ei ¢ 4 Russian Dance — Chez Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ Dance — The 
Inc re ong Ma Juan;” and : Bear and the Peasant Playing a Hand Organ — The Merchant and the Gypsies — 
Subse “No Oy athetique” Sym-| The Dance of the Coachman and Grooms — The Masqueraders 
Friday and Saturday the soloist | Piano Solo: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
will be Roman Totenberg, the 
violinist, who is to make his first 
appearance at these concerts. He | 
+ fe nts ay mig Boo oe First Violin | | spiders 
oncerto by Karol Szymanowski. 30 
The Szymanowski concerto is a 
written in one movement, broken 
by a virtuoso.cadenza. It is dis- 
jtinctly in the modern idiom, and 
is richly orchestrated. 
Mr. Monteux also will introduce 
to these Friday-Saturday concerts 
the Orchestral Suite by Roger 
Sessions from that composer’s In- 
| cidental Music to “The Black 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 

ari Monteux was born in Paris, April 4, 1875. He began his 

career as violist at the Opéra Comique and the Concerts Colonne. 
From 1912 he conducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, introducing such 
music as Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Le 
Rossignol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured 
the United States with the Ballet Russe in 1916-17. He conducted at 
the Paris Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux in Paris. He became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 and was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1919-24. In the ten 
years following he was a regular conductor of the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. He became 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a position from 
which he has now retired. Mr. Monteux returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, each season since, in Bos- 


ton, and at Tanglewood. He shared with Mr. Munch the concerts of 
the European tour in May, 1952, 


1953- 
He conducts as guest of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


the transcontinental tour in May, 


ORCHESTRAL SUITE FROM “THE BLACK MASKERS” 


By ROGER SESSIONS 


Born in Brooklyn, New York, December 28, 1896 


Sessions composed incidental music in seven numbers for the play by Leonid 
Andreyeff*, The Black Maskers (Chiocinya Maski), for a performance at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1923. From this music he later derived 
an orchestral suite in four movements. The Suite was published by the Cos Cob 
Press in 1932. The Suite is dedicated to Ernest Bloch. It is inscribed: ‘Cleveland, 
Ohio — Hadley, Mass. Feb—June 1923.” 

The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes, piccolo and flute in G, 2 oboes and 
English horn, 3 clarinets and E-flat clarinet and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and 
contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, Chinese 
drum, side drum, bass drum, cymbals and small cymbals, triangle, tam-tam, tam- 
bourine, xylophone, piano and strings. 


I* the published score of the Suite there is printed the following 
paragraph from “My Diary,” written by Andreyeff in 1908 a few 
months before the play appeared: 


* Leonid Nikolaevitch Andreyeff (1871-1919), writing short stories and plays from the 
beginning of the century, was befriended by Maxim Gorki with whom he was in sympathy 
during the revolutionary uprising of 1905. In the revolution of 1917, he was opposed to the 
Bolsheviki, left Russia and died in poverty in Finland. 


“Every man, as I afterward came to see and understand, was like 
that rich and distinguished gentleman who arranged a gorgeous mas- 
querade in his castle and illuminated his castle with lights; and thither 
came from far and wide strange masks, whom he welcomed with cour- 
teous greetings, though ever with the vain inquiry, ‘Who are you?’ 
And new masks arrived, ever stranger and more horrible. . . . The 
castle is the soul; the lord of the castle is man, the master of the soul: 
the strange, black maskers are the powers whose field of action is the 
soul of man, and whose mysterious nature he can never fathom.” 


The scene of the play is a luxurious reception hall in an ancient 
feudal castle. ‘The Duke Lorenzo, young, wealthy, popular, happily 
married, is receiving his guests. A troupe of figures in masks enter as 
if for the purpose of entertaining the guests and Lorenzo receives them 
with the courtesy of a hospitable lord. But they reveal loathsome 
shapes and faces. One seems to be a corpse, another a fearful beast, etc. 
He tries gaily to pass off as a joke their sinister appearance and re- 
marks, their laughter and lewd behavior. His tormentors are the mys- 
terious lurking instincts of his darker unknown self. A woman masker 
in red, encircled by a live black snake, says that she is his heart being 
strangled by a serpent of doubt. A creature of many arms and legs 
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proclaims that he is Lorenzo’s thoughts. All strike up a wild dance to 
discordant music (this comprises the first movement of Sessions’ Suite) . 
When the Duke protests the maskers answer that the music is his own. 
“We are your overlords,” they cry at last. “This castle is ours.” 

A masker at Lorenzo’s command sings a “little ballad’ which 
Lorenzo has written; a song, first soft and tender, becomes fragmen- 
tary and weird. The text begins: ‘““My soul is an enchanted castle. 
When the sun shines into the lofty windows with its golden rays it 
weaves golden dreams. When the sad moon looks into the misty win- 
dows, in its silvery beams are silvery dreams. Who laughs? Who laughs 
so tenderly at the mournful dirge?” The singer continues with words 
and music which the Duke does not recognize as his own: “and | 
lighted up my castle with lights. What has happened to my soul? The 
black shadows fled to the hills and returned yet blacker. Who sobs? 
Who groans so heavily in the black shadows of the cypresses? Who 
came to my call? And terror entered into my shining castle. What has 
happened to my soul? The lights go out in the breath of darkness. 
Who laughs so horribly at insane Lorenzo? Have pity on me, O Mon- 
arch. My soul is filled with terror. O Monarch — O Lord of the world 
—O Satan!” 

All do obeisance to Lorenzo as a “vassal of Satan” while Lorenzo 


recoils in horror. He reminds them that he is a “Knight of the Holy 
Ghost, the son of a Crusader.” This is greeted by mocking laughter 
and he is told that he is not of noble birth at all, but the result of an 
illicit union between his ‘‘saintly” mother and a stable groom. In the 
second scene Lorenzo meets his other self in the library of the castle. 
This other self is his ignominious darker nature. He draws his sword 
in disgust and slays him. But the conquering Lorenzo, the emotional 
Lorenzo, the nobleman of good will, bleeds also, for the two are 
inseparable. 

The third scene is the ballroom once more. A new horde of maskers 
has come uninvited, attracted by the light of the castle in the black 
night. The former maskers are terrified at these new apparitions 
which threaten to extinguish the lights with their bodies and over- 
whelm the castle, plunging it into darkness. (This scene becomes the 
second movement of the Suite. As a middle section the composer bor- 


rows from a song which Lorenzo hums in the first scene, a melody for 
alto flute.) 


oe 


The second act shows the castle chapel. The Duke of Lorenzo stands 
beside the bier of the Duke of Lorenzo: thus Lorenzo beholds the 
remains of his phantom double, his Slavic Doppelganger. The re- 
tainers come to view the body, revealing how he has ruined one by 
cruel indifference, another by seducing his daughter. (The “dirge” 
in the Suite was the prelude to this scene. Trumpet fanfares announce 
the death of Lorenzo from the turret of the castle. It is music of 
macabre pomp, ending with a solemn processional.) 

Lorenzo is now quite insane. He imagines that he is once more 
receiving guests. The castle is discovered to be on fire. All flee except 
Lorenzo himself. He is enveloped by the flames as he kneels praying 
“Lorenzo, Duke of Spadaro, has no serpent in his heart.” He finds 
redemption in the symbolic purity of the flames. (This scene consti- 
tutes also the finale of the Suite, which however has been considerably 
changed. It proceeds quietly, with weird figures suggestive of the 
conflagration, ending on a pure chord.) 


Ne 


A glance at the record of Roger Sessions’ career shows that he has 
composed at fairly regular intervals but slowly and with evident dis- 
crimination. He has, whether by inclination or circumstance, ventured 


usually once into each musical category: the list to date shows one 
opera, this one suite of descriptive music, a choral work, a violin 
concerto, a string quartet, a duo for violin and piano, a song, chorale 
preludes for organ. His Symphony of 1946 was a fruitful second venture. 
(Ihe work which he has agreed to compose for the 75th Anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be his Third Symphony.) The 
sum of his music to date prompts the thought that a handful of scores 
written on the basis of withholding nothing less than one’s utmost 
can be of more value to the world at large than a barrelful more 
casually produced at any bidding. Artists differ, of course — facility, 
sometimes fatal, has sometimes proved happy. Great pains have some- 
times produced music stillborn —they have at other times produced 
the noblest music of all. 

Simultaneous with the record of Sessions’ creative career is his 
teaching career. Since the earlier years of his sojourn in Europe, as- 
similative years surely, he has been active as a teacher, notably at 
Princeton University where he now holds a professorship and at the 
University of California, where he held a similar position from 1945 
to 1951. His pupils attest that he is invaluable in imparting the ways 
of his art and stimulating individual expression. He has evidently 
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found a sense of satisfaction and achievement in teaching (aside from 
its necessity, bread-and-butter wise, to almost any incorruptible com- 
poser), but he once wrote: 


“First, everything stands or falls on my music. I am first and fore- 
most a composer, and all my ideas (even about teaching) derive their 
essence from my experiences as a composer, and my first-hand knowl- 
edge of a composer’s psychology. Any value which these ideas have 
derives directly from that knowledge and is entirely illusory apart 
from it. . . . Iam not a pedagogue, and if I am a good teacher at all 
it is not because I have the patience or the energy to formulate 
principles or theories or methods of teaching, but because I have a 
fairly large amount of experience and intuition, gained from produc- 
tion, and a capacity for awareness.” 


Roger Sessions as a small boy in Connecticut where he grew up 
(in Hadley) and attended school (at Kent) was precocious mentally 
and musically. He graduated from Harvard College in 1915 at the 
age of 18. I knew him at college and was more or less swept along by 
his zeal for his gods at the time — Wagner, Strauss, Bruckner. A maga- 
zine, the Harvard Musical Review, served principally as a receptacle 
for the testing out of its editors’ opinions and soon collapsed for want 
of readers (and advertisers). Brahms was an unhonored part of 
Sessions’ cosmos at the time. His intolerance — his musical loves and 


hates — were no doubt guided by some inner urge to absorb what he 
needed. Later his idols were Franck, d’Indy and the Schola Cantorum. 
After Harvard he studied with Horatio Parker at the Yale School of 
Music. Since his gods then had become such challengers as Schoenberg 
and Stravinsky, whom he defended with loyalty to the courageous 
forefront of his art, it is to be doubted whether Professor Parker, help- 
ful as a technical adviser, could have been congenial in matters 
musical. In 1917 Sessions became a teacher at Smith College and 
thence went to Cleveland to study with Ernest Bloch, later teaching 
as his assistant at the Cleveland Institute of Music. He admits to great 
admiration for Bloch and invaluable guidance from him. When Bloch 
left the Institute as the result of a disagreement and an explosion, 
Sessions left too. From 1925 to 1933 he spent most of his time in 
Europe, profiting by the opportunity for study and creative work 
from fellowships (Guggenheim, The American Academy in Rome, 
and Carnegie). In New York he joined with Aaron Copland in the 
Copland-Sessions Concerts. He has been active in the League of 
Composers (ISCM). 

The most detailed and perceptive account of what Roger Sessions 


is and has done was written for Musical Quarterly (April, 1946) by 
Mark A. Schubart (a keen writer on things musical who was inci- 
dentally one of his pupils). “Of composers practicing their art in the 
United States today,” wrote Mr. Schubart, “few have had a more 
profound influence on the course of music here than Roger Hunt- 
ington Sessions. It has not been a spectacular influence in that it is 
not often discussed in our more fashionable salons, or written about 
extensively in our widely circulated journals. But it is a substantial 
and important influence nonetheless. For it springs directly from the 
integrity of Sessions as a composer and as a teacher. Sessions is not a 
composer's composer: his music is too free to fit such a cramped 
description. But in the validity of his actions and the breadth of his 
knowledge and experience, he is most certainly a musician’s musician.” 


His works are as follows: 


1923 Incidental Music to Andreyeff’s The Black Maskers (First performed at 
Northampton, June, 1923) 

1924 Chorale Prelude for Organ 

1926 Two Chorale Preludes for Organ 


1927 Symphony No. 1 in E minor (First performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, April 22, 1927) 
1928 Orchestral Suite from The Black Maskers (First performed by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in 1930) 
1930 Song, On the Beach at Fontana (James Joyce) 
Piano Sonata No. 1 
1935 Violin Concerto 
Four Pieces for Children, Piano Solo 
March and Scherzino for Piano 
1936 String Quartet in E minor (First performed by the Coolidge String Quartet, 
Washington, D. C., 1937) 


1938 
1940 
1942 
1944 


1946 


1947 


1951 
1953 
1954 


Chorale for Organ 

Pages from a Diary, for piano 

Duo for Violin and Piano 

Turn O Libertad (Walt Whitman), for Chorus with Piano Accompaniment 
(four hands) 

Symphony No. 2 (First performed by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society, January 12, 1950) 

Piano Sonata No. 2 

Opera, The Trial of Lucullus, Libretto by Bertolt Brecht (Performed by the 
University of California, April, 1947) 

String Quartet No. 2 

Sonata for Violin Unaccompanied 

Idyll of Theocritus, for Soprano and Orchestra (Composed by commission 
of the Louisville Orchestra) 


In preparation is an opera, Montezuma, to a libretto of G. A. Borgese. 
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VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 1, Op. 35 


By Karot SZYMANOWSKI 


Born in Timoshovka, Government of Kiev, Ukraine, October 6, 1882; 
died in Lausanne, Switzerland, March 29, 1937* 


* These dates accord with a correction in the new Grove’s Dictionary. The composer’s birth 
has been generally given as in 1883; his death as on March 28, 1937. 
This concerto was begun at Elisavetgrad near Kiev in 1917 and finished at 


Leningrad in the following year. It was first performed in Warsaw by Josef 
Oziminski in November, 1922, under the direction of Mlynarski. ‘The first American 
performance was by the Orchestra of Philadelphia, November 28, 1924, when Paul 
Kochanski was the soloist. The concerto was published in 1922 with a dedication to 
Kochanski. 

The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes and English horn, 
3 clarinets, E-flat clarinet and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 
3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass drum, cymbals, side drum, tam- 
bourine, triangle, piano, celesta, 2 harps and strings. 


K AROL SZYMANOWSKI, making his first visit to America in the season 
of 1921-22, was present at the performances of his Second Sym- 
phony by this orchestra on January 20-21 under the direction of Pierre 


Monteux. ‘The composer’s Second Violin Concerto was performed at 
these concerts on December 28, 1934, when Albert Spalding was the 
soloist. ‘The two works thus had their first American performance. The 
Symphonie Concertante for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 60, was per- 
formed here on March 1-2, 1940, when Jan Smeterlin was the soloist. 

When the First Violin Concerto was introduced by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Lawrence Gilman provided for the program a detailed 
analysis of the piece: 


‘T’he concerto is played without pauses, and is untraditional in form. 
There are three connected but well defined sections corresponding to 
an introduction, a slow movement, and a finale; and some of the 
thematic material is common to all three of the movements. . . . 

The introduction is begun by the orchestra alone (vivace assai, 
3/4). The violin enters with a long-breathed melody that is varied a 
dozen measures later by the oboe (pit tranquillo). A florid passage 
for the solo instrument (molto tranquillo) leads to a new theme for 
the violin, which will be heard again in the second and third move- 
ments. The solo violin, woodwind, and brass, with strings pizzicato, 
outline a march movement (Quasi tempo di marcia, scherzando) 
which reappears in the finale. There is a climax and the orchestra 
shouts forth a defiant subject with an ascending and descending triplet 
figure. The ponticello tremolos and woodwind twitterings of the open- 


ing pages recur, and a passage for divided strings alone leads to the 
slow movement. 

This begins quietly (andantino 3/4), with the solo violin singing 
the chief theme of the concerto — a melody in two parts, question and 
reply: the first part ascending interrogatively against a counter-subject 
for the clarinet (derived from the preceding passage of the introduc. 
tion); the second part a descending phrase in eighth notes, also for the 


solo violin, imitated by the woodwind. The two sections of this theme 
are made much of throughout the slow movement and the finale, 
sometimes together, sometimes individually. There is a poco acceler- 
ando, and the solo violin introduces a second subject, of which further 
and important use is made. ...A cadenza accompagnata follows. 
There is an episodic subject, four measures long, for the muted strings 
and solo violin (this also reappears in the finale). The orchestra 
bursts forth with the second theme — in descending major sevenths — 
and recalls passionately the “Reply” section of the first subject. Then 
the solo violin theme of the introduction begins a coda that joins the 
slow movement to the finale. 

This last division of the work starts with a dozen introductory 
measures (Vivace assai, 2/4). The main body of the movement opens 
(Vivace scherzando), the solo violin, pizzicato strings, and bassoons 
outlining the jocund theme, which is afterward varied jn triplet 
rhythm by the flutes, oboes, and clarinets. A second theme (molto 
tranquillo, dolcissimo espressivo) is sung by the solo instrument over 
string arpeggios, with the first theme as counterpoint in the wood- 
wind and celesta. The orchestra alone devotes itself for a dozen 
measures to the first theme, and then the solo violin enters with a 
new and rhapsodic subject (allegretto — grazioso e capriccioso). The 
consecutive sevenths return in the violin part. ‘The march theme from 
the introduction becomes increasingly prominent, and other themes 
from that and the slow movement are recalled — notably the “Reply” 
theme from the slow movement, in the horns and ’cellos. 

Harps, woodwind, and solo violin in harmonics establish a dance 
rhythm (in 6/8) ppp, dolcissimo, and out of this is developed a new 
theme. It is taken over by the whole orchestra, con passione. The first 
theme of the finale returns in the clarinet, then in the solo violin, and 
lastly in the trumpets and trombones sff. A fermata introduces the 
cadenza (composed by Mr. Kochanski) based upon themes made 
familiar by the preceding movements. The orchestra recalls the march 


movement, crescendo, remembers the theme in sevenths, and follows 
this with an augmented version of the “Reply” theme from the slow 
movement (Fortissimo, con passione ed espressivo). The concerto 
now reaches its emotional and musical apex in a great climax 
(maestoso) built on the two parts of the theme of the slow move- 
ment, question and answer, which are simultaneously declaimed by 
the tutti. The exaltation subsides, the music is stilled to a pianissimo 
hush. The solo violin enters with a delicate echo of the “Reply” theme; 
there is a distant echo of the dance rhythm of the earlier part of the 
finale; and the dream, vision, memory — whatever it is that the music 
has embodied — vanishes quickly (poco scherzando) like a rack of 
cloud on the wind. 
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ROMAN TOTENBERG ; ma a : : 
In Pol ncerto 


R OMAN TOTENBERG was born in Poland in 1912, of a family active By Harold Rogers _ (3S0° 


or interested in the arts. He toured Poland and Russia as a child 4 In the correspondence regard-|behaving himself as do the 
prodigy, and in 1925 made his debut with the Warsaw Philharmonic . v4 modern music recently pub- | Messrs. Toscanini and. Walter), 
| lis 
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varied effects. Pest i BG os: 
In Szmanowski’s First. Violin 

--By TUCKER KEISER Concerto, Roman Totenberg 

If all of yesterday’s Boston scored a personal triumph, if the 


Symphony program had had the composer did not. A former 
punch of the final item, Stra- associate Of Szmanowski, the 


Music Review 


vinsky’s Suite from “Petrouch- 


ka,” the concert would have 


béen an exciting one. As it was, 
Pierre Monteux chose to pro- 
ceéd to this. climactic thrill 


through interminable stretches 
‘of unbearable banality. | 


- Why he chose to revive Schu- 
mann’s “Rhénish” Symphony, so 
gracefully and gratifyingly glid- 
ing into oblivion, is a mystery. 
His ogee to bring Gallic light- 
ness to this turgid, monochro- 


we 


ie mediocrity was  fore- 


The orchestra yawned. 


itself into a number of musical 
boners which gave the per- 
formance such slight interest as 
it was able to generate, boa 
Although humorous, virile 
and ruggedly individual, Roger 

ssion’s Suite from “The Black 
Maskers” is meaningless with- 
out the play for whieh it was 
written, despite its ‘unusually 


violinist performed the work 


with obvious affection and, at 
times, great eloquence. His tone, 
not particularly large, is clean 
and bright, and his technique 
is impresssive, | 
The concerto requires little of 
the listener save that he stay 
awake; i Is never anything but 
well manhered and agreeable, 
and harmonically 
and. romantically 
. The: sound-track 
t. & Movig about an amorous 
Violinist. would’ express just 
such homogenized innocuousness. 
The “Petrouchka” was a shot 
of adrenalin, following an after. 


noon of apathy, 


| 


not commit artistic suicide by 
relegating the moderns to some 
limbo or to special programs 
for the cognoscenti. ! 

' at DRY 


Mrs: Pierre Monteux once 
| said that her husband felt that 
he, too, had done his duty to 
‘the moderns of his youth, that 
now he wished to play the 
-musie he understood best and 
enjoyed most, But Mr. Monteux, 
who has had a share ii the 
‘same musical era as Toscanini 
-and Walter, has come to Boston 
‘with scores by four composers 
_—Schumann, Sessions, Szyman- 
‘owski, and Stravinsky. 
| The very sight of the last 
‘three of these names on a pro- 
gram might cause some listener 
to recoil before hearing a note. 
Yet lest anyone fear that Mr. 
Monteux is releasing a caco- 
phonic explosion in Symphony 

Hall this week end (instead of 


much from early Stravinsky. 
| One recognizes the Russian col- 
‘orism, the elliptical rhythms, 
the almost graphic use of mu- 
‘sical illustration. It is easy to 


get hold of—always’ tonal, al- 


| ways representational, 
| > ‘ 
The Szymanowski Violin Con- 
‘certo No. 1 is also a. romantic 


| piece, much akin to some of 


_Bartok’s later works for orches- | 
‘tra. But then Szymanowski held. 


‘the same place in the national | 


‘music of Poland that Barték 
held in Hungary. The orches- 
tral texture is made up of 


gauzelike transparencies — a/§ 


shimmering flow: of sound that 
supports a ranging violin 
melody. | 
Roman Totenberg, a compara- 
tively young violinist who used 
to give concerts with Szyman- 
owski, is making his Boston de- 
but with the orchestra as soloist 
in this work: Both the Sessions 
and the Szymanowski, inciden- 
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ROMAN TOTENBERG 


R OMAN TOTENBERG was born in Poland in 1912, of a family active 

or interested in the arts. He toured Poland and Russia as a child 
prodigy, and in 1925 made his debut with the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra. His maturer years of study were with Carl Flesch, with 
Georges Enesco in Paris, and in the same city with Pierre Monteux 
with whom he studied chamber music. He toured Europe many times 
before he first came to this country in 193%. After further European 
concerts, in which he gave joint recitals with Szymanowski, he re- 
turned to the United States in 1938 to make this country his home. 
He has played with such organizations as the New Friends of Music, 
the Library of Congress Chamber Music Concerts in Washington and 
the Roman Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble. ; 
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varied effects. Pest i BE Se: 

In Szmanowski’s First Violin 
Concerto, Roman Totenberg 
scored a personal triumph, if the 
composer did not. A former 
associate Of Szmanowski, the 
violinist performed the work 
with obvious affection and, at 
times, great eloquence. His tone, 
not particularly large, is clean 
and bright, and his technique 
ig impresssive, 

The concérto requires little of 
the listener save that he stay 
awake; it is never anything but 
well mannered and agreeable. 
melodicaies and = harmonically 
Ohvious\ and romantically 
orchestrated. The. sound-track 
of a navi about an amorous 
Violinist would express fust 
such homogenized innocuousness, 

The “Petrouchka” w as a shot 
of adrenalin. following an after- 
noon of apathy. 


Music Review 
By TUCKER KEISER 

If all of yesterday’s Boston 
Symphony program had had the 
punch of the final item, Stra- 
vinsky’s Suite from “Petrouch- 
ka,” the concert would have 
been an exciting one. As it was, 
Pierre Monteux chose to pro- 
ceéd to this climactic thrill 
through interminable stretches 
of unbearable banality. 

Why he chose to revive Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, so 
gracefully and gratifyingly glid- 
ing into oblivion, is a mystery. 
His attempt to bring Gallic light- 
ness to this turgid, monochro- 
matic mediocrity was  fore- 
doomed. The orchestra yawned 
itself into a number of musical 
boners which gave the  per- 
formance such slight interest as 
it was able to generate. 


Although humorous, virile 
and ruggedly individual, Roger 
Session’s Suite from “The Black 
Maskers” is meaningless with- 
out the play for whieh it was 
writtten, despite its ‘unusually 


Roman Totenberg 


In Polish Violin C 


By Harold Rogers 


In the correspondence regard- 
ing modern music recently pub- 
lished in the columns cf this 
newspaper, one of the writers 
(representing the conservative 
viewpoint) said that conductors 
like Toscanini and Bruno 
Walter did not attempt to play 
contemporary works. 

That’s quite true; they sel- 
dom do, But as young men they 
did. They championed many 
composers who were. active 
during the early years of this 
century. There may be _ good 
reasons why older conductors 
do not often turn their attention 
to our contemporaries, eEspec- 
ially those of the avant garde. 
Perhaps they are not tempera- 
mentally drawn to them, as 
younger conductors are. Per- 
haps they feel that younger 


conductors can play the newer. 


works better, 

But whatever the reasons, it 
is not likely that older con- 
ductors are of the opinion that 
modern musie should not be 
played. That would be like: say- 
ing that all the great books 
have been written and that we 


2w ones. We must | 
need no ne © ‘much from early Stravinsky. 


/One recognizes the Russian col- 


not commit artistic suicide by 
relegating the moderns to some 
limbo or to special programs 
for the cognoscenti. 

Me Jee 


Mrs. Pierre Monteux once 
said that her husband felt that 
he, too, had done his duty to 
the moderns of his youth, that 
now he wished to play the 
music he understood best and 
enjoyed most, But Mr. Monteux, 


‘who has had a share i the 


three of these names on a pro- | 
gram might cause some listener | 
‘to give concerts with Szyman-_ 
|owski, is making his Boston de- 


? 


same musical era as Toscanini 
with scores by four composers 


owski, and Stravinsky. 
The very sight of the last 


to recoil before hearing a note. 
Yet lest anyone fear that Mr. 


Monteux is releasing a caco- | | . 
In this work. Both the Sessions 


'phonic explosion in Symphony 


Hall this week end (instead of | 


Soloist 
oncerto 


& 
behaving himself as do the 
Messrs. Toscanini and Walter), 
let me hasten to say: that the 
Sessions piece was composed in 
1923, the Szymanowski in 1917, 
and the Stravinsky in 1911. 
This, aiter all, makes them 
pretty old-fashioned. The Schu- 
mann ‘“‘Rhenish”’ Symphony is 
thoroughly safe, having been 
composed in 1850, f 
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It was an-intensely interest- 


‘ing concert yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall. Mr. Mon- 


_teux’s forthright reading of the 
‘romantic Schumann Third (it 
almost played itself) prepared 


the ears for the so-called mod- 
erns, all of whom may be clas- 
sified as neo-romantics—at least 
during the periods when they 
wrote these works. 

Roger Sessions’ Suite from 
“The Black Maskers” was cer- 
tainly based on a_e romantic 
theme—one by Leonid Andreyeff 
in which a wealthy duke gives a 
ball at which grotesque unin- 
vited guests represent the darker 


side of his unknown self. 


This early Sessions derives 


orism, the elliptical rhythms, 
the almost graphic use of mu- 
sical illustration. It is easy to 
get hold of—-always' tonal, al- 
Ways representational, 

The Szymanowski Violin Con- 
certo No. 1 is also a romantic 
piece, much akin to some of 
Bartok’s later works for orches- 


tra. But then Szymanowski held 
the same place in the national 


music of Poland that Bartdék 


/held in Hungary. The orches-| 
and Walter, has come to Boston | 


tral texture is made up of 


Sch Sessions, Szyman gauzelike transparencies — a 
—Schumann, Sessions, my 


shimmering flow of sound that 


'supports a ranging violin 
/melody. | 
Roman Totenberg, a compara- 


tively young viglinist who used | 


but with the orchestra as soloist 


and the Szymanowski, inciden- 
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vally, are-recéiving their fi 
‘performances at thtse Nn 
| Mr. Monteux still does not mind 
playing the role of a pioneer, 
| Biv kh & 

Mr, Totenberg’s excellent per- 
formance—his bright, firm tone 
and his comprehension ‘of the 
work—won him an ovation. He 
has whetted our appetite for 
more music by this composer— 
not only the Second Violin Con- 
certo but many of his orchestra] 
works. His music has quality 
and style; his polytonal idiom 
is easily understood. 

Mr, Monteux concluded with 
a spirited performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka” and gave 
us the benefit of his long experi- 
ence with the score, After all. he 
conducted the first Boston per- 
formance in 1920. 


|Monteux and Totenberg 
| Applauded at Symphony 


Thirteenth program in the Friday aft-— 
ernoon-Saturday evening series by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Sym- 
phony Hall. Pierre Monteux, as guest. 
conducted the following list: Schumann: 
Rhenish” Symphony: Roger Sessions: 
Orchestral Suite from ‘‘The Black Mask- 
ers’ (Leonid Andreveff) (first perform— 


ances at these concerts): Karol Szyma-~—' 


nowski: Violin Concerto No. 1. (first 
performances at these concerts; Roman 
Totenberg soloist. Boston debut); Stra-— 
vinsky: Suite from the Ballet ‘“Pe- 
trouchka,”’ 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The program which Pierre Mon- 
teux had assembled for his first 


appearances this season as guest! 


conductor at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s “regular” series, looked 
| nondescript on paper, But in per- 
formance it proved fascinating, 
hearty and even exciting yester- 
day afternoon. 

The Suite by Roger Sessions, 
written in 1923 when he was 27 
years old, has not deserved the 
neglect it has received hereabouts. 
It is very well wrought—clean, 
muscular, clear of texture and 
vigorous of spirit. It has little of 
that sense of straining after ef- 
fects of harmony, rhythm and 
color typical of much music of 
the early 1920’s. Though, apart 
from some cleverly fierce disso- 
nance (which, by the way, makes 
full dramatic sense), the idiom is 
approximately that of Stravinsky 
of “Petrouchka,” the Suite sounds 
contemporary. This is music that 
is really alive; it both fulfills the 


| 


intent to underscore the mood ) 

} and | 
meaning of- Andreyeff's Symbolic | 
drama, and it stands up as muisi-| 


Cal abstraction. 

Szymanowski’s First Violin Con- 
certo, contrariwise, is very old- 
fashioned In style, the orchestra] 
mannép deriving from that as- 


Similated blend of Wagnerism and | 


Impressionism devel 

oped 
Chausson and D’Indy. Old-faane 
1loned but lush of color and de- 


tail, a rich tapestry of instrumen-| 


tal counterpoint often spread 
aber the rhapsodic weavings i 

€ solo violin. You could call this 
more of a rhapsody than a con-| 
certo, but the distinction would| 
be no more than academic, 

Mr. Totenberg is one of a voi} 
many artists who, of the highest 
ame elsewhere, have been late in| 
making a Boston debut. He is a 
fabulously expert fiddler, with a 
technic that seems to conquer all 


| 


: 
possible technical obstacles with 
triumphant ease. His mastery of | 
the highest positions, and the abso-| 
lute accuracy of pitch in harmonics'| 
(not to mention poised, sweetness| 
of sound) take your breath away. 
He is also a musical player, bow-. 
ing with a most-unobtrusive but: 
magnificent grace. He never fails 
lo make a passage clear, his sense | 
of rhythm is flawless, and the 
srace of his bowing is also found| 
in the sculptured roundness of his 
phrasing, He is a superlative artist 
bbe rey, Geseeved the most cor-| 
lal reception he h | 
Friday audience. -afhanes ey 
The whole concert was one of| 
supremely good orchestral playing. | 
An old and masterful conjurer of 
beautiful sound, Mr. Monteux went| 
his usual, visually calm way, Ob-| 
taining a maximum of luminous’ 
performance with a baffing min-. 
imum of effort. “Petrouchka” had’ 
one of its finest readings in my| 
memory. As for the Schumann’ 
Symphony, whose rhythmic undu- 
lations and rippling tunes are the 
musical equivalent of Rhenish air 
sentiment, sun and wine, it was| 


played completely straight. Thi 

| ° 1S, | 
I venture to believe, is a piece, 
Which, with its most clumsy or-| 


chestration, can stand:some tinker-| 
Ing from a first-line conductor. 


But Mr. Monteux preferred to fol-' 


low the score exact] | 


| 


Symphony Concert : 

The Boston Symphony’ drchestra.| 
Pierre Monteux conducting. sav: the | 
13th program ‘of the 74th season yester- 
day afternoon. The soloists were Roman 
Totenberg, violin. ani Bernard Zighera, 
piano. The_ program: 


‘Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 97 


Schumann 
Suite from ‘“‘The Black Maskers”’ ; 
Sessions 


Violin Concerto, Op, 35....Szymanowski 
‘‘Petrouchka’”’ Stravinsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

PIERRE MONTEUX, that legend- 
ary octogenarian with a crown of. 
hair blacker than the inside of a 
bottle of India ink but a watrus 
mustache as white as fallin 
snow, returned for his annual vail 
yesterday afternoon and it was as 
always: music making of a com- 
netence so high as to be dismay-' 
ing. 

He introduced two works entire- 


ly new to Boston, too, works of 


such a complicated character it re- 
mains a perpetual astonishment 
that a man so far along in years 
could so effectually plumb their 
secrets. They were Roger Ses-| 
sions’ Suite from his incidental ' 
music of Andreyeff’s ‘‘The Black’! 
Maskers,”’ and Karol Szymanovw-} 
ski's First Violin Concerto with) 
Roman Totenberg as. soloist, not| 
to mention the familiar ‘‘Pe-| 
trouchka’’ of Stravinsky, which) 
he conducted from memory. ! 


The Sessions Suite is a work of. 
the greatest imaginative fancy, 
evoking all the sights and sounds 
and, indeed, horrors of Andreyeftf’s 
hallucinatory reflections on the na-. 
ture of the soul. Its musical idiom, 
as was later ta be demonstrated 
on the spot, springs from Stra- 
vinsky but it has less of the motor 
power; it is episodic in character, 
often bizarre and filled with the 
most curious and striking sound ef- 
fects. It rises toward the end to a 
sustained climax for the brasses 
that ranks with the most awful 
sound of discordance ever heard 
in a concert hall but it certainly 
makes its point for the one ‘gh 
ing along the narratiye in the pro- 
gram book. M@aé7@ lp i-2-9.55- 

While it is a highly original piece 


despite its roois in Stravinsky’s| 


fertile field, it seems never to rise 
quite above the level of the in- 
cidental music; in concert form 
the listener is always aware of 
its descriptive and narrative char- 
acter. Not that there is anything 
wrong in that; on the contrary. 
But it does nonetheless diminish 


the notion that this is an urgent 
communication of a purely musical 
characier. With the play, assuming 
the play were produced on the 
highest level of competence. And 
must have a powerful impact. And 
incidentally, what musicians took 
part in this on the occasion of its 
first performance at Smith College 
in 1923? I find it hard to conceive of 
the fact this enormously difficult 
music could have ‘een performed 
by some college or pick-up or- 
chestra. It would be _ interesting, 
indeed, to know just how it was 
done. 


ROMAN TOTENBERG, making 
his first appearanace as violin SO-| 
loist with this orchestra clearly 
made a great impression on the 
audience as he played Szymanow- 
ski’s difficult Concerto in a very 
brilliant and persuasive style. I 
didn’t happen to care any too much| 
for the work itself; it seemed all) 
of a piece, no echoing Scriabin, | 
again the French Impressionists 
but in a pastoral sort of vein. 
The concerto calls for endless 
measures high on the E string 
while the orchestra conveys what 
appear to be the sounds of nature 
in the background. 

As in the Sessions, there are 
any number of inieresting sound 
effects, one produced I know not} 
‘how though it sounded to me like 
someone scratching on a tambour- 
‘ine, but there is an essential mono- 
ltony, an essential sameness of €x- 
‘pression despite occasional climac-| 
‘tic passages. The cadenza, how-; 
lever, executed with great dexterity 
by Mr. Totenberg, whose violin) 
‘playing is notable for its artistic) 
‘integrity, was absolutely first class, 
‘eapturing the essence of Szymanow-} 
ski’s overall intentions in a succinct) 


‘and to the point way. The violinist, 
was called in four times for addi- 


tional applause. 

Schuman’s ‘‘Rhenish’’ Symphony 
is. I must confess, one of my blind 
spots. It has some charming ideas 
and a warm, romantic sort of over-| 
tone all the way through, but i is 
well, dull. Nothing ever really hap- 
pens and what does happen 1s| 
concealed behind Schumann's curi- 
‘ously veiled orchestration. Nothing 
ever stops happening in Stravin-' 
'sky’s ‘‘Petrouchka,’”’ however, and 
there is probably no man alive who 
‘petter knows how to make it hap- 
pen in performance than Pierre 
Monteux. To watch him conduct 
‘this marvelous work and to note 
the absolute exactitude of his beat 
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to achieve a most unusual musical 


“ Mr. Monteux remains -next. week 
to give us a program of Tchaikov- 


sky, including the ‘‘Hamlet’’ Over-} 
ture, Variations from ‘‘Mozarti-| 
ana,’’ the Fantaisie de Concert! 


for piano.and orchestra with Vera 


Franceschi, and the Sixth Sym-| 


phony. 


AN 80th BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 


An open letter from the Musicians 
Emergency Fund, Inc., 113 West 57th 


Street, New York City, has been re- 
ceived and is reprinted ‘here because of 


the many admirers of Mr. Kreisler who 
would wish to know of this tribute to 
him, 

Ladies and Gentlemen — 

On February 2nd, 1955, Fritz Kreis- 
ler will be 80 years old. 

When some of his associates sought 
for an appropriate commemoration of 
his birthday, nothing seemed more fit- 
ting than to raise a permanent Fritz 
Kreisler Fund, to be administered by the 
Musicians Emergency Fund in his name, 
to assist young musicians launching 
their careers, older musicians tem- 
porarily or permanently incapable of 
self-support, and hospitalized veterans 


piano bench to harp and back 


t 5 y7 ah ‘ f % 4 9 


his two weeks as guest condu 

tor ofthe Boston Symphony Or- 
chestraggath a concert this aft- 
ernoon “in y Hall at 3. 
and the concerts there next Fri- 
day and Saturday evening. To. 
day’s program willéconsist of 
Mozart’s -Overture to “The 
Magic Flute,” Sibelius’ “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” with Louis 
Speyer as English horn soloist, 
Schumann‘s Third Symphony, 
“Rhenish,” the Suite from “The 
Black Maskers” by Roger Sés- 
Sions and the Suite from Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka,” in which 
Bernard Zighera will be the 
piano soloist. On Friday and 
Saturday Mr, Monteux will pre- 
sent an all-Tchaikovsky program 
consisting of the “Hamlet” Over- 
‘ture, Variations from the Suite 
“Mozartiana,” the “Concert Fan- 


tasy” for piano and orchestra, 
in which Vera Franceschi, ap- 
pearing for the first time in 
these concerts, will be the solo- 
ist, and Symphony No. 6, 
“Pathetique.” _ . 

The fourth Open Rehearsal 
will take place next Wednesday 
evening at 7:30 in Symphony 
Hall, when Mr. Monteux will 
prepare the program of the 
week. The rehearsal will be open 
to all comers at $2.00. Seats are 
‘unreserved. 

—_————— eee ectensteetteesiaaenetenane! 
who so greatly need the moral uplift 
and physical rehabilitation of musica] 


therapy. 

Our goal is $80,000—one thousand 
dollars for each year of Mr. Kreisler’s 
life, the over-all check to be formally 
presented to him on his birthday. Mr. 
Kreisler will also be given a scroll with 
the names and addresses of all contribu- 
tors, which, I am sure, he will cherish 
always. 

I know that you, as an admirer of 
Kreisler, will consider it a privilege and 
distinction to have your name on that 
list, so I am confidently counting on 
your support. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
meee 


Fourteenth “Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEsruary 4, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 5, at 8:30 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY “Hamlet,” Overture Fantasy, Op. 67a 
‘TCHAIKOVSKY........Variations from the Suite “Mozartiana,” Op. 61 


TCHAIKOVSKY. .......“Fantaisie de Concert,” for Piano and Orchestra 


I. Quasi Rondo (Andante mosso) 
If. Contrasts (Andante cantabile — molto vivace) 


(First performance in this series) 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY... .Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


SOLOIST 
VERA FRANCESCHI 
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Bernard Zighera, meanwhile, did P " 
the piano part strikingly, bounding tor of the Boston Symphony Or- 


from piano bench to harp and back chestrawith a concert this aft- 


aaa a most unusual sctanrigs: ernoon “in Syffpliony Hall at 3. Fourteenth Program 


Mr. Mont thir atak aia and the concerts there next Fri- 
r. Monteux remains next week ‘ 

to give us a program of Tchaikov-. day and Saturday CVerUng. To: 
sky, including the ‘‘Hamlet”’ Over-| day’s program willé.consist of 
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ana,’ the Fantaisie de Concert! Magic Flute,” Sibelius’ “The 
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Schumann‘s Third Symphony, 
‘“Rhenish,” the Suite from “The 
Black Maskers” by Roger Ses- 
sions and the Suite from Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka,” in which 
Bernard Zighera will be the 
plano soloist. On Friday and : 
|Saturday Mr, Monteux will pre- | PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 

sent an all-Tchaikovsky program 

‘consisting of the “Hamlet” Over- 

ture, Variations from the Suite | TCHAIKOVSKY ‘Hamlet,’ Overture Fantasy, Op. 07a 
“Mozartiana,” the “Concert Fan- 

tasy” for piano and orchestra. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRuary 5, at 8:30 0’clock 


in which Vera Franceschi, ap- : VSKY Variations from the Suite “Mozartiana,’ Op. 61 
CHAIKO 

pearing for the first time in | 

these concerts, will be the solo- 
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“Pathetique <i Sit asin 7 TCHAIKOVSKY Fantaisie de Concert,” for Piano and Orchestra 


The fourth Open Rehearsal | I. Quasi Rondo (Andante mosso) 


will take place next Wednesday iI 
> evening at 7:30 in Symphony ; 
AN 80th BIRTHDAY Hall, when Mr. Monteux will (First performance in this series) 


prepare the program of the 
CELEBRATION week. The rehearsal will be open 


An open letter from the Musicians to all comers at $2.00. Seats are INTERMISSION 
Emergency Fund, Inc., 113 West 57th unreserved, 


Street, New York City, has been re- rae » 
ceived and is reprinted here because of _ who so greatly need the moral uplift TCHAIKOVSKY... . Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique, Op. 74 


the many admirers of Mr. Kreisler who | and physical rehabilitation of musical 

would wish to know of this tribute to therapy. 

him. Our goal is $80,000 —one thousand 

Ladies and Gentlemen — dollars for each year of Mr. Kreisler’s 
On February 2nd, 1955, Fritz Kreis- life, the over-all check to be formally 

ler will be 80 years old. presented to him on his birthday. Mr. 
When some of his associates sought | Kreisler will also be given a scroll with 

for an appropriate commemoration of the names and addresses of all contribu- | — 

his birthday, nothing seemed more fit- tors, which, I am sure, he will cherish VERA FRANGESCHI 

ting than to raise a permanent Fritz | always. 

Kreisler Fund, to be administered by the I know that you, as an admirer of 

Musicians Emergency Fund in his name, | Kreisler, will consider it a privilege and 

to assist young musicians launching | distinction to have your name on that 

their careers, older musicians tem- list, so I am confidently counting on 

porarily or permanently incapable of your support. 

self-support, and hospitalized veterans JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Contrasts (Andante cantabile — molto vivace) 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso 





Vera Franceschi Soloist 
In ‘Fantaisie de Concert? 


By Harold Rogers 


- PIERRE MONTEUX 
distinguished guest 
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conductor _ Pierre Monteux is giving us a 


at this concert 


VERA FRANCESCHI 


ERA FRANCESCHI was born in San Francisco, graduated from the 

Sa ,ta Cecilia Conservatory in Rome, later from the Manhattan 
Schoo} of Music in New York, and returned to Europe on a Fulbright 
Scholarship. Giving concerts and playing with orchestras in Europe 
and this country, she has made a practice of introducing American 
music abroad and European music here. Miss Franceschi appeared as 
soloist in the Berkshire Festival in Lenox last summer under the 
direction of Mr. Monteux. 


CK 


Tchaikovsky program this week 
end, one that is different from 
usual Tchaikovsky programs. 
The total effect leaves a domi- 
nant impression—that Tchaikov- 
sky Was an uneven composer, 
that he wrote many masterpieces 
and some trash, 


But other than the “Fantaisie 
de Concert” for Piano and Or- 
chestra, the Symphony Hall 
listeners (and the radio audi- 
ence) will not be confronted 
with too much trash. The “Ham- 
let” Overture, which opened the 
Boston Symphony’s’- concert 
yesterday afternoon, is not a 
great work, but it’s a good work. 
The Variations from the Suite 
“Mozartiana” are __ tastefully 
done, and the “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony, of course, is first-rate. 
We welcome the opportunity to 
hear Tchaikovsky’s lesser works, 
if only to learn why they are 
lesser works. 


Pi LP ich 


In the “Hamlet” Overture the 
composer suggests the darkling 
moods of Shakespeare’s drama 
‘with some success, though not 
so aptly as he did the impas- 
‘'sioned scenes of “Romeo. and 
Juliet.” Perhaps the “Hamlet” 
Overture fails in that it has no 
memorable melodies. It has 
great dignity, however, a deep 
intensity of emotion that fades 
at the close to the fynereal 
throbbing of the timpani. 


The ten variations from the 
Mozart suite were orchestrated 
by Tchaikovsky from a work for 
piano solo (K. 455), and natu- 
rally partake of the characteris- 
tics of both composers. As one 
does not lose Respighi in his 


Mozart. But the two composers 
are not mutually exclusive, how-~ 
ever much they seem to be at the 
outset. It is ingratiatiog music in 


e 


this form. ane 

Vera Franceschi was the ex- 
cellent piano soloist in the 
“Fantaisie de Concert,” an: ak 
most worthless piece that had 
its first performance at these 
concerts yesterday. Miss Fran- 
ceschi was heard to advantage 


at Tanglewood last summer inh 
César Franck’s “Les Djinns,”: 
and it is a shame that —_ A 
not have a more in 

vehicle than the Fanta 

her Boston debuf. 45 ce a 

But she performed the scafé 
and arpeggio passages (the basic 
fabric of her part) with agilit 
and clarity. If some of the ¢ 
maxes became jumbled, one 
might justly blame the ec 
poser rather than the pee 
former. Miss Franceschi is an ate 
tractive woman and a thought= 
ful musician. She does not 
dazzle with pianistic brilliance. 
She plays with delicacy and 
warmth, e 

This work was saved by one 
simple little melody in the seé- 
ond movement. It is one of those 
pleasant tunes that could 
lifted by Tin Pan Alley. It w& 
worth the time spent in waiting 
for it, and its reprise just be- 
fore the bravura finale was even 
more welcome. 

Mr. Monteux concluded with 
the Sixth Symphony, a work He 
has already performed this sea- 
son on the Tuesday series. The 
orchestra played it much better 
yesterday, as was to,be expected. 
When he took his last curtain 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


distinguished guest 


conductor 


at this concert 


VERA FRANCESCHI 


ERA FRANCESCHI was born in San Francisco. eraduated from the 

Sa jta Cecilia Conservatory in Rome, later from the Manhattan 
Schoo! of Music in New York, and returned to kurope on a Fulbright 
Scholarship. Giving concerts and playing with orchestras in Europe 
and this country, she has made a practice of introducing American 
music abroad and European music here. Miss Franceschi appeared as 
soloist in the Berkshire Festival in Lenox last summer under the 
direction of Mr. Monteux. 


a Kr 


Vera Franceschi Soloist 
In ‘Fantaiste de Concert’ 


By Harold Rogers 


Pierre Monteux is giving us a| Mozart. But the two composers 
Tchaikovsky program this week | are not mutually exclusive, how- 
end, one that is different from ever much they seem to be at the 
usual Tchaikovsky programs. | outset. It is ingratiating music in 
The total effect leaves a domi- {this form. | 


nant impression—that Tchaikov- 


Vera Franceschi was the ex- 


sky Was an uneven composer,/cellent piano soloist in the 
° i ee 
that he wrote many masterpieces | “Fantaisie de Concert,” an alk 


and some trash, 


most worthless piece that had 


But other than the “Fantaisie | its first performance at these 


de Concert” for Piano and Or- 
chestra, the Symphony Hall 
listeners (and the radio audi- 
ence) will not be confronted 
with too much trash. The ‘“‘Ham- 
let” Overture, which opened the 
Boston Symphony’s concert 
yesterday afternoon, is not a 
great work, but it’s a good work. 
The Variations from the Suite 
“Mozartiana”’ are tastefully 
done, and the “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony, of course, is first-rate. 
We welcome the opportunity to 
hear Tchaikovsky’s lesser works, 
if only to learn why they are 
lesser works. 


Be ith 


In the “Hamlet” Overture the 
composer suggests the darkling 
moods of Shakespeare’s drama 
with some success, though not 
so aptly as he did the impas- 
slioned scenes of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Perhaps the “Hamlet” 
Overture fails in that it has no 
memorable melodies. It has 
great dignity, however, a deep 
intensity of emotion that fades 
at the close to the funereal 
throbbing of the timpani. 


The ten variations from the 
Mozart suite were orchestrated 
by Tchaikovsky from a work for 
piano solo (K. 455), and natu- 
rally partake of the characteris- 
tics of both composers. As one 
does not lose Respighi in his 
arrangements of Bach, neither 
does one lose Tchaikovsky in this 


concerts yesterday. Miss Fran- 
ceschi was heard to advantage 


at Tanglewood last summer in 
César Franck’s “Les Djinns,” 
and it is a shame that she did 
not have a more ingratiating 
vehicle than the Fantaisie fe 

her Boston debuf. 2S M4 2~ as 

But she performed the scafes 
and arpeggio passages (the basie 
fabric of her part) with agility 
and clarity. If some of the cli- 
maxes became jumbled, one 
might justly blame the com- 
poser rather than the pere 
former. Miss Franceschi is an ate 
tractive woman and a thought- 
ful musician. She does not 
dazzle with pianistic brilliance. 
She plays with delicacy and 
warmth. ‘ | 

This work was saved by one 
simple little melody in the sec- 
ond movement. It is one of those 
pleasant tunes that could be 
lifted by Tin Pan Alley, It was 
worth the time spent in waiting 
for it, and its reprise just be- 
fore the bravura finale was even 
more welcome. 

Mr. Monteux concluded with 
the Sixth Symphony, a work he 
has already performed this sea- 
son on the Tuesday series. The 
orchestra played it much better 
yesterday, as was to be expected. 
When he took his last curtain 
cali his listeners showered him 
with bravos. | 


th. 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


Not for years, until] yesterday,} 


had we been given an all-Tchai- 
kovsk'y program at the Boston 
Symphony concerts. The prospect} 
of a whole concert devoted to one 
composer is bound to please some 
people and apall others. 

But in making his choice of se-| 
lections, Pierre Monteux, ending | 
his current appearances as guest | 
conductor, fastened upon three 
lesser-known and decidedly minor| 
works by the 19th century Rus-| 
sian, and what is probably his| 
greatest Masterpiece, the “Pa.' 
thetic” Symphony, 

The “Hamlet” Overture Fantasy 
had not been Played by this or- 
chestra_ since 1916, the “Mozar- 
tiana” Variations Since 1898, and 
the Concert Fantasy had not been 
done at all in the “regular” series. 

As matters turned out, the first 
of these rarities proved absorbing} 
and the other two diverting fun. | 

Though a product of Tchai-| 
kovsky’s 48th year, and by turn' 
stormy and eerie as befits a mu- 
Sical counterpart of the Shake- 
Speare tragedy, “Hamlet” is lesser 
but unusual Tchaikovsky, | 

It is of the mood-and-description 
genre of “Romeo and Juliet’’, | 
“Francesca da Riminj” and ‘‘Man-| 
fred”, and in character more sug-| 
gestive of “Manfred,” which had| 
been written three years before.) 

There is something craggyY¥about 
“Hamlet”, something asymmetrical | 
about the turn of melody and the| 
Shape 4 rhythm that is distince- 
tive, & *$ > S~ 
The “Mozartiana” Variations are | 
Sheer, delightful naivete, and | 
‘More notable for their melodic 
‘Substance than for any extra- 
‘ordinary skill in variation technic. | 
That aspect of the composer's, 
craft was not Tchaikovsky’s 
strong point—perhaps not the 
strong point of the 19th Century 
Russian musical mind, 

As for the Concert Fantasy— 
played this time with the alterna- 
tive brilliant ending that the com- 
poser added for the quasi rondo— 
that is pure keyboard £ymnastics 


In a sort of super-salon style, 

I kept thinking, in a way, of 
Weber and his piano-and-orchestra 
‘manner. Not that there is similari- 
‘ty of style, but there is a certain 
‘correspondence of lighthearted, 
jnimble, musical entertainment. 

Miss Franceschi, who according 
to the records, had not played here 
before, is a fine technician and a 
pianist with an excellent sense of 
rhythm and proportion. She did 
the piece brilliantly and was well 
rewarded with applause. I, for 
one, would like to hear her again, 
solo or with orchestra. 

The “Pathetic” Symphony is one 
of the great peaks of intensely 
personal music. So far as I know, 
it has no equal for Sulsatance, 
manner or form. Though a musi- 
ical reflection perhaps of an emo- 
‘tional state that could never bear 
description in Print, even if we 
‘knew the composer’s intention. 
the work has many fine qualities, 
Though it is bombastic in its noisy 
third movement—which, yesterday 
as always, drew spontaneous ap- 
plause—the Symphony js very 
well wrought, and the lamenta- 
tion of the outside movements is a 
depiction of anguish, not of maud- 
lin sentimentality. The ‘“Pa- 
thetic” once was underrated, stil] 
may be by some, but it is not to be 
‘dismissed, 
| Mr, Monteux's performance was 
remarkably sweet in tone, clear in 
texture and while there was not 
one iota of exaggeration, it was 
deeply moving. The cries of 
“Bravo” that came after the 
hushed conclusion were thorough- 
ly merited. 


Music 
~ Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


“Papa” Monteux presided at 
the samovar for yesterday’s 
Tchaikovsky tea party at Sym- 
phony Tage Offering a brew 
agreeable, as in t - 
= a he Sixth Sym 

There was the Overture to 
“Hamlet” and “Fantaisie de 
Concert” for Piano and Orches- 
tra. sr 2° S* So 

The “Fan aisie,” receiving its 
first performance in the Friday. 


Saturday series, although the or- 
chestra has played it upon sev-: 


eral other occasions, was incon- 
sequential but tuneful and well 
orchestrated. It was dashingly 
performed by Vera Franceschi, 
the diminutive and charming 
protege of Mr. Monteux. 

From the Suite “Mozartiana,” 
a movement based on 10 vari- 
ations by Mozart of a theme 
from Gluck, was played nearly 
and lightheartedly. For some 
reason “‘Mozartiana” has never 
established a place for itself in 
the standard repertoire, although 
this colorful and at the same 
time restrained Russian dressing 
for the incomparable Mozart is 
quite appealing. 

The  post-intermission “Pa- 
thetique” was more polite and 
less passionate than usual; for 
once Tchaikovsky’s bleeding 
heart was not displayed on his 
sleeve and the music was treated 
as orderly composition rather 
than as tortured- biographical 
commentary. 


Symphony Concert | 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux conducting, 8ave the 14th 
Program of the 74th season in Symphony 
|Hall yesterday afternoon. _ The_ soloist 
Was Vera Franceschi, pianist. The _ all- 
| Tchaikovsky program included the ‘‘Ham- 
‘ Pp. 


let’’ Overture, 7A, the Variations 
from the ‘‘Mozartiana’’ Suite, Op. 61, 
the ‘Fantaisie de Concert” and _ the 
Sixth Symphony, Op. 74. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 

I went to the symphony con- 
cert yesterday nourishing the | 
idea that this all-Tchaikovsky 
affair might prove to be on the 
tedious side, especially since the 
opening half included a couple of 
lesser works seldom heard now- 
adays. My gloomy meditations 


couldn’t have been more quickly 
dispelled: the program was re- 
warding all the way through. 
To be sure the ‘Hamlet’ Over- 
ture: doesn’t. amount to much 
since it is labored, over-long for 
ithe material presented’ and 
rather too obviously stuffed with 
| Tchaikovskian cliches. All the 
elements for a ‘work equalling 
“Romeo and Juliet” are there, it 
is true, save for the soaring 
‘melodic pronouncement in that 


more grateful piece, but they 
never quite come together, None-| 
theless it holds the interest and 
lit is worth hearing’ once in a 
while. 

The Variations from the ‘‘Moz- 
artiana” Suite, however, cer- 
tainly one of the most felicitous. 
homages ever given by one com-| 
poser to another, were exquisite. | 
Faithfully following Mozart’s 10 
keyboard variations on a theme| 
from Gluck, Tchaikovsky here. 
captures all the grace and charm) 
as well as all the delicacy of ex-' 
pression to be found in the ori- 
ginal. It does not sound like 
Mozart’s orchestra but on the| 


other hand it doesn’t sound like! 


Tchaikovsky’s, and this is the 
essential quality that gives it sc 
much beguiling refinement. 

It seems perfectly incredible 
that it, or the suite from which 
it was excerpted, hasn't been done 
here for 57 years, and we can be 
nothing but grateful tc Mr. Mon- 
‘eux for reviving it and endow- 
ing it with so much beauty and 
elegance. The work gave Richard 
Burgin an opportunity to play 
a violin solo role in a vein of 
tonal beauty and security he 
hasn't had a chance to display in 
some time, while there were 
equally flawless solos by Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, flute, and Gino 
Cioffi, clarinet. Ralnh Gomberg, 
by the way, again displayed his 
fine oboe playing in the over- 


hes 


REAL SURPRISE 

There followed one of the real 
surprises of the season in the first 
outing at this series of the “Fan- 
'taisie de Concert” with a stun- 
ining new pianist as so'oist. Again, 
ike the “Hamlct” Overture, the 


work is anything but substantial. - 


It often suggests a super-Liber- 
acian flavor as the pianist rattles 
up and dov’n the keyboard in a 
motley array of chordal se- 
quences, running passages and 
thunderous vacuities. just em 
xceedingly good fun Jus e 
li 0 some delightful mo- 
ments of sustained melodic mood, 
one of them, incidentally, superb- 
ly supplied by Samuel Mayes, a 
cellist who ranks with the best 
‘anywhere. 
y vers Franceschi, a highly at- 
tractive young woman here mak- 
ing her Boston debut, revealed 
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a keyboard technique informed 
at once with power but most im- 
pressively with taste and eX-| 
actitude. She played. remarkably | 
cleanly, too, doing the scalewise 
passages with high velocity but 
remarkable articulation; she 
never blurred the line or cov- 
‘ered it with the pedal. While I 
‘like to reserve judgment on solo- 
ists making their debut with the 
orchestra, for one can be most 
disillusioned with the same artist 
in the recital hall, my snap 
opinion is that Miss Franceschi 
is a pianist of very considerable 
promise. She certainly made an 
impression yesterday. He! o.6 6" 
_ The concert came to an ‘end| 
with the Pathetique, a work. 
about which I can’t think of, 
much of anything more to say,| 
I thought there were a number 
of little orchestral ups and, 
downs in performance, and .it 
occurred to me that it docspat 
lend itself too well to Mr. oS 
teux’s infinitely calm and con-| 
trolled style. Still, the marqh| 
produced the ovation it always 
does Mr. Monteux.§ startled 


everyone by signalling the or-. 
chestra to take a bow at this: 
point and the end still another, 
to bring his visit with us to a| 


happy conclusion. The orchestra 
is on tour next week, returning’ 
on Feb. 18 to do works of Bach, | 
Toch and Wagner, Margaret Har-| 
shaw, soloist. | 
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.Symphony No. 2, Op. 7 
Hollander” (Act II) 


Allegro fanatico (Like an incantation) 


Very light, skimming, shadowy 


from ‘““Tannhauser” (Act II) 
.-Death Music of Siegfried and 


.Senta’s Ballad, from “Der fliegende 
, Immolation Scene,” from “Gétterdimmerung” 


.Suite No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra 


.Aria of Elisabeth, “Dich, theure Halle,” 


INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
MARGARET HARSHAW 


fifteenth Program 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 19, at 8:30 o’clock 


(In honor of the eightieth birthday of Albert Schweitzer) 
finale 


Overture 
Gavotte I; Gavotte IT 


I. 
IV. Bourrée 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 18, at 2:15 0’clock 
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SYMPHONIANA 


FOR ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


eee ae 


In thi program Charles 
Munch honors Albert Schweitzer whose 
80th birthday (January 14 last) has 
been remembered in all parts of the 
world. The symphony by Ernst Toch 
bears a dedication to him. His immeas- 
urable contribution to the understand- 
ing of Johann Sebastian Bach is 
universally known. (Mr. Munch, a 
fellow Alsatian and a life-long friend 
of Dr. Schweitzer, is also related to 
him by marriage.) 

Dr. Schweitzer’s “Peace” address at 
Oslo is quoted on page 694 of this issue. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe has contributed 
the poem Schweitger which is published 
on page 697. 


SCHWEITZER 


CLO 


One gift above all others he would like — 

So runs the tale — 

Only a Sévres vase — but filled with time. 
Beauty that will not change, 

And opportunity unending — 

These objects of a soul’s desire 

Are flames that burn in none but such as he, 
Lover alike of art and thought and learning — 
Great music and the ways of God with man — 
Healer of stricken bodies 


Where healing most is needed. 


From all his years of selfless thought and deed 
A simple maxim sprang, itself a creed — 
With what a poignancy of meaning! — 

All reverence for life in every guise. 

Could nations, towns, and persons, 

One by one, live by this rule, 

The world might yet become 

A world where other men than he 

Would find themselves, like him, not strangers 
But brothers — members of one family, 
Children of God. 


Give him meanwhile 
His Sévres vase — but filled with time! 


M. A. DEWoLFE Howe. 
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This Clipping From 
WORCESTER, gained 
GAZETTE 


FEB 21 1955 ay 
he Conductor, Singer Stricken by Virus 


BOSTON, Feb, 21 (AP)—A substitute, unrehearsed 
program had to be put on by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Sunday after two leading aang okt 
stricken with viruses. 


| Conductor Charles 
Munch was to have re- 
peated the Friday and 
Saturday concerts which 
featured the Wagnerian 
soprano, Margaret Har- 
shaw. 

Both the conductor 
and singer were stricken, 
Demeeeses «= however, and a substitute 

Miss Rican program was quickly ar- 
ranged to avoid a cancellation. 
Associate Conductor Richard Burgin agreed to take 
the podium without rehearsal. | : 
At the close of the concert in Symphony Hall, th 
audience applauded for minutes and carne Burgin ba 
. for several bows, | 2 | | 


MARGARET HARSHAW 
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MARGARET HARSHAW, a Pennsylvanian, studied with Mme. 
Schoen-Renée while attending the Juilliard School of Music. She made 
her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1942 and has 
sung with that company each season since then, in recent years taking 
soprano parts exclusively — notably the Wagnerian réles, Senta, Elisa- 
beth, Briinnhilde (in the three Ring dramas), Kundry and Isolde. 
She has sung many times in Europe, last summer appearing in The 
Ring at Covent Garden, at Glyndebourne (Donna Anna), and in 
Berlin at the Stadtische Oper. She sang the closing scenes from Gétter- 
dammerung and Tristan und Isolde at these concerts, November 20— 


21, 1953- 





‘There are times when one 
can know in advance that a 
concert will be truly great. 
One can go to the hall with the 
‘confident expectation of hear- 
ing music that shouldn’t be 
missed. 

The concerts this week end 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra fall in this category, as 
proved to be the case in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The program was monumental. 
The fact that Charles Munch 
gave it in honor of Albert 
Schweitzer’s eightieth anniver- 
sary served to lend an added 
aura. 

One never lost sight of 
Schweitzer during the concert. 
His music and his philanthropy 
are on a plane with Bach’s 
power and nobility. In his own 


—— = — 


‘concerts, his recordings, and 
‘his writings he has _ glorified 
this master. 


It was therefore especially 
appropriate that Mr. Munch 
opened with Bach’s Suite No. 3 
in D major. He conducted with 
unusual verve. In the familiar 
Air we heard the sustained 
tones of the organ—Schweitzer’s 
instrument — and the melody 
moved as if carried on clouds. 


> + $b 


Ernst Toch also called for the 
organ in the gigantic score of 


| his Symphony No, 2, dedicated 


to Schweitzer. Mr. Munch gave 


“us the first Boston performance 


in December, 1952. On first 
hearing, this music was im- 
pressive for its strength, its 
vitality, its inner meaning, its 
originality of expression and 
colorful instrumentation. 


Occasionally first impressions 
are deceiving, and listeners feel 
a let-down when hearing a 
piece after some lapse of time. 
This second hearing three years 
later served only to heighten 
first impressions, to convince 
one that ‘here indeed is a valu- 


ProgramH onoringSchweitzer: 
\Conducted by Charles M unch 


By Harold Rogers 


able contribution to the sym- 
phonic repertoire. 

Toch gives credit to two sources 
of inspiration—to Schweitzer, of + 


course, and to Jacob’s declara- : 
tion as he wrestled with the® 


angel: “I will not let thee g0- 
except thou bless me.” There is ” 
a great sense of struggle in this * 
music, but the blessing comes | 


again and again, apparently eme- - 


bodied in the long, serene melo-* 


dies that soar above the agita~ i 


tion, “$9,919 —(~ 


Though one doesn’t associates 
Schweitzer with Wagner so’ 
closely as with Bach, there is a: 
magnificent sweep to Wagner's? 


panoramic scores that is expres-} 
sive of the magnificent sweep of” ” 


Schweitzer’s career. 


Margaret Harshaw— who is: 
now America’s leading Wagner-: 
ian soprano—sang for the first’ 
time with the Boston Symphony: 
last season and scored a re-: 
sounding triumph. She returned* 


yesterday to duplicate her tri- 


umph, as well as one of her’ 
selections of last season — the” 
Immolation Scene from ‘“G6t-: 
terdammerung.” Her voice has’ 
more power and richness, if* 
possible, than when heard last- 


season, 


She began with Elisabeth’s 
theure: 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” sing= 
ing with poise and majesty. She 


stirring aria, ‘Dich, 


continued with Senta’s robust 
Ballad from ”Der fliegende Hole 
lander” and displayed her ree 
markable quality to characterize’ 
a role in concert without the 
histrionics required on the opera 
stage, 

After Mr. Munch played Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral Music she sang 
the Immolation Scene. She was 
a stately, heroic Briinnhilde, 
dressed in a flowing red gown, 
and her voice filled the hall with 
Wagnerian grandeur. 
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This Clipping From 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 
GAZETTE a} 


FEB 211955 73" 


Conductor, Singer Stricken by Virus 


BOSTON, Feb, 21 (AP)—A substitute, unrehearsed 
program had to be put on by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Sunday after two leading muieekefieupesay ere 

aes Ss stricken with Vir uses, ERO SaaS 
oe > Conductor Charles = spree Ss 
Munch was to have re- 
peated the Friday and 
Saturday concerts which 
featured the Wagnerian 
soprano, Margaret Har- 
shaw. . 
Both the conductor 
eet, §=§=and singer were stricken, 
aimee however, and a substitute 
Miss Harshaw program was quickly ar- 
ranged to avoid a cancellation. 

Associate Conductor Richard Burgin agreed to take 
the podium without rehearsal. 

At the close of the concert in Symphony Hall, th 
audience applauded for minutes and called Burgin ba 

. for several bows, , 


MARGARET HARSHAW 


MARGARET HARSHAW, a Pennsylvanian, studied with Mme. 
Schoen-Renée while attending the Juilliard School of Music. She made 
her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1942 and _ has 
sung with that company each season since then, in recent years taking 
soprano parts exclusively — notably the Wagnerian roles, Senta, Elisa- 
beth, Briinnhilde (in the three Ring dramas) , Kundry and Isolde. 
She has sung many times in Europe, last summer appearing in The 
Ring at Covent Garden, at Glyndebourne (Donna Anna), and in 
Berlin at the Stadtische Oper. She sang the closing scenes from Gétter- 
dammerung and Tristan und Isolde at these concerts, November 20- 


21, 1953. 


Program onoringSchweitzer 


Conducted by Charles Munch 


By Harold Rogers 


| ‘There are times when one 
can know in advance that a 
concert will be truly great. 

One can go to the hall with the 
confident expectation of hear- 
ing music that shouldn’t be 
missed. 

The concerts this week end 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra fall in this category, as 
proved to be the case in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The program was monumental. 
The fact that Charles Munch 
gave it in honor of Albert 
Schweitzer’s eightieth anniver- 
sary served to lend an added 
aura. 

One never lost sight of 
Schweitzer during the concert. 
His music and his philanthropy 
are on a plane with Bach’s 
power and nobility. In his own 
concerts, his recordings, and 
his writings he has glorified 
this master. 

It was therefore especially 
appropriate that Mr. Munch 
opened with Bach’s Suite No. 3 
in D major. He conducted with 
unusual verve. In the familiar 
| Air we heard the sustained 
| tones of the organ—Schweitzer’s 
'instrument—and the melody 
| moved as if carried on clouds. 


| WAY ae 


Ernst Toch also called for the 
|Organ in the gigantic score of 
‘his Symphony No, 2, dedicated 


’ 


| 


able contribution to the sym-« 
phonic repertoire. 

Toch gives credit to two sources 
of inspiration—to Schweitzer, of + 
course, and to Jacob’s declara- 
tion as he wrestled with the® 
angel: “I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” There is - 


a great sense of struggle in this * 
music, but the blessing comes _ 


again and again, apparently em-- 
bodied in the long, serene melo«~ 
dies that soar above the agita- 


tion, s Oe. att 
o$)19-519 $3: 
Though one doesn’t associate’ 
Schweitzer with Wagner so° 
closely as with Bach, there is a. 


magnificent sweep to Wagner’s> 
panoramic scores that is expres-. 


‘sive of the magnificent sweep of” 


Schweltzer’s career. 

Margaret Harshaw — who is 
now America’s leading Wagner--. 
lan soprano—sang for the first’ 
time with the Boston Symphony 
last season and scored a re-. 
sounding triumph. She returned 
yesterday to duplicate her tri- 


‘'umph, as well as one of her 


selections of last season — the’ 
Immolation Scene from “Got- 
terdammerung.” Her voice has’ 
more power and richness, if* 
possible, than when heard last 
season, | 

She began with Elisabeth’s 
Stirring aria, “Dich, theure: 


to Schweitzer. Mr. Munch gave Halle,’ from “‘Tannhauser,” sing- 


us the first Boston performance 
in December, 1952. On firs 
hearing, this music was im- 
pressive for its strength, its 
vitality, its inner meaning, its 
originality of expression and 
colorful instrumentation. 


Occasionally first impressions 
are deceiving, and listeners feel 


| 
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ing with poise and majesty. She 
continued with Senta’s robust 
Ballad from ’Der fliegende Hole 
lander” and displayed her ree 
markable quality to characterize 
a role in concert without the 
histrionics required on the opera 
stage, 

After Mr. Munch played Sieg- 


a let-down when hearing a/|fried’s Funeral Music she sang 
piece afier some lapse of time.| the Immolation Scene. She was 


This second hearing three years 
later served only to heighten 
first impressions, to convince 
one that ‘here indeed is a valu- 


a stately, heroic Briinnhilde, 
dressed in a flowing red gown, 
and her voice filled the hall with 
Wagnerian grandeur. 
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Symphony Concert 


The 
Charles 
program 
Ha! 


oston Symphony Orchestra, 
tte ‘sr conducting, gave the 15th 
‘the 74th season Symphony 
yesterday afternoon, The _ solo.st 


Be se nrearet Harshaw, soprano. The 
Suite in D Major, No. 3........Bach 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 73........ Toch 


: i 
Air of Elizabeth from ‘“Tann- 


f 


haueser;’’ Senta’s Ballad from 
“Der Fliegende  Hollander:” 
death music and immolation 
scene 

merung” , .«.. Wagner 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
In a day regrettably notable 
or the shortage of _ singers 


of Wagnerian calibre, men and 
women alike, Margaret Harshaw 
stands forth a beacon tu pass on 
the torch to another generation. 


She returned yesterday to repeat 


the Immolation Scene from ‘‘Goet- 
terdaemmerung”’ in which she 
made such a stunning impression 
last season, and preceded it with 
“Dich theure Halle’ from ‘‘Tann- 
haueser”’ and Senta’s Ballad from 
“Der fliegende Hollander,’’ neither 
of them heard at these concerts 
for many years. To say that she 
endowed them with the true Wag- 
nerian grandeur, emotionally and 
vocally—and indeed, visually—is to 
vividly understate the case. 


ti 
E 
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Of the heroic dimensions befit- 
ng the royal line of Bruennhildes, 
lizabeths, Sentas and Isoldes, Miss 
arshaw appeared in a_ flowing 


own firier than Siegfried’s funeral 
pyre, her Nordic hair piled mas- 


Si 


vely on top. But her voice is of 


even more heroic dimensions than 
she, for when she rises to full 
voice she can all but still the 
mightiest sounds of the orchestra 
behind her—and in the finale to 


“‘Goetterdaemerung,” the might- 


ie 


st sounds of the orchestra are 


enough to imperil the roof. 


| 


Yet her voice is so well pro- 


‘duced, so in control and so securely 
placed, she can project it with 
remarkable contact in so large a 
hall even at mezza voice. She is 
always heard, in short, and never 
covered by the orchestra in mea- 
sures that might overwhelm an- 
other. But Miss Harshaw has 
more than voice; she has a Wag- 
nerian conviction that overcomes 


a 


ll of the yo-to-ho sort of thing 


so suited for parody, especially in 
Santa’s hearty ballad. And I submit 
that her final utterance before com- 
mitting herself to the flames stands 
as one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments possible in the concert ver- 


ion of this -towering high tide 


in Wagner. 


As he did last season, Mr. Munch 


again demonstrated a remarkable 


f 


affinity for Wagner, conducting the 


Immolation scene with a force and 
a fervor that carried all before it. 
It might also be said, despite a 


moment’s insecurity among the. 


horns,, that the orchestra never 
played with such incredible vir- 
tuosity, achieving tonal climaxes 
0: a stupendous character. As 
might be expected, it all resulted 
in an ovation for soloist and or- 
chestra. 

I note that on the occasion of the 
first performance of Toch’s Second 
Symphony three years ago, I found 


it to be a vehement and even|. 


chaotic work. On a second hearing 


it remains difficult and a violent}. 
piece, especially in its first and) 


last movements, but there seems 
little doubt that it is a contempo- 
rary masterwork for the orchestra, 
one that.will come more and more 
into its own with the passing of 
time, Its inner movements are 
easily assimilated today; there are | 
moments of great beauty in the 
slow movement while’ the scherzo, | 
a grotesque sort of thing, achieves’ 
a mystical atmosphere. Some of 
the proclamations seemed unneces-: 
sarily brutal to me, but on the 
whole I was much impressed with 
its creative force and its orchestral | 
originality. f-.<A¢‘ i -l(9-33" 
The concert began with a fine 
performance of Bach’s D major 
Suite, the Air being given with 
the most grateful imaginable string 
tone, the others with vivacity and 
strength. This concert, by the way, 
was given in honor of Albert 
schweitzer’s 80th birthday, and 
there is an interesting collection 
of Schweitzeriana on view in the 
exhibition hall. Next week’s pro- 


gram includes works of Beetho- 


ven, Chavez, Mozart and Franck 
with Leon Fleisher as piano soloist. 


uneral music and the concluding| 


Harshaw Wagner Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


Fifteenth pair of concerts in the Fri- 
day afternoon-Saturday evening series 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch music director, at Sym- 
phony Hall. The program, in honor of 
ithe 80th birthday of Albert Schweitzer, 
is: h: Suite No. 3, in D major; Ernst 

Symphony: Wagner: 


Halle,’®? from “Tann—- 


haeuser”’:; Senta’s Ballad, from ‘The 
Flying Dutchman”; Death Music of 
Siegfried and the finale, Immolation 
‘Scene, from “‘Gotterdaemmeruns.”’ Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Soprano, is soloist, 


om 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


To some of us—if not to all—at 
Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon, the concert was one of the 


| 


jexcept in the most trying meas- 
ures, near the end, so there was 
no constraint upon her expres- 


Bash ts ne , é sion. The whole tragedy of an ill- 
Th Pieawingis gested sil ~hitien fated hero and of his bride, and of 


Second Symphony of Ernst Toch|*he .end of a world within the 


will not make many friends quick- 


ly among casual listeners, and! 


probably in every generation there 
are some not partial to Wagner. 
Yet, as I see it, the Toch Sym- 
phony is an outstanding art work 
of this decade, just as the greatest 
music of Richard the First towers 
over the 19th Century. 

In the few years since Margaret 
Harshaw abandoned the lower 
reaches of the contralto range, she 
has become a very fine singer of 
Wagner’s great soprano heroines. 
She has the brilliance of voice for 
Senta, Elsa and Elisabeth, and the 


world were all there in the text 
and the notes of Wagner, and in 
Miss Harshaw’s noble voicing of 
them, i“; beg A978 
Orchestra Also Exceptional 
Since the orchestra was the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the instrumental, 
portion was of a breath-taking! 
irichness and a stupendous power. 
‘Mr. Munch, I think, could have 
quickened his pace just a little 
both in the Death Music and the 
|Immolation scene, but otherwise 
this performance represented some, 
of his greatest conducting since he 


dramatic weight for Isolde and the|has been in Boston. 
three Bruennhildes. Not all’ so-|..The program honored the 80th 
pranos are thus fortunate. But, | birthday of Albert Schweitzer, who 
more than voice, Miss Harshaw is|has written probably the Koma 5 
gifted with the perception, the|/>0oks in English on Bach, who ad- 
sense of drama as well as music,/Mires the art of Wagner, and to 
to sing this great work as few|Whom Toch dedicated his Second 
others today are able to do. Since Symphony. I still find obscure the 
her appearance with the Boston/COMposers expressive intent Mn 
Symphony a year ago last Novem-|this Symphony, which is a passion- 
ber, her performance of the Im-|@te outpouring of emotion, often 
molation Scene has deepened re-|!2 terms of strong and wrathful 
markably. dissonance, and in the second and 
Yesterday Miss Harshaw wag|fourth movements in snatches of 
superb in the arias from “Tann-|Very isht ag. Ho) pen - 
haeuser” and “The Flying Dutch-|. But with it e Lay Saag : 
man,” but she was magnificent in age A can agg ty ee 
the supreme and incredible pages|Ond , Symp yee! | “fl rhe. ¢ eth, 
of “Goetterdaemmerung.” As there |STaPhic musical embo sob vn yd rs 
was little sense of vocal strain,|tese, neurotic and seemingly fruit- 
| ‘iless time in which we live. If that 
was Toch’s intent he has succeeded 
with the expert technic of a mas- 
ter, and the penetrating compre- 
hension of a most sensitive poet. 
The work is not easy to grasp; it 
must be heard again and again; its 
‘idiom is not simple nor its manner 
amiable. But, and of this I am 
sure, it is an extraordinary musical 
document of our times, Would that 
we could be alive 100 years hence 
and understand it in complete 
perspective. 
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Yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall was.a big affair. Be- 
fore’ intermission the orchestra 
‘paid musical tribute to Albert } 
Schweitzer, a man who casts a. a ; : 
very long shadow in our times. a ] 1, ‘P. 
After intermission it shared with 4 f ay IN L CC N11. TO oT aM 
Margaret Harshaw, the impos- a 4 
ing Met Opera soprano, in the 
almost overpowering presenta- ; 
tion of; several massive Wag- . 
nerian excerptsfeSt 2 -/9-4y q | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 2b, at 2:1 5 o'clock 
Written for orchestra though a | 
it is, the Bach Suite No. 3 which. 
opened the program is “organic.” 
There is a _ solidity about it 
characteristic of a composer who. 
wrote for an instrument capable F : 
of fusing into one mighty unit an a RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
infinite variety of effects. | a | 
Seldom, if indeed ever, have I 4 os , 
heard an orchestra so thoroughly a ' Romance gece yo hye Ls lute, 
realize the architectonic balance 4 an assoon, wit rchestra 
and secure subordination neces- a | (First performance at these concerts) 
sary for such structurally flaw- ' : 
less music as this. Hye 1 
hig bins wetikeds teitsine : Symphony No. 5, for String Orchestra 
the intermission would have Allegro molto moderato — Lento — Allegro con brio 
benefitted from similar control. (First performance at these concerts) 
Wagnerian climaxes are provided 
for in the score, and their impact 
is heightened by the inexorable 
steadiness of their approach. It 
was ill-advised to allow start- 
lingly brilliant tone colors to ‘ 
obscure the tremendous pres- a INTERMISSION 
sures building up in the music. 4 
In “Dich, theure Halle,” “Sen- 
ta’s Ballad,” and the “Immola-. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
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, imi q : and Orchestra 
tion Scene,” Margaret Harshaw : | 


repeated her personal triumph of | 


last season, sending her flashing 
sword of a voice reverberating 
through the Wagnerian tumult. 
_Incidentally, red is the color 


for sopranos this year; the Misses f 
Harshaw, Seefried and Schwarz- 


kopf have set the concert stage 
aflame. | 

Toch’s Symphony No. 2, a fine 
work alternately lyric and de- 
clamatory, was the other orches- 
tral work of the program. The 
symphony is dedicated to Dr. 
Schweitzer. 


DE FALLA ....Suite from “El Amor Brujo,” 


“Love, the Sorcerer” 


Introduction and Scene — The Gypsies (Evening) — The Homecomer 
— Dance of Terror — I'he Magic Circle (Narrative of the Fisherman) 
— Midnight (Sorceries) — Ritual Dance of Fire (To dispel Evil 


Spirits) — Pantomime — Dance of the Game of Love — Finale 
(Morning Chimes) . 


SOLOIST 
LEON FLEISHER 


Mr. FLEISHER uses the Steinway Piano 





By TUCKER KEISER 


Yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall was a big affair. Be- SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
fore intermission the orchestra 0 LLL 
paid musical tribute to Albert 
Schweitzer, a man who casts a 
very long shadow in our times. 1, ‘Pp 
After intermission it shared with oSixteent TORTAM 
Margaret Harshaw, the impos- : 
ing Met Opera soprano, in the : 
almost overpowering  presenta- 
tion of several massive Wag- | 
nerian excerpts Sf 2 -/9-4)3 :7 FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fespruary 25, at 2:15 o'clock 

Written for orchestra though , 7 
it is, the Bach Suite No. 3 which SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 26, at 8:30 o'clock 
opened the program is “organic.” : 

There is a_ solidity about it | 

characteristic of a composer who 

wrote for an instrument capable i 

of fusing into one mighty unit an : RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
infinite variety of effects. 4 

Seldom, if indeed ever, have I Romance (Cantabile) for Piano, Flute, 
heard an orchestra so thoroughly : ae , 
sualtin’ tha ‘archi baatsate uhiiecns q and Bassoon, with Orchestra 
and secure subordination neces- | 
sary for such structurally flaw- 
less music as this. , i eee ee 

in Widakins “atti: Geieaae 3 Symphony No. 5, fo String Orchestra 
the intermission would have 
benefitted from similar control. a (First performance at these concerts) 

Wagnerian climaxes are provided : 7 

for in the score, and their impact LT Piano Concerto in A major, K. 488 
is heightened by the inexorable . | 

steadiness of their approach. It 

was ill-advised to allow start- 
lingly brilliant tone colors to 
obscure the tremendous pres- 
sures building up in the music. 

In “Dich, theure Halle,” “Sen- : ‘Variations Symphoniques”’ for Piano 
ta’s Ballad,” and the “Immola- 4 and Orchestra 
tion Scene,” Margaret Harshaw : 
repeated her personal triumph of ' Le 3 a “Lr i te 
last season, Pash her acahtns ; suite trom El Amor Brujo, 
sword of a voice reverberating | Introduction and S aa | ee) Mave, Oe Sorcerer 
through the Wagnerian tumult. @ - i sage Pi og ! he Gypsies (Evening) — The Homecomer 

Incidentally, red is the color qG re Midnicht y le ic Magic Circle (Narrative of the Fisherman) 
for sopranos this year; the Misses | Spirits) 8 x mprer nies) ~ Ritual Dance of Fire” (Io dispel Evil 
Harshaw, Seefried and Schwarz- gy (deeb nee te «(Dance of the Game of Love — Finale 

g Chimes) . 
kopf have set the concert stage 
aflame. 

Toch’s Symphony No, 2, a fine . | 
work alternately lyric and de- : 2 SOLOIST 
clamatory, was the other orches- 


. | LEON FLEISHER 
tral work of the program. The . | 


symphony is dedicated to Dr. F {r. FLEISHER uses the Steinway Piano 
Schweitzer, 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Allegro molto moderato — Lento — Allegro con brio 


Allegro assai 


INTERMISSION 
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LEON FLEISHER 


EON FLEISHER was born in San Francisco in 1928. At the age of ten 
: he was accepted as a pupil by Artur Schnabel. He made his 
public début with the San Francisco Orchestra in 1943 under the 
direction of Pierre Monteux, and subsequently appeared with the 
orchestras of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities. In 
i ; 1950 he gave concerts in many parts of Western Europe. In 1952 he 
i won the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International Musical Competi- 
tion. Last season he undertook his first extensive tour of this country. 
He made his first appearance with this orchestra on January 29-30, 
1954, in Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 1. 
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Beethoven, ¢ 
By Harold Rogers | 


Two premieres for Boston are 
being presented this week in 





Symphony Hall — one by Bee-| 
thoven, incrédible as this may’ 


seem, and the other by Carlos 


Chavez, Mexico’s leading com-. 


poser. Since Charles Munch is 


still indisposed, the concerts by | 
Orches~ | ion 


the Boston Symphony 
tra are under the direction of 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bur- 
gin opened the program with a 
slight but very pleasant little 
work by Beethoven — Romance 
(Cantabile) for piano, flute, and 
bassoon, with two oboes and 
strings, It was not an unknown 
work, but it was not published 
until 1952 after it had been 
‘edited by Willy Hess. 


4 
> oo 2. ~ 3 t 
It is ont Seit teen By smatodis 
grace and -harmonic serenity. 
The theme is variously stated, 
in major and minor; and if the 
piece ends rather unexpectedly, 
it may be that Herr Hess had 
no way of knowing what Bee- 
thoven may have had in mind 
for a coda. The autograph score | 
was unfinished; the editor com-} 
pleted it according to indications} 
in earlier portions. | | 
The new Chavez work is his’ 


——s 
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havez Novelties 


\ Syiaphony No. 5 for String Or-*" 


chestra, composed in 1953 on a 
pit on from the Serge 
.oussevitzky Music Foundation. 
Many of Chavez’s commendable 
qualities shine through this 


somewhat disappointing compo- 


sition — his earthy vigor, his 
strong rhythmic sense, his. na-. 
ionajistic’idiom, —°§ (. 
ihe opening Allegro molto. 
noderato has the inexorable 
momentum we find in some of 
his earlier symphonies, There:is. 
more than a soupcon of Mexican 
manners in the music, but by 
arid large it is absolute in char- 
acter, as if the composer were 
trying to transcend his earlier 
siya, yp ge with folk mater-— 
al. CEM 2-260 7°SS 
The middle Lento includes ex- 
tended melodies that sound like 
religious chants. Here Chavez 
intentionally employs harsh 
timbres achieved by giving the 
melody to the contrabasses in 
their highest register. The mood 
is heavy, dramatic, and stark, { 
In the final Allegro con brio} 
we are surprised to find Stra- 
vinskian overtones, especially in 
the elliptical phrases. One 
would not expect a composer of 
Chavez’s rugged individuality to 
fall under Strayinsky’s spell, 
but he has. | | 
t+ £ f 
The performance as a whole 
was not impeccable; more could’ 
hardly be expected, however, 
with this new and difficult work, | 
The fiasco of the finale is en- 
tirely the composer’s fault. Here 
he has given the full orchestra 
a plethora of thirty-second notes 
that are unplayable at the stated 





‘tempo, Perhaps Chavez wanted 


a whirling blur at this point. 
Whether he wanted it or not, he | 
got it. Daa tee | 
If this concert had its failures, 
it also had its triumphs, and the 
major triumphs go to Leon 
Fleisher, the young pianist from 
San Francisco whose star is 


‘rising rapidly, His native mu-~ 


| Sicianship is remarkable, He has 
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LEON FLEISHER 


EON FLEISHER was born in San Francisco in 1928. At the age of ten 
L he was accepted as a pupil by Artur Schnabel. He made his 
public début with the San Francisco Orchestra in 1943 under the 
direction of Pierre Monteux, and subsequently appeared with the 
orchestras of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other cities. In 
1950 he gave concerts in many parts of Western Europe. In 1952 he 
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By Harold Rogers 


Syiaphony No. 5 for String Or- 


Two premiéres for Boston are | chestra, compused in 1953 on a 


being presented this week in 
Symphony Hall — one by Bee- 
thoven, incredible as this may 


seem, and the other by Carlos 
Chavez, Mexico’s leading com- 
'poser. Since Charles Munch is 


still indisposed, the concerts by 


the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra are under the direction of 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor. 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. Bur- 


gin opened the program with a| 


slight but very pleasant little 
work by Beethoven — Romance 
(Cantabile) for piano, flute, and 
bassoon, with two oboes and 
strings. It was not an unknown 
work, but it was not published 
until 1952 after it had been 


edited by Willy Hess. 


oe 
WA ~~ 2-22 
It is chitdoterized fy beet Bet. 


grace and harmonic serenity. 


The theme is variously stated, 
in major and minor, and if the 
piece ends rather unexpectedly, 
it may be that Herr Hess had 
no way of knowing what Bee- 
thoven may have had in mind 
for a coda. The autograph score 
was unfinished; the editor com- 
pleted it according to indications 
in earlier portions. 

The new Chavez work is his 


;commission from the _ Serge 


| Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 


Many of Chavez’s commendable 
qualities shine through this 
somewhat disappointing compo- 
sition — his earthy vigor, his 
strong rhythmic sense, his na- 
tionalistic idiom, 

The opening Allegro molto 
moderato has the inexorable 
momentum we find in some of 
his earlier symphonies. There is 
more than a soupcon of Mexican 
manners in the music, but by 
and large it is absolute in char- 
acter, as if the composer were 


i trying to transcend his earlier 
‘preoccupation with folk mater- 
lial. CS™M 2.-26 ~ S'S 


_tirely the composer’s fault. Here | 
he has given the full orchestra | 
a plethora of thirty-second notes 
that are unplayable at the stated 


‘ 
; 
] 
' 


. 


The middle Lento includes ex- 
tended melodies that sound like 
religious chants. Here Chavez 
intentionally employs harsh 
timbres achieved by giving the 
melody to the contrabasses in 
their highest register. The mood 
is heavy, dramatic, and stark. 

In the final Allegro con brio. 
we are surprised to find Stra- 
vinskian overtones, especially in 
the elliptical phrases. One 
would not expect a composer of 
Chavez’s rugged individuality to 
fall under Strayinsky’s spell, 
but he has. 

Be ee ie 

The performance as a whole 
was not impeccable; more could’ 
hardly be expected, however, 
with this new and difficult work. | 
The fiasco of the finale is en-_ 


tempo, Perhaps Chavez wanted | 
a whirling blur at this point. 
Whether he wanted it or not, he | 
got it. | 
If this concert had its failures, 


n Program 


_it also had its triumphs, and the 
| major triumphs go to Leon 
| Fleisher, the young pianist from 
‘San Francisco whose star is 
rising rapidly. His native mu- 
sicianship is remarkable. He has 
$$ 


won the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International Musical Competi- 
tion. Last season he undertook his first extensive tour of this country. 
He made his first appearance with this orchestra on January 29-30, 
1954, in Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 1. 
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refined his art since his debut 
with the orchestra last season, 
and he displayed these refine= 


'ments to excellent advantage in 


Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A 


major, K. 488. 


Here he proved that he can 


‘scale the music down to almost 


miniature proportions. His Mo- 
zartean style is true. He feels 
the poetry and can make it felt, 
In the Franck Variations 
Symphoniques, heard after the 
intermission, Mr. Fleisher dis- 
played the Titanic dimensions of 
his art. Here he gave us aston- 
ishing power and brought out 
the music’s magnificence as well 
‘as its appealing delicacies. The 
listeners were enthusiastic in 
their praise after both the Mo- 
zart and the Franck. 
| Mr. Burgin concluded with:a 
| Spirited reading of Falla’s color- 
|'ful music from “El Amor Bru- 
jo,” with its enchanting pulsae 
tions, its “Ritual Fire Dance,” 
‘its sentimental love song, its 
glowing finale. 


Leon Fleisher Symphony 
Soloist; Burgin Conducts 


Sixteenth pair of concerts in the Fri- 
day afternoon-Saturday evening series 
y 


is conducted by Rich 
thoven: R 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The virus that felled Charles 


Munch last Sunday has persisted} 


through the week, so the 16th pair 
of Friday-Saturday concerts are 
conducted by Richard Burgin. 
The Situation compelled one 
change in the program originally 
announced: Falla’s Suite from 
Love, the Sorcerer” in place of 
Pierne’s orchestral version of the 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue by} 


Cesar Franck. 
Everythin 

enough 

yesterda 


cert. 

Beethoven’s little trifle from his 
youthful days at Bonn, edited by 
Willy Hess, is quite pleasant and 


' 


interéstIng enough to hear; but 
hardly an item for a program by 
a large and first rank orchestra. 
Miss Anthony, Mr. Walt and Mr. 
Zighera did nicely by the three 
quasi-solo parts and were ap- 
plauded. 


At the age of 27, Leon Fleisher 


jis forging into the higher echelon 


of the younger virtuosi of this 
country. | 


. t 
He is an excellent technician | 


and he is a Musician, as well. He 


can make the piano soar and Sing, 
‘and he well appreciates the im. 
portance of style 2-2-5 
_ That he gave better per- 
formance of Franck than he did 
of Mozart is probably attributable 
to the fact that the subtleties of 
Wolfgang Amadeus are usually 
mastered only after one has got 
well into artistic maturity, 

The A major Concerto flowed 
and rippled, but the quality of 
sculptured phrasing has yet to 
come; the rhythms were lively 
and articulated with spirit, but, I 
thought, just a little superficially. 

The Symphonic Variations, on 
the other hand, lacked nothing 
in the way of musical grasp or 
expression. | 

Mr. Fleisher was most cordially 
received, and it is as a matter of 
‘course that one points out he 
will be a welcome. guest in the 
future, 

Chavez’ Fifth Symphony is no 
more a symphony in the larger 
and specific sense than it is music, 
which it is not. It is technica] ex- 
perimentation in string writing, | 
and it will appeal to some musi- 
cians, It will also appall some 
other musicians and most of the| 
public. Chavez went in for much, 
rhythmic trickery, reiterated fig-; 
ures, writing in extreme parts of 
the instrumental ranges, and biting 
dissonance, : 

There is one spectacular episode 
for double basses that carries them 
high into the region around smal] 
c, and why it was written I cannot 
fathom because it sounds merely 
like fuzzy cellos. It must have 
been quite a workout for the eight 
men who had to cope with it. 

Chavez  buzzings, squeakings 
and what someone once called 
“nasty noises” go on for several 
minutes until the last, blessed’ 
double-bar is reached. And if this 
statement makes me to Chavez 
as*Hanslick was to Wagner, I'll’ 
take the risk. 

Falla’s eneng. ‘glowing Suite, 
SO pasSlonate an sensuous, was a 
fine conclusion for the afternoon. 
oa Burgin conducted it admirag 

y. 4 


ee, 


ly complex outing for strings, in- 
Sy mph ony Concer t pi trudes little if any of the Mexican 
Th Bosto Symphony orchestra,|;,; : 

Richard “Burgin conducting, gave the idiom. Occasional echoes may be 
USth program of the 74th season iniheard in the first movement, but 
The Peoloist was Leon Fleisher, pianist, it is all pure music and Classical 
Romitnce tar: Piano. Flute, Bassoon in feeling. It begins expressively 
jyand | Orchestra Beethoven/and develops with increasing ve- 
pf tm crud Maid Chavez|hemence, achieving a high degree 
Franck|Of tension as the first movement 


Fallaicomes to a close. The slow move- 


B UDOLPH ELIE ment, following without pause, 
A VARIED and interesting pro-|{inds the composer drawing more 


gram this, conceived by Charles|@%d more on the resources of the 


Munch but executed in his ab-|Stting band, to the extent, indeed, 
sence with a virus, by Richard/that content IS sometimes sacri- 
Burgin and splendidly, ‘too. ficed for technical eccentricities. 
Two works new to Boston were],,QOne of these is a passage for 
featured, one of Beethoven’s earli-|the basses in unison so high on 
est fragments, a charming little|the fingerboard that true unanimity | 
trio for’ flute, bassoon and piano}Of attaek and intonation is too dif-' 
with a lightly scored orchestra, |ficult for the special effeci it con- 
the other Carlos Chavez’ Sympho-/veys. However, it often works the 
ny No. 5 for String \ Orchestra,|other way, for there are huge 
commissioned by the Serge Kous-|chordal effects of striking charac-, 
sevitzky Music Foundation andjter and, at the close, as compli- 
dedicated to Serge and Natalie|cated a division for strings, super- 
Koussevitzky. There wasn’t quite|/imposed harmonics and all, as: 
enough of the first and just a little|there is'in the Jiterature. The final’ 
too much of the second, but both!movement is highly contrapuntal 
were enjoyable in a wildly con-jin treatment and not a little dry 
trasted vein. and over-extended. On the whole. 
BEETHOVEN’S “ROMANCE,” alhowever, it is a distinguished and 
product of his teens while still a/thoughtful piece, and it was splen- 
resident of Bonn, here ee didly played by the string orches- 
what is believed to be its first|tra. ~25 ~fy | 
performance since Beethoven’s own CSM MH. 6 | 
day. It would be interesting to Leon Fleisher, who enjoyed a 
know why the autograph score was/notable success here last season, 
so long neglected in the British enjoyed a similar one yesterday 
Museum and to know, too, how doing Mozart’s infinitely beautiful 
Mr. Munch happened to arrange|/A major Concerto and Franck’s 
for its debut in concert here — a|Symphonic Variations. In my view 
detail the program omitted to men-|his is the way to do things: it 
tion. ought to be obligatory for piano 
The word for it, in any case,|soloists to precede their ‘‘big”’ 
is charming, charming and a little}work with a Mozart Concerto. 
wistful. It never rises to virtuosity|And, out of the 21, there still re- 
in the concertante instruments}main a dozen never given here be- 
while the string orchestra, rein-|fore, among them, of all things, 
forced by two oboes, supplies althe great C: minor! I found Mr. 
warm and glowing background in|Fleisher’s playing admirably 
the refined but distance quality of straightforward, admirably honest 
the romanzas of the Chopin con-|and clean and capable. He seemed 
certos. Occasionally there is the/slightly more mannered in his 
gentle voice of things to come;|bodily postures this season than 
a characteristic figure here, ajljast, but it didn’t diminish the dis-. 
melodic . twist there, suggesting|tinction of his interpretative ap-| 
later works, and it is this quality|proach. He was well ‘served by| 
that gives it so much interest. For|Richard Burgin and the orchestra, 
immature although it is, I ven-|}too, and Mr, Burgin brought the | 
lure to say the hand of Beethoven|afternoon to a fine close with a 
could be detected by many without|sensitive reading of Falla’s Suite 
benefit of confirmed authorship.ifrom ‘El Amor Brujo.”’ Next 
It was exquisitely done by Doriot}week Mr. Munch will repeat 
Anthony Dwyer, Sherman Walt/Berlioz’s stunning ‘‘Damnation of 
and Bernard Zighera, but unfor-|Fayst.” 
tunately, it was over almost before 
it began. | 


ee 


Chavez’ Fifth Symphony, a high- 
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During the past weeks — he 
























































i _| Boston’s musical life, Business has been different from Euro- 
|) | | concerns are now beginning to .pean. Here the ordinary indivi- 
||| | support our orchestra as they dual purchases tickets, the rich 
|) f} Tecently began, under the Gen- man makes outright gifts. In 
MeL) Qh {img ~~" Europe state, and municipal gov- 
Y ernments subsidize opera, ballet, 
and symphony orchestras, 
_ Unfortunately, the rich patron 


‘who could underwrite a_ big 
deficit is no longer with us. 
There are no more Eben Jordans 
_to build an opera house, engage | 
a large roster of singers, di- 
rectors, and musicians, and then 
write a check for $300,000 at 
the end of the season, The in- 
creasing income tax ended this. 

_ The Boston Symphony, like 
similar organizations throughout. 
_ the country, has had to look for 
other sources of income, and 
others have succeeded in enlist- 
ing the aid of local business in- 
‘Stitutions, whose officers have 
begun to think of our symphony 
_ orchestra as a community enter- 

4 oo 
By engaging the very best 
possible musicians—and man for 
man our orchestra is unmatched 
by any other symphony orches- 
tra today—and performing the 
very. best repertory under 
permanent and: guest con-— 
ductors, the B, S. O. sets the 
tone for the whole New England | 
area, RH KIASS ) 
It serves the public more 
" thoroughly than any other 
_ orchestra in the nation, giving 
 @ Staggering total of 220 con- 
certs during .its 46-week year, 
_ 48 well as providing coast-to- 
_ coast broadcasts every Saturday 
night for millions of listeners, 
and making recordings which 
introduce the great works of 
lusical literature to more’ 
Md ions: od Americans, In ot | 
son it helps support WGBH- 
ear, Boston educatio al rao 
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firms, traditionally hard-headed 
‘but also traditionally civic. 
minded, are helping out by 
‘money gifts in the belief that 
‘the finest and most prestigious 
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thousands ea 
classes and concerts. 


So vast a service cannot pay 


for itself, 
Has Big Budget 


The budget for a year is 
$1,500,000. There are only three 
major sources of income — 
tickets, broadcasts, and record-. 


ings. Income from tickets is 


fixed by the seating capacity of 
the concert halls. Income from 


recordings and broadcasts is 


variable. Each year the orches- 


tra must raise about $250,000 
from other sources to meet ex- 
penses, 


At this time, less than half 


of the annual deficit remains to 
be raised, because of the con- 
tributions of Friends of the Or- 
chestra and gifts from various 
business firms. More are of 
course, needed. 

The appeals for public sup- 
port have a typical Boston man- 
nerliness, Never have we had 
a broadcast interrupted with a 
sepulchral voice announcing 


that unless X sum is mailed im-. 


mediately the orchestra will. die. 
Nor have we had hysterical let- 
ters from a fund-raising cam- 
paign agency beseeching the ad- 
dressee to give, give, and give. 
‘until it hurts! 

Each year Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the Friends of the 
Orchestra, announces how much 
the orchestra needs, and asks 
those who have enjoyed the 
musie to contribute, knowing 
that Bostonians will respond 


generously. 


More and more Hub business . 


! 


advertising for the city on aq’ 
national and international scale. 
is the Boston Symphony Orches.- | 
tra, which, of course, is world, 
renowned, They are insuring its 
continuance in a way that was 
heard of 10. years ago. | 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 





Seventeenth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4, at 2:15 o’clock 


BEeruioz. . . . . “The Damnation of Faust,”” Dramatic Legend, Op. 24 


i, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 5, at 8:30 o’clock 





AS. 
A plain in Hungary 
Dance of the peasants 
Another part of the plain 


I] 


In the north of Germany 

Faust and Mephistopheles 

Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig 

Woods and meadows on the banks of the Elbe 

Chorus of soldiers and students marching toward the town 


INTERMISSION 
III 


Evening, in Marguerite’s chamber 
Mephistopheles, Faust | 

Marguerite, Faust (hidden) 

A square before Marguerite’s house 
Marguerite’s room (Duet) 

Faust, Marguerite, Mephistopheles and Chorus 


IV 

Marguerite’s room (Romance) 
Fo.ests and caves (Invocation to nature) 
Mephistopheles, Faust 
Plains, mountains, valleys (The ride to the abyss) 
Pandemonium; Epilogue (on Earth) 

(A voice on earth: DONALD GRAMM) 
In Heaven; The Apotheosis of Marguerite 


CHORUS 


The HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor 


SOLOISTS DANCO, Sof 
Marguerite . ; ; ‘ SUZANNE , Soprano 
Rams ' t , ; . DAVID POLERI, Tenor 
Mephistopheles MARTIAL SINGHER, Baritone 


Brander. ..  -«  «* DONALD GRAMM, Bass 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


During the past weeks the 
newspapers have publicized a 
revolutionary development in 
Boston’s musical life, Business 
concerns are now beginning to 


support our orchestra as they 
recently began, under the Gen- 
my | er oe - 


' 
ij 


' 


: 


' Firms Pledge Funds 
| To Aid Hub Orchestra 


eral Electric plan, to support 
educators, 

From the beginning American 
support of cultural institutions 
has been different from Euro- 
pean, Here the ordinary indivi- 
dual purchases tickets, the rich 
man makes outright gifts. In 


Europe state,and municipal gov- 


ernments subsidize opera, ballet, 
and symphony orchestras, 
Unfortunately, the rich patron 


who could underwrite a big 
deficit is no longer with us. 
There are no more Eben Jordans 
to build an opera house, engage 
a large roster of singers, di- 
rectors, and musicians, and then 
write a check for $300,000 at 
the end of the season. The in- 
creasing income tax ended this. 

The Boston Symphony, like 
similar organizations throughout 
the country, has had to look for 
other sources of income, and 
others have succeeded in enlist- 
ing the aid of local business in- 
stitutions, whose officers have 
begun to think of our symphony 
orchestra as a community enter- 
prise, 

By engaging the very hest 
possible musicians—and man for 
man our orchestra is unmatched 
by any other Symphony orches- 
tra today—and performing the 
very best repertory under 
permanent and = guest con- 
ductors, the B. S, O. sets the 
tone for the whole New England 
area. fogr 5-3. >." 

It serves the public more 
thoroughly than any other 
orchestra in the nation. giving 
a Staggering total of 220 con- 
certs during its 46-week year, 
as well as providing coast-to- 
coast broadcasts every Saturday 
night for millions of listeners, 
and making recordings which 
introduce the great works of 
musical literature to more 
millions of Americans. In addi- 
tion it helps Support WGBH- 
FM, Boston educational radio 
station, and permits its entire 
Friday and Saturday perform- 
ances to be broadcast locally to 


. me 500,000. 
at a tree concerts on 


Peon : the school at 
‘splanade, and the 

aborted. he go ou 

school operated by a Sy ' 


orchestra, attracts h 


thousands each summer to its 
classes and concerts. 

So vast a service cannot pay 
for itself. 


Has Big Budget 


The budget for a year is 
$1,500,000. There are only three 
major sources of income — 
tickets, broadcasts, and record- 
ings. Income from tickets jis 
fixed by the seating capacity of 
the concert halls. Income from 
recordings and _ broadcasts’ is 
variable. Each year the orches- 
tra must raise about $250,000 
from other sources to meet ex- 
penses, 

At this time, less than half 
of the annual deficit remains to 
be raised, hecause of the con- 
tributions of Friends of the Or- 
chestra and gifts from various 
business firms, More are of 
course, needed. 

The appeals for public Sup- 
port have a typical Boston man- 
nerliness. Never have we had 
a broadcast interrupted with a 
sepulchral voice announcing 
that unless X sum is mailed im- 
mediately the orchestra will die. 
Nor have we had hysterical let- 
ters from a fund-raising cam- 
palgn agency beseeching the ad- 
dressee to give, give, and give 
until it hurts! 

Fach year Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the Friends of the 
Orchestra, announces how much 
the orchestra needs, and asks 
those who have enjoyed the 
musie to contribute, knowing 
that Bostonians wil] respond 
generously, 

More and more Huh business 
firms, traditionally hard-headed 
but also traditionally civic. 
minded, are helping out by 
money gifts in the belief that 
the finest and most prestigious 
advertising for the city on a 
national and international] scale 
is the Boston Symphony Orches.- 
tra, which, of course, js world 
renowned, They are insuring its 
continuance in a way that was 
unheard of 10 years ago. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Seventeenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 5, at 8:30 o’clock 


Beriioz. . . . .““ The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend, Op. 24 


i 


A plain in Hungary 
Dance of the peasants 
Another part of the plain 


I] 
In the north of Germany 
Faust and Mephistopheles 
Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig 
Woods and meadows on the banks of the Elbe 
Chorus of soldiers and students marching toward the town 


INTERMISSION 
II 


Evening, in Marguerite’s chamber 
Mephistopheles, Faust 

Marguerite, Faust (hidden) 

A square before Marguerite’s house 
Marguerite’s room (Duet) 

Faust, Marguerite, Mephistopheles and Chorus 


IV 

Marguerite’s room (Romance) 
Fo.ests and caves (Invocation to nature) 
Mephistopheles, Faust 
Plains, mountains, valleys (The ride to the abyss) 
Pandemonium; Epilogue (on Earth) 

(A voice on earth: DONALD GRAMM) 
In Heaven; The Apotheosis of Marguerite 


CHORUS 
The HaArvVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
Marguerite . , . SUZANNE DANCO, Soprano 
Faust . , DAVID POLERI, Tenor 
Mephistopheles MARTIAL SINGHER, Baritone 
Brander DONALD GRAMM, Bass 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


The triumphant success which of Donald Gramm creates an- 


Berlioz’ “The Damnation of Other high spot as Brander in 
the Auerbach cellar scene. 


Faust” achieved last season was 


As always, the Harvard Glee 


repeated yesterday in Sym- Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
phony Hall when Charles Munch Society, trained impeccably by 
chose the work for the 17th pro- G. Wallace Woodworth, sang 
gram in the current Boston with precision. Aast- 3-1 oc 


: Symphony series. 


Next week the Boston Sym- 


Everything was at the same phony will take this perform- 
high level of performance in this ance on tour. Fortunate are the 
latest reading. The cast was the cities who will hear the superb 
same, the playing was superla- soloists, our wonderful chorus, 
tive, and the conductor inspired. and our orchestra at the very 

In the title role was America’s peak of its artistry, 


premiere dramatic tenor, David 
Poleri, who, as he has grown in 
the part through several inter- 
vening performances, gives a 
stunning vocal characterization, 
spinning out ethereal pianis- 
Simos one moment and ringing) 
fortissimos' climactically the 
next, 

Martial Singher, the ingra- 
tiatingly diabolical Mephisto- 
pheles, gives a master lesson in 
style as he tosses off his diffi- 
cult measures effortlessly. Su- 
zanne Danco’s rather white so- 
prano makes Marguerite a 
virginal and appealing character. 
| The resonant and robust bass | 


Magnificent Performance 
| se 
of “Damnation of Faust 


| Seventeenth pair of concerts im the 
| Friday afternoon Saturdays | evening 
'series by the Boston Svmphony Orches- 
‘tra. Charles Munch music dit ector. a 
Symphony Hall. The program : Son 
isisted of ‘The Damnation of Faust, iby 
‘Hector Berlioz. The choruses were ne 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Chora 
Society, prepared by G,. Wallace, Vood - 
iworth. The soloists were Suzanne 
Danco, soprano (Marguerite); , Davie 
'Poleri. tenor (Faust): Martial Singher, 
‘haritone (Mephistopheles) ; Dona 
Gramm, bass (Brander). 
} 


| By CYRUS DURGIN 

| Yesterday’s performance of "The 
‘Damnation of Faust” deserves 
lonly one word: magnificent. There 
Ihave been few occasions within 
my memory when such a big, long 


jand exacting score, requiring such 
elaborate forces as these, has gone 
$0 well, with a tiny minimum of 
flaws and an overwhelming maXl- 
mum of splendor and brilliance. 


—— eee 


Count this week among the golden 


entries in the musical record of 


Boston. 


When Charles Munch revived 
the great score of Berlioz last sea- 
son, the performances then were 
dazzling. Yesterday, with precise- 
ly the same soloists and collegiate 
chorus that seemed better than in 
1954, the result was sheer magnifi- 
cence. To analyze what occurred. 


starting at the top, the conducting 


of Mr. Munch had the emotional! 
high voltage and the complete 
mastery of orchestral color and 
‘detail which proclaim the true 
Berlioz specialist. | | 
| Through all the varied aspects 
of the work: the electrifying “Ra- 
Koczy” March, the student drol- 
leries in Auerbach’s cellar, the 
despair of old Faust and the blan- 
idishments of The Devil, the ardor 
of the young Faust and Marguerite. 
the melodramatic circus of Pan- 
demonium and the celestial peace 
of the close, the treatment was the 
‘same: high seriousness, intense 
drama and the utmost authority in 
‘Style and expression. The or- 
‘chestra itself was at a peak of elo- 
quence, and the Boston Sym- 
‘phony’s peak of eloguence looks 
down upon Everest. 

| Mr. Woodworth’s preparation of 
the Harvard and Radcliffe choruses 
will prove, I suspect, to have been 
among the greatest accomplish- 
iments of his distinguished career, 
That the tone was bright and quite 


rich indicates fine individual mate- 


‘rial. But the crisp manner of 
‘singing,. the quick response, the 
rhythmic vitality, the Clarity of 
the words, the homogeneous en- 
semble, all these came from Mr. 
|_Woodworth’s benign tryranny as 
an expert choral, conductor. 

—“Gle be 2-5-5" 
| Soloists Also Excel] 


There is so much detailed eX- 


jcellence in Mr. Singher’s per- 
formance of Mephistopheles, that 
it rather overshadows all the other 
Soloists, in memory. Not just the 
Suavity of style, the resonance of 
voice and the. dramatic mockery, 
but the illusion of Satanic em- 
‘bodiment by an artist of extraordi- 
nary talents makes this perform- 
ance one of the Superlative ac- 
complishments of our day. 

| Yet, upon second thought, the 
‘other soloists were also to be con- 
\Sidered pretty much in superlative 
terms. Miss Danco sang better than 
|&@ year ago, in accuracy of pitch 


and grace of style, and her voice: 
| Seemed freer than before. Mr.| 
‘Poleri has improved his French) 
Style and diction; if his high tones | 
‘had a sense of.strain, elsewhere | 
‘there was-a_ fine sonority and| 
‘throughout. suitably, an operatic! 
‘intensity. Mr. Gramm’s fine bass | 
is bigger than before, and one Sus- | 
to notable | 


pects he is on the way 
achievements and fame. 

Last year Mr. Munch played al] 
the score except the inessential | 
bugle passages of the returning! 
soldiers at the outset of,Part 3. 
This year he has made a few more} 
cuts along the way—nothing of/ 
any importance and mostly of | 
material already stated—so that! 
the performance, with an intermis- | 
sion, runs just short of 21% hours 

Needless to add. but useful for! 
the record, the Friday audience! 
was rapturously enthusiastic and. 
‘applauded orchestra, conductor | 
‘choruses and soloists with more| 
than usual vigor. The “Rakoczy” 
|March drew a spontaneous hand 
ithat broke up the proceedings 
for a few moments. but that was' 
inevitable. There are two march, 
‘movements that cannot be done) 
without applause—this one and | 
the one from Tchaikovsky’s “Pa-| 
thetic’ Symphony. It is merely | 
a fact of bife. | 


| Symphony Concert 


i. The Boston Symphony orchestra 
‘Charles Munch conducting. gave the 17th 
| Program of the 74th season in Symphony 
|Hall, yesteraay afternoon, the program 
consisting of Berlioz’ ‘‘The Damnation_of 
aust,’ Op. 24. .The soloists were Su- 
Zane Danco, soprano: David Poleri. 
tenor; Martia’ Singher, baritone and 
|'Donald Gramm, bass. he chorus was 
that of the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
the Harvara Glee Club, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
If there were those who went 
to this concert yesterday afternoon 
wondering whether a repetition of' 
‘Berlioz’ ‘‘Damnation of Faust’’ just 
a year alter its first spectacular 
debut under Charles Munch might 


be a little tedious, I am confident 
all such thoughts were dispelled 
}within a matter of minutes, It 


| 


was, as it WwaS a year ago, an 
overwhelming musical experience 


sustained ovations of the year for 
all concerned. 

It is hard to see how it could 
be otherwise, as it happens, for 
the ensemble was exactly the one 
that did it last year, living with 
it during the arduous hours of the 
recording session that followed. The 
orchestra has since done it at 
Tanglewood with a different chorus 
but largely the same soloists, so 
it might be said the work is at 
this moment in the hands of its 
finest and most experienced inter- 
pretative performers. Hey. ars oN 

And what a work it ist* aving 
devoted a good many hundred 
words to it when Mr. Munch first 
presented it, I am largely in the 
position of repeating my own per- 
formance regarding it. In it Ber- 
lioz unleashes the full force of 
his singular literary vision in music 
at once so expressive, so pictorial 
and so apropos as to carry the 
listener from scene to scene as 
if he were virtually beholding the 

jevents on the stage. | 
| Ranging far afield he creates’ 
the melancholy portrait of Faust! 
wandering the fields of Hungary 
\(a little device to allow him to’ 
insert the Rakoczj March), unable 
lo share the simple pleasures of 
the country folk about him: the 
riotous debauchery of Auerbach’s 
cellar; the rapture of the vision of 
Marguerite; Marguerite’s own ec- 
Static response to her lover and 
F’aust’s final descent into the abyss. 
One scene follows another with 
incredible eloquence, now attaining 
the vast tumult of the ride to the 
abyss, again evoking the gentle 


‘radiance of Marguerite’s incom- 
‘parably lovely ‘‘Romance.”’ It all 
has as little to do with Goethe as 


‘Romeo and Juliet’? has to do 
with Shakespeare or ‘‘Les Troyens’’ 
with Virgil, but instead it has' a 
strange musico-literary quality all| 
its own, unique perhaps in all 
music. 

Certainly the dominating person- 
ality in all this, aside of course 
from that of Charles Munch, was 
Martial Singher as Metistofeles. | 
Using no score and informing the| 
enaracter with an almost operatic! 
fluency on the concert stage, he 
gave an electrifying performance 
of the figure, now cajoling, now 
mischievous, now sly but always 
sinister, He was in exceptionally 
fine voice, too, doing the intricacies 
of the recitative with bravura, the 
solos with style and splendid ar- 
iticulation of the words. 

Suzanne Danco, as she did last 





year, gave the role of ‘Marguerite 
great sensitivity, suggesting the 
tragic innocence of the girl caught 
In .a Satanic plot, Her voice was 
beautiful. to hear, as were her 
words, and her appearance on the 
Stage was exquisite. David Poleri, 
though he often achieved impres- 
Isive voeal heights, occasionally 
| Seemed somewhat constrainedand 
‘preoccupied. His response to Me- 
| tistofeles was _often remarkably 
icomplacent and unconcerned. but 
‘he made the scenes with Mar- 
guerite very effective. Donald 
Gramm, meanwhile. again made 
Brander a rousing eharacter to 
round out an exceptionally fine 
quartet of soloists. | 
As for the Radclife Choral] 
Society and the Harvard Glee Club, 
can only report another of G. 
Wallace Woodworth’s constant flow 
of miracles. At first the tenors 


Munch Repeats Masterwork 
With Same Chorus, Soloists 


By Harold Rogers 


| 


place; and if Charles Munch has | Mephistopheles. Mr. Singher’s 
not quite recaptured | his tri- | characterization ef Satan was 
umph of last season with th?) filled with subtlety and glitter, 


Triumphs, like lightning, sel- 
dom strike twice in the same 


repetition of “The Damnation 
of Faust,” he has come close. 
One may wonder why he de- 
cided to program the. Berlioz 
masterpiece two yeays in a row. 
Perhaps having assembled the 
forces for this vast ‘Work last 
season, he felt that a recon- 
struction could be made with- 
out too much effort. Perhaps it 


is one of his favorites. But if 


neither of these reasons seems 
altogether justifiable there is an- 
other that is. Through the na- 
tional broadcasts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which be- 
gan, this season, Mr, Munch will 


; 
' 


’ 


| 


Clally well done and built dra- 
matically to the entrance of 


just the right amount for a con- 
cert performance. His “Song of 
the Flea” was done jn a full, 
stirring voice. 

Mr. Gramm. in Brander’s 
“Song of the Rat,” reinforced 
the impression made last sea- 
son. He cuts a handsome figure 
and sings with a powerful 
Dasso, smooth in texture, accu- 


rate jin pitch, -t* 
g S$ Mp 3-S*sy~ 
And who could characterize 
the role of Marguerite so aptly 


as Suzanne Danco? She is the 
essence of the simplicity found 


seemed to be a little uneven in ‘In good taste, both musically 


the sense one or two voices stood enable millions to enjoy What! nd: ee € woman. Wearing a 
out too much, but gataied | nowy thousands were given last ‘handsome gown of midnight 
balance was found and thereafter | : oe blue, thus setting off her blonde 
the choral group sang not only | sy gpa ge ate: pr beauty to advantage, she sang 
with its coustomary tonal splendor nae +9 lI Sige «ll es “Le Roi de Thulé” with a charm 
but with a sense of solfegge and etedied atlerhakak we had the that will long linger in mem- 
a clarity of enunciation hard to rad vy lt Ponca thene of the °©Y: Her soprano is filled with 
believe possible in so large a group. | vane Glee Club and the J#idescent highlights. It is not 
The orchestra was in especially Radcliffe Choral Society. He had | 2" Operatic voice. It has the 
good form, too, and a special word ry saniaigs Sclbibias, Roden expressivity that belongs to the 
|needs be added for the solo roles; Danco as Marguerite David | Yorce of a polished Lieder 
of Joseph DiPasquale, viola and| At 
‘Louis Speyer, English horn. The 


. ; singer, which of course she is. 
Poleri as Faust, Martial Singher Mr Svinch pasta the Hu,- 
as Mephistopheles. and Donald Pepe wis : 1 Bake 
| . : al New : , arian March with magnitude 
entire force tours New payen, Pah Gramm as Brander, He won pe tpn oll! Mg aia 
York, Wasington and Brooklyn | ge every bit as much applause, | @¢ ’ on. Yen 
. ne week. the New | tra was not always in focus. The 
ing the coming V Were a geaad plus salvos of bravos, “Dance of the Sylphs,” however 
York concert marking the ap Perhaps there was a sense of. Staats hantment f 
pearance o sc ness Ooverconfidence on the part of | Last season , Mr Munch 
the orchestra. The following week the musicians. They were not. . ded: theaa i itinke 4 
Igor Markevitch appears as guest quite on tiptoe. There was not | BUIGE rn inc! Mella antag So 
atihiatae? ‘arid: it eeerhe almost ; excellent recording for Victor 
co ; rj eee 


} always the same precision, the | LM-6114 d 
inconceivable that his program, : Same refinement that we heard | ag eee yt "waust to 


which includes Stravinsky’s “Rite last year. Carnegie Hall next Wednesda 
rage vom > hte aT. | s > 
uf Spring” omits any of wr ep 27 , OO Ae it will mark the 100th time that 
Perhaps he will reconsi | g But aside from these occa-|the Harvard-Radcliffe singers 
: sional lapses (minor matters | have appeared with the Boston 
that may be no part of tonight’s | Symphony. 
| : performance) we heard the : 
| | Same glorious music, presented 
with all the drama and intensity 
that Mr. Munch is noted for. 
Mr. Poleri, recently credited 
by a New York critic as being 
One of our finest singing actors 
today, performed with his usual 
eloquence and a= fine bright 
tenor tone. He has been busy 
since he was last in Boston. He 
created the role of Michele in 
Menotti’s new opera, ‘“The'|! 
Saint of Bleecker Street,” and | 
he also sang the part of Cavara- | 
dossi in the successful television | 
production of Puccini’s “Tosca,” | 
with Leontyne Price in the 
title role, 
Mr. Poleri’s contemplative 
aria at the opening was espe- 


drop Tchaikovsky's ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? in favor of ene of his own 
by no means insignificant contri- 
butions to music. 
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in D major, Op. 6, No. 5 
Pictures of Pagan Russia 


15 O’clock 


gers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents 
pring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns — 


The Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Earth 


(The Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth. 


The Sacrifice 


.Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, 
Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia 


Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents — Glor 
Chosen One — Evocation of the Ancestors — The 


INTERMISSION 
Sacrificial Dance of the Chosen One. 


; Allegro 
. ‘Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring’) 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 19, at 8:30 o’clock 
. Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell, Op. 34 
(First performance at these concerts) 


huighteenth Pro gram 


Introduction — Harbin 


— Abduction — § 
Introduction — 
fication of the 


IGOR MARKEVITCH, Guest Conductor 


Minuet 


V. Allegro . 
The Adoration of the Earth 


Introduction 


Presto 
Largo 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 18, at 2 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY........ 
STRAVINSKY....... 
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IGOR MARKEVITCH ~ 


distinguished guest 
conductor 


at this concert 


IGOR MARKEVITCH 


La MARKEVITCH was born in Kiev, July 27, 1912. Two years later, 

as the War impended, he was taken by his family to Vevey, in 
Switzerland. There his remarkable precocity came to the attention of 
Alfred Cortot, who gave him his first systematic musical instruction. 
At 14 he went to Paris to study harmony and counterpoint with Nadia 
Boulanger. Serge Diaghilev was struck by his compositions and 
arranged a recital to make known his “discovery” to the world. He 
commissioned a ballet by him on Andersen’s fairy tale, The Emperor's 
New Clothes. Diaghilev died before the commission could be ful- 
filled. 

Markevitch composed many works, notably a Cantata on a poem by 
Jean Cocteau, Hymnes for orchestra, a Psalm for orchestra and soprano 
voice, a Piano Concerto, two ballets, Rébus and Icare, and a large 
scale cantata, Paradis Perdu (a setting of the third canto from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost). These works, written in the 1930's, became the occa- 
sion of considerable excitement in the world of contemporary music, 
particularly in Paris, and received voluminous attention in the press. 
But he took no part in the réclame about him. As an artist Markevitch 
was direct, industrious, abstract in inclination. Interest in his music 


extended to Boston, where the Suite from his Rébus was performed 
by this orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky on April 21, 1933, and his 
Introduction and Hymn on December 15 of the season following. 
Notable among the later works of Markevitch is the Cantata, Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, 1941. Recently he made a version of Bath’s Musical 
Offering. 

His conducting career began at an early age with Hermann Scher- 
chen as teacher. It was at 18 that he first conducted the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. In 1944, after the liberation of Florence, 
Igor Markevitch was put at the head of the Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale by the Allies. Since the end of the War he has been guest 
conductor of the principal orchestras in Europe, the opera in Vienna, 
London, and Naples, and he has made tours of South America and 
Asia (Israel Philharmonic). He also conducts regularly at the various 
festivals which now flourish in Europe: Salzburg, Lucerne, Vienna, 
Holland, Strasbourg, Paris, Toulouse, Besancon, Berlin. In Salzburg 
every summer, he holds master classes in conducting at the Mozarteum. 

These concerts in Boston are his first appearance in the United 
States, and only appearance this season. 
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distinguished guest 
conductor 


at this concert 


IGOR MARKEVITCH 


| me MARKEVITCH was born in Kiev, July 27, 1912. ‘I'wo years later, 

as the War impended, he was taken by his family to Vevey, in 
Switzerland. There his remarkable precocity came to the attention of 
Alfred Cortot, who eave him his first svstematic musical instruction. 
At 14 he went to Paris to study harmony and counterpoint with Nadia 
soulanger. Serge Diaghilev was struck by his compositions and 
arranged a recital to make known his “discovery” to the world. He 
commissioned a ballet by him on Andersen’s fairy tale, The Emperor's 
New Clothes. Diaghilev died before the commission could be ful- 
filled. 

Markevitch composed many works, notably a Cantata on a poem by 
Jean Cocteau, Hymnes for orchestra, a Psalm for orchestra and soprano 
voice, a Piano Concerto, two ballets, Rébus and Icare, and a large 
scale cantata, Paradis Perdu (a setting of the third canto from Milton’s 
Paradise Lost). These works, written in the 1930's, became the occa- 
sion of considerable excitement in the world of contemporary music, 
particularly in Paris, and received voluminous attention in the press. 
But he took no part in the réclame about him. As an artist Markevitch 
was direct, industrious, abstract in inclination. Interest in his music 


extended to Boston, where the Suite from his Rébus was performed 
by this orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky on April 21, 1933, and his 
Introduction and Hymn on December 15 of the season following. 
Notable among the later works of Markevitch is the Cantata, Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, 1941. Recently he made a version of Bath’s Musical 
Offering. 

His conducting career began at an early age with Hermann Scher- 
chen as teacher. It was at 18 that he first conducted the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. In 1944, after the liberation of Florence, 
Igor Markevitch was put at the head of the Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale by the Allies. Since the end of the War he has been guest 
conductor of the principal orchestras in Kurope, the opera in Vienna, 
London, and Naples, and he has made tours of South America and 
Asia (Israel Philharmonic). He also conducts regularly at the various 
festivals which now flourish in Europe: Salzburg, Lucerne, Vienna, 
Holland, Strasbourg, Paris, Toulouse, sesancon, Berlin. In Salzburg 
every summer, he holds master classes in conducting at the Mozarteum. 

These concerts in Boston are his first appearance in the United 
States, and only appearance this season. 
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Conductor Acclairned aE ymphony Hall 


By Harold Rogers 


When Pierre Monteux con- | spired performance. 
ducted Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 


many of us who felt he had said 


| Wwe gain additional insight, 
all. | 


posed in 1913, has long since | 


But Igor Markevitch con- been acclaimed an authentic! Concerto Grosso for St 
ducted the Boston Symphony | Masterpiece of our century. To fifth in Opus 6? He 
Orchestra in “Le Sacre” yester- Many listeners it has become as Only purity of style. 


day afternoon and added anoth- 
er chapter. It was Mr. Marke- or a Beethoven quartet. 
vitch’s American debut, and to | a Se 


; 


competent performance of “Le that are not often found in one’ 
Sacre.” It is not easy to infuse | ™)USIClan. He approaches the mu- | 


|laborate in producing an in-;not without drama. 


He uses 


| what gestures he needs and n 
, We never lose interest in a! More. It was astonishing what he 
du Printemps” © in Symphony | ™asterpiece, With each conduc-| drew from the orchestra in ; 
Hall four years ago, there were | tor, provided he is a true artist, | Sacre,” especially in 
detonations from th 
Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre,” com- | 5€Cction. 


“Le 
the massive 
€ percussion 


But what about the Hande} 


rings, the 
&ave us not 
but a pure 


| familiar as a Mozart symphony |string tone of unusual beauty 


‘And the Tchaikovksy “Romeo 


; }and Juliet” Overture-F: rye 
say that he scored a triumph! AS for Mr. Markevitch’s role| Again a jew Fantasia? 


would not be saying enough. It | Yesterday, he displayed a com-' filled with 
is easy to win applause by a bination of admirable qualities and smoldering depths. 


el of interpretation, 
surface Scintillation 
Bril- 


lance and humor were found in 
Britten’s Variations and Fugue 


the work with artistic integrity, | S'C, the orchestra, and the audi-|on a Theme of Pureell 


something that Mr. Markevitch }ence with humility, not with | 
gave to everything he played. 


Mr, Markevitch is also a com- ‘without tension, the subjective | 
poser, and as a conductor of an- |! vj oe =| 
oser, 0 "of viewpoint that communicates | 
other composer’s music he ;€motion. He knows how to enter | 
doubtless knows how to share | the music and take his listeners | 
the creative process, how io col- along, His reading of “Le Sacre” 
i age | had genuine power without mere 
/hervous excitement, 
| He knows how to make the 
|orchestral texture completely 
lucid. He enables the music to 
assume its proper architectural] 
shape. He is intensely aware of 
tone and timbre. 
His conducting style is not 
magnetic or theatrical, yet it is 
eget ee 


i Munch or an Ansermet, the 
SYMPHONY HALL staunch vigor of a Monteux, the 
Symphony Concert theatrical flamboyance of a Bern- 


yane, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Igor stein, his authority derives from 
lath program of the 74th season yes-| a Source'that embraces all these 
Soncerts Gitcess for airiuc Orchestra. qualities: an intense dedication. 
22. maser. OP. S ~ Handel! So strong is it, that one feels an 


; oO. . 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ Overture-. . : 
Fantasia Tchaikowsky| almost tangible power when this, 


Variati F o Theme of , : . 
tae te a oe om Britten) slight, balding, faintly-rumpled 


ype Gu Printemps” (“The Rite of visitor proceeds shyly down the 

P oarte? een Russia in two vinsky| aisle through the rear desks. So 
oon concentrated is it, that the small- 

By ROBERT TAYLOR est flicker of a wrist conveys an 

AN ORCHESTRA is the length-| instantaneous current of  re- 


ened shadow of one man. Yes-) Sponse. 

terday afternoon that man was. FHYSICAL SCOPE 

the noted Parisian conductor- The range of his beat is lim- 
composer, Igor Markevitch, mak-| ited in physical scope. He stands 


fol Bs ; ‘almost lanaquidly. There is an 
ing his American debut with the absolute lack of mannerism. 


Boston Symphony. And the shad-) |gealed down in showiness, his 
ow he cast was as tall as a figure: |style has the hypnotic fervor of a 
in a sunset. " | Ifeeussed esthetic sensibility. His 


Lacking the nervous grace of a. bho boy owl ppd Sisto 
' * . . &> 
Cantelli, the limpid elegance of a ness as he moulds a phrase with| 


‘flect keen intelligence, control and 


‘false modesty. His rendinue see lis Mr. Markevitch is a man of 


eas. He knows what to 
how to say ite oe ae 
Sean tte A’ int 


, 
iF a 


la cupped hand, brings the stick 
down a convoluted passage and 
thrusts out an odd elbow, damps 
ia swell of sound with a vibrating 
ifinger: suddenly in a muted mis- 
iterioso section or a climax it 
‘which he seems to hur! a clenched 
energy into the turmoil, the awk- 
wardness is revealed as a vehicle 
of rugged strength. His style, as 


sured and yet emotional. exhibits 
la primeval force due to its very) 


economy. 


| The program which he sched 
uled for this brilliant, and 1 


many respects, unforgettable in- 
troduction, appears dismaying at 


first glance. The bombast of the 
“Romeo and Juliet” overture 


would seem emptier than bed 
beside the apocalypse of “The | 
Rite of Spring.” The Hande! 
could hold its own, but what 
about the Britten (otherwise ¢! 
titled “The Young Person's Guide 
to the Orchestra”) ? 

r. Markevitch answered thes¢, 
doubts by a virtuoso reading o 


' 


the sort in which the most banal 
music would be an. experience. 
For the first time in listening to 
the baroque in Symphony Hall I 
could hear Daniel Pinkham’'s 
harpsichord continuo running like 
a silver thread through a trans- 
parent pattern of interwoven 
melody. Even the movie mood- 
music longeurs of the “Romeo” 
were acceptable on an unabashed 


romantic basis. fey 7- (F-5% 


MUSICAL INTENT 


The Britten “Variations and 


Fugue on a Theme of Purcell”’ is 
a delightful exercise in technic 
with a didactic as well as musical 
intent. Starting witn a typically 
florid theme—drawn from Pur- 
cell’s incidental music to “Ab- 
delazar or The Moor’s Revenge” 
by Mrs. Aphra Behn—the varia- 
tions are given to 13 instrumental 
combinations in turn, culminat- 
ing in an elaborate fugue and 
coda by the orchestra. It serves 
a purpose as an illustration of 
the character of the instruments! 
lor children, and yet has ai 
sprightly charm for adults. | 

In the “Sacre,” however,-Mr. 
Markevitch touched the Jlevel' of 
superlatives. His tempi, a bit on 
the fast side, culminated in a 
awesome and darkling ’ turbu- 
lence. The harsh proclamations 
of the brass, the brooding malevo- 
ience, the strident alternations of 
rhythm, the emphasis on the 
stark linear dissonence of Stra- 
vinsky’s masterpiece, brought an 
unrelenting savagery of mood. 


with the strain of delicate pas- 
toral lyricism beneath the op- 
pressive and pitiless demands of 
nature, Here, definitely, the con- 


ductor’s stature was disclosed. 

| At the next pair of concerts 
Dr. Munch resumes the helm with 
=chubert’s Symphony No. 5, Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Second Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3, in C minor, in 
Which Claudio Arrau will be the 
soloist, 


| Markevitch Triumphs | 


| in His American Debut 


| Eighteenth pair of concerts in the 
Friday afternoon—Saturday evening 
series by the Boston Symphony Or- 
\chestra, at Symphony Hall. They are 
conducted as guest by Igor Markevitch, 
who on this occasion makes his first 
appearances in the United States. The 
program: Handel: Concerto Grosso in 
D maior, Op. 6, No. 5: Tchaikovsky: 
Overture —- Fantasia, __ “‘Romeo and 
Juliet”; Britten: Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme. of Purcell (first per- 
formances at these concerts): Stravin- 
‘sky: ‘“‘Le Sacre du Printemps.” 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
| The American debut of Igor 
‘Markevitch as conductor vyester- 
iday afternoon was a complete tri- 
umph. He proved himself a tech- 
‘nical master, a forceful personal- 
ity, an honest, driving, sincere 
‘musician, and an interpretive ar- 
tist With a great deal of fire. Like 
the proverbial one swallow in 
Springtime, one program does not 
‘take the full measure of a sym-| 
phonic conductor, but we may be 
‘sure that Mr. Markevitch is a man 
of intellectual] facets who would 
prove interesting to hear time 
after time. Everything in yester- 
day’s program pointed to that, 
for it was a diverse list, and as 
‘much in feeling as in musical style 
the four compositions offered a 


‘ivery wide variety. 


Mr. Markevitch has what J 
‘would describe as a modern ear'| 
‘for orchestral sonorities. He likes! 
ia bright, live but not overly-bru-| 
‘liant or dazzling tone. He is, I) 
think, almost pedantic in his in-| 
Isistence upon exact balance be-| 
itween sections. That meant a good) 
ideal in the heavy scoring of Stra-! 
‘vinsky’s “Sacre,” for example,| 
where unless much care is taken, 
inumerous pages can sound thick) 
land the quality of color is lost.) 
‘The “Sacre” was startlingly clear} 
‘in its complex rhythm and in the)! 
ispectrum of instrumental colors} 
and the separate’ instrumental!) 
lines. (Of course those portions) 


where eat be breaks loose | 
‘defy clarity.) abe 3-/f -S rv: 

| Mr. Markevitch has said, public- 
lv, that he dislikes show in con- 
ducting, and personal, “prima- 
donna” readings, Yesterday he 
proved he meant it. “Romeo and 
Juliet” was warmly * romantic 
enough, and the strings had a 
flaming emotional intensity, Just 
as in the Handel Concerto Grosso 
they boasted genuine classic poise 
and limpidity. Similarly, in the 





mechanics of his conducting, Mr. 
Markevitch avoids display. Just 
enough motion of the arms to give 
a clear beat and to reflect the 
nature of the passage at the mo- 
ment are what you see. This he 
idoes with a notable degree of; 
‘physical grace and ease, which! 
probably make it much easier for’ 
him than would the repertory of 
wild and fancy gesticulations to 
which some brethren of the baton 
are partial, 

While his almost-painfully thin 
mall body moves little upon the 
Sind, Markevitch is no prim 
time-beater, and there is nothing 


This time the speaking part 1s 
omitted. The Variations and 
Fugue are not only a demonstra- 
tion of what the orchestra can do, 
and how a composer may produce 
a range of tone colors, but they | 
are also diverting and intrinsically | 
substantial. I think that in the} 
ninth Variation, where the harp) 
is treated nimbly and brightly | 
against the hushed tappings of | 
tamtam and cymbals, that Britten! 
invented a new tine. 

At the end of the afternoon, | 
when the last incisive crash had| 


of the “Sacre,” the audience broke 
making. When the music is broad into cheers as well as applause. 
so are the gestures, but never dis- Mr. Markevitch and the goer Pipl 
playful. He conducts for the or- sponsive Boston Symphony play ers) 
chestra, not the public. tr... deserved them. al) be! 
We have Mr. Markevitch to! Next week Mr. Munch will be| 
thank for introducing to these back, and will present the | 
concerts the hearty, pleasant and Symphony of ete tas, | 
remarkably clever Variations and ond Symphony of Randal 4 C . | 
Fugue on a Theme by Purcell son and the C minor Piano Con-| 
This piece of Benjamin Britten certo of Beethoven, with Claudio, 
has been done at Pops under its Arrau as eOmay 
more familiar alias of “Young | 
People’s Guide to the Orchestra.” | 


concluded a stunning paabcaig aad 
mechanical about his music- | 
i 


Music in Review 


Post alf. SL 
By TUCKER KEISER beats are firm, his indications 


through his many excellent. re- 


| 


a 


Igor Markevitch, the Euro- Precise, and bodily movements 
pean conductor known here ©COMomical. He never gets be-| 
tween the music and the listener. | ae 
; He is neither the strenuous | : Be PR RE : es & 

cordings, was the guest con- cheer leader who thinks it nec-| . Igor appear as guest conductor 
ductor yesterday afternoon in essary to whip an_ orchestra’ Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall Friday afternoon, Sat- 
Symphony Hall, playing a pro- into an athletic frenzy nor the urday night, and Sunday afternoon, 
gram which included Handel's podium parasite who does little : a 
ae Grosso in D major, for an orchestra of superb mu-| 

chaikovsky’s “Romeo and Ju- sicians except appreciate their ‘| J ' l . 
liet,” Britten’s Variations on a performance from a strategic| | iS MoreRelaxed hanEurope, 
theme of Purcell, and Stra- location. He is a finely ground : | 
vinsky’s “The Rite of Spring.” lens which focuses and intensi-. S | S h ‘ G M 

The applause from the Friday fies divergent rays of sound. : ays : ymp Ony S uest aestro 
afternoon audience, notoriously The playing of the orchestra | | 
undemonstrative but by no under such direction was super- : | By CYRUS DURGIN 
means unappreciative, indicated lative, ranging from the suave : Igor Markevitch is a Russian- and Concord, Yesterday afternoon, 
that the conductor had made a and eloquent string section in born French musician who believeschatting in a suite at the Ritz Carl- 
Stunning success. In addition to the Handel to the most savagely that America is now more the oldton Hotel, they told about their 
the roar of the clapping, there exciting performance of “The polar snstigy bday pi J pin Ree sup henge ed much: of Bubowe 

‘ : : ss over nere 1S mucn ss j “Now that so muc Mh i 
br pr brat of feet and Rite of Spring I have ever | than that across the Atlantic. Thehas been destroyed,” smiled Mr. 
yells o ravo. Mr. Marke- heard. While the barbaric dis- short, very slim, dark-haired man, Markevitch, “I really feel that you 
vitch returned time and time sonances of _ this last named who will be guest conductor of thehave to come to America and a 
again to acknowledge the ova- work were brutal, they never Boston Symphony Orchestra thiscity like Boston to get the feel of 
tion, Even the orchestra con- once lost their musicality, baby gs met 2 ah ae PRs ey ee er tala thee vee ent 
tri . . ; alia with his wile, who 1s Italian. Yoldler, for ex 9 | arn y 
pristine the din . eit aan eit gate a brilliant spent the week-end seeing histori- ent city of Rotterdam, which has 
cm apn " wt seven c ” : ya egy pad re Saar cal spots, not omitting Lexingtonpad to be largely rebuilt since the 
n do for a guest. uests. Let us hope at he 

The conductor is a maestro will return for a longer Stay 

who knows his business. His next year. 
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war. And let me assure you that 
in the two weeks I have been in 
America, I have found life to be 
far less nervous and much more 
relaxed than in Europe. That is 
true even in New York.” 

About the Boston Symphony,; 
with which he had his first re-, 
hearsal yesterday morning, the| 
musician was. rapturous. 

' “T had expectci, naturally, to 
have to get acquainted with the! 
slayers. But everything went so 
xasily. There was no need for the 
visiting conductor to have to try' 

o dominate, The orchestra re-} 
sponded beautifully and in a most, 
‘riendly way. It has a tremendous 
sfficiency. That is good, for I be-. 
iieve that the dominating, prima 
Jonna conductor is old-fashioned. 
Early Conducting Urged 
' “We conductors have never 
caught up with the progress the 
orchestra players have made in 
efficiency. We have never been 
able to reduce our work to a 
science and art which can be 
readily learned. As it is, conduct- 
ing must be learned by the in-| 
dividual from his own experience. | 
Oftentimes, he begins too late, so) 
that he tires physically and that 
can have a slowing effect, as in the 
scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Children of 12 ought to be 
taught conducting, for then both 
their ears and their muscles can 
‘be developed the right way. 
‘Twenty-eight or 30 is too late. 
Fifteen to 18 would be an ideal 
age. 
aT began as a composer, and I 
studied conducting because I felt 
that any composer ought to have 
direct contact with the actual pro- 
duction of music. As_ events 
turned out, I came to give almost 
all my time to conducting. I had 
gone to Florence to study the 
fe of Lorenzo di Medici for a 





cantata I was writing, in 1940. 
When Italy declared war upon 
France, I was trapped there. In 
Florence I had a house quite close 
to that of the great art expert, 
Bernard Berenson, who, as you 
know, is very fond of America and 
especially Boston. 

“Berenson used to tell me about 
Thomas Jefferson; he explained 
Jefferson’s democratic ideals to 
me, and told me much about the 
United States. That, I think, was 
my basic preparation for coming 
to this country. I was also in 
touch with the Allied forces for 
I did underground work during 


the German occupation of Italy,. 
So when Gen Clark’s army ar- 


rived in Florence, they knew about 


me, They put me at the head of: 
the Italian radio orchestra there, : 


so I can say I owe my first perma- 
inent conducting job to the United 
States Army.” 


Modest Re: Own Works 


Mr, Markevitch has not ceased 
to compose, but he finds very 
little time for creative work tn- 
day. His last piece was an ar- 
rangement for a total orchestra 
of 45, of Bach’s “The Musical Of- 
ering.” 
| I asked him point-blank why 
on did not schedule some of his 





own music for performance while 
he is conducting the Boston Sym- 
lphony. His thin face again broke 
into a self-deprecatory smile, “T 
don’t like to use such a position to 
play my own music. I do not think 
it is right. Call it modesty, if you 
like. Anyway, there is so much 
other music to play.” 

_ Having had now considerable 
experience of orchestras in many 
places, Mr. Markevitch is inclined 
ito believe that what he calls, 





with American practicality, “the | 
team spirit” is more pronounced | 


over here than in Europe—with 
certain notable exceptions. 

Mr, Markevitch is married ta 
a Roman lady. It was she. about 
seven years ago, who taught him 
English, which he now speaks 
with both fluency and command 
of everyday idioms. He also had 
some coaching from a brother of 
writer James Joyce. So perhaps 
the Markevitch proficiency may 
be credited in part to the purest 
English of all, the English spoken 
in Dublin. 


Need to 
Educate 
Conductor 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Igor Markevitch, the famed 
European conductor making his 
first U. S. appearance at Sym- 
phony Hall this week-end, de- 





of hearing—they can then con- 





clared during a press conference 
on Monday that the technique 
of the conductor is 100 years be- 
hind that of the symphony or- 
chestra. 

“Conducting technique today 
can be compared to piano tech- 
nique at the time of Liszt,” he 
said. “Then there was no system- 
matic approach to keyboard 
virtuosity; one learned to play 
the piano according to a method 
his teacher had independently 
chanced upon and the unusual 
pupil often created a method of 
his own.” 


“Even now,” continued the 
very articulate maestro, ‘the 
conductor must learn his trade 
by hit-or-probably-miss, _ trial- 
and-too-many errors.” 

“A conductor begins the 
practice of his craft far too late 
in life. He should have begun to 
learn breathing, bodily control, 
gesture, and plastic expressive- 
ness at the same age that the 
pianist learns his scales and 
studies. Conductors need system- 
atic development as much as 


other wrrgenag 3°2>°S 

He cited the frequent break-. 
down in tempo of a Beethoven 
scherzo as evidence. Often brisk- 
ly begun, with perfect control 
of the orchestra, the movement 
soon drags—not because the 
orchestra can’t keep up but be- 
cause the conductor’s arm is 
tiring! 

Orchestra, he avers, are now 
capable of performing the most 
complex scores at sight. The 
conductor needs the rehearsals 


far more than the musicians he 
. directs. 


To train future maestros he 
has joined the faculty of the 
Salzburg Festival to teach the 


. conducting course begun, inter- 
. estingly enough, by Gustav Mah- 


ler. There he concentrates on 
students still in their teens, and 
his most promising pupil is a 
12-year-old. 

“After they learn the mechan- 
ics—what to do with the hands, 
how to express directions 
through movements, and the art 


centrate solely on interpreta- 
tion.” 

Asked when he expects the 
conductor to become as profi-/ 
cient ‘as the orchestra, Mr, Mar-| 
kevitch hestitated, and then| 
turned to his glamorous wife for] 
a translation of the question into| 
beautifully proficient French. 

Looking wistfully at the ceil- 
ing and smiling, he sighed, 
“Never.” 

The conductor admitted that 
he was a bit apprehensive about 
Jeading an orchestra which has 
something of a reputation for 
terrifying Yankee efficiency. His 
first rehearsal, however, was 
particularly pleasant. 

“Not since I first conducted|! 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
have I had such a response, It is 
just like having an intimate 
chamber orchestra of 100 play- 
ers,” he said of his experience 
with our symphony orchestra. 

A conductor, he believes, can 


learn a lot about a nation’s 
characteristics half hour with 
one of its orchestras. 


“In Holland, I give a downbeat 
and the players enter with Teu- 


tonic assurance and deliberation 
as soon as they are ready. In 
Italy, I try to get the baton 
down quickly enough so that I 
can catch the orchestra before 
it starts playing the second 
measure, In America, the 
orchestra in an incredibly well- 
organized team. In France, the 
orchestra is a collection of bored 
individuals who happen to be in 
the same room.” 

For the French orchestra he 


has few words of praise, the 
radio national orchestra being 
the only organization compar- 
able to the better symphonies in 
Europe and America, 
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.Piano Concerto No 
SOLOIST 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
Mr. ARRAU uses the Baldwin Piano 


Allegro molto 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 26, at 8 


I Allegro con brio 
: Allegro 


II Largo 


IV Andante moderato; Allegro con spirito; Largamente 
III Rondo 


II Andante con moto 


III Menuetto 
IV Allegro vivace 


III Vivace 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


distinguished soloist 
at this concert 


C LAUDIO ARRAU was born in Chilldn, Chile, February 6, 1904. Be- 
ginning his musical studies there, he was sent by his government 
to Europe to complete them. In Berlin he was the pupil of Martin 
Kraus. After tours of Europe and South America he came to this 
country, where he appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on February 4, 1924, playing Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. 
In the season 1940-1941 he toured the United States after an absence 
of fourteen years. He appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra in Symphony Hall, in 1942, 1953, and at Berkshire Festival 
concerts, 1946, 1948, 1951, and 1954. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
This was a pleasant concer 
marked: by fine orchestral play- 


ing, a contemporary revival of| 


much interest and another one 
of Claudio Arrau’s prodigious 
performances of a piano concerto, 


- 
It was prodigous, too, for Mr. 
Arrau, virtually unexcelled today 
for the commanding strength of! 
his playing, gave Beethoven's 
Third a wonderfully robust out- 
ing. The work lends itself t 
such a treatment as it stan 
‘as a milepost in the composer’s 
developing powers. It was, ‘in- 
deed, the turning point of his 
career for in it he let himself 
go for the first time, expressing 
himself in the dramatic and im- 
passioned terms soon to be more 
fully realized in the later works. 
Within the ensuing nine years he 
was to compose the Fourth and 
Fifth Piano Concertos as well as 
the Violin Sonata and the Fourth 
and Fifth Symphonies. 


Looking Back | 
‘The Third foreshadows them. 
all, looking back on the two 
earlier works in the form hardly: 
at all. In fact it seems hard to 
believe this followed the C major 
‘Concerto (numbered one . but 
actually the second) by only a 
year, so advanced it is in scope, 
power and contrasting dynamic! 
force, It calls for the grand style' 
even in its solemn but melting’ 
slow movement, and for drive 
and, energy throughout. | 

In it Mr. Arrau displayed the 
fullest range of his extraordinary 
keyboard technique, achieving 
scalewise passages of incredibly. 
‘clean articulation, accomplishing 
the quadruple trills with all the. 
Clarity of tone of another doing a} 
‘Singe trill and, in the cadenza of 
ithe first movement, ranging up 
and down the keyboard in as- 
‘tounding virtuosity. But a vir- 
tuosity, it might be added, never 
sacrificing musical value fer mere 
display. As always, Mr. Munch 
accompanied him in a style so in- 
tegrated as to be no accompani- 
ment at all but a musical part- 
nership of the highest order. 

It was good to have an oppor-' 
tunity again—after 15 years or 


as > quality of in- 
comprehensibility, no attempt to 
dazzle with scholastic musical 
formulae, no attempt to intrude 
aggressive dissonance for its own 
sake, no attempt to impress his 
composer-colleagues with that 
be-damned-with-the-audience at-' 
titude, no attempt to write for 
the ages. Preyer ff +26 °SS 
- It is honest, straightforward 
music of a conventional though 
by no means musty idiom con- 
taining many references to the 
American scene, and as such a 
pleasure to hear. ‘The slow move- 
ment is almost as much a spir- 
itual as that of the Dvorak, but 
‘the work abounds with sugges- 
tions, many of them humorous, 
to familiar melodic materials, al- 
though none are directly quoted. 
_ ‘The principal weakness of the 
work, if it may be said to have 
‘one, is that it might have been 
‘more powerfully scored for the 
orchestra for there are moments 


when a slightly tentative quality 


is evident. 


Highly Musical , 
On the other hand this might 
well have been the composer’s in- 
tention, for nowhere in the sym- 
phony is there a touch of pre- 
itense, of striving for brilliance 
and grandeur. It is merely a 
highly musical but always’ gen- 
ial essay attempting nothing but 
the musical diversion of a con- 
‘temporary audience and as such 
la refreshing interlude among the 


ortured soul-searching of less 
adjusted men. ‘ 


Mr. Munch did the symphony 
splendidly, underlining its lyrical 
qualities without sentiment and 
bringing out its busy-ness with- 
out fussiness. Mr. Thompson was 
in the audience, incidentally, to 
acknowledge a very cordial re- 
sponse, 

Mr. Munch began the concert 
with an unusually reposed ver- 
sion of the Schubert Fifth, a very 
grateful work very sensitive 
done. Next week’s program 
be conducted by Richard Burgin, 
Gary Graffman will be the solo- 
ist in Prokofieff’s. Third Piane 
Concerto and the program in- 
cludes ’s great co 
orchestra with wi 
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CLAUDIO ARRAU 


distinguished soloist 


at this concert 


C LAUDIO ARRAU was born in Chilldn, Chile, February 6, 1904. Be- 
4 ginning his musical studies there, he was sent by his government 
to Europe to complete them. In Berlin he was the pupil of Martin 
Kraus. After tours of Europe and South America he came to this 
country, where he appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on February 4, 1924, playing Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. 
In the season 1940-1941 he toured the United States after an absence 
of fourteen years. He appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall, in 1942, 1953, and at Berkshire Festival 


concerts, 1946, 1948, 1951, and 1954. 


CK 


Symphony Concert 

he Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 19th 
program of the 74th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, The _ soloist 
was Claudio Arrau, piano. The program: 
Symphony No. 5 in flat Schubert 
Symphony No. 2 in E minor Thompson 
Piano Concerto No. 3, Op. 37 Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE ) 

This was a pleasant concert: 
marked by fine orchestral play- 
ling, a contemporary revival of 
Imuch interest and another one 
of Claudio Arrau’s prodigious' 
‘performances of a piano concerto. 


It was prodigous, too, for Mr.| 
|Arrau, virtually unexcelled today | 
‘for the commanding strength of 
his playing, gave Beethoven’s 
‘Third a wonderfully robust out- 
ing. The work lends itself to 
such a treatment as it stands 
as a milepost in the composer’s 
developing powers. It was, in- 
deed, the turning point of his 
career for in it he let himself 
go for the first time, expressing 
himself in the dramatic and im- 
passioned terms soon to be more 
fully realized in the later works. 
Within the ensuing nine years he 
was to compose the Fourth and 
Fifth Piano Concertos as well as 
the Violin Sonata and the Fourth 
and Fifth Symphonies. 


Looking Back 


‘*The Third foreshadows them 
all, looking back on the two 
earlier works in the form hardly 
at all. In fact it seems hard to 
believe this followed the C major 
Concerto (numbered. one . but 
aciually the second) by only a 
year, so advanced it is in scope, 
jpower and contrasting dynamic 
force, It calls for the grand style 
even in its solemn but melting 
|Slow movement, and for drive 
‘and, energy throughout. 

In it Mr, Arrau displayed the 
‘fullest range of his extraordinary 
keyboard technique, achieving 
Scalewise passages of incredibly 
clean articulation, accomplishing 
the quadruple trills with all the 
Clarity of tone of another doing a 
Singe trill and, in the cadenza of 
the first movement, ranging up! 
and down the keyboard in as-! 
tounding virtuosity. But a vir-| 
tuosity, it might be added, never! 
sacrificing musical value for mere 
display. As always, Mr. Munch 
accompanied him in a style so in- 
tegrated as to be no accompani-) 
ment at all but a musical part- 
nership of the highest order. | 
| It was good to have an oppor- 
itunity again—after 15 years or 


more—to hear Randall Thomp- 
son’s Second Symphony. The 
outstanding thing about it is its. 


absolute lack of pretention.| 


There is no straining whatever 
for the fashionable quality of in- 
comprehensibility, no attempt to 
dazzle with scholastic musical 
formulae, no attempt to intrude 
aggressive dissonance for its own 
sake, no attempt to impress his 
composer-colleagues with that 
be-damned-with-the-audience at- 
titude, no attempt to write for 
the ages. fre, - “2.6 ~<STS 

It is honest, straightforward 
music of a conventional though 
by no means musty idiom con- 
taining many references to the 
‘American scene, and as such a 
pleasure to hear. The slow move- 
ment is almost as much a sgpir- 
jitual as that of the Dvorak, but 
ithe work abounds with sugges- 
tions, many of them humorous, 
to familiar melodic materials. al- 
though none are directly quoted. 

The principal weakness of the 
work, if it may be said to have} 
one, is that it might have been) 
more powerfully scored for the 
orchestra for there are moments 
when a slightly tentative quality 
is evident, 


Highly Musical 


| On the other hand this might! 
\well have been the composer’s in- 
‘tention, for nowhere in the sym- 
‘phony is there a touch of pre-| 
tense, of striving for brilliance} 
and grandeuv. It is merely a' 
highly musical but always gen-| 
ial essay attempting nothing but 
the musical diversion of a con- 
temporary audience and as such 
a refreshing interlude among the 
sortured soul-searching of less! 
jadjusted men. | 
{| Mr. Munch did the symphony| 
‘Splendidly, underlining its lyrical! 
qualities without sentiment and 
bringing out its busy-ness with- 
out fussiness, Mr. Thompson was 
in the audience, incidentally, to 
acknowledge a very cordial re- 
sponse, 

Mr. Munch began the concert! 
With an unusually reposed ver-' 
sion of the Schubert Fifth, a very’ 
grateful work very sensitively 
done. Next week’s program wil] 
be conducted by Richard Burgin. 
Gary Graffman will be the solo- 
ist in Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Concerto and the program in- 
cludes Bartok’s great concerto for 
orchestra with works of C, P, E. 
Bach and Richard Strauss. 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


The chief interest of this 
week end’s pair of concerts by! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’ 
lies in the performance of Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Second Sym- 
phony. Composed 25 years ago 
and heard in Symphony Hall on 
three previous occasions, the 
work has not dated at all; in 
fact, judging by the numerous 
Symphonies by other American 
composers heard during the in- 
tervening years, the symphony 
gains stature. 

Mr. Thompson’s vocabulary is 
an unusual one for a contempo- 
rary composer. He has not sev- 
ered relations with those past 
idioms which have proved most 
useful and expressive; yet he 
uses them in such a way that 
they sound fresh and contempo- 
rary in spirit. Not only is his | 
style intelligible but his great 
craftsmanship enables him to 
Say exactly what he wants to in 
the simplest possible terms. 

‘The Second Symphony is truly) 
symphonic in its development ; | 
the themes grew logically apd: 
inevitably, dictating their ulti- 
mate form rather than having a’ 


kind of architectur- forced upon | 
them. The first movement ener- 
getically propells the listener to 
an eloquent climax and then 
paves the way for the second, a 
largo,,a lengthy song of inde- 
scribable loveliness. The Scherzo 
contains some of the most toe- 
tapping rhythms in symphonic 
literature, and the finale is a 
forceful and noble declamation. 
, The concert opened with a per- 
/functory reading of Schubert's 
Fifth Symphony in B-flat and| 
| 


closed with Beethoven’s Third 
Piano Concerto, with Claudio 
_Arrau as soloist. In the concerto 
Mr. Munch and Mr. Arrau estab- 
lished some sort of slow motion. 
record during the Largo, which, 
threatened at any moment to, 
Sag to a dead stop from sheer 
inertia, The first movement had 
a kind of placid solemnity while 
the “gay” finale limped along 
without any particular distinc- 
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Arrau § ymphony Soloist 
in Beethoven Concerto | 


hony 

Fifth) 

Randall Thompson: _Sec-| 
;, Beethoven: _ Piano! 

C minor (Qlaudio | 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphony concerts 
this week are highly enjoyable 
for several reasons. Mr. Munch 
is back on the conductor’s stand, 
the soloist is that superb musician 
of the keyboard, pianist Claudio 
Arrau, and for the first time in 
more than 15 years we have a 
chance to hear a finely-wroufht 
and engrossing American Sym- 
phony, the Secoud by Randall 
Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson’s work made a 
Sood impression when introduced 
here in 1934, and renewed that 
impression when performed three 
times in the early Autumn of 1939. 
Now after so many years, it was 
fascinating to’ listen to the plece 
again yesterday, and to note with 
a warmth of real satisfaction how 
well the music has worn... Al.- 
though elements of jazz form ai 
part of the style, they are much| 
refined jazz, and the whole score! 
shows a fastidious hand, both in 
expression and the weight. of 
instrumentation. 

Now that time has begun to 
adjust one’s perspective, I can see 
European influences in it that I 
did not see before, All the same, 
[here is an indisputably American, 
manner, and a very natural one, 
without self-conscious effort to be 
American or jazzy or recherche. 
There are tunes, and they flow 
easily above the frequent off- 
beats of jazz rhythm. The music 
|has feeling and it arouses feeling, 
jit has constant motion, it is fairly 
involved but not a maze of notes-/ 
On-paper complication, and best. 
of all, it really sounds with the) 
resources of the complete orches- 
tra. Now it is more understand-| 
able than formerly why Mr. 
Thompson . was so sparing with 
tympani: there is so much rhythm 
in the final two movements that 
added drum beats probably would 
have made the effect too heavy 
and might. have allowed th | 


ST | 


y chairman, 


mentum. - 

Re Thompson, toda 
oF the music division at | 
University, was present Pec ; 
and received a notably cordial: 
demonstration. For once a con-| 
temporary composer could be sure| 
that the applause came from genu-| 


ine pleasure at his work. | 


nch in Top Form 
ee Genaeh was ph ne top of his| 
form through the afternoon, save’ 
that the overly-light Beethoven 
scoring in portions of the C minor 
Concerto was not strongly enough 
emphasized and some detail, ac- 
cordingly, was lost. But the spirit 
and the style of Beethoven and of 
Schubert (the latter performed 
with slightly reduced orchestra) | 
was not only correct, it was bub-; 
bling with vitality. The orchestra 
sounded sweet and clear. Neither 
conductor nor players were per- 
ceptibly tense, and in consequence 
there was no strain either in tone 
or manner. 

The .Beethoven C minor Con- 
certo is not a work with which a 
virtuoso can whip up a storm of 
applause. But it is delightfully 


Arrau Soloist at Symphony 


~~ 


‘animated, with gorgeous melody 
‘in the slow movement. Claudio 
‘Arrau is both virtuoso and respon- 
sible musician, and he played as 
such. His steady rhythm, promi- 
nent among the excellence which 
have brought him to the peak of 
success, was a joy to hear. If he 
took the largo very freely, that 
was a matter of personal feeling 
and not a show of sentimentality. 
Everything was balanced, in pro- 
portion, sensitive and_ elegant. 
What more could have been asked? 
Richard Burgin will conduct the 
Friday-Saturday concerts next 
week. His program will consist of 
K. P. E. Bach’s D major Concerto, 
in the Steinberg arrangement, Bar-| 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra, the 
Third Piano Concerto of Proko- 
‘fieff with Gary Graffman as solo- 
ist, and Strauss’ Dance of the | 
Seven Veils from “Salome. 


! » + “ : 
Pianist Heard in Beethoven Concerto Ne. 3 


By Harold Rogers 


| posess.” The first movemeni is 


| There is nothing ‘indifferent | the only one thai has some genu- 
| about Claudio Arrau’s playing. 
| He is a pianist of extraordinary 
|skill and musical perception. 
But otherwise the concert yes- 
.terday afternoon by the Boston 
'Symphony Orchestra tended to cakewalks, and a finale that 
'leave the listener in a state of | would represent either a sun- 


indifference. 
| The Schubert Symphony No. 


Hall program, is a jewel of its 
kind, and Charles Munch’s read- 
ing was certainly most pleasant. 
There was a casual air about it, 
however—amiable music for 
daydreaming on a balmy spring 
afternoon. 

Randall Thompson’s Sympho- 

ny No. 2, composed in 1930-31, 
has had three former perform- 


_Ine musical substance, but with 
;the Largo we are _ instantly 


flooded with the sentimentality 
of the screen, western style, and 
from there on we are involved 
in a panorama of spirituals and 


rise or a sunset, depending on 


| your viewpoint. 
5, which opened the Symphony | 


But Mr. Thompson’s piece has 


‘historical interest. He is chair- 


man of the music department of 
Harvard University. He has 
written much excellent music, 
more of which should be heard 
in our community. He was in 
the audience yesterday and rose 


ito share the applause with Mr, 


Munch and the orchestra. 
The Beethoven Piano Con-. 


ances by the Boston Symphony, |certo No. 3, for which Mr. Ar- 
the most recent of which was |rau was the soloist, has also not 
in 1939. It suffers from belonging | been heard at ‘these concerts 
to one of America’s most un- |since 1939, There’s not a banal 
settled musical »yéeriods — the note in it, yet it hasn’t the popu- 
transitional state when com- j\iarity of the First, Fourth, or 


posers were forsaking Mac-.| 
Dowell’s European romanticism WW 


and reaching forward to the 
authentic American speech 
enunciated by men like Harris, 
Copland, Creston, and Mennin. 


The most noteworthy composer | 


of this in-between period was 
Gershwin. Composers made 
rather literal use of jazz and Ne- 
8roid idioms, of hillbilly songs 
and hoedowns. 

Mr. Thompson’s symphony 
epitomizes this period, and the 
last three of its four movements. 
especially are a repository of 
Practically every folk idiom we 


Fifth, 
The opening Allegro con brio 
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is properly dramatic, yet it can’t 
compare to the opening moves 
ment of the “Emperor.” The 
middle Largo is filled with me- 
lodic charm and sincerity, yet it 
pales considerably in the light 
of the slow movement of the 
Fourth, one of the most inspired 
and inspiring. moyements in 
concerto literature. Only the 
final Rondo has the compelling 
vitality that saves the day. 

But if Beethoven is not to be 
found in finest fettle here, sure~ 
ly the performance aggre 
‘was above reproach, Mr. 

‘was dynamic in tone and same 
perament; but even more, he 
has an inward approach to the 
music that eschew, mere teche 
nical display. © ™ ae -SS~ 

Mr. Munch, too, had his share 
in the success by again proving 
his remarkable ability as an ace 
‘companist. If Mr. Arrau wished 
to broaden a phrase, Mr. Munch 
saw to it that the orchestra was 
in instant accord. They gave us 
an expert and musicianly eole 
laboration. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
LE _—SESES—SEEAET————————E 


Twentieth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 1, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 2, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


C. P. E. Bacu........Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 


Allegro moderato 
Andante lento molto 
Allegro 


fm Pe pe ec eeeeeeeeeee- Concerto for Orchestra 


. Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
II. Allegro scherzando 
Ill. Elegy: Andante non troppo 
IV. Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto 
V. Finale: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOPIRET 0305.6 565 ces Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 
I. Andante — Allegro 
II. Theme — Andantino 
Variation I. L’istesso tempo 
Variation II. Allegro 
Variation III. Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V. Allegro giusto 
Theme L’istesso tempo 


STRAUSS Dance of the Seven Veils from the Opera, “Salome” 


SOLOIST 
GARY GRAFFMAN 


Mr. GRAFFMAN uses the Steinway Piano 
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is properly dramatic, yet it can’t : 

compare to the opening move SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 
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‘middle Largo is filled with me- 


_lodic charm and sincerity, yet it 
‘pales considerably in the light 
is the slow movement of so } ° t 
'Fourth, one of the most inspire : ] h P. 
‘and inspiring movements in , WEN l C é OT am 
‘concerto literature. Only the | : 
‘final Rondo has the compelling 
Bike wey ve “pe the day. . 
| But if Beethoven is not to be ; 
‘found in finest fettle here, sure~ | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 1, at 2:15 o'clock 
‘ly the periormance Benge enon 4 
was above reproach, Mr. Arrau : , , 
was dynamic in tone and teme : SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 2g, at 8:30 o’clock 
perament; but even more, he 
has an inward approach to the 
music that eschews mere teche 
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Mr. Munch, too, had his share ; RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 
in the success by again proving 
his remarkable ability as an ace : a 
companist, If Mr. Arrau wished .r. K. Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments 
|to broaden a phrase, Mr. Munch (Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 
‘saw to it that the orchestra was 
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Concerto tor Orchestra 


Andante non troppo; allegro vivace 
Allegro scherzando 

Elegy: Andante non troppo 
Intermezzo interrotto: Allegretto 
Finale: Presto 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEFF Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 


I. Andante — Allegro 

Il. Theme — Andantino 
Variation . L’istesso tempo 
Variation . Allegro 
Variation . Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V. Allegro giusto 
‘Theme L’istesso tempo 


STRAUSS Dance of the Seven Veils from the Opera, “Salome” 


SOLOIST 
GARY GRAFFMAN 


Mr. GRAFFMAN uses the Steinway Piano 
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ARY GRAFFMAN was born in New York City October 14, 1928. His 
(, father, a violinist, had been in Russia a pupil of Leopold Auer 
and in this country served as Concertmaster of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, later becoming Auer’s assistant in New York. His son showed 
remarkable aptitude on the piano and at the age of seven, using a 
pedal extension, was accepted at the Curtis Institute of Music, where 
he studied with Mme. Isabelle Vengerova. He graduated in 1946, 
having already made appearances in public with orchestra and in 
recital. He won the first Rachmaninoff Fund Piano Contest in 1947, 
the Rachmaninoff Fund Special Award in 1948, and the Leventritt 
Foundation Award in 1949. His present appearances are the first with 


this orchestra. 


man pi n 
tbe in D,....C. P. E. Bach-Steinberg 
Concerta for Orchestra..........Bartok 

oncerto for Piano No, 


we 
: Prokofiett 
‘Dance’ 


. Strauss 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

To those whose attitude to 
contemporary music is that of 
change and decay:in all around 
[ see, yesterday’s program stands 
as a triumphant assertion of the 
force and vitality of the real con- 
temporary masterworks. 
_ First of all Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra, a towering work 
that may well, in the years to 
come, be regarded as a Fifth 


Symphony of the 20th century. 
Today but 11 years old—it was 


given its world premiere by this 


orchestra in 1944—it has already 
found its place as a standard sym- 
phonic work on the programs of 
every major orchestra in the 
world and there exist no less than 
four recordings of it. 


Tragic Figure 

Unlike many an_ orchestral 
masterpiece, the Concerto was 
recognizing from the beginning. 
Happily, too, for the sake of the 
composer, a tragic figure who 
died less than a year after the 
premiere secure in the knowledge 
he had at last awakened his au- 
diences. Contrary to. the notes 
in the program by H. W. Hein- 
Sheimer, he was present at the 
first performance in Boston. He 
came to the stage to knowledge 
the applause, of which, I reported 
at the time, “there was a heart- 
ening volume.” bles Ws 2° SS 
_ There was more than a 
“heartening volume” yesterday 
afternoon as Richard Burgin con- 
ducted the work in a performance | 
as remarkable for the overall] 
impact of its musicality as for its 
great orchestral virtuosity; in- 
deed, it may be said that it 
achieved an ovation. 

The Concerto begins ‘softly, 
hauntingly, almost tentatively, 
Presently carrying itself away in, 
a turbulent stream of conflicting’ 
rhythms and aggressive harmon. 
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pair and 
resignation; the radiant, pastoral 
beauty of the long-breathed! 
melody of the intermezzo and the’ 
Strong, re-assertive character of | 
the last movement. The instru- 
ment bodies are treated through- 
out as soloists, which lends the 
Concerto a_ special brilliance 
while at the same. time provid- 
ing an endless procession of 
extraordinary sound effects. All 
in all, it made its way with the 
audience as if it were no more 


jformidable than a Brahms 


ce ee Arg 
pas be ty * 


symphony, © 


TP ud ae 1 swatiagteW fd 
|Complex'Idiom'"'""" 


Next was Prokofieff’s Third 


Piano Concerto, also a contem- 


The slow 
movement, as charming a set of 
variations as there is, presents 
no problems whatever while the 
two outer movements move vie 
fast and so boldly they all but 
conceal the aggressive character 
of the musical idiom. | 

It was played with great bra- 
vura and technical assurance by 
Gary Graffman, a 27-year-old 
pianist with a formidable key- 
board equipment. I like always 
to remain a little reserved about 
pianists until I have heard them 
in solo, for a concerto perform+ 
ance rarely reveals a pianist’s 
real capabilities, but I must say 
this serious-looking young, man 
gave a very impressive reading 
of the concerto, excellently sec- 
onded by Mr. Burgin and the 
orchestra. “4 | 

The concert began with — 
marvelously grateful little orches- 
tral Concerto bby Emmanuel Bach 
tastefully scored by Maxmillian 
Steinberg, a work again revealing 
the great attainment of the string 
band (as well as 7 - glowin 





ies suggesting, perhaps, Bartok’s 
own early struggles in the find-' 
ing of his musical language. It! 
is impossible to describe the | 
Special atmosphere he evokes in| 


MUSIC 


ARY GRAFFMAN was born in New York City October 14, 1928. His 

father, a violinist, had been in Russia a pupil of Leopold Auer 
and in this country served as Concertmaster of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, later becoming Auer’s assistant in New York. His son showed 
remarkable aptitude on the piano and at the age of seven, using a 
pedal extension, was accepted at the Curtis Institute of Music, where 
he studied with Mme. Isabelle Vengerova. He graduated in 1946, 
having already made appearances in public with orchestra and in 
recital. He won the first Rachmaninoff Fund Piano Contest in 1947, 
the Rachmaninoff Fund Special Award in 1948, and the Leventritt 
Foundation Award in 1949. His present appearances are the first with 
this orchestra. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, fave the 20th 
Program of the 74th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Gary Graff- 
man, pianist, was the = soloist. The 
rogram: 
Soneamk in D....C. P. E. Bach-Steinherg 
Concerta for Orchestra Bartok 
Concerto for Piano No, 3. Op. 26. 

Prokofieft 

‘Dance’ of the Seven Veils’ from 
‘‘Salome”’ Strauss | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 

To those whose attitude to 
‘contemporary music is that of 
change and decay in all around! 
I see, yesterday’s program stands 
as a triumphant assertion of the 
force and vitality of the real con-| 
temporary masterworks. | 
First of all Bartok’s Concerto, 
for Orchestra, a towering work| 


that may well, in the years to! 


come, be regarded as a Fifth| 


Symphony of the 20th century. | 
Today but 11 years old—it was | 
given its world premiere by this | 
orchestra in 1944—it has already | 
found its place as a standard sym-| 
phonic work on the programs of | 
every major orchestra in the’ 
world and there exist no less than 
four recordings of it. 


* ° 

Tragic Figure 

Unlike many an_ orchestral’ 
masterpiece, the Concerto was. 
recognizing from the beginning. 
Happily, too, for the sake of the 
composer, a tragic figure who 
died less than a year after the 
premiere secure in the knowledge 
he had at last awakened his au- 
diences. Contrary to. the notes 
in the program by H. W. Hein- 
sheimer, he was present at the 
first performance in Boston. He 


icame to the stage to knowledge 


the applause, of which. I reported 

at the time, “there was a heart-| 

ening volume.” tea > Y~2°$S" | 
There was more. than 


“heartening volume” yesterday) 


afternoon as Richard Burgin con- 
ducted the work in a performance 
as remarkable for the overal} 
impact of its musicality as for its 
great orchestral virtuosity: in- 
deed, it may be said that it 
achieved an ovation. 

The Concerto begins softly, 
hauntingly, almost tentatively. 
presently carrying itself away in 
a turbulent stream of conflicting: 
rhythms and aggressive harmon-| 


the ensuing four movements, the 
good humored but lugubrious jn- 
strumental clowning of the 
Scherzo; the unreleived tragedy 
of the elegy, almost unparalled 
in music for its despair and 
resignation; the radiant, pastoral 
‘beauty of the long-breathed. 
melody of the intermezzo and the 
strong, re-assertive character of 
the last movement. The instru- 
ment bodies are treated throucgh- 
out as soloists, which lends the 
Concerto a_ special brilliance 
While at the same. time provid- 
ing an endless procession of 
extraordinary sound effects. A]] 
in all, it made its way with the 
audience as if it were no more 
formidable than a Brahms 
| Symphony, 


i 


‘Complex Idiom 


Next was Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto, also a contem-. 
porary masterpiece, and_ also! 
recognized as such by the audi-. 
ence. ‘To be sure a much less dif- 
ficult work in its overall inten- 
tions, it is nonetheless clothed in 
a difficult and complex idiom 
with its typically sudden Proko- 
fieffian modulations into remote! 
keys, its fierce motor force and_| 
its bold harmonies. The slow! 
movement, as charming a set of) 
variations as there is, presents 
no problems whatever while the 
two outer movements move so 
fast and so boldly they all but 
conceal the aggressive character 
of the musical idiom. 

It was played with great bra- 
Vura and technical assurance by 
Gary Graffman, a 27-year-old 
pianist with a formidable key- 
board equipment. I like always 
to remain a little reserved about 
pianists until I have heard them 
in solo, for a concerto perform- 
ance rarely reveals a_ pianist’s 
real capabilities, but I must say 
this serious-looking young man 
gave a very impressive reading 
of the concerto, excellently sec- 
onded by Mr. Burgin and the 
orchestra. 

The concert began with a 
marvelously grateful little orches-. 
itral Concerto bby Emmanuel Bach | 
‘tastefully scored by Maxmillian 
Steinberg, a work again revealing 
the great attainment of the string 
band (as well as the glowing 


® 9% 


ia i“ 





artistry of the solo woodwinds), 
and came as an end with Strauss’ 
“Dance of/the Seven Veils,” as 
libidinous an essay as Strauss 
ever composed—and he was an 
old hand at it. Again Mr. Burgin 


displayed his great orchestral 
authority while presenting us, 
at the same time, with a most 
interesting program. Mr. Munch 
returns next week to offer works 
of Mozart, Berlioz, Debussy and 
Ravel with Victoria De Los 
Angeles as soprano soloist in the 


Berlioz. Her. >2° as 


Burgin Leads Symphony; 
Graffman Piano Soloist 


Twentieth pair of concerts in the 
iday afternoon—Saturday evening 
series by the Boston Symphony Orches-— 
tra, Richard Burgin conducting, at 
Symphony Hall. The program: C. P. FE 
ach: Concerto in D major for Strings 
(arr. by Maximilian Steinberg); Bela 
Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra: Proko- 
fief? : Third Piano Concerto (Gary Graff- 
man, soloist, first appearances with 
this orchestra); Strauss: Dance of the 
Seven Veils, from “Salome.” ) 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphony concerts 
this week are conducted by Rich- 
ard Burgin, and they are a long 
crescendo of rhythm, intensity and 
excitement from the serenities of 
the string Concerto attributed to 
Emanuel Bach, to the erotic fevers 
of Salome’s Dance, This music is 
the sort, T think, for which Mr. 
Burgin shows highest inclination 
and proficiency, and he conducted 
the exacting program very ably 
indeed. 

More than nine years after it 
Was introduced to us, Bela Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra yes- 
terday aroused some remaining 
'grumbles of displeasure from con- 
servative members of the audience. 
But for the most Part, the Friday 
subscribers—anqd others, including 
a good number of college boys and 
Zirls on Spring vacation—gave this 
memorable piece a lively hand. 
Well they might, for as I view 


it, here is one of the great mas-. 
terpieces of the mid-20th Century. 

his is really big music, or- 
anized with enormous Skill of 
construction, of a rhythmic variety 


and ingenuity beyond adequate 
description, and melodic invention 
Quite remarkable. Yes, I said it, 
‘melodic invention, for beneath the 
Cluster effects of dissonant har- 
mony and of £roups of instru- 


ments pitted against each other, 


€ score is full of tunes. Some 
are longer, some fragmentary, but 


there ey are, and they are tunes, 


often folkish in character, some- 


umes the sort of tunes which 
sound well on one instrument and 
not on another. ¢/e be 2.4555 

Not the least important part of 
the Concerto for Orchestra 1s the 
virtuosity of orchestration. It is 
as much personal in style as Bar- 
tok’s masterful juggling of rhythm. 
Above all these component ele- 
ments which make the whole, how- 
ever, is the stature of the piece as 
communication in music, and this 
is most impressive stature. The 
music speaks, it has any amount 
of heart once you get to know 
the piece. 


Gary Graffman Soloist 


Gary Graffman was a soloist 
new to us, a 26-year-old New} 
Yorker with a big technic, a fine. | 
strong sense of rhythm, and an 
artist who does not pound even 


'when the forceful rhythmic itera- 
itions of Prokofieff Invite heavy! 
‘hands. Indeed. in some of the) 


Concerto’s variations, Mr. Graff-| 
mean played almost shyly. It takes| 
a musician as well as a keyboard 
Virtuoso to play this Concerto. 
which closely integrates orchestra 
and piano. The opportunity for 
solo display is comparatively | 


‘small. Mr, Graffman is beyond any | 


doubt a genuine musician, He! 
was most enthusiastically recalled 
after his performance. Needless 
to add, he should be invited to 
return in another season. 

If the Dance of the Seven Veils 
is of an Oriental Savagery it is 
also lush and sensua] in its ardors. 
If, as one lady correctly pointed 
out, “those are very noisy veils.” 
they are silken as well, and there 
are places where the orchestra 
must have a fine sheen. That both 
these exactions were fully met was 
tribute to the ability of Mr. Burg- 


| in. 


Next week Mr. Munch will re- 
turn to the conductor’s stand. He 
will conduct Mozart’s E-flat Sym- 
phony (K. 943), Berlioz’ song 
cycle, “Nuits d’ete,” “La Damois- 
elle Elue” by Debussy, and the F 
major Suite by Roussel. The 
Spanish soprano. Victoria de los 
Angeles, who has not appeared at 
these concerts, wil] be soloist in 
| Berlioz and Debussy. 

N. B.—Since next Friday is Good 
Friday, the afternoon concert of 


the week will be Ziven on Thurs- 
day. 
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Pianist. Wins Acclaim 


By Harold Rogers 
Gary Graffman is one of the! throbs With a cnn te 
. tion. In the lvrica Andantino 
_virtuos! of our younger genera- J) " 
: fever if affin showed 
tion of pianists, who are ready | hOwWever, Mr. Gr an w 


|us briefly that he has a sin ing 
ito tackle anything. Yesterday l tone. The few flaws in this oe 
} pret x2 het gg Mag lt | hide sana in rif to tee 

ackle roxoney's ; ©, ! Burgin’s difficu] y in Keeping the 
the Third Piano Concerto. and | Boston Symphony Orchestra in- 
came yoke a in a, blaze of Pla-/ stantly integrated with the pi- 
nistic giory,. ti iano, 

There are several requisites | But if Mr. Burgin’s readings 
for this ote sg arya Were not always reaching for the 
a os no ae uations: He Skies, his program was interest- 
steel, | J rat dep be the com. ing from first to inet He opened 
Was unpertur y ,|With a thoroughly satis ying 
for’ the Keyboard.” The ‘notes| 28 of the Concerto i i; 

: davis lean najor tor Stringed Instruments, 
Scot from the piano as if white | sHvip tog to CPE. Bach, and 
hot. It would be difficult to say | arranged by Maximilian Stein. 
if Mr, Graffman at present NaS | hore F 4 “2-37 
much more than scintillating | - i 5™ ff 
technique, but it can be said | / 
that little more than scintillat- He continued with the master- 
ing technique is needed for tals | work Bart6k composed for the 
CONCETTO. ies aaa ‘Boston Symphony in 1943—the 


Concerto for Orchestra. Here. 
tent’, Piano seldom sings fo however, the vital spark was al] 
itself but strikes off showers of ; - bape , 
sparks while the orchestra/ but missing. The music was not 

——————-' enough on tiptoe. The sound— 
and Bart6ék was a master at 
producing fascinating sound— 
was generally what it’ should 
have been, but more than sound 
is needed for a memorable per- 
' formance. 
| After Mr. Graffman playec¢ 
the Prokofiev and took his sev- 
eral calls to enthusiastic ap- 
| plause, Mr. Burgin conducted the 
voluptuous music from Richared 
|Strauss’s “Salome”’—the Dance 
.of the Seven Veils. He gave us 
lan entertaining performance. 
‘and perhaps it is to his credit 
‘that he didn’t make the music 


sound so wicked as it really is, 


In Prokofiev Concerto 
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‘Music 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


No more neatly balanced nor 
more completely satisfying con- 
cert has been heard this season 
than the one Richard Burgin 


prepared for Boston Symphony 
programs this week end. Mr. 
Burgin has added depth and 
communicativeness to his music.) 

Yesterday this was evident 


from the very outset when he 


infused the C. P, E. Bach Con- 
certo in D major, arranged for 
orchestra by Maxmilian Stein- 
berg, with warmth and color, 


yet never forsaking the wecgerpagred 


bounce of the piece.fo7t¢'2¥ 


Bartok’s Concerto for aan 


tra, originally commissioned for 
the Boston Symphony, provided 
each of the virtuoso orchestra 
‘choirs an opportunity to parade. 
before the listener its amazing 
/ ability. The conductor wisely did 
“Rot fuss over the wealth of de- 
tails, allowing them to fall in 
. their proper place of themselves, 
thus never distorting the archi- 
tecture for special effect. 

_For sheer fun there was Prok- 
‘ofieft’s Third Piano Concerto, a 
witty and scintillating work, 
tossed off with effortless bril- 
_liance by Gary Graffman, mak- 
“ing his Symphony Hall debut. 
_ The afternoon ended in one 
Mighty splash of instrumental 
color, a sensuous and even vo- 
-luptuous reading of the “Dance 
_of the Seven Veils” from Strauss 
“Salome.” 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Twenty-first Program 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, ApriL 7, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 9g, at 8:30 o’clock 


MOZART... Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


BERLIOZ aS ‘Nuits d’été’, for Soprano and Orchestra, Op. ” 


Villanelle 

Le Spectre de la Rose 
Sur les Lagunes 
L’Absence 

Au Cimetiére 

L’fle inconnue 


(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY “La Damoiselle Elue’’, Lyric Poem 
(after Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ““The Blessed Damozel’’) 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY (G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor) 
Soprano: VICTORIA DE Los ANGELES Contralto: CAROL SMITH 


ROUSSEL .Suite in F major, Op. 33 


Prélude 
Sarabande 
Gigue 


SOLOIST 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
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~ Musie 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


No more neatly balanced nor 
more completely satisfying con- 
cert has been heard this season 
than the one Richard Burgin 
prepared for Boston Symphony 
programs this week end. Mr. 
Burgin has added depth and 
communicativeness to his music. 

Yesterday this was evident 
from the very outset when he 


infused the C. P. E. Bach Con- - 


certo in D major, arranged for 
orchestra by Maxmilian Stein- 
berg, with warmth and color, 
yet never forsaking the essential 
bounce of the piece.pe€7 te 2¥ 

Bartok’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra, originally commissioned for 
the Boston Symphony, provided 
each of the virtuoso orchestra‘ 
choirs an opportunity to parade 
before the listener its amazing 
ability. The conductor wisely did 
not fuss over the wealth of de- 
tails, allowing them to fall in 
their proper place of themselves, 
thus never distorting the archi- 
tecture for special effect. 

For sheer fun there was Prok- 
Ofieff’s Third Piano Concerto, a 
witty and scintillating work, 
tossed off with effortless bril- 
liance by Gary Graffman, mak- 
ing his Symphony Hall debut. 

The afternoon ended in one 
mighty splash of instrumental 
color, a sensuous and even vo- 
luptuous reading of the “Dance 
of the Seven Veils” from Strauss 
“Salome.” 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


Twenty-first Program 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, ApriL 7, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit g, at 8:30 o’clock 


MOEART 4. 5s soci teas. theaess. OympROny in E-flat maior Ch. 649) 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
Ill. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


S| ee eee “Nuits d’été’”’, for Soprano and Orchestra, Op. 7 


Villanelle 
Le Spectre de la Rose 
Sur les Lagunes 
L’Absence 
Au Cimetiére 
L’ile inconnue 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY “La Damoiselle Elue’, Lyric Poem 
(after Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘““The Blessed Damozel’’) 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY (G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor) 
Soprano: VicroRIA DE Los ANGELES Contralto: CAROL SMITH 


ROUSSEI Suite in F major, Op. 33 


Prélude 
Sarabande 
Gigue 


SOLOIST 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
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VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


V ICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES was born in Barcelona where she attended 
the Conservatorio del Liceo. She made her first concert and oper- 
atic appearances in her own country in 1947. She won the International 
Contest in Geneva which became the beginning of numberless appear- 
ances in Festivals of Europe. In 1950 she first came to the United 
States and made her début with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She has since sung many réles there: Marguerite; Madama Butterfly; 
Mimi; the Countess (The Marriage of Figaro); Eva (Meistersinger); 
Micaela (Carmen); Rosina (The Barber of Seville); Melisande. She 
continues to fulfill many European engagements each summer. 
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“The” Boston symonon, cc... (and the haunting beauty of their 
Munch conducting, oe Bai ‘‘ S that are nev~ 

74th Season, in|€r » Square or obvious but 

4 igeles,|24t Spin on and on so wedded to! 


Victoria e Los Angeles, : 
soprano and Carol Smith, contralto, the words as to be in fact a part 


artists the Radcilffe Choral So- 
Syaepene, 6 la (K.543)..... Mozart * Fagey Mate pT 
Sie Ba"RnOy gates css Reins | Poetic Sentiment 
Of the six only the fi “Villa. 
By RUDOLPH ELIE nelle,” moves with aes, ee 
Although no stranger to thelrest are of a slow, declanithors 
Stage of Symphony Hall, Vic-jnature rising at times to dramat- 
toria De Los Angeles appearedjic intensity but on the whole in- 
on it with the Boston Symphony|trospective, filled with poetic 
orchestra yesterday to ‘demon-|sentiment but never sentimental- 
strate anew her superb artistry|ity. The orcrestra is as much a 
as singer, musician and person-|Part of their atmosphere as 
ality. ithe words and melodic lines: 


_ The essence of her singing may|“L’absence,” for in: 
| | y \osence,” for instahce, the onl 
ve ction aaa the word dis- one of the set often iiccuihtheted 
in better Brey oan eke aly in recital, gains infinitely in ef- 
terday; her upper tones seemed|{¢ct With the orchestral textures 
occasionally slightly rough jin|'e-inforcing it. 
pine as if she might have just} Yet it might be said that Ber- 
vi aa ed Dg a cold, but thejlioz reveals in these six son s hi 
y in which she used it, the major flaw as a sc ag ro 
| : the 


purity and focus and nobility of 
it was in every way shishcrde Ab lack of instinct for the solid foun- 


It is a great many years since|dation of the bas 

| | s. It is every- 
this Berlioz cycle of six songs for|where weak and I AR 
soprano and orchestra has been a fact that contributes in some 


done here. The program. usual- 
ly so faithful in these matters, measure to the ethereal quality 


does not say, but an acquaint-|°f the songs but at the s 
, bu ‘4 ame time 
ance retaiie having heard Mary mts y agpeliy memorability; they 
t j ey are,. in!! rh are gone, and it is 
any case, perfectly exquisite in ovictoan 7 a — — Save as 
Ae 7 2 eeting vision, 
| If Miss De Los Angeles, whose 
‘charming manner and appear- 
es her audience be- 


tion, she s 
the Damoise 
poetic sens 


ers. Carol 

splendid in the brief 

contralto role but it was in every 
way Miss De Los Angeles’ an- 
gelic conception and execution of 
the central character that made! 
this such a notable event, — 
Mr, Munch did the familiar 
Mozart Symphony with great 
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VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


ICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES was born in Barcelona where she attended 
\ the Conservatorio del Liceo. She made her first concert and oper 
atic appearances in her own country in 1947. She won the Internation: 
Contest in Geneva which became the beginning of numberless appear- 

" < irc ‘e > } =) ] 4 = 

ances in Festivals of Europe. In 1950 she first came to the United 
States and made her début with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She has since sung many roles there: Marguerite; Madama Butterfly; 
Mimi; the Countess (The Marriage of ligaro); Eva (Meistersinger); 
Micaela (Carmen); Rosina (The Barber of Seville); Melisande. She 
continues to fulfill many European engagements each summer. 
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| | the delicacy of. their expression 
Sy mph ony Con cert and the haunting beauty of their 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, melodies, melodies that are nev- 
Charles Munch coe 7a, gave. thelorn four square or obvious but 


2ilst program of the 


Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The SDi s 
solists were Victoria De Los Angeles, that spin on and On SO wedded 10; 
assisting 2nd Carol Smith, contralto, the/the words as to be in fact a part, 


asSisting artists the Radcilffe Choral So- of them. Yous . 


ciety. The program: 
Tymphony in, ons (K.543) peas ‘ ; 
yg, Re Tage Flue’... hay Bah Debussy Poetic Sentiment 
Suite in F, o++..Roussel } f 
Of the six only the first, “Villa- 
By RUDOLPH ELIE nelle,” moves with animation; the 
Although no stranger to thelrest are of a Slow, declamatory 
stage of Symphony Hall, Vic-|nature rising at times to dramat- 
toria De Los Angeles appeared|ic intensity but On the whole in- 


on it with the Boston Symphony|trospective, filled with poetic 
orchestra yesterday to ‘demon-}Sentiment but never sentimental- 


strate anew her superb artistryjity. The orcrestra is as much a 


as singer, musician and person-|part of their atmosphere as 
ality. ithe words and melodic lines: 
The essence of her singing may|‘L’absence,” for instance, the only 
be summed up in the word dis- one of the set often encounterec 
tinction. She has been, I think, in recital, gains infinitely in ef- 
In better voice than she was yes- fect with the orchestral textures 
terday; her upper tones seemed e-inforcing it 
occasionally slightly rough in|re-in OFCING. st. 
quality as if she might have just} Yet it might be said that Ber- 
recovered from a cold, but thellioz reveals in these six songs his 
way In which she used it, the major flaw as a composer: the 


purity and focus and nobility of 
it was in every way remarkable |!@CK of instinct for the solid foun- 


It is a great many years since|Gation of the bass. It is every- 
this Berlioz cycle of six songs for|where weak and unsubstantial, 
soprano and orchestra has been!a fact that contributes in some 


done here. The program, usual- measur t | bes 
ly so faithful in these matters, sure to the ethereal quality 
does not say, but an acquaint-/°! the songs but at the same time 


ance recalled having heard Mary|'0>s them of memorability- they 

Garden do them. They are, in/P@S8S on and are gone, and it is 

any case, perfectly exquisite in|!™Possible to recall them tei ag. 
: ievocations of a fleeting vision. 

If Miss De Los Angeles, whose 

charming manner and appear- 

ance captivates her audience be- 

fore she sings a note, sang the! 

‘Berlioz songs with rare distinc-| 

tion, she sang the ensuing role of 

the Damoiselle with even greater 

\poetic sensibility, Indeed, this. 

\was the best performance of De- 

bussy’s distilled setting of Roset- 

tis mystical poem in My experi- 

ence, the Radcliffe Chora] Society 

combining with the orchestra to 

provide Mr. Munch with one of 

his interpretative wonders. Carol] 

;Smith was splendid in the brief 

‘contralto role but it was in every 

lway Miss De Los Angeles’ an- 

gelic conception and execution of 

the central character that made: 

this such a notable event, 

Mr. Munch did the familiar 

Mozart Symphony with great 
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vigor, informing the middle sec-|a bravura and 4 spirit that only 
tion of the andante with a.force|he. can manage, though how he 
seldom to be noted in it, How-/does it escapes me entirely. Next 
ever, like everyone else, he took|week Isaac Stern will be the 
the finale at a terrific pace tolviolin soloist in Mozart’s G 
diminish its pleasure—for me, atjmajor Concerto and Leonard 
least, Bernstein’s Serenade. Haydn’s D 


Great Vigor 

‘ I don’t consider it my task to 
quarrel with a conductor’s tempc 
unless it is positively eccentric, 
‘but it does seem to me this happy 
conclusion would be a lot happier 
at a more reasonable speed. The 
Roussel Suite, which has a 
peculiar sound and a quality so 
much its own as to be almost 
unique, found Mr. Munch in a 
holiday mood, and he did it with 


iia iin. 


Victoria de los Angeles will 

_ be the soprano soloist with the 
- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Thursday afternoon and Satur- 


ee eee ene 


as 


major Symphony and Wagner's 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” 
round out the program, 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


The outstanding event in yes- 
terday’s Boston Symphony con- 
cert was the performance of 
Berlioz’ “Summer Nights,” a 
cycle of six songs which tower 
as an Everest above the placid 
plains of the French art song. 
Originally writing for voice and 
piano, the composer brought to 
his orchestration a genius for 
instrumental color. Each strik- 
inz melody fittingly expresses a 
poignant text by Theophile Gau- 
tier. Port -§ SS 

To Victoria de Los Angeles 
goes the honor of introducing 
them at these concerts, though 
they were composed in 1832 and 
by no means belong to the vast 
| repository of forgotten master- 
| pieces. The Met opera soprano 
/was in excellent voice yesterday 


! 


| ene sang with that deceptive 
| 


simplicity which moves the lis- 
_tener without insisting that he 
| recognize the astonishing artistry 
employed. 

These songs encompass a tre- 


mendous emotional range, as in 


the naive “Villanelle,” the melan- | 


choly “Le Spectre de la Rose,” 
the intense “Au Cimetiere,” and 
ithe passionate “L’Ile Inconnue.” 
Last summer we heard Eleanor 
Steber give a flamboyantly oper- 
atic version of them at Tangle- 
wood, excusably scaling her per- 


.formance to the large Music 


‘Shed. Yesterday we heard them 
sung as they should be, passion- 
ately but introspectively, Mr. 
Munch provided beautifully tai- 
lored accompaniments. 

The rest of the program did 
not offer very much. [It opened 
with the worst reading of..the 


Mozart E-flat major I have yet 
encountered. There was no con- 
tinuity, the tempos were driven 
beyond all reason, and Straus- 
Sian melodrama was substituted 
for Mozartian lyricism. 

Debussy’s watery “La Damoi- 
Selle Elue”. again found the 


soprano in the soloist’s spotlight | 


“but this time sharing it with 
Carol Smith, contralto, and the 
Radcliffe Chora] Society. The 
work does little more than 
Parade atmospherics, and these 
were handled capably enouch. 

The concert closed with Rous- 
sel’s noisy, brassy, and busy 
Suite in F minor; Mr. Munch 
achieved the ultimate and defi- 
nite quantity of noise, _ brassi- 
ness and busyness. 


Victoria de los Angele: 
Is Soloist at § 


Twenty-first program 
ar series b 
Orchestra, 


“Summer Nights” 

these concerts: 

Angeles, soprano); b “La Da- 
molselle Elue’”’ de los 
Angeles, and | 
chorus: 

Society, prepared 

worth); Roussel: 


BY CYRUS DURGIN 


The Boston Symphony concerts 
this week are distinguished by the! 
veeoence Of the Spanish soprano, | 
Victoria de los Angeles, who makes | 
her first appearances as soloist | 
with this orchestra in Berlioz’ 
exquisite song cycle, and the not-| 
too-often performed “Damoiselle | 
Elue.” Since today is Good Friday, | 
the afternoon concert of the week, | 
according to custom, was advanced | 
to Thursday. The evening concert | 
will be given Saturday as usual. | 
|, Miss de los Angeles, as we have| 
‘Known these four years past from| 
ner opera appearances and solo | 
‘concerts, is a fastidious artist, and | 
‘an Intelligent one. Whatever she! 
‘SINZS will be done properly. The’ 
Style will be correct, the rhythm 
exact, the phrases nicely. arched 
and the text rather clearly enun- 
iClated. So it all was yesterday, and 
the singer, striking in black gown 
and cinnamon-colored (or was it 
/Pumpkin colored?) stole, was re. 
called several times by the notably 
‘warm applause of this usually not 


too demonstrative audience, 

As sheer resonance, her voice 
sounded well, although the upper 
tones, when soft as in the opening 
of “Au Cimetiere,” seemed Pinched. 
But that indefinable quality which 
touches the heart was not there— 
not, at least, for me. I thought, in- 
credulously, of Debussy’s descrip- 
tion of Grieg’s piano music—‘‘bon- 
bons filled with snow” — for in 
times past the de los Angeles voice 
has been deepiy moving. Some- 
how the powerful communication 
of feeling which Berlioz’ songs 
have brought on another occasion, 
Was missing. There was every- 
thing but real emotion. The 
soprano part of the “Damoiselle 
Elue,” musically stylized and poet- 
ically synthetic, is another matter 
and wholly a decorative one, and 
that Miss de los Angeles managed 


impeccably “<4 ~- 3°25 

It was fle ant th hear Debus- 
\Sy’s early and radiant score, and 
‘to have the choral part sung so 
wonderfully well by the Radcliffe 
‘girls. Every note was in place, 
every syllable clear, the voices 
blended thoroughly and the style 
of Debussy could not have been 
more accurately established. Mr. 
Woodworth indeed had prepared | 
the chorus welk Miss Smith sang) 
capably, and her voice is nice, but: 
you could not get many of her 
‘words. 
| Roussel’s Suite, exuberant to the 
‘point of being rambunctious but 
‘a fine work and very clever, came 
as a healthy, astringent contrast 
ito the honeyed beauties of De- 
/bussy and the perfumed nonsense 
of Rossetti. We ought to hear more 
‘of Roussel; he was a big talent 
and he had a sense of humor in 
‘music, which, when you come to 
‘think of it, is a fairly uncommon 
imerit, 
| The orchestra was in splendid 
form, and so was the conducting 
of Munch, in all save the Mozart. 
iI arrived too late for the first 
‘movement, but the first violin did 
some sloppy phrasing in the an- 
\dante, and the remainder was 
‘played much too heavily, as if the 
\composer were Beethoven rather 
ithan Mozart. 
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‘geles has sung in Boston—artl 
‘She bas sung here many times | 
during the past few Seasons— | 
‘She has never been less than su- 
perb. Whether at the Morning 
Musicales, with the Metropoli- 
‘tan Opera Association, or in song 
recitals in Symphony Hall, she 
has. sung with style, poise, and. 
eminent musicianship. Nese 
Yesterday afternoon she ap- 
peared for. the first time with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and as usual she captivated her | 
listeners with her beauty—both | 
‘Vocal and es the crys- | 
talline quality of her liquid so- 
‘prano, Gowned in black and 
‘wearing a floor-length stole of | 
‘apricot tulle, she sang the six) 
‘songs of Berlioz’ “Nuits d’été,” 
heard for the first time at-these 
concerts, Thus Charles Munch | 
continues his championship of | 
Berlioz, and again we are the 
beneficiaries. — | 
. Here we find Berlioz in those 
tender, darkling moods of the 
19th century. His usual magnilo- 
quence is missing; the orches-. 
tra speaks softly as the soprano 
pins out her lyrical melodies. 
Miss de los Angeles brought out 
the lovely sadness of the poems 
with, gerenity and simple Sine 
‘cerity. There was a sprinkling . 
of applause between some of the | 
numbers, but the audience was. 
‘holding back until the end when, 
they broke loose with an ova= 
tion, Cs ede 3S7~ 2 * 
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- Miss de los Angeles also ap-=! 
‘peared as one’ of the soloists in 
Debussy’s “‘La Damoiselle Elue,” 
the other being Carol Smith, a 
contralto whose voice was in the 
same tonal and dynamic frame- 
‘work as that of Miss de los An- 
geles, It is regrettable that De- 
bussy did’not require more of 
the contralto; it would have 


wh, 
a4 prey i 
are 


’ 


% 


been a pleasure to hear’ more 
from Miss Smith. The other per- 
formers ‘were ‘the Radcliffe 
‘Choral Society, trained .by G. 
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. Whenever Victoria de los An- | 


‘Wallace Woodworth, They sang 
‘ethereally in French that 


sounded good to an English ear. 


_ Debussy did mot capture the 
| clusive mysticism of Rossetti’s 
} 


“The Blessed Damozel,”a fail- 


ure that many would consider 
“an advantage. He simply trans=« 
lated Rossetti’s symbolism inte 
his own. impressionism—quiet, 


dreamy, and graceful. It has 


none of the theophanic character- 
istics, offensive to some, that a 
composer like Messiaen might 
give it. If Debussy was “the 
master of dreams,” his dréarris 
were all of this world. He was 
not a mystic. 


Bie Ph na 


Mr. Munch gave this music 
loving treatment, as did Miss 
de los Angeles and Miss Smith, 
It was like a nocturne, a sus- 
tained ‘mood in which music is 
heard in stillness, It floated like 
gossamer. | 

These works by Berlioz and 
Debussy formed the center of the 
pre am. They were bounded at 
‘the eginning with Mozart’s E- 
flat Symphony (K. 543), the first 
in the final trilogy, and at, the 
end with Roussel’s Suite in. F 
‘Major, Op. 33, comiposed in 1928 
‘for the Boston Symphony and 
‘dedicated to Koussevitzky. : 

The Mozart was ably played, 
with a few tenuous exceptions, 
until the final movement whe 
Mr. Munhch started much too fast 
for clarity. For the Roussel, how- 
ever, he acted as one inspired. 
| The result was a performance 
filled with élan and joie de vivre 
that was electrifying. It was an 
ecstatic conclusion to a concert 
‘that entertained the ear, stimu- 
lated the imagination, and. ele- 
vated the spirit. It is a shame 
this combination of qualities 
does not appear in every concert, 
but we are grateful to find them 
as often as we do. eu 
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Twenty-second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ApRIL 15, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony in D major, No. 104 (“London”) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegro spiritoso 


Violin Concerto in G major, K. 216 


Rondeau: Allegro 
INTERMISSION 


Serenade (after Plato’s “Symposium’’) for Violin 
Solo and String Orchestra with Percussion 
Lento; Allegro 
Allegretto 
Presto 
Adagio 
Molto tenuto; Allegro molto vivace 
. (First performance in the United States) 


WAGNER Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg” 


Soloist: 
ISAAC STERN 





Victoria de los Angeles 
In Berlioz ‘Nuits d’éte’ 


By Harold Rogers 


Whenever Victoria de los An- 
geles has sung in Boston—antl 
she has sung here manv times 
during the past few seasons— 


she has never been less than su-. 


perb. Whether at the Morning 
Musicales, with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, or in song 
recitals in Symphony Hall, she 
has sung with style, poise, and 
eminent musicianship. 

Yesterday afternoon she ap- 
peared for the first time with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and as usual she captivated her 
listeners with her beauty—both 
vocal and facial—and the crys- 
talline quality of her liquid so- 
prano, Gowned in black and 
wearing a floor-length stole of 
apricot tulle, she sang the six 
‘songs of Berlioz’ “Nuits d’été.” 
heard for the first time at these 
concerts. Thus Charles Munch 
‘continues his championship of 
|Berlioz, and again we are the 
beneficiaries. 

Here we find Bérlioz in those 
tender, darkling moods of the 
19th century. His usual magnilo- 
quence is missing; the orches- 
tra speaks softly as the soprano 
spins out her lyrical melodies. | 
Miss de los Angeles brought out | 


the lovely sadness of the poems | 


with gerenity and simple sine 
cerity. There was a sprinkling 
of applause between some of the 
numbers. but the audience was 
holding back until the end when 


they broke loose with an Ova: 


tion, © sm fe-d- 33S 
me DS 
Miss de los Angeles also ap- 
peared as one of the soloists in 
Debussy’s “La Damoiselle Elue, 
the other being Carol Smith, a 
contralto whose voice was 1n the 
same tonal and dynamic frame- 
work as that of Miss de los An- 
geles. It is regrettable that De- 
bussy did not require more of 
the contralto; it would have 
been a pleasure to hear more 
from Miss Smith. The other per- 
formers were the Radcliffe 


Choral Society, trained by G. 


Wallace Woodworth, They sang 
ethereally in French _ that 
sounded good to an English ear. 

Debussy did not capture the 
elusive mysticism of Rossetti’s 
“The Blessed Damozel,” a fail- 
ure that many would consider 
an advantage. He simply trans- 
lated Rossetti’s symbolism inte 
his own impressionism—quiet, 
dreamy, and graceful. It has 
none of the theophanic character. 
istics, offensive to some, that a 
composer like Messiaen might 
give it. If Debussy was “the 
master of dreams,” his dreams 
were all of this world. He was 
not a mystic. 


Botkin 


Mr. Munch gave this musie 
loving treatment, as did Miss 
de los Angeles and Miss Smith. 
It was like a nocturne, a sus- 
tained mood in which musie is 
heard in stillness, It floated like 
gossamer. 

These works by Berlioz and 
Debussy formed the center of the 
program. They were bounded at 
the beginning with Mozart’s E- 
flat Symphony (K. 543), the first 
In the final trilogy, and at the 
end with Roussel’s Suite in F 
major, Op. 33, composed in 1926 
for the Boston Symphony and 
dedicated to Koussevitzky. 

The Mozart was ably played, 
with a few tenuous exceptions, 
until the final movement when 
Mr. Munch started much too fast 
for clarity For the Roussel, how- 
ever, he acted as one inspired, 
_ The result was a performance 
filled with élan and joie de vivre 
that was electrifying. It was an 
ecstatic conclusion to a concert 
that entertained the ear, stimu- 
lated the imagination, and ele- 
vated the spirit. It is a shame 
this combination of qualities 
does not appear in every concert, 
but we are grateful to find them 
as often as we do. 
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Twenty-second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ApRIL 15, at 2:15 o’clock 


HAYDN... 


Es 
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MOZART 


WAGNER 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 16, at 8:30 o’clock 


eos ee ee Symphony in D major, No. 104 (“London”) 


Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegro spiritoso 


Violin Concerto in G major, K. 216 


Rondeau: Allegro 
INTERMISSION 


Serenade (after Plato’s ‘‘Symposium’”’) for Violin 
Solo and String Orchestra with Percussion 
Lento; Allegro 
Allegretto 
Presto 
Adagio 
Molto tenuto; Allegro molto vivace 
(First performance in the United States) 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 


Soloist: 
ISAAC STERN 





ISAAC STERN 


lee STERN was born in Kriminiesz, Russia, July 21, 1920. He was 
taken by his parents to San Francisco as an infant and studied piano 
at six, changing to violin at the age of eight, when Naoum Blinder, 
concert master of the San Francisco Orchestra, was his teacher. He 
played with the San Francisco Orchestra at the age of eleven. He 
studied in New York with Louis Persinger, and made his New York 
debut in 1937. He was active in the U.S.O. in the Pacific area and after 
the war toured as a concert artist in many parts of the world. He 
played Prokofieff’s First Concerto with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, January 9, 1948, and the first performance of William Schuman’s 
Violin Concerto on February 10, 1950; Brahms’ Concerto, January 23, 
1953. He was soloist at the Berkshire Festival, July 18, 19, 1953. 


SERENADE (AFTER PLATO’s “syMpostuM”) FOR VIOLIN SOLO 
AND STRING ORCHESTRA WITH PERCUSSION 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


Born in Lawrence, Mass., August 25, 1918 


Leonard Bernstein composed this Serenade by commission of the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation and has dedicated it “to the beloved memory of Serge and 
Natalie Koussevitzky.” The work has had its first performance at the Venice Festival 
by the Teatro La Fenice Orchestra on September 12, 1954, when Isaac Stern was 
the soloist and Mr. Bernstein the conductor. 

The orchestration of the accompaniment is for full string orchestra and harp, 
with the following percussion instruments: timpani, snare-drum, tenor-drum, bass- 


drum, triangle, suspended cymbal, tambourine, two Chinese blocks, glockenspiel, 
xylophone, and chimes. 


(* August 8, 1954, which was the day after completing his score, 
the composer wrote the following description on its literary 
origin: 

“There is no literal program for this Serenade. The music, like 
Plato’s dialogue, is a series of related statements in praise of love. The 
‘relatedness’ of the movements does not depend on common thematic 
material, but rather on a system whereby each movement evolves out 


of elements in the preceding one, a form I initiated in my second 
symphony, The Age of Anxiety. 


“I. Phaedrus: Pausanias (Lento: Allegro). Phaedrus opens the 
symposium with a lyrical oration in praise of Eros, the god of love. 
(Fugato, begun by the solo violin.) Pausanias continues by describing 
the duality of the lover as compared with the beloved. This is ex- 
pressed in a classical sonata-allegro, based on the material of the 
opening fugato. 

“II. Aristophanes (Allegretto). Aristophanes does not play the 
role of clown in this dialogue, but instead that of the bedtime-story- 
teller, invoking the fairy-tale mythology of love. ‘The atmosphere is 
one of quiet charm. 


“III. Erixymathus (Presto). The physician speaks of bodily har- 
mony as a scientific model for the workings of love-patterns. ‘This is 
an extremely short fugato scherzo, born of a blend of mystery and 
humor. 


“IV. Agathon (Adagio). Perhaps the most moving (and famous) 
speech of the dialogue, Agathon’s panegyric embraces all aspects of 
love’s powers, charms and functions. This movement is simply a 
three-part song 


“V. Socrates: Alcibiades (Molto tenuto: Allegro molto vivace). 
Socrates describes his visit to the seer Diotima, quoting her speech on 
the demonology of love. Love as a daemon is Socrates’ image for the 


profundity of love; and his seniority adds to the feeling of didactic 
soberness in an otherwise pleasant and convivial after-dinner discus- 
sion. This is a slow introduction of greater weight than any of the 
preceding movements; and serves as a highly developed reprise of 
the middle section of the Agathon movement, thus suggesting a hidden 
sonata-form. The famous interruption by Alcibiades and his band of 
drunken revellers ushers in the Allegro, which is an extended Rondo 
ranging in spirit from agitation through jig-like dance music to joyful 
celebration. If there is a hint of jazz in the celebration, I hope it will 
not be taken as anachronistic Greek party-music, but rather the 
natural expression of a contemporary American composer imbued 
with the spirit of that timeless dinner-party.” 
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~ The 
ymphony in D, No. 104 Hayd 
Concerto in G (K, 216) Mozart 
Serenade for Violin, Strings 


and Percussion Bernstein 
'Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersingers’’ 


Wagner 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Charles Mynch, Isaac Stern 
and Leonard Bernstein com- 
bined yesterday afternoon to 
greet the advent of spring with 
one of the truly memorable con- 
certs in a season that has had 
its full share of memorable con- 
certs. | 
Though himself in Europe, 
Leonard Bernstein’s presence 
dominated the occasion in the 
first American performance of 
his Serenade for Violin Solo, 
rey “= and Percussion, a work 
‘that finds Mr, Bernstein back on 
the road of his early promise as 
a serious composer of real con- 
sequence. As everyone knows, 
this 37-year-old former Bostoni-: 
an has been flying off in vari-| 
ous directions in recent years, | 
one of the directions being down’ 
in the sense he has long pro- 
claimed the one true way for 
the contemporary American 


composer lies in the musica] 
theater, | 


His own Broadway successes, 
‘may well account for the view, 
but there has always been an 
essential dichotomy in his per- 
sonality as revealed by his extraor- 
dinary gifts as pianist, conduc- 
tor, composer of serious and pop- 
ular music, librettist and, at 
Brandeis and Tanglewood, ad- 
ministrator. His central interest 
may be said to be composing 
but I fear he is too gregari- 
ous and too restless minded to 
ever apply himself to it as per- 
haps he would like to; life on the 
Broadway circuit, not to mention 
in the concert halls of the world, 
calls powerfully to so essentially 
social-minded a man. 

cape CR LIM HAE DM 
Difficult Work 

His output has thus not been 
large or, for that matter, cumu- 
latively more and more import- 
ant. The Serenade does not 
qualify as “more” important 
either, I would say, but it would 


seem to have every chance of 
restoring the composer’s posi- 
tion in serious music and of be- 
ing performed in public for many 
years to come. An exceedingly 
difficult work to perform 
(though its difficulties are not 
conveyed to the audience), it js 
astonishingly immediate in its 
appeal reflecting, as it does, an 
idiom at once fresh and original 
but somehow vaguely familiar, 
a melodic invention of singular 
felicity and a warmth and hu- 
manity of the most fraternal 
character, 


» In five movements each sug-. 
gested by episodes from Plato’s| 
dialogue ‘‘in praise of love,’’ the 
Serenade is especially grateful 
for its lack of prewension, of 
striving for monumental utter- 
ance aimed at some vague audi- 
ence a hundred years away. It 
is music for the here and now, 
and therein lies its great 
strength. 

It begins with an interesting 
solo declamation for the violin 
presently joined by other voices: 
in a little fugato culminating in 
a busy but comprehensible de- 
velopment of urgency’ and! 
powey. The second movement! 
s of the most lyric character, 
iffdeed, exceedingly beautiful 
while the third, a scherzo, is So, 
amusing and so pointed it drew’ 
a distinct reaction of amuse-| 
menf from the audience, | 


The following adagio rises to 
heights of remarkable sonority 
and harmonic tension, as does 
the ensuing introduction to the 
finale, while the finale itself, 
containing elements of contem- 
porary jazz idioms (slap bass 
and all) brings the work to a 
brilliant end. 
| ‘The solo violin’s role in all this 
is outstanding being, in essence, 
a concerto, and one written in 
a most violinistic fashion as well. 
But the orchestral sounds and 
procedures, now suggesting 
Stravinsky and again Proko- 
fieff yet always retaining an in- 
dividual stamp, are fascinating; 
the composer’s use of the per- 
cussion deserving an essay all its 
own. But the best thing about 
the work, whatever reservations 
there may be is the open, cordial 
and friendly nature of its inspir- 
ation and, in consequence, its 
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communication. | 

For Mr. Stern’s part in all this 
and in the Mozart Concerto 
which preceded it, I cannot find 
words enough to heap him 
praise. Surely there lives today 
no violinist with such consummate 
self-possession combined with| 
such consummate technical and 
musical achievement. | 

He did the Bernstein mar-' 
velously, but I do believe his per-. 
formance of the Mozart, 
seconded by Mr. Munch’s inspired 
accompanying, was the high 
water mark of the whole season. 
This leaves little to be said of 
the opening Haydn symphony 
or the closing Meistersinger 
Prelude, except that they all 
combined to lift the whole occa- 
sion into the blue ... and this, 
nearly at the end of a exhaust- 
ing season! Next week’s program 
will be given over to Bach’s B 
minor Mass. 


Stern Violin Soloist: 


in Bernstein Serenade > 


Twenty—second pair of concerts in the 
Friday afternoon—Saturday evening 
series by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Charles Munch music director, at 
‘symphony Hall. The program: Haydn: 


t 
} 
\‘‘London”’ Symphony (No. 104. in D 


‘major); Mozart: Violin Concerto in G 
‘Major (K. 216); Leonard. Bernstein: 
Serenade i Plato’s “‘Symposium’’) 
for Violin Solo and String Orchestra 
Nith Percussion (first performances in 
-he United States); Wagner: Prelude to 
Jie Meistersinger von Nuernberg.” 
‘saac Stern is violin soloist in the mu-~ 
sic of Mozart and Bernstein. 


aiebe #16 
By CYRUS DURGIN 


One of the noteworthy items of 
new music in this Boston Sym- 
phony season comes late: the 
Serenade of Leonard Bernstein, 
which made a_ deeply favorable 
impression upon its American 
premiere yesterday. 

There are two ways to view this 
work, which is “after” the Sym- 
posium of Plato in praise of love, 
and which falls in five move- 
ments according to the dialogue of 
Phaedrus and Pausanias, the 
statement of Aristophanes, the 
declaration of Erixymathus, the 
physician; the panegyric of Aga- 
thon and the discourses of Socrates 
and Alcibiades. The first way 
would be to consider it, though 
without program, as a musical 
embodiment of the thoughts about 
love in the Symposium, which 
evidently was the composer’s aim. 
To get very far on this approach 
will require thorough acquain- 


tance with the score, and that can 
come only with time Hhpe of // 

The other way is t6'view it af 
abstract music, and we can make 
some headway immediately on 
that basis. Here is a very finely 
wrought music, of distinction and 
character and taste, as well as high 
skill in the treatment of solo 
violin and the massed strings and 
percussion. This is music of gen- 
uine creative ideas in terms of 
abundant melody, and of a texture 
wherein the solo instrument 
stands out boldly against the weav- 
ings of strings and the rhythmic 
propulsion, the colors and the 
decorative accents of percussion. 

Apart from some jazz influence 
in the finale, the style is all of 
a piece, solidly symphonic and 
concerted. No matter that you 
can find a few reminiscences of 
other composers, this is perhaps 
the finest and most condensed se- 
rious music that Mr. Bernstein. 
has written. It is mature, it com- 
municates emotionally, it has 
beauty of sound and a sense of 
Structure. There is nothing freak- 
ishly experimental about it, and 
even the jazz coloration is a mane- 
ner quite native to the man who 
also wrote the tunes of “On the 
Town,” “Fancy Free’ and “Wone 
derful Town.” This is a work to 
be heard again and again. 

Isaac Stern, who was soloist in 
the world premiere at Venice, last 
September, played it yesterday 
\with a fine virtuoso sweep and 
the concern of a dedicated musi-« 
‘Clan for substance and technical 
‘demands. His rich, luminous tone 
was not an end in itself but a 
means of communication from 
composer to audience. Bravura 
was subordinated to expression. 
As there is depth in the music, so 
was there depth in Mr. Stern’s 
playing. Earlier, his gorgeous pere 
formance of Mozart’s Concerto—~ 
whose slow movement is among 
the deceptively simple, lyrical 
wonders of all music—had brought 
a glow to the listener’s heart, and 
to him Sustained, cordial] ap- 
plause. After the Serenade, the 
triumph was even bigger. Mr. 
Stern aS _ we have known, is 8 
brilliant fiddler. but as the years 
80 by he becomes even greater 
aS a. perceptive and devoted art- 


‘ist. If there were any shortcom- 
ngs bate Paaying, only he would 
| it, 41€ has a few peers in hj 
field, but I doubt t 4 sake 


who excels Mr. Stern in any as- 


here is anyone 


a“ | Violin art. 

ayan’s Symphony was played 
by the full orchestra, justifiable 
since the Salomon orchestra for 


which Haydn wrote the work, was 
large. It was a good performance, 
though too loud in the drums and 
perhaps a shade too intense and 
a shade under the crispness cer- 
tain details ought to have. Mozart, 
for which the orchestra quite 
properly was cut ’way down, went 
beautifully, and if one may judge 
ion a first hearing, Bernstein's 
Serenade was admirably treated 
by Mr. Munch and the players. 
The Wagner Prelude, however, 
‘was a paradox, far, far too loud 
‘in winds and especially tympani 
‘(which the conductor urged up 
and up!) and yet, in the contra- 
puntal strands beautifully clear. 
Had Symphony Hall been twice 
as large, the dynamic scale would 
‘have been about a 4 

| xt week Mr. Munch will cone 
laset the B minor Mass of Bach, in 
‘a performance estimated to run 
about two hours and 10 minutes. 
Naturally, some cuts will have to 
‘be made to get the vast work 
within one session. The choruses 
iwill be the Harvard Glee Club 
‘and Radcliffe Choral Society. 
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By TUCKER KEISER 

Leonard Bernstein’s Sere- 
nade for Violin Solo and String 
Orchestra with Percussion re- 
ceived its first American per- 
formance vesterday by the Bos- 
ton Svmphony under the baton 
of Charles Munch, Isaac Stern, 
who had given the world pre- 
miere at the Venice Festival last 
September, was the soloist, 

‘The Serenade, in tive move- 
ments vaguely based on Plato’s 
Svimposium, is destined to be- 
come the most popular of Bern- 
stein’s SserIOUS COMPOSILTLONS, 
Its appeal is immediate and the 
audience rave if (and the 
soloist) what amounted for a 
Friday concert a tumultuous 
ovation. fut 4~16°SS" ! 

At every point skillfully writ- 
ten and for the most part eco- 
nomical in tonal resources, the 
Serenade represents the com- 
poser’s finest work to date. 
Like Plato’s dialogue, the 


Serenade is in praise of love. 
Mr. Bernstein to achieve unity) 
has successive sections evolve’ 


from preceding ones, 


The first movement treats the 
lvrical aspects, the second the 
charming, the third the humor-! 
ous. the fourth the emotional, | 


and the fifth the sophistiscated. 
The third movement brought 
from the audience unrestrained 
laughter. The fourth was an 
exceedingly beautiful love song 
for the violin, and the fifth dis- 
closed the most convincing use 
of jazz L have heard in con- 
temporary music, 
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Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ApriL 22, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 28, at 8:30 o’clock 
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Mass in B minor 


I. 
CuHorus: Kyrie eleison 
Duet: Christe eleison (Two sopranos) 


II. Gloria in Cuorus: Gloria in excelsis Deo 
Excelsis DuET: Domine Deus (Soprano and Tenor, with 

Flute solo) 

CHoRUs: Qui tollis 

ARIA: —_ Qui sedes (Alto, with Oboe d’Amore) 

ARIA: Quoniam ri solus sanctus (Bass, with Horn 
solo 

CuHorus: Cum sancto bike 
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INTERMISSION 


IT. 


CuHorus: Credo in unum Deum — Patrem omnipoten- 
tem 

CuHorus: Et incarnatus est 

CuHorus: Crucifixus 

CuHorus: Et resurrexit 

ARIA: _ Et in spiritum sanctum (Bass, with two Oboi 
d’Amore) 

IV. Sanctus CHorus: Sanctus 
CuHorus: Osanna in excelsis 
ARIA: — Benedictus (Tenor, with Violin solo) 


V. Agnus Dei ARIA: ~— Agnus Dei (Alto) 
CHorus: Dona nobis pacem 
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HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
and 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE Woopwortn, Conductor 


Soprano: ADELE ADDISON Tenor: JOHN McCoLLum 
Contralto: FLORENCE KOPLEFF Bass: DONALD GRAMM 


+ ap RICHARD BurRGIN Oboi d’Amore: Louis SPEYER and JEAN DEVERGIE 
orn: JAMES STAGLIANO Organ: E. Power Biccs 
Flute: Dorior ANTHONY DWYER Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM 
Trumpet: ROGER VoIsIN 
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ADELE ApDISoN, born in Springfield, Massachusetts, first studied with 
Mrs. Ruth Ekberg there. After graduating from the Westminster 
Choir College in Princeton, New Jersey, she won a scholarship for | | ies." 
the Opera Department of the Berkshire Music Center. She later studied THE MASS IN B MINOR ing, is primarily a choral work, and its 
overwhelming greatness is to be found 


at the New England Conservatory and was coached in song repertoire 
by Povla Frijsh at the Juilliard School. She has appeared on numerous The performances of Bach’s Mass in in those matchless expressions of the 
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occasions with the New England Opera Theatre and at concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


FLORENCE Kop_erFr, born in New York City, also had her musical 
education there. She began her professional career as a member of 
Robert Shaw’s Collegiate Chorale. She appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew, 


April 3-4, 1953. 
JoHn McCotvium, born in Coalinga, California, has been a member 
of the Opera Department of the Berkshire Music Center and sung 


as soloist with this Orchestra both in the Berkshire Festival and in 
the winter concerts of this Orchestra. 


B Minor in the four series, on April 
22, 23, 24, 26 (also at an additional 
Open Rehearsal on April 21), will be 
the first inclusion of the great work 
in the subscription concerts of this 
orchestra. 


When the Mass was performed in 
Philadelphia years ago, Lawrence Gil- 
man wrote a note for the occasion in 
part as follows: 


It would be difficult to say when the 
B minor Mass was “composed”; for 


genius of Bach which, as one hears 
them or studies them or remembers 
them, seem to dwarf, for a while, all 
other music. There is nothing to be set 
beside the Crucifixus, with its sublimity 
of pity and of grief; and only Bach 
could have given us the glory of the 
Sanctus, with its sublimity of adoration, 
its choiring of the seraphic hosts, “one 
crying unto another” in affirmation of 
the deathlessness of beauty and the 
holiness of those immortals who are 


eS Ad ET ee ee 
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much of the music was borrowed by pure in heart. 
Bach from others of his works — for 
the most part, from the rich treasure- 
house of his Church Cantatas. The score 
of the Mass contains, in round numbers, 
2,300 measures. Of these, 638, or some- 
what less than one-third, are in the 
movements that Bach drew from his 
earlier works. But it seems probable 
that the construction of the work, as 
distinguished from its composition, fel] 
within the years 1733-37. If any should 
feel disturbed by the fact that the B 
minor Mass is in large part a compila- 
tion, a sane and penetrating comment 
of Dr. Terry’s will supply the fitting re- 
assurance. For it is true, as he says, 
that “except in so far as it illuminates 
the ways of genius, it is of no esthetic 
value to discover the Proportion of 
original to borrowed material in the 
work, The Mass is the design of a 
superb architect, perfect in Proportion 
and balance. Even in their adaptation, 
the borrowed movements reveal his 
creative genius, while a collation of 
them with their Originals exposes the 
sensitiveness of his judgment and self. 
criticism,” 


DonaLp Gramm, born in Milwaukee, began his musical training 
there at an early age, later becoming a scholarship student at Chicago 
Musical College. He has sung with the New York City Opera Company 
and appeared as soloist with this and a number of other orchestras. 
His voice has long been familiar on radio and television. 
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The B minor Mass, despite the beauty 
and intimacy of some of the Solo writ- 
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Harvard-Radcliffe Singers 


Featured in B Minor Maszc 


| 7 By Harold Rogers 


| For the penultimate concerts | 
‘in the week-end series by the! 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 


|Charles Munch has_ chosen | 
|Bach’s Mass in B minor, consid- | 
erably shortened but superbly 
‘done. He will repeat it tonight 
and also for the final concerts 
in the Sunday and Tuesday 


series. 


nant, appealing for its fine foc. 
and rich tone. 

There were many other solo- 
ists, too, who deserve muc: 
praise—James Stagliano for h:: 
horn playing in the “Quoniai 
tu solus sanctus,” Roger Voisii 
for his brilliant trumpeting (to- 
gether with his colleagues) ii 
the “Osanna in excelsis,’ E. 
Power Biggs for his masterfu! 


This is a work in which many } restraint at the organ console. 
and Daniel Pinkham for hi 
effective work at the harpsi- 
Chord, 9° *2Ws$~-g. 

! Ben aaa 


'voca! and instrumental soloists | 
‘can shine, and the choral sup-| 
port by the Harvard Glee Club | 
and Radcliffe Choral Society | 
reached a new _ standard of 
finesse. Mr. Munch chose a fine 
quartet of soloists, all of whom 
have appeared before in Sym- | 
phony Hall. | 

Though the performance 
still rather long in spite of the 
cuts, it would be worth length- | 
‘ening a few minutes to give) 
Adele Addison a solo. Her ap-| 
pearances with Florence Kopleff 
| in the “Christe eleison” and with 
| John McCollum in the “Domine 
' Deus” were enough to display 
‘the remarkable beauty of her | 
soprano and the depth of her | 
| musicianship. But it was only! 
‘enough to make us want more. | 

Speaking of the “Domine 
|'Deus,” Doriot Dwyer’s flute} 
solo was adroit as it entwined a 
graceful way among the soprano 
and tenor lines. When Miss Kop- | 
leff thoughtfully sang the alto! 
‘solo, “Qui Sedes,” she was elo- | 
‘quently accompanied on the: 
oboe d'amore by Louis Speyer. | 


hibit 


Although Mr. McCollum did 
not display the vocal freedom 
nor liquid tone his tenor has 
had in past performances, he 
sang the “Benedictus” with de- | 
votion, supported by Richard | 
‘Burgin’s violin. Donald Gramm, 
‘who has appeared here two sea- 
isons in the Berlioz ‘‘Damnation 
of Faust,” gave us a better op- 
portunity to assess his bass 
voice, It is: youthful and reso- 


But high honors were alse 
won by the choral singers, im- 
peccably trained by G. Wallace 


is | Woodworth, their conductor. Mr. 


Munch was able to elicit pianis- 
simo passages that soundec 
more like music in remembrance 


than in actuality. By contras:' 
their fortissimos were especial]; 
stirring. 

For the final concerts of the 
season next weekend Mr. Munch 
will conduct Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, Piston’s 
second Symphony, and the Bee- 
thoven Fifth. 


Conducted by Munch 


Twenty—third pair of concerts in the, 
Friday afternoon-Saturday evening se-| 
ries by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conductor, at Symphony 
Hall. The program consists of an ab-| 
breviated performance of the Mass in B. 
minor by Johann Sebastian Bach. The| 
choruses are the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society, ovrepared by 
G Wallace Woodworth. The _ soloists: 
Adele-Addison, soprano: Florence Kop- 
leff, contralto: John McCollum,_ tenor; 
Donald Gramm,_bass;: Richard Burgin,| 
violin: James Stagliano, horn: Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, flute: Louis Speyer and! 
Jean Devergie, oboi d’amore: E. Power | 
Biggs, organ: Daniel Pinkham, harpsi-' 
cchord; Roger Voisin. trumpet. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
The Boston Symphony concerts 
this week are an occasion: the 
first times that Bach’s B minor 
Mass has been performed in the 


Bach’s B Minor Mass | 
1 


. > rid 
‘reeular”’” series, and the first 
times that Charles Munch has 
conducted the work in Boston. 
since this great masterpiece is 
very long, cuts are necessary at 
these performances. Yesterday's 
concert lasted a few minutes over 
two hours. Before the no-compro- 
mise purists begin crowding the 
air with denunciations, let us 
agree that the best way to perform 
B minor Mass is absolutely 
whole, in two sessions, at special 
concerts, On the other hand, most 
of the score in regular course is 
better than none at all. 

As a dedicated apostle of Bach, 
Mr. Munch long since exhibited! 
his way with the All-Father of 
modern music in the St. John and 
st. Matthew Passions. Naturally) 
his approach to the B minor Mass| 
is much the same. He asks for a 
light, clear texture, in instruments 
and chorus, few very fast tempi 
except in such jubilatory sections 
aS the Gloria in Excelsis, the Cum 
sancto spiritu, Et resurrexit and 
Osanna in excelsis. Apart from 
the conventional broadening re- 
fards at the end of movements (a 
practice not in favor among 
younger musicians) Mr. Munch 
asks no effects of eloquence. much 
less rhetoric. and the power of 
musical expression is all in the 
vocal and instrumental phrases. 
pilus the. sparse indications of 
volume ‘AzF-L 3 

This m® accordingly, a notably 
“pure,” plain and highly appro- 
priate manner of performing =< 
great religious work whose inne} 
spirit and outer stature have nc 
concern with limitations of sect o) 


theology. With this in mind, and 
since most of everything went 
well yesterday, the Friday sub- 
scribers heard a truly devoted and 
glorious performance. 

Vocalists Excel 

Except that the lighter weight 
m{ young voices cannot produce 
a glowing pilanissimo, the Har- 
vard and Radcliffe choristers did 
their usual best, which is extraor- 
dinarily good in terms of rhythm, 
clean vocal counterpoint, clear 
enunciation of the words and a 
brisk, unforced choral tone. There 
were moments, in the andante of 
the Gloria, when the chorus was 
kept too far down, almost to the 
point of inaudibility, but other- 
wise their work was a jov to the 
ear and the heart. 

seldom, for a work of this mag: 
nitude, can such individually able 
and well-balanced soloists be ob- 
tained. No fault could be found 
with any of these four; Miss Ad- 
dison sang with all her usual 
beauty of voice and felicity of 
style; Miss Kopleff exhibited equal 
beauty of tone and reposeful man- 
ner; Mr. McCollum sang with fine 
resonance and most pleasant sim- 
plicity, and Mr. Gramm, with his 
strong bass, mastery of the long 
phrase and general intelligence, | 
left nothing to be desired. Here'| 
were four genuine artists singing: 
difficult, exacting Bach with true 
mastery. 

The high trumpet work of Mr. 
Voisin, the able harpsichord play- 
ing of Mr. Pinkham; the noble) 
character of the oboi d amore 
parts as taken by Messrs. Speyer| 
and Devergie; Mr. Burgin’s superb | 
solo work, and the admirable flute! 
playing by Mrs. Dwyer, together | 
with the horn obbligati of Mr. 
Stagliano, and the vital but never 
too loud organ playing of Mr.) 
Biggs all were of high importance 
to the total excellence. 

The last concerts of the season, 
next week, will find Mr. Munch 
conducting Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, the Second 
Symphony by Walter Piston, and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


Munch Matinee 


In Symphony Hall yesterday 
all the ingredients were present 
for a memorable Munch Matinee 
—and the conductor did not dis- 
appoint, There was the disci- 
plined Harvard-Radcliffe chorus 
An extremely capable quartet 
of soloists were on hand for the 
solos, a big readable score lay 
on the stand before the con- 
ductor, our superb orchestra was 
in place to share in the pro- 
ceedings, and the work was 
Bach’s monumental Mass in B 
minor. Pa. t ~~ >as-g- 

From the. first chord, the 
characteristic white, weightless 
timbre of the chorus, ideal for 
the complex Bach polyphony, 
shone through the orchestral] 


contrapuntal intricacies with 
marvelous clarity. 

Bach imposes such enormous 
problems for the soloists that 
we can only ask for a successful 


| traversal of the notes. This we 


heard yesterday but in addition 
considerable expressiveness by 
such fine artists as Adele Addi- 
son, soprano, Florence Kopleff, 
alto, John McCollum, tenor and 
Donald Gramm, bass. 

With a score in front of him 
as a guide, the conductor usually 
does not warp the music for ef- 
fect, and this was certainly true 
yesterday. He led the Mass with 
profound insight and obvious 
reverence for the text. Despite 
the number of excisions made 
solely in the interest of Saving 
time, the entire performance 
possessed a remarkable unity, 

The concert was indeed a 
moving experience in every 
respect; fortunate are those who 
will have an opportunity to hear 
it tonight (the first half is 
broadcast over NBC), Sunday 
afternoon, and Tuesday evening. 


in the huge choral outs 
Symphony Concert cechie 


nestra \DUrSts, exceeded a mezzo forte 
g gave. theland very often he kept the dyna- 
rm 


per-Imic level so low as to produce 
Ris, an uncanny sort of hush. It 1s 


exceedingly effective but exceed- 


ee registers. So it was that in the 
By RUDOLPH ELIE “Ft inearnatus” the attacks 


Charles Munch gave us his|jamong the sopranos might have. 


} been more exact at a higher 
first performance in Boston . dynamic level indicated in score, 


Bach’s B minor Mass yesterday Again, too, occasional entrances 
afternoon to reveal once agalNiof the inner lines were hardly to 


i - t all, but nonetheless 
that his way with Bach is un-|be heard at all, ; 
excelled. It was an occasion in|Mr. Munch's conception remains 


‘kably effective. 
which the music was more than aac erat a bigger numbers, “Et 
music; indeed, it was almost a 2 gpd to ger eae Reg yr 
= - his approach was stirrl 
Be crake Pho scl of the extreme, It is not only that he 
peor senvaaiia gies ene a of the|>rings out ml yg mrgggr oN 
anak mind ever composed, is are neg oo toate coat 
an endless procession of musical|™@! 


miracle, miracles ranging from 
the gentlest accompanied aria 
to choral passages of a radiant 


from lovely duets with ob- ’ a 
mor solo instrument to choral] . For this occasion he had a dis 


‘ur .|tinguished quartet of soloists, 
erage Tye gy Fe ates whose articulation was as = 
thing about it is that although sea Pc Alas: Mack Wioxoaal 
it represents a mingling of ptu- Ko laff John “MeCollimn, art 
sical styles (six sections of the apheape ictal” ait” Gt. whl 
Phase .WeEe assembled rom enh have distinguished themselves 
ler cantatas) as well as iar ti before. with this orchestra, and 
ing of Catholic and Pro “agers {who did again yesterday. Many 
elements, < gach hones Gumuat orchestral soloists appear in this 
jogeneous, the ¢ “work, too, among them Ric! 
is indeed awsome. In eta: Burgin, violin; James Stagliano, 
Wil ] , - Stan 
elements, Karl Geiringer, in his Devergie, oboi d’amore, and 
recent classic volume “The Doriot. Anthony Dwyer, flute. 
Bach Family” makes the inter- Mrs. Dwyer’s traversal of tha 
esting point that the “Et I\obbligato to the Domine Deus 
spiritum sanctum” of the Credo was particularly beautifully 
is actually intended to signify|qone, but all were of gem-lika 
Bach’s wish for understanding quality. | 
between the two, suggesting that 
the use of two oboi d'amore in 
obbligato with the bass soloist 
is a subtle symbol for harmony. 

But the score abounds with In- 
credible examples of Baeh's un- 
paralleled musical ingenulty, 
‘aside from its phenomenal im- 
|pact as a work of art. _ | 

Mr. Munch omitted six num- 
‘bers of the complete Mass, doing 
so with admirable concern for 
the musical and textural unity 
of the work, omitting, for ex- 
ample, the second Kyrie, and the, 
very long chorus “Confiteor.” 
Even so, the work consumed a 
full two hours, but two hours 
that .gripped the audience 
throughout. 

The performance was marked 
by Mr. Munch’s composed ap- 
proach to the music. He seldom, 


and the chorus achieved the long 
musical lines with accuracy, flex- 
ibility and fine tonal quality. 


once clear and authoritative, ° 


horn; Louis Speyer and Jean. 
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30 O'clock 
Op. 67 


inor, 


(“Unfinished”) 


Symphony No. 2 
in C m 


in 


15, O'clock 


Symphony No. 5, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 30, at 8 
INTERMISSION 


Twenty-fourth Program 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 
Andante con moto 


Moderato 


. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ApriL 29, at 2 
I. ‘Allegro con brio 


I. 
I. 
II. 


II. 
III. § Allegro; Trio 


IV. _ Allegro 
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- Boston Symphony 
Winds Up 74th Season 


Twenty-fourth and concluding con- 


certs of the Boston Symphony Orches— 


tra’s 74th season, at Symphony Hall. 


iCharles Munch conducts the following 


program: Schubert: “Unfinished” Sym-— 
phony; Walter Piston: Second Sym- 
phony; Beethoven: Fifth Symphony. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


No sooner is it October than it 
is April, when you reach a certain 
time in life. The Boston Symphony 
concerts of yesterday afternoon 
and tonight are, almost incredibly, 


: 
’ 


the last of the orchestra’s 74th sea-|. 


Son. 


The program for these occasions 
follows the usual course: no solo- 
ist, and music that is mostly fa- 


imiliar, Yet there is one novelty, 


the Second Symphony by Walter 
Piston, and that is not too well 
known to most of the subscribers. 
for it had not been done, until 
now, since its Boston premiere at 


} 
i 


of pure lyricism, is music of which’ 
it is difficult to tire, no matter how 
often heard. 
, Yesterday’s performance was 
good, if a little tense, and the play-. 
ing of the four first woodwinds, 
Mrs. Dwyer and Messrs. Gomberg, 
‘Cioffi and Walt, was enchanting in 
its richness of tone and in its 
grace and ease, | 
Mr. Munch is a conductor whom, 
‘in most things, I greatly admire, a’ 
idynamic, modest and earnest mu- 
sician. But though I dislike to end| 
‘a season on a somewhat sour note, | 
it must be said that the perform-| 
‘ance of Beethoven's Fifth Sym-' 
‘phony was not the best that he can 
‘do. | 
| The first movement and finale' 
‘were too fast, phrases were run to-' 
igether and fine string detail ob- 
‘scured, the tympani were much too 
loud and the brass often dry. In! 
‘Short, the music seemed to run 
‘away with him, or he with it. | 
| Even so, the audience burst in 
upon the final chord with tremen- 


(Erast to my reactions to it in 
1944, when I find I said that it 
was “good, neat, clean and tidy 
land that it didn’t appeal to me 


| too much, - Har 20-55" 
Good, Neat, Tidy 


A lot of music has gone over; 
‘the bridge since then and today, 
‘on a second hearing, the Sym-, 
phony emerges far more than} 
good, neat, clean and tidy| 
‘though it is, in fact, all these.| 
‘Mr. Piston is as meticulous a, 
workman as there is in the field’ 
of music today. But the urgency’ 


‘and the essential musicality of! 
his communication was very evi- 


dent yesterday, 
The Symphony begins with a 


fine and distinguished melody 


assigned to the cellos, presently 
rising to a series of powerful 


Tplause for it while the composer 
bowed from the floor below the 
stage, performed it with the con- 
viction he bestowes on all con- 
‘temporary music that has caught 
his own admiration, and the 
jaudience—my little old lady ex-' 
cepted, perhaps—applauded with 
‘reasonable vigor. 

There was no doubt about the! 
other two works on the pro- 
igram, they being among the} 
‘most beloved works in the reper-| 
toire. Mr. Munch gave Schu- 
bert's endlessly lovely ‘“Un- 
‘fihished” a glowing reading, in- 
formed at once with spirit and 
with Ivrie charm and radiance. 
but it was most interesting to 
compare his way with the C 
minor after hearing it so re- 
centiy done by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. 


a hands of the composer’s col- 
league, G. Wallace Woodworth, in 
April, 1944, 

| Eleven years is altogether too 


dous applause. Mr. Munch’s leave- 
taking, until he rejoins the orches- 
tra at Tanglewood in July, was an 


Two different approaches| 
would be hard to imagine, on) 
the one hand the warm, poetic! 


climaxes between which are 


: : 
| neard wry and amusing inter- 


| 


long for this work to go unheard 
at Symphony Hall, even though 
by comparison with the two Piston 
symphonies that followed, it is not 
quite so striking. 

Nonetheless, it is a remarkably 
well-wrought work, one of sub- 
stance and stature, and most ably 
orchestrated by Mr. Piston, who 


recently published a superb book: 
on that subdivision of the art-and-! 


science of music. 


While the Second Symphony is 


by no means either austere or 


lacking in motion, it is, I think. | 


somewhat less out-giving, even in 
the slow movement, and somewhat 
less nimble than the Third and 
Fourth Symphonies. There is. in 
the Second, a notable clarity and 


solidity of musical ideas, which 


were worked .up into no mean 


structure. There is logic, too, and 


mélody, without any trace of pure 
experiment, on the one hand, or on 
the other of any re-working of old 
things, a process cheerfully known 
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Symphony Concert 
| Boston Symphony orchestra 
Munch conducting, gave_ the 
| 24th concert of the 74th season In Sym- 
iphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
iprogram: , 
‘Symphony No. 5 in B minor 
| “Unfinished” ... Schubert, 
i\Symphony No. 2 ; Piston 
‘Symphony No. 5 in C 
”*Op. "67. v | ‘ Wrertrerire Beethoven 
By RUDOLPH YKXLIE 
A little old lady snatched me 
iby the sleeve in the corridor of) 
'S) mphony Hall yesterday after-; 
‘noon and, waggling a program. 
‘rolled up in her fist, said “I hope| 
‘you hated that!” : | 
“That” was Walter Piston's| 
Symphony No. 2, which yester- 


of the street, much as 
intrudes similar refer- 

to the familiar sounds 

ibout him. The movement calls | 
massive proclamations by | 
brass and percussion and gen- 
erates excitement and verve be-| 
fore it subsides in the calm | 
mood of the opening. | 
If “lovable” may not exactly 
be applied to the second move- 
ment it is nonetheless a very 
‘beautiful inspiration in a pas- 
toral vein, quite as evocative of! 
‘the American scene in its spirit- 
ual atmosphere as Smetana 
of the Czech countryside. It is 
\distinctively American,. too, in 
‘all its elements, which often 
suggest the “blues” on an ele-s 
ivated level, I felt that it rose 
‘to an unnecessarily violent 
climax considering its gentle, 
‘lyrie character, while the finale 
was also aggressive to a degree, 
day appeared just 11 years after! ‘but all in all it proved to be a 


and elegant refinement of Von 
Karajan, rising occasionally to 
excitement; on the other the 
criving energy; the huge dynam- 
ic shadings and the ‘fabulous 
virtuosity of Munch. The odd 
thing about it is that both ways 
were equally effective and equal- 
ly right. After all, Beethoven, 
like Shakespeare, is capable of a. 
universe of interpretative varia- 
tion within a certain tradition, 
and who is to say which is the 
one true way? 

On this occasion as he often 
has before; Mr. Munch dispiay- 
ed the essential nobility and 
generosity of his character in 
calling out of the orchestra 
Carlos Pinfield, one of its most 
distinguished violinists whose 
last concert—after more than 40 
years-—-this was. It was at once 


a charming and touching tribute 


io a dedicated musician, and it 


‘brought the 74th season to a 


heart-warming close. And so, 


‘until we meet again for the 
glitter of the 75th season next 
‘the orchestra as well as_ his October, I wish all my readers, 
‘abundant—-though o7ytimes sup- who have I hope, borne with me 
|pressed—gift as a melodist. on these Saturday mornings, a 
modestly and briefly. found it highly interesting, not ‘Other Works pleasant and happy season in 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym-. (oO Say stimulating and entertain- | the sun, 
Phony, one of those rare miracles! ing. This, I might say, in con- | Mr. Munch, who led the ap- 


loud. Mr. Piston, who was sitting 
in the audience, received most! 
cordl 5 ? ' sik 
Be ee en be walked found the work lovable (the one 
the hands of Mr. Munch and con- adjective that has so far been 


; | | | ilvery fine work displaying Mr. 
its Boston premiere by this or-, | peed fine Wwé CK displaying 
chestra While I cannot cay | ‘Piston’s immense command of 





| 


Piston’s Second on Program 


With Schubert, Beethoven 


By Harold Rogers és | hhh 
Charles Munch is bringing the | superb craftsmanship. 


substance is presented 
Sym-| musical substance 1s P a 
74th season of the Boston Sy ‘ni two alternating mood: 


ha aa ing introspection and a- 
phony Orchestra to a close with brooding perm Mtge 
. ' . _ 4% , y . 
the works of three noted ht sa ‘contrasting 4 eget is put toe 
. . a = 7 ’ I~ | r . le . Oo, ‘ } J 

yhonists. His weekend syn | The Adagio, oO ot Wadia 
ois y Hall program includes} ooiney with a master’: ‘a 
| < D aothahert “Unfinished” and |) aoinning with quiet ae o 

1 =aeght c ~: ipePac | al BY Ses . yitect} oy an Prowing ene 

ren Fifth—pileces th: ‘tion, Manifesting a | 

| the Beethoven ‘ng iame. Hej...” irge development,. 
shine with endu a Pa oe ‘cconant climax. But for 
nr plaved the Symphony No. ¢ ‘and a dissonant climé “ vite oe 
| by Walter Piston, a Petia ir rR ;some strange reason oO ite come 
considered by many, ne chemistr it does ON mgr da the 
listener included, to be the leada- | off. It does not alway: pr ll: 
\j \g American symphonist, attention or grip the emo ™ eh 
‘kad ri Naas ie The final Allegro gains in- 
| my Bh ae other American terest through Its agitatec . 
| : sonic’. composers whose | -hythms, the bold use pA tac 
hay iy : ‘may be bracketed with | cussive color, the virile ico ‘ 
Phong ilps, Saad Aaron Copland} ances, But too much is going on. 
fu esger fla rhaps though|One has che feeling that the 
> LJ arric ‘rnaDs, > - a. ; 
,and Roy Harris, Megs ta +MY Restgeaedhtetean ‘ould grow in power 
|’ Yiston’s four. symphonies | movement u as srible 
| in mee real a widening public through attenuation ot Seely ate : 
‘are winn a W edit?” Peiogt >» attention, how- 
‘more rapidly than some of the|]t does hold the at 


' 


7 \Ty is achieved 
; ic ‘hal- blaze. Mr. Piston ,; ; 

‘s. Peter Mennin is a Ché Real thy eis" “d 
others. Petel a ‘al integrity | greater triumphs in his Thir 
fe Mia + be underestimated.! and Fourth. He Ss pr an 
Fxg asaegart lb d some powerful | Symphony Hall yesterday sg 
as composed s hide Rig A Dra) Cael se and io 
He has Fa gaa bringing him)|cept the hearty applause = ae 
ubaaarerr ayy tare ) | shake hands with the conductor. 
. ; 1ée - nd 
rapidly to "havin: ee | _ fs—- 
| Mr. Piston’s Second see ne Cymer 30 
patinulating work in spite of se\ 


| 
: ld 
| ae 1ds j ooliden 
Sas . ca — ‘ it ends in a Q 
‘symphonic works of these jever, und 
o"6 | 
i 
| 


’ 


sily Mr, Munch opened with a 
eral flaws that pity reid tender and gentle Steady pag 
| explained. Bae ey by strong | of coangied oe ai Pans gid : 
erato Js gory ss Ravel | hony, and he close 
thematic material sity A yon bt | werk that is often npproastaty 
opment section handle tena to end a_ season, he 
ld Beethoven Fifth, Though Mr,. 
Munch gave the Beethoven an 
electric reading, it was not 
enough to ‘erase the _ vivid. 
memory of the recent Boston 
performance by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Herbert von 
Karajan. One cannot help feel- 
ing that the Berlin musicians 
gave us the authentic Beethoven, 

The traversal yesterday re- 
flected light from its suriace, SO 
to speak; it did not shine from 
its core. At times Mr. Munch 
took things faster than the mu- 
sicians could effectively play 
them—the fugato section in the 
Trio, for instance. The perform- 


ance yesterday was often shale: 


low and occasionally shoddy, 
but there is no denying that it 
gave off showers of dazzling 
sparks, It was a jolly way to end 
a season, 

ipa orinriacmaainaliiniel it Mas Tait 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Instead of scheduling a big 
work for the final concert by 
| the Boston Symphony yesterday, 
Charles Munch chose two time- 
tested compositions, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Plus a contemporary work, Wal- 
ter Piston’s Second Symphony. 
It was a musical afternoon de- , 
signed to please both the con-. 
servative listener and the lis-| 
tener who delights in the as. 
tringent qualities of present-day 
composition. 

Though Mr. Piston’s three-| 
movement symphony seldom 
touches the heart With ardent | 
melodies, it never fails to tickle 
the intellect by its ingenious de- 
vices. The second movement. 
adagio, is a remarkable feat of 
liquid continuity, a broad theme 
flowing and developing with the 
efortless grace of an expansive 
16th century motet. The final 
allegro is technica] tour de force 
blending rhythmic vigor with 
thematic unity in a movement. 
characterized b Steady dy-| 
namism f% “gZo- O'S 

The “Unfinished” Symphony | 
surely one of the most beautiful 
pieces ever written, received an! 
affectionate performance from 
‘the orchestra and conductor who. 
lavished loving care on its every | 
Phrase. Indeed, it was one of the 
finest moments of the season, | 
one which will linger in the) 
memory of those who heard it. | 

The Beethoven will be remem- | 
bered, too, but for an entirely 
different reason. As if to write 
a dramatic finis to this series, 
the conductor pulled out every. 
stop and let ’er rip. With a 
Sleeves-rolled-up attitude, con- 
ductor and orchestra charged 
furiously into every measure, 
never stopping for one beat of 


/ 
’ 
' 


| breath along the way. It was 
awful Beethoven, and 


not even good Munch, but it 


it was 


was terrifically exciting all the 
way. 
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C td Ra . SOCIETY 
WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS oe a eeoudien aa. Tat ) se 


DURING THE senha 1954-1955 Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A V November 12 


“Nuits d’été,” for Soprano and Orchestra, Op. 7 (ViIcToRIA 
DE Los ANGELES, Soloist) (First performance at these 
C. P. E. Bacn: Concerto in D major for Strings (Arranged for concerts) XXI April 7 
Orchestra by MAXIMILIAN STEINBERG) (RICHARD Bur- BERNSTEIN: Serenade (after Plato’s “Symposium’’) for Violin. 
GIN, Conductor) XX April 1 . Solo and String Orchestra with Percussion (Isaac 
BacH: Mass in B minor (ADELE AppiIson, Soprano; FLORENCE a STERN, Soloist) (First performance in the United 
Kop_eFF, Contralto; JoHN McCo.uum, Tenor; DoNALD | States) AXIL April 15 
GRAMM, Bass; HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE | BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3, in F major, Op. go (Guipo Can- 
CHORAL Society, G. W. Woopwortu, Conductor) : TELLI, Conductor) IX December 24. 
XXIII April 22 -Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (JOsEPH SZIGETI, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major, for Strings Soloist) ) X December 31 
VIL December g BRITTEN: Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell, Op. 34 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, ‘““The Old Year is Past” | (Icon MarKEviTcH, Conductor) (First performance in 
(with chorus) (Arranged by CHARLES MuncH) this Series) AVIIL March 18 
X December 31 . CuHAvez: Symphony No. 5, for String Orchestra (First per- 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor (Orchestrated by formance at these concerts) (RICHARD Burcin, Con- 
OTTORINO REsPIGHI) (RICHARD Burcin, Conductor) : ductor) XVI February 25 
III October 29) CHopin: Piano Concerto No. 2, in F minor, Op. 21 (ALEXANDER 
Suite No. 3 in D major, for Orchestra XV _ February 18 | BRAILowsky, Soloist) VI November 26 
Suite No. 4 in D major, for Orchestra (First performance Desussy: “La Damoiselle Elue,” Lyric Poem (after Dante 
in this series) II October 15 | Gabriel Rossetti’s ““The Blessed Damozel”) (VicrorIA 
BARBER: “Prayers of Kierkegaard” for Mixed Chorus, Soprano, : , DE Los ANGELES, Soprano; Caro. SmitH, Contralto; 
Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 30 (LEONTYNE PRICE, RADCLIFFE CHORAL SociETy, G. W. WoopwortH, Con- 
Soprano, JEAN Krart, Contralto; Epwarp Munro, ductor) AXL April 7 
Tenor; Crciti1a Society CuHorus, Hucu Ross, Con- “La Mer,” ‘Three Orchestral Sketches 
ductor) (First Performance) VII December g VI November 26 
Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra (RicHARD Burcin, Conductor) DELLO Joio: Variations, Chaconne and Finale I October 8 
XX April 1 Dukas: “L’Apprenti Sorcier’” (The Apprentice Sorcerer) 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 4 ! Scherzo, after a-Ballad by Goethe 
XXIV April 29 IV November 5 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” P Dvorak: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, ‘From the New World,” 
XII January 21 Op. 95 I October 8 
Symphony No. ¥, in A major, Op. 92 II October 15 FALLA: Suite from “El Amor Brujo,” ‘Love the Sorcerer” 
Piano Concerto No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 (CLAupIO ARRAU, ce arty ney opal =? yet ing 
Soloist) MIX AUER 2p FRANCK: “Variations Symphoniques” for Piano and Orchestra 
Piano Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 73 (ROBERT (LEON FLEIsHER, Soloist; RICHARD BurRGIN, Conductor) 
CasavEsus, Soloist) XI January 7 : .. XVI February 25 
Overture, ‘“‘Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72 5 Ghntaien GLUCK: Overture to “Alceste | II October 15, 
Romance (Cantabile) for Piano, Flute and Bassoon with HANDEL: Poeage ig” Grosso for String Orchestra, in D major, 
Orchestra (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Piano, Dorior ANTHONY : ha ee ee eee, 
Dwyer, Flute; SHERMAN WALT, Bassoon) (First per- : mVEEt March 16 
formance at these concerts) (RICHARD Burcin, Con- : Harris: Symphony No. 7 (in one movement) (Conducted by 
ductor) XVI February 2 the composer) (First performance in Boston) 
Beruioz: “The Damnation of Faust,” Dramatic Legend, Op. 24 : ) III October 2g 
(SUZANNE DANCO, Soprano; Davin Potent, ‘Tenor: Haydn: Symphony in D major, No. 104 (“London’’) 
MARTIAL SINGHER, Baritone; Donatp GRAMM, Bass: XXII April ir 
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Symphony in D major, No. 53 (“L’Impériale’’) (First per- 
formance at these concerts) VI November 26 
HinpeMITH: Sinfonietta in E (First performance in Boston) 
(RicHARD Burcin, Conductor) III October 29 
HoNEGGER: Symphony No. 5 IV November 5 
A Christmas Cantata (First performance in America) 
(Mac Morea, Soloist; ‘THE CECILIA SocIETY CHORUS, 

Hucu Ross, Conductor) X December 31 
Martinu: Fantaisies Symphoniques (Symphony No. 6) (First 
performance) XI January 7 


Menotti: Concerto in A minor for Violin and Orchestra 


(Tossy SpivAKovsky, Soloist) (First performance in 
Boston) IV November 5 
Moussorcsky: “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel (RICHARD 
BurcIn, Conductor) III October 29 
Prelude to ‘‘Khovanstchina”’ XI January 7 
Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Prague,” No. 38 (K. 504) 
| IV November 5 
Symphony in E-flat major (K. 543) XXI April 7 
Piano Concerto in A major (K. 488) (LEON FLEISHER, 
Soloist; RICHARD BurGiNn, Conductor) 


XVI February 25 
Violin Concerto in G major (K. 216) (ISAAC STERN, 
Soloist) XXII April 15 
Recitative and Aria, “Per Pieta’’ from ‘Cosi fan tutte” 
(IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soloist) V November 12 
Scene and Rondo, “Non temer, amato bene” for Soprano 
and Orchestra with Violin Solo (“Idomeneo’) 
(IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soloist) V November 12 
PERAGALLO: Violin Concerto (JosEPpH Fucus, Soloist) (First 
performance in America) II October 15 
PFITZNER: Overture to “Das Christelflein,’” Op. 20 
X December 31 
Piston: Symphony No. 2 XXIV April 29 
PROKOFIEFF: Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 (GARY 
GRAFFMAN, Soloist; RicHARD BurRGIN, Conductor) 


XX April 1 


, 


RaveEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet in One Act (First complete 
performance at these concerts) (NEW ENGLAND Con- 
SERVATORY CHORUS AND ALUMNI CHorUus, directed 


by Robert Shaw in association with Lorna Cooke de. 


Varon) XII January 21 


Respicui: “The Fountains of Rome,” Symphonic Poem (Guipo 
CANTELLI, Conductor) IX December 24 


“The Pines of Rome,” Symphonic Poem (Gummo Can- 
TELLI, Conductor) IX December 24 


RoussEL: Suite in F major, Op. 33 XXI_ April 7 


SaTIE: Two “Gymnopédies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 
VI November 26 


ScHUBERT: Symphony No. 5, in B-flat XIX March 25 
Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) XXIV April 2g 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Rhenish,” Op. 
g7 (Pierre Montevux, Conductor) XIII January 28 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 XI January 7 


Sessions: Orchestral Suite from “The Black Maskers” (LEONID 
ANDREYEFF) (First performance at these concerts) 
(PIERRE Montreux, Conductor) XIII January 28 


Strauss: Songs with Orchestra (IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano) 
V November 12 


Dance of the Seven Veils from the Opera, “Salome’”’ 
(RICHARD BurGiIN, Conductor) XX April 1 


Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks after the Old-fashioned, 
Roguish Manner, in Rendo Form V_ November 12 


STRAVINSKY: “Orpheus,” Ballet in ‘Three Scenes 
VIL December 3 
“Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring’) Pic- 
tures of Pagan Russia (IGoR MARKEviTcH, Conductor) 
XVIII March 18 


Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka” (BERNARD ZIGHERA, 


Piano solo) (PIERRE MonTEUx, Conductor) 
XIII January 28 


SzYMANOWSKI: Violin Concerto No. 1, Op. 35 (First performance 
at these concerts) (ROMAN ‘TOTENBERG, Soloist) 
(PIERRE MonTEUx, Conductor) XIII January 28 


TCHAIKOVSKY: “Fantaisie de Concert,” for Piano and Orchestra 
(VERA FRANCESCHI, Soloist) (PIERRE MONTEUX, Con- 
ductor) (First performance in this series) 

XIV February 4 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ Overture-Fantasia (IGOR MARKE- 
vitcH, Conductor) XVIII March 18 


Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 (PIERRE 
MonTeEvux, Conductor) XIV February 4 


“Hamlet,” Overture Fantasy, Op. 67a (PIERRE MONTEUX, 
Conductor) XIV February 4 


Variations from the Suite “Mozartiana’, Op. 61 (PIERRE 
MonTEvux, Conductor) XIV February 4 


THOMPSON, RANDALL: Symphony No. 2, in E minor 
XIX March 25 


Tocu: Symphony No. 2, Op. 73 XV_ February 18 


VerpI: Requiem Mass, for Four Solo Voices, Chorus and Orches- 
tra (In Memory of Alessandro Manzoni) (GuIpo 
CANTELLI, Conductor) (First performance at these 
concerts) (NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, 
LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor, HERVA NELLI, 
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Soprano, CLARAMAE Turner, Contralto, EUGENE Cow: 
LEY, Tenor, NicoLta Moscona, Bass) 
VIII December 17 
VivaALpi: Concerto in D minor for Orchestra, Op. 3, No. 11 
(Guipo CANTELLI, Conductor) IX December 24, 
Wacner: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 
XXII April 15 
Death Music of Siegfried and finale, “Immolation Scene” 
from ‘“Gotterddmmerung”’ (MARGARET HarsHAw, 
Soloist) XV_ February 18 
Overture to ‘““Tannhauser” I October 8 
Senta’s Ballad, from “Der fliegende Hollander” (Act I1) 
(MARGARET HarsHaw, Soloist) XV February 18 
Aria of Elisabeth, “Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘Tann- 
hauser” (Act Il) (Marcarer Harsuaw, Soloist) 
XV February 18 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Guipo CANTELLI: December 17-18, 24-25. Sketch 


PIERRE MONTEUX: January 28-29, February 4—5. Sketch 
IcGoR MARKEviTcH: March 18-19. Sketch 


RICHARD BurGIN (Associate Conductor) : October 29-30, April 1-2. 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 


BACH 
BARBER 


BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ 


BERNSTEIN 
BRITTEN 


CHAVEZ 
HARRIS 
HAYDN 
HINDEMITH 
HONEGGER 
MARTINU 
MENOTTI 
PERAGALLO 
RAVEL 


SESSIONS 
SZYMANOWSKI 
"T CHAIKOVSKY 


VERDI 


* First performance. 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY SERIES 


Suite No. 4, in D major 
*Prayers of Kierkegaard, for Chorus, So- 
prano and Orchestra, Op. 30 


Romance (Cantabile) 

“Nuits d’été”, for Soprano and Orchestra, 
Op. 7 

**Serenade for Violin Solo, Strings, and 
Percussion 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell, 
Op. 34 

Symphony No. 5, for String Orchestra 

Symphony No. 7 

Symphony No. 53 (“L’Impériale’’) 

Sinfonietta in E 

**A Christmas Cantata 

*Fantaisies Symphoniques 

Violin Concerto in A minor 

** Violin Concerto 

Daphnis et Chloé 
(Complete performance) 

Suite from ‘“The Black Maskers’”’ 

Violin Concerto No. 1 

“Fantaisie de Concert’, for Piano and Or- 
chestra 

Requiem Mass 


** First performance in the United States. 


The 15th pair of concerts were given in honor of the 80th birthday 
of Albert Schweitzer. Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony was played at the first 
pair of concerts in honor of the 50th anniversary of the death of the 
composer. 
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ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


Arrau, CLaupio (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3) March 
25. Sketch 
BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER (Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2) No- 
vember 26. Sketch. : ; 
Casapesus, Rosert (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5) Jan- 
uary 7. Sketch . : , ; 

*Dr Los ANGELES, VicroriA (Berlioz: “Nuits d’été”) April 7. 
Sketch . / ; ; 
FLEISHER, LEON (Franck: ‘“‘Variations Symphoniques”; Mozart: 
Piano Concerto, K. 488) February 25. Sketch . ; 
*FRANCESCHI, VERA (Tchaikovsky: “Fantaisie de Concert’) 
February 4. Sketch . : 

*Fucus, JosEPH (Peragallo: Violin Concerto) October 15. 
Sketch . ‘ ; 
*GRAFFMAN, GARY (Prokofieff: Piano Concerto No. 3) April 1. 
Sketch . , ; , ' 
HarsHAw, Marcaret (Wagner: Excerpts, “Der fliegende Hol- 
lander”, ““Tannhiauser”’, “G6tterdammerung”) Febru- 

ary 18. Sketch. . ; ; : 
*SEEFRIED, IRMGARD (Mozart: Airs; Strauss: Songs) November 
12. Sketch. ; ; : 
SpIvAKOvsKyY, Toss1 (Menotti: Violin Concerto) November 5. 
Sketch . ' ‘ ; 

STERN, IsAAc (Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 3; Bernstein: Ser- 
enade) April 15. Sketch . ; ; ; 

SzIGETI, Jos—EPH (Brahms: Violin Concerto) December 31. Sketch 
*TOTENBERG, ROMAN (Szymanowski: Violin Concerto No. 1) 
January 28. Sketch. ' 


ARTISTS 


Choruses: 


So pranos: 


Contraltos: 


Tenors: 


Basses: 


Flute: 


Oboe d’amore: 
Violin: 
Harpsichord: 
Organ: F 
Piano: 


Bassoon: 


WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


CEcILIA SociETy CuHorus, HucuH Ross, Conductor 


(Barber: “Prayers of Kierkegaard”: Ho er: 
“A Christmas Cantata’’) , oo" 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, 
G. WALLACE Woopworth, Conductor (Berlioz: 
The Damnation of Faust’: Bach: Mass in B 
minor) 

RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, G. WALLACE Woop- 


WoRTH, Conductor (Debussy: “La Damoiselle 
Flue’) 


NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE 
DE VARON, Conductor in association with Robert 
Shaw (Ravel: “Daphnis et Chloé’; Verdi: Re- 
quiem Mass) 

ADELE AppIsON (Bach: Mass in B minor) Sketch, 1101 

SUZANNE Danco (Berlioz: ‘“The Damnation of Faust’’) 

*VICTORIA DE Los ANGELES (Debussy: “La Damoiselle 
Flue’) Sketch, 989 

*HervA NELLI (Verdi: Requiem Mass) Sketch, 340 

*LEONTYNE Price (Barber: ‘Prayers of Kierkegaard’’) 
Sketch, 328 

FLORENCE KopLeFF (Bach: Mass in B minor) Sketch, 
1101 

*JEAN Krarr (Barber: “Prayers of Kierkegaard’’) 

*CarROL SMITH (Debussy: “La Damoiselle Elue’’) 

*CLARAMAE TuRNER (Verdi: Requiem Mass) Sketch, 
340 

IXUGENE CONLEY (Verdi: Requiem Mass) Sketch, 340 

JouN McCottum (Bach: Mass in B minor) Sketch, 
1101 

*EpDWARD Munro (Barber: “Prayers of Kierkegaard’) 

Davip PoLeri (Berlioz: “The Damnation of Faust’) 

DONALD GRAMM (Berlioz: ““The Damnation of Faust”; 
Bach: Mass in B minor) Sketch, 1101 


Mac Morcan (Honegger: “A Christmas Cantata”) 
Sketch, 476 

NicoLA Moscona (Verdi: Requiem Mass) Sketch, 340 

MARTIAL SINGHER (Berlioz: “The Damnation of 
Faust’) 

Doriot ANTHONY Dwyer (Bach: Mass in B minor; 
Beethoven: “Romance (Cantabile) ’’) 

Louis SPEYER, JEAN DEVERGIE (Bach: Mass in B minor) 

RICHARD BurGIN (Bach: Mass in B minor) 

DANIEL PINKHAM (Bach: Mass in B minor) 

E. Power Biccs (Bach: Mass in B minor) 

BERNARD ZIGHERA (Beethoven: “Romance (Can- 
tabile)”’; Stravinsky: ‘‘Petrouchka’’) 

SHERMAN WALT (Beethoven: “Romance (Can- 
tabile) ’’) 
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CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 


Six concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., on ‘Tuesday 
evenings — November 30, December 28 (Guimpo CANTELLI, Conductor) , 
January 18 (DAvip BARNETT, Soloist), February 22 (RICHARD BurGIN, Con- 
ductor) ; March 22; April 19 (ALFRED Krips, Soloist) . 

Five concerts in the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Providence, Rhode Island, on 
Tuesday evenings — November g, December 14 (RICHARD BuRGIN, Con- 
ductor), February 1 (PIERRE Montreux, Conductor; VERA FRANCESCHI, 
Soloist), March 1, March 2g. 

Ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York City (5 Wednesday evenings and 5 
Saturday afternoons)— November 17-20 (Soloist, Wednesday evening, 
JosePpH Fucus); December 8-11 (Soloists, Wednesday evening and Satur- 
day afternoon: THE ScHOLA CANTORUM, HuGH Ross, Director; LEONTYNE 
Prick, Mary McMurray, EARL RINGLAND); January 12-15 (Soloist, Satur- 
day afternoon, ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY); February 9-12 (Soloist, Wednes- 
day evening, VERA FRANCHESCHI; PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor; Saturday 
afternoon, PIERRE Montreux, Conductor); March g-12 (Wednesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon — Soloists, SUZANNE DANCO, DAvip POLERI, 
MARTIAL SINGHER, DONALD GRAMM; HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE 
CHORAL Society, G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor). 

Five concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., Friday evenings — Novem- 
ber 19, December 10, January 14 (Soloist, ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY) , 
February 11 (PIERRE MOoNTEUx, Conductor) , March 11 (Soloists, SUZANNE 
DANco, DAvip POLERI, MARTIAL SINGHER, DONALD GRAMM, HARVARD GLEE 
Cius and RapcuiIFFE CHORAL Society, G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor) . 

Four concerts in Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C., on Thursday evenings — 
November 18, December 9, January 13, March 10 (Soloists, SUZANNE DANCO, 
DAvip POLERI, MARTIAL SINGHER, DONALD GRAMM, HARVARD GLEE CLUB and 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SocieTy, G. W. WoopwortH, Conductor) . 

Concerts in other cities: Columbus, October 18; Detroit, October 19; Ann Arbor, 
October 20; East Lansing, October 21; Kalamazoo, October 22; Northamp- 
ton, October 23; New Haven, November 16 and March 8; Newark, De- 
cember 7; Hartford, January 10; New London, January 11; Philadelphia, 
February 8 (PrerRRE Montreux, Conductor) ; New Brunswick, February 10 

(MARGARET HARSHAW, Soloist; PirERRE MONTEUX, Conductor) . 





PERAGALLO WORK 


Violin Concerto With Joseph 


Fuchs as Soloist Is Played 
by Boston Symphony 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
) IN § aS , Charles 
Munch conducting, Joseph Fuchs, violinist. 


At Carnegie Hall!. 


Violin Concerto (first New York 
performance) 


Tits ——— W928 
By OLIN DOWNES 


the care and the musicianship 


that they lavished upon the 
score, which, according to re- 


port, has had a warm and favor- 


able reception in Boston and the 
other few places in which it has 
been heard up to the present 
time, 

This concerto may be a mas- 
terpiece of the future. It appears 
already to be so in the ears of 
its admirers. We personally find 
it dull, tedious and contrived. in 
& more or less atonal manner. 

The first performance of the 
evening was a fine one, of the’ 
Mozart “Prague” Symphony. The' 

with a work in|! 
ch has often com-!| 
public—, 


the crackling, farcia] Scherzo, 
of Dukas, “The Sorcerer’s Ap-| 
| 


The uncommonly distinguished) prentice.”’ 


audience that assembles for the 
New York concerts of the visiting 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
greeted the distinguished body ut 
its first coneert of the season 
here Wednesday night in Car- 
negie Hall. This audience listened 
with its invariable courtesy and 
intentness to a program with two 
of the best-known and generally 
popular works of the repertory 
upon it, and to two other works, 
which some might hail as the new 
gospel of the rausical art, and 
others receive with ennui ard 
a sense of disenchantment. 

The latter were the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Arthur Honegger, espe- 
cially favored on Boston Sym- 
phony programs and greatly ad- 
mired by Mr, Munch and his col- 
leagues. The second was the vio- 
lin concerto of Mario Peragallo, 
the young Italian composer, now 
in his forty-fourth year, whose 
work won the first prize in the 
International Contest for Musical 
Composition held in Rome last 
April, where the concerto was 
given its first performance on 
April 9. 

The concerto, played last night 
with every care and evident con- 
viction by Joseph Fuchs, an aa- 
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By Jay S. Harrison 


BOSTON SYMPHONY | 


First New. York concert of the season] ©: 
Wednesday nfght. Conductor: Charles Munch i 


Soloist: Joseph Fuchs, violin, The program: is 
. : No. 38, K. 504, eThe ae 


Symphony in D, No. 38, 

Prague’ .....e8 OE ee as ee sO 
Symphony No. 5 cesecvccersrseeeee Honegger 
Violin Concerto Mario Peragallo 


Soloist: Mr. Fuchs, 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


T ostonia 
he Bostonia 


os 


| At its first locai wha of the] ..¥3 cs 


Mozart} 2 


ae 


‘season Wednesday in Carnegie} ‘: 


Hall, the Boston Symphony Or-| © 
chestra, under Charles Munch's : 
direction, took the occasion to se 


introduce Mario Peragallo’s Vio- 


lin Concerto to New York. Even| 4 


in advance of its performance 
the work had garnered the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most 
widely discussed in recent times, 
and in less than a year innumer- 
able critiques both pro and con 
have been rained on the com- 
poser and his score. For Mr. 
Peragallo’s concerto, which won 
a $2,800 first prize in Rome’s 
‘Music of the Twentieth Century 
festival last spring, is bound to 
start argument, cause comment 
and elicit howls of rapture and 
disgust. It is, in sum, what, for 
lack of a meatier term, is tick- 
eted a controversial piece. 


With complete deference to) 


the distinguished jury which! 
chose to bestow economic and; 
artistic laurels on Mr. Pera- 


Joseph Fuchs, who was vio- 
lin soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Wednesday night. 


if it can be said that the work 
was no great discovery, Mr 
Fuchs, at any rate, crowned 


himself with glory. He always 


does. He is perhaps the most re- 
liable fiddler in the trade, and 


gallo’s concerto, I find myself|the day shall come when all will 
casting a full-throated dissent.} know it. Mr. Munch, save for a 


The work Is of a kind that en-' 
deavors to amalgamate the ex- 
pressive intensities available to 
atonality with the common- 
places that often trail ignobly 
behind the diatonic. AS a re- 
sult it keeps changing its course 
and foundering, with, for ex- 


rather soggy and uncrisp Mo- 
zgart, dealt grandly with the en- 


tire program. And the manner 
in which he communicates his 
personal enthusiasm for the 
Honegger is worth any price of 
admission. 


ample, a lovely lyric solo fol-| 


mirable musician and virtuoso, is . | 
scored for a big orchestra, which, | lowed directly by a brittle and | 
nowever is used for subtle pur- busy tutti. And this inconsist- 
pose of color and of contrapuntal ency seems to me its undoing. | 
workmanship, and not merely to The ear no sooner adjusts to 
make noise. In fact, the concerto, Alban Berg than it is asked to! 
faetin at Mee ee - accept Max Bruch; and this| 
ed to move softly. teeter-totter effect, though it: 
smacks of purposeful design,! 


Too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. Munch, the orches- keeps wrenching the interest 
and teasing the mind. 


tra and Mr, Fuchs, for the skill, 
Se renteteenentee { 
But what is an even more. 
serious failing is what I take to 


be an unconscionable lack of 
Spontaneity. At every point— 
save for two episodes in the 
slow movement—the concerto: 
seems manufactured, labored, 
worked over. Its ideas rarely 
flow with a liquid ease, and even§ 
its soaring tunes seem contrived. 
This is not, however, to indi- 
cate that the piece is clumsy or 
misshapen. Far from it. It is 
slick and highly polished, and 
there is no hiding the fact that 
Mr. Peragallo is a trouper at his 
craft. Moreover, the work is a 
real concerto, not simply a salon 
piece enlarged to concerto size. 
It has the violinist do every- 
thing but restring his instru- 
ment on stage, and it is knowl- 
edgeable and canny in its or- 
chestral uses. | 


Still, the work seems not to 
‘breathe. The taint of factory 
Smoke lies heavily on it. For 
il wings are of plaster and its 
flight mechanical. 


_ This, precisely, is what Honeg- 
ger’s Fifth Symphony is not. It 
is a huge dynamo of a work, 
massive, heroic and desperately 
trying to behave like a master- 
‘piece. Thus there is nothing fin- 
icky about it, nothing tight 
fisted or petty. It surges continu- 
plly, makes wild and brave 
sounds and becomes in the end 
a mite self conscious in its pon- 
derousness. It is an eclectic sym- 
se Am 3 pany oom Sy ot 
as Uf brand of hour 


vs ‘ , 





MUNCH CONDUCTS 
WORK BY BARBER 


| ) Nel. 
‘Prayers of Kierkegaard’ Is 
Performed at Debut Here 
by Boston Symphony 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Charles 
«Munch conducting, Leontyne Price, soprano, 
Mary McMurray. contralto, Earl Ringland. 
penor, the Schola Cantorum, At Carnegie 


Symphony in D. No. 53 Haydn 
Two Gymnopedies Satie-Debussy | 
La mer 
Prayers 


The first performance in New 
York of Samuel Barber’s 
“Prayers of Kierkegaard,” a/| 
work of imposing dimensions and| 
grand and severe line was given 
Wednesday night at Carnegie Hall 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Charles Munch conducting, | 
with the Schola Cantorum (direc-| 
tor Hugh Ross), and Leontyne | 
Price, Mary McMurray and Earl. 
Ringland as solo singers. 

This work will be repeated at 


the Boston Symphony’s concert 
jf Friday afternoon, by the 
? forces, in the same hall, 

a this is well. It is not one to 
s@ jauntily commended for its 
obvious effectiveness and the 
technical mastery with which it 
is written, or condescendingly 
dismissed after a single hearing. 
Nor is the warm welcome that 
the music had Wednesday night 
in itself certificate of lasting 
value, The first reception of a 
new score is no more determina- 
tive of its significance than its 
initial ae 2-1 

is W 


Taken from orks 


The texts of the “prayers” 
were taken from various writings 
of Kierkegaard, from his Jour-| 
nals, from The Unchangeable- 
ness of God, and the Christian 
Discourses. The thought is fun-' 
damentally of the infinity of 
God and of God’s love; the wish 
for the “longing” to be abscrbed 
in Him; that man might be one 
with this Infinity, all the days of 
his life; that our sins “be not 
held against us, but that we’ 
be held up against our sins: “Not 
how we went astray, but. how, 
Thou didst save us.” | 

The thought of the poetry, the 


attempt, if not more, of the mu-: 
sic, is so far from dogma, so, 
elemental, so Blake-like in con-| 
ception and tonal design, that 
one wonders whether many pages 
of the scores are not symbolic 
rather than expressive, or at- 
temptedly expressive, of what 
cannot be communicated. But! 
that quest, on the part of a mu-. 
sician, is @ Research Magnicent, 
one to which, certainly, the com- 
poser has addressed himself, with 
all the sincerity and knowledge 
that he possesses. 


Carefully Shaped | 


And so with the music. The un-' 
rhythmical and free-metered rec-, 
itation in carefully shaped recita- 
tive has the flavor of the plain 
chant, reshaped, freely recast in 
forms of Our own modern con-, 
sciousness, Sometimes the music 
becomes nearly barbaric, and in- 
tensely dramatic in its effect. 
Polytonality is used freely, logi-| 
cally, with destination. 

The instrumentation is. ex-| 
tremely dramatic. The final 
choral is no imitation of a Luth-| 
eran form, any more than the! 
choral recitative comes from a! 
Catholic direction. Universality, 
is the suggestion, a universality 
that does not dismiss but in-| 
cludes inevitably the conscious-| 
ness of the infinite mercy, the in-| 
finite tenderness, the cosmic de-| 
sign. 

The orchestral performances of 
the evening included those of a 
rather second-class symphony of 
Haydn, or, let us say, a compar-| 
atively early symphony of Haydn, 
without the distinctions of the 
London Symphonies of that mas-| 
ter, which came toward the end 
of his creative career. But every 
Symphony need not be a tran- 
cendant masterpiece. This one 
has much of Haydn’s humor and 
vigor, and variety of manipula- 
tion. 

The ‘“Gymnopedies” of Satie 
were a welcome item, unique and 
curious in the combination of 
their real classicism and the 
rather exotic beauty and scent! 
of Debussy’s instrumentation. | 

As for Debussy’s “La mer,” we 
were disappointed. It was now 
very small and refined, now of 
over-calculated nuance, and then, 
at the end, suddenly whipped up 
to bull-dozing climax. This is not, 
the ebb and flux of Debussy’s 
astonishing score, nor is it the 
quality of its organic develop- 
ment. Nor did the Boston Sym- 
phony, in this music, sound nearly 
as it sounded, in that shimmering 
score, in a former day. | 
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CABNEGIE HALL 


See By PAUL HENRY LANG = 
uy, oe 


Conductor, Charles Munch 

Symphony in D major, No. 53 (L'Im- 
periale’’) aydn 

Two ‘“‘Gymnopedies’’ (orchestrated by 
Debussy ) Satie 

‘‘La Mer,’? Three Orchestral Szevches » 


‘Prayers of Kierkegaard’’ for Mixed 
Chorus, Soprano Solo and Orchestra, 
Barber 
t N. Y¥. performance) 
The Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, director; 
Leontyne Price, soprano; Mary Me- 
Murray, contralto; Earl Ringland, tenor. 


American Cantata 


HE Boston Symphony’s con- 
cert, given Wednesday inCar- 
negie Hall under the leader- 
ship of Charles Munch, con- 
tained two works that came as, 
a welcome change in the rather 
French diet of that superb or- 
ganization. One was a seldom 
played Haydn symphony, the! 
other a new choral work by one: 
of our ablest composers. Mr. 
Munch deserves credit for his) 
enterprise, but then he made no! 
sacrifice because “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard” is a work that any) 
‘conductor can present with' 
pride. Tal 't°4O° SY | 
The cantata—for such it 1s 
—- begins with an incantation, 
sung by the male chorus, un- 
accompanied. The haunting’ 
modal melodic line gives way 
‘to the tonal vein of the orches- 
tra which enters with a finely 
spun polyphonic texture, grad- 
ually deepening the register and 
working up to a radiant major 
chord. But as the chorus intones 
| But nothing -changes ‘Thee,” 
‘the modal feeling is back as if 
to proclaim that “nothing 
‘ichanges.” 
' The serenely moving choral 
‘declamation is punctuated by 
the chords of the orchestra, 
creating a bi-tonal oscillation of 
the harmony 
| The pace becomes more ani- 
mated, though the mood remains 
tranquil, as the oboe rises above 
the gently undulating triplets of 
ithe strings, anticipating the solo 
soprano’s song. After a reitera- 
ition of the exclamation “Lord 
Jesus Christ,” there is a sud-| 
Iden hushed choral recitation 
(“Father in Heaven”); a start- 
ling effect. | 
The next section returns to! 


the contrapuntal and over 4a 
slowly moving bass there un-, 
folds a highly ornate tenor! 
solo, mysteriously accompanied) 
by the whispering tenors of the 
chorus. The picture becomes: 
animated, the soprano soaring, 
over the other parts until the} 
‘chorus is divided into an eight-' 
part body. 
| And now the vocal parts be- 
(ome mole urgent, creating a 
‘measure of internal excitement, 
and there is a forward thrust. 
‘Very cannily, the composer 
avoids an explosion of his choral] 
forces at this point, and dynamic 
‘relief from tension comes in the 
orchestra alone. This is a sym- 
phonic spot; sharp, slashing 
with closely imitated entries of 
the principal motif until it is 
eradually pounded into submis- 
sion, whereupon the chorus re- 
enters. The orchestra gradually 
subsides and turns to a widely 
arching cantilena that passes 
into remembrance over a long. 
‘pedal point. 
| A simple chordal passage is 
then followed by the peroration 
which takes the form of a “cho- 
rale.” Quiet and reassuring, it} 
only once rises to exultation on 
the word save, “But how Thou 
didst save us,” to end on a soft 
yet resplendent E major chord. 
oe - © 

This is a serious, moving and 
convincing piece. Mr. Barber is 
an impeccable craftsman and 
secure in his invention as well! 
as in his technique, therefore he 
does not have to depend on! 
tricks. Moreover, he has taste) 
and good judgment. Avoiding 
the obvious climaxes he does 
just the opposite, landing on. 
points of quiescence with stun- 
ning surprise. Variety he 
achieves by purely musical 
means, witness such fine exam- 
ple as the melismatic extension 
of the exclamation “Lord Jesus 
Christ” when it is reiterated. 
The proportions of the work 
are well balanced as is the dy- 
namic scale. , 

An especially felicitous fea- 
ture of Barber's style is his har- 
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monic idiom. He knows that but those magnificent strings of 
there is a good deal of life left, the Boston symphony simply 
in that “outmoded” tonal sys-| swallowed up the work; the 
tem and he uses it without fear. wind instruments could not be 
‘Yet he is just as ready to resort heard unless they played solo. 
to twelve-tone writing; there The characteristic sound of the 
are some “rows” in this very Haydn orchestra was absent. I 
score, |know that Carnegie Hall can 
The orchestra is imagina- Play tricks on one’s ears, but 
tively handled (except for the this “integration” of the wind 
san Ped ony which A, too much in ee — have been de-| 
ev ence) and e choral writ- iberate. ell, trumpets, tim- | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Charles ‘ : 
ing is expert. pani, and all the others are Overture to Das Christelfiein’.-. Prit ie mane Goreiees we 
Fantaisies mentee ‘iynphons the sheer driving force and 
ates M fantasy of the “Symphonic Fan- 


Music: Boston. Symphony 


‘Pantaisies’ Conducted which likewise recur and bring 
| the movements thematically 


by Charles Munch together. 
sihiaineniiapitininiaiiladabaas ° 


But it is not on thematic or 
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Samuel Barber, whose 


“Prayers of Kierkegaard” 
received its New York pre- 
miere Wednesday, — 


formance was not a _ distin- 
guished one. The choral diction 
was Often cloudy, the orchestra 

a bit raw, and the soloists, with 
the exception of Leontyne Price, 
timid. 


The Haydn symphony, a fine 
One from the composer’s middle 
period, was disappointing be- 
cause Of faulty orchestral bal- 
ance. Mr. Munch’s’ tempos, 
Phrasing, etc., were excellent, 


‘eenth century symphony; they | 


| ie Ns tnt to nd oe. we ‘er- never integrated in an eight-' 
_— iis. oe are supposed to sing out and 


nein up. 


But the French works were 


absolutely perfect. Satie’s two’ 
i“Gymnopedies” were played 


with such ravishing sound and 
delicate blending of color that I 
Was almost convinced that this 
music has substance. And “La 


Mer” was dazzling, iridescent, 


and utterly enjoyable. 


By OLIN DOWNES 


HARLES MUNCH and the 

Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra played.a program that was 
too long Wednesday night in 
Carnegie Hall, //779a5 
But the program presented 
for the first time in this city 
a new score of Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, Composed at Mr. Munch’s 
invitation, as one of the works 
that will be given first per- 
formance by.the Boston Sym- 
phony this season, in observ- 
ance of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. And this music of 
Martinu’s, of which we under- 
stand not a note, nevertheless 
impresses us as one of his most 
individual and arresting compo- 
sitions. @(so¢¥Prmr- 

This is the case in spite of 
the fact that in all innocence 
and the belief that an overture 
by Pfitzner and the Fourth 
Symphony of Robert Schumann 
would be enough music before 
the intermission, we walked 
out of the auditorium after 
Schumann, only to. discover 
that the concert was going right 
on behind us! 

Then we hurried back, but 
lost two important minutes of 
the significant introduction of 
the first movement, and to 
drift in two minutes after a 
new piece of music has started 
is to be uncomfortably unori- 
ented in its hearing. Moreover, 
some of this introductory ma- 
terial appears to recur in later 
movements, which have other 
thematic ideas, some of them 
of the nature of Czech song, 


tasia,’ which is in three move- 
ments. These movements do 
not flow easily and smoothly 
in the symphonic mold, or with 
what are immediately compre- 
hensible as orderly and con- 
secutive symphonic develop- 
ments, 

The fantasia is made of 
many elements, emotional as 
well as melodic. It has fantas- 
tical orchestral effects, and 
passages so episodic and at 
first acquaintance’ dissimilar 
that if we did not know it to 
the contrary we might think 
that the score had been formed 
as the music for some curious 
ballet, 

Neither Mr. Martinu nor the 
gerogram annotator of the Bos- 
ton Symphony vouchsafe us 
any clue to what actually was 
in the composer’s mind, or what 
was his expressive intention, in 
writing this music, The pro- 
fram does supply us with one 
of those mechanical analytical 
diagram’ notes, which. is now 
the fashion, and which pur- 
ports to show us how far above 
the composer is from explain- 
ing his music in any terms that 
would be comprehensible to his 
listeners. 

_ He therefore subStitutes a 
few words that describe the 
machinery of the score as a 
salesman would describe the 
works of a new type of auto- 
mobile, and “caveat emptor.” 
Let the buyer—that is the 
listener—figure it out. If he 
can’t, so much the worse for 
him, This is all right with us, 
and we are not interested in 





to respond to new music in 
some measure, even if dust is 


thrown in their eyes by the CONCERTS AND RECITALS | 


composer or the program anno- 
asio 
tator of the occ n, By i rgnonen | 


* BOSTON SYMPHONY | every thought, 
So we hereby declare that | This condition is aj] the more 


| 
; isued by what Concert Wednesday night. Conductor: . 
we are much intrigued by remarkable if one examines the 


, Charles Munch. The m: 
is to us the dramatic, fantas- Overture to “Das Christelflein,” Op. 20, | actual thematic rye 
. tical and at moments grandly. Pfitzner Material used 


Symph e . mgt 

tragical music of Mr. Martinu. : ee ee ee OMe ol oo by the composer. Rarely is it 

We like the unconventionality : Fantaisies Symphonique Cen) first rate, and its organization 
« OnOosIiaV artinu ; 

and independence of the writ- og Symphony No. 2, in D major 1S desultory at best. Perhaps Mr. 

alr Martinu’s title “Fantaisies” js 


' ing and the instrumentation. ; i 
) The music also has for us ) New York Premi fr | Meant to suggest that the tunes 
something of an open air qual- a Bohoslay Martinu’s “Fan- are sO many phantoms moving 


ity, and something of Czech | taisies Symphoniques,” the first 4" @ void, tor the fact remains 
folk-lore. | work to be commissioned by the that his symphony holds to- 
We also feel that Mr. Mar- Boston Symphony Orchestra in) %€@ther by hypnotizing the hearer 
tinu is writing here more for honor of its approaching sey-| ather than by the application 
himself, without fear or favor enty-fifth birthday, received its) ©! Structural logic, 
= gions ab nae athe New York premiere Wednesday Nor are the work’s rhythmic 
or the obegg Ms Pleas 04 | at the hands of its dedicatee ppnerts clearly outlined, since 
scores, than he has : and under the direction of hey are at one moment motory 


rt My an mana 4 Charles Munch. The piece, to} Nd propulsive, at another seem- 


Bohuslav Martinu 


professing to read a composer’s 
mind if he doesn’t want us to 
do so. 


If he assumes the poker face 
when confronting the public 
we can either say, as the pro- 
gram book does, that “the first 
movement begins lento, 9-8, 
with a rhythmic figure from 
the muted trumpets,” or that 
the middle movement, an al- 
legro, begins with “a theme 
developed by the _ staccato 
strings, taken up by the winds 
and finally given to the full 
orchestra”; or we may remark 
sagely, again quoting him, 
whereby we are in no danger 
of misstating anything that 
“there is a lento close whereby 
the symphony, as well as its 
earlier movements, ends softly. 

The only question Wwe ask 
about this is, why print such 
jargon at all in a program book 
designed to be read by people 
who in a majority are amateur 
lovers of music, and many of 
whom, thank God, don’t know 
an adagio from an andante, or 
a fugue from a canon—and 
nevertheless can be relied upon 


_independent-spirited composer. 


Whether the music, its novelty 
once worn off, which may hap- 
pen quicker than one expects, 
is music of the stuff of life, 
or a. mere’ series of tone-pat- 
terns, which require only a 
diagram to explain their man- 
ufacture, is for the future to 
decide, 

The performance of ‘“Fan- 
taisies Symphoniques,”’ other- 
wise yclept “Symphony No. 
6,” was a very fine one, so far 
as an impression of an un- 
known score would indicate, 
and there was warm applause 
for the work from the audi- 
ence. 


begin with, is a strange one,) iMgly non-existent. In all, Mr, 


and considering its purpose in 
Offering homage to a major 


. P . e | 
musical institution, stranger 


still. For Mr. Martinu’s “Fan- 
taisies Symphoniques” (subtitled 
(Sixth Symphony) is a macabre 
and desolate work full of remote 
and hollow sounds that whistle 
eerily like wind in a cave. 


To accomplish this effect of 
bleakness and fluttering despair, 


Mr. Martinu has turned the or- 
chestra inside out to discover 
hew and awesome effects and) 


has produced, therefore, some- 
thing of a virtuoso vehicle. In- 
deed, regarded purely in terms 
of technique, the work is every 
bit an essay in instrumental in- 


genuity. Throughout, the wood- 


winds gurgle, snap and snarl, the 
strings glide glissande-like from 
the top to the bottom of their 
ranges, and the brass and the' 
percussion issue fiats that strike’ 
resoundingly on the ear. And all 
these devices are called into be- 
ing to serve a grim ground-plan 
of sentiment that has, for all 
its insistence on the ghostly, an 
undeniable ability to hold the 
listener’s attention, to absorb his 


Martinu’s “Fantaisies Sym- 
phoniques” is a Strange, hybrid 


affair which after one half-hour 
| of haunting and lugubrious 
sounds concludes peacefully with 


Something resembling a prayer. 
Whence comes the Symphony’s 
bower to arrest the mind, I can- 
not say. That power, however, is 
very much in evidence. 


Mr. Munch directed the new 
score with vast assurance and 
authority, Previously he had 
also appeared fully in charge of 
Schumann’s Fourth, though his 
rendition I found annoyingly 
‘Overblown and inflated. In con- 
‘ducting the work, the maestro’s 
German leanings smashed 
‘through his French yeneer and 
he provided a real beer and 
pretzels reading—four-square. 
dripping with “soulful” senti- 
ment, and not a little Coy in its 
expressivity. The evening had 
begun with Hans Pfitzner’s 
“Das Christelflein” Overture, a 
typical Romantic nature study 
whose inspiration, to judge by 
its merit, must Surely have been 
a landscape arid and endless, 
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: ichness of Symphonic Fare 
/Emphasized by 12-Day Period 


. 


By Miles Kastendieck 


New York 


For 12 consecutive days re-| 


‘cently, at least one orchestral 
‘concert and sometimes two took 
place. While the majority. of 
these were part of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s 


Boston Symphony and_e the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, and an- | 


other concert by the Symphony 


of the Air highlighted the series. : 
Such a parade occurs periodi- | 
cally, thereby emphasizing the) 
important place symphonic mu- | 


‘sic has attained these days. 


Probably the most important 
event during this time was the. 
first New York performance of | 


‘Bohuslav Martint’s “Fantasies 
Symphoniques,” given by 
“Charles Munch and the Bostor 


Symphony. Not only is this Mr.)' 
-Martint’s most original work: 


to date, but it is one of the most 
provocative among contempo- 
rary symphonies. Though the 
music must have mystified 
‘many people, it was neverthe- 
less well received by first 
- hearers. 

This music challenges’ the 
imagination. It suggests not 
only personal motivation but 
also some visionary purposes, 


some individual conflict as well . 


as an eternal note of sadness. 
~Its episodic character may eas- 


ily be attributed to the title, but. 
the impression persists that. 


some index of meaning is need- 
ed to explain its emotional 
impact. Needless to say, the 
work was most sympathetically 
presentéd. 


Villa-Lobos Conducting 


Some might regard having 
Heitor Villa-Lobos conduct a 
program of his own works as 
an equally significant event. 
With the Philadelphia Orchestra 
to make his music sound as 
luxurious as he might wish to 
have it, he indulged himself in 
a generous program, including 
the Aria from “Bachianas Bra- 


regular | 
| 


schedule, monthly visits of me | 
| 


sileiras”’ No. 8, the first New 
York performances of the Sin- 
fonia No. 8 (1950) and the 
Concerto for Harp and Orches- 
tra (1953), and the Choros No. 6. 
The new music sounded more 
musically involved and _ less 
intrinsically natural than his 
other music, especially the 
Choros. His fertility of ideas 
is there, but the treatment lacks 
distinction. 

Villa-Lobos remains 2a para- 
doxical composer. He can be un-= 
disciplined and admirably dis- 
ciplined in the same work. His 
music is full of surprises, pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. His flow of 
ideas is both a source of wonder 
and a matter of impatience. He 
spins the simplest tunes and be- 
comes involved in a morass of 
complexities, yet sustains inter- 
est even while writing lengthily. 

The Symphony of the Air, in 


its second official concert, dared 


| 


to play only present-day music, | 
Leonard Bernstein conducted, 


Ziving both the orchestra and 
the music opportunity for dis- 
tinguished utterance. 


| 


| 


In a program including Cop- | 
land’s “Appalachian Spring,” 


the New York premiere of 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Clari- 
net, and Prokofiev’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, it was only the Proko- 
fiev that expressed the distinc- 
tion anticipated. Hindemith’s 


music, written for Benny Good- | 


man, the soloist, left everybody 
cold. The Prokofiev fired the 


imagination of Mr. Bernstein, ° 


the orchestra, and the audience, 
even though Mr. Bernstein 
courted reservations in his in- 
terpretation. 


Guido Cantelli began his stint 
with the Philharmonic-Sympho- 
ny ma somewhat ungrateful 
fashion. Neither the program nor 
the performance aroused any 
spark ot interest. The first 
American performance of Bon- 
porti’s Concerto Grosso, No. 8, 
Op. 11, proved to be character- 
istically 18th-century Italian: 


that of Marinuzzi’s Fantasia 
Quasi Passacaglia revealed only 
competent workmanship. Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony 
‘and Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition’ sounded quite 
matter-of-fact. In an all-Bee- 
thoven program, Robert Casa- 
desus played the “Emperor” 


Concerto. acow s~Z 9-55 ' 
Emphasis on Beethoven 


A week later, the sudden in- 
disposition of Mr. Cantelli cut 
short his next concert, after per- 
forming Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings and Brahms’ Third 
Symphony. It fell to Franco 
Autori, the associate conductor, 
to complete this program and 
the concerts marking Nathan 
_Milstein’s 25th-year anniversary 
of his debut with the Philhar- 
monic, Again Beethoven sup- 
plied the Concerto. 

_ The coincidental emphasis on) 
Beethoven brought Thomas. 
'Scherman and the Little Or-| 
chestra Society into line with a. 
program of his _ less-familiar 
works. These included the Ron- 
dino, Op. 146,-an extensive se- 
lection from “The Creatures of 
Prometheus,” and the Triple 
|Concerto, with Leopold Mannes, 
piano, Bromislav Gimpel, violin, 
ane Luigi Silva, cello, as solo- 
ists. : 
ro celeprate the 8Uth birth- 
day of Dr, Albert Schweitzer, 
Edouard Nies-Berger conducted 
his chamber orchestra in a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to Bach. 
The program included Cantata 
79, the Piano Concerto in F mi- 


nor, with Jacob Latiner, the 
Violin Concerto in E, with Rug- 


giero Ricci, and Cantata 85. Par- 
ticipants contributed their serv- 
ices for the benefit of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s' hospital in Africa. 


At Carnegie Hall 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, Vera Franceschi, 
pianist. At Carnegie Hall. 

Tchaikovsky program: Hamlet: Variations 
from Mozartiana; Fantaisie de Concert 
$4 hasan and Orchestra; Symphony 

G. 6. 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


IERRE MONTEUX has a 
way with Tchaikovsky, as 
he proved once again at Car- 
negie Hall Wednesday night 
when he conducted the Boston 
Sym h Sia cat 
wa onalism 
and sentimentality and that 
manages, at the same time, to 


Sortuep the fullness of the 
mposer’s emotion, 77» 

at Mr. Monteux. does, as 
it were, is to let the music 
Speak for itself. He keeps the 
tempos steady; he doeg not 
seek for exaggerated phrasing 
and fussy nuances: and he 
gives the music enough air to 
sing. With a responsive and 
full-blooded instrument like the 
Boston Symphony to carry out 
such an approach, neither the 
conductor nor the gomposer 
can go wrong. 2/yfrr- 

Having decided on the fa- 
miliar and, to many people, 
welcome Sixth symphony to 
fill the second half of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Monteux arranged 
for a first half of Tchaikovsky 
music that is relatively neg- 
lected, The most interesting 
work was the “Fantaisie de 


Concert,” for piano and orches- 
tra, which had Vera Franceschi 
as the soloist. 

* 

There is attractive melodic 
material in this composition, 
and the piano gets qutie a lot 
to do in the course of the two 
movements. There are songful 
passages ag well as brilliant, 
and an extended cadenza in the 
middle of the first movement 
that is full of lively writing. 
But the Fantasy does not have 
the depth and density of a fully 
realized concerto, and it leaves 
the listener unsatisfied, 

If Miss Franceschi had any 
such feeling, she gave no sign 
of it. She played the piano part 
with considerable sparkle. She 
knew how to let broad tunes 


Sing, and she had ample vir- 


tuosity for the dazzling pass- 
ages. Her interpretive approach 
seemed to have a natural iden- 
tity with that of Mr. Monteux. 
The result was a finely co- 
ordinated program of what 
must be termed a minor Tchai- 
kovsky work. 

The “Hamlet” music belongs 
to the same category. It is 
much too romantic, in a Slavic 
vein, to evoke the characters 
or the spirit of Shakespeare's 
tragedy. As for the Variations 
from the “Mozartiana,” they 
are scored with taste, and they 
were played charmingly. But 
one would have preferred more 
significant Mozart or more dis- 
tinctive Tchaikovsky. The lat- 
ter ingredient was to be relished 
abwitdantly in the “Pathétique.” 





a wide one and the Boston en- 
semble bridged it with no effort 
pause SAREE) aR at all. Tchaikovsky, it is well 

Concert Wednesday. Conductor: Pierre known, looked upon Mozart as 
og em Piano soloist: Vera Franceschi. a Jove, and in paying homage to 

rogram: . . . 

“Hamlet,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 67a his idol the composer tried, as 
ds pre from the Suite ‘‘Mozartiana”’ best he was able, to refrain from 
“Fantasie de Concert’ for Piano and ‘mirroring his habitual hysteria. 

aT Saiss Pranceschi 'The result is a rather trivial 
‘Symphony No. 6, in B minor, ‘‘Pathetique’”’ : 


Tchaikovsky piece filled with chattering 
seh : afty “ss apr UR woodwinds and plinking strings 
onteux an 


ostonians | that lacks, as if by design, the 
Pierre Monteux, aciing as| kind of spirit and stamina 


By Jay S. Harrison devotion to their task. 


At the end Mr. Speyer was 


BOSTON SYMP HONY going back and forth taking hi 
TT | | ) bows, It was a pity, of cohen 
, that Sibelius was not present to 


participate in the honors B 
| would this have been just to Mr. 
4 Speyer ? | 
nteux Is Guest Conductor It was a pleasure to hear again 


of Brahms, Sibelius and Roger Sessions’ suite after the! 
bg drama of Andryeff, “The Black! 

Schumann Compositions | Maskers.” It is a highly profes- 
sional modern score, by q com-| 

poser who knows all or most of 


guest conductor of the Boston. native to Tchaikovsky and the 


Symphony, directed Wednesday 
at Carnegie Hall an all-Tchai- 
kovsky program featuring three 
relatively unfamiliar works‘ and 
another that schoolboys whistle. 
With Vera Franceschi as piano 
soloist, the French maestro put 
‘the lordly Boston men through’ 
their paces in the “Hamlet” 
overture, the variations from the 
“Mozartiana” suite, the “Fan- 
tasie de Concert” for piano, and, 
to round off the evening with a 
wallop, the  ‘Pathetique” B 
minor Symphony. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Hamlet” got. 
the concert off to a thunderous 
start. It is a study of the play’ 
seen through the myopic eyes 
of a Russian to whom tragedy 
was the final bliss. As such it is) 
only natural ‘that the gorier: 


aspects of the tale seem upper-| 
‘most in the composer’s atten- 
tion, and it follows quite logi- 
eally that any successful per- 
formance of the work needs 
istress the feverish and tumul- 
'tuous aspects of the score. This 
Mr. Monteux did without shame. 


Actually, the overture is a 
crystalline example of Tchaikov-| 
sky’s inordinate ability to fill a 
big, formless balloon with roar-' 
ing or purling melodies that 
appear to have no relation: 
whatsoever to each other. And 
while “Hamlet’s” orchestration 
is blatant, its harmonies sensa-; 


tional and its counterpoint 


either contrived or non-existent, 
there is something—perhaps its 
sheer, uncontrolled vigor—that 
compels the listener’s attention. 
Certainly as read by Mr. Mon- 
teux the piece gripped the senses 
and warmed the ear. 

The leap from “Hamlet” to 
the “Mozartiana” variations 1S 


ibody of his work. 


Its performance, though tech- 
nically suave, did not seem to 
me thoroughly in keeping with 
the music’s nature. Some of Mr. 
Monteux’ retards were down- 
right erratic, which produced in 
the case of the flute variation an 
untoward hiccuping effect; and 
other sections were similarly 
‘distorted. And if it wants any- 
thing at all, “Mozartiana” needs 
a steady hand to guide its course 
and destiny. 

The fact that the “Fantasie de’ 
Concert” is a gargoyle of a work 
did not prevent Miss Franceschi. 
from playing it as though it were 
‘a miracle of shapliness. In the 
number, the soloist is placed in 
the uncomfortable position of 
accounting, I warrant, for not 
more than ten measures of genu- 
ine music, with the rest of her 
efforts devoted to blistering oc-| 
taves and whirling scales. So’ 
perfectly, however, so full of 
power and clarity, was her 
rendition that she managed to 
make one overlook the barren 
and empty reaches of the score. 
Clearly, Miss Franceschi is a star. 
performer. It would do us well to. 
hear her often. | 

The concert drew to an end 
lwith the “Pathetique” Sym- 
‘phony which, had he not writ- 


9 ee 


iten another note, would have 
assured Tchaikovsky a lasting 
‘place in the repertoire. As per- 
formed on this occasion, the 
Sixih served to blot out all the 
unsivory impressions left by 
the \composer’s lesser pieces. pia 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Pittre Monteux, conductor. At Carnegie 


ive to The Magic Flute Mozart 

ie Swan of Tuonela Sibelius 

enish Symphony Schumann 
Incidental Music to The Black Maskess, | 
oger Sessions | 
Petruchka Suite Stravinsky | 


By OLIN DOWNES : 


The second concert of the week'| 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Pierre Monteux as 
guest conductor, took place yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hail. The opening work by. 
Mozart, the overture to ‘The. 
Magis Flute,” was well played, 
The Third Schumann, the “Rhe-. 
nish,”’ was also well played. There | 
was nothing of an imperfect or! 
disturbing nature about either! 
performances?7 sn, as | 

The performance of ‘‘The Swan. 
of Tuonela,” with Louis Speyer, | 
who played the English horn solo | 
standing in front of the orchestra. 
as if he were a solo performer of 
a concerto, was not a fortunate'| 
arrangement, Nor was Mr. Mon-. 
teux’ interpretation of this piece, 
despite Mr. Speyer’s fine art very | 
fortunate either. Ay ot. ; | 

Mr. Monteux took the piece too | 
fast, and without imagination, It| 
is, or should be, difficult to con-'| 
duct this poetical piece of the 
young Sibelius, in which the’ 
young tone-poet converses mys- 
tically and tenderly with death. 
and makes it sound commonplace, 
Mr, Monteux almost succeeded in 
doing that, 

The “Swan of Tuonela” is one 
movement of the four that make 
Sibelius’ “Lemminkainen” suite 
Its thematic feature is, of course, 
the haunting song of the English 
horn, But if every time a first 
desk instrumentalist of a sym- 
phonic orchestra was asked to 
rise and personally confront an 
audience every time he had an 
important solo passage we would 
have concerts by jumping-jacks 
from the ranks, whenever the 
fulfilled their duties with a proper 


the 
ing. 
We think it a pity 
that this work is customaritly, 
heard as a series of orchestral. 
excerpts from instrumental mu- 
sic for a drama. For the true 
mission of this music is certainly 
that of accompaniment for a 
ballet. In that guise its rhythms 
its repeated fragmentary figures 
and phrase designs would have 
cirect application to rhythmical] 
absolute” movements and stage 
pantomime, and would under- 
score this spectacle verv well. 
AS music the work is not so 
strong because of its lack of 
original thematic invention. 
The excerpts from  Stravin- 
Sky’s ballet. ‘“Petruchka,” were 
also well played, in each and 
every one of the notes concerned. 


Olea raet ’ 
Wrinkles” of modern scor-| 


however, 


meee 


Symphony at Smith 

The Boston Symphony Ore 
chestra, under the direction of 
Charles Munch, will open the 
Smith. College Concert Course 
In its 74th season on Saturday 
evening, Oct, 23, at 8:30 in John 
M. Greene Hall, Northampton. 
The performance will include 
the Fourth Suite of Bach, Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
and excerpts from the “Romeo 
and Juliet” of Berlioz. 
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Saturday afternoon at the Bos- 
‘ton Symphony’s second con- 
‘eert of the week in this city. 
- For this occasion the hall 
‘was packed and the perform- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY OR 
Charles unch conducting. 
Danco, . David Polert, tenor; 


Gramm, bass; Harv 
Club, Radcliffe College 
At egie Hall. 


The Damnation of Faust.........Berlioz 
en cr a EL, A, 


gies for the obnoxious term, 
romanticism rampant, of the 
special Berlioz brand; romanti- 
cism that created more origi- 
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Ensemble of Choruses 


and Soloists Praised 


.Munch’s performance, One did 
not have to agree with its 
every detail of “tempi” and 
“dynamics” and all the rest 
of its jargon to be infected 


nal music in every decade of with the miracle of music, and 
its existence than the whole turned for the nonce in an 
“neo-classic’ movement of our imitation Berlioz, if no more; 
disillusionized half-century. It when smote with the impact 
is the poetical and sensational of his blazing, extravagant 
tone-pointing of the man who and most touching music, 

was the arch-priest of dra- e> 

matic effect and of sharp and © 


confounding contrasts, and the. 1 performance on the part 


inimitable master of modern f the two choruses was a part” 


: of this achievement, and a very 

rape eh ec em on striking one. Of the soloists 
h . fs 3 o-//~5 5 Mr. Singher was the master. 
Heré the orchestration is the We never heard him in better 
investiture of the text and the voice, and more the master, 
illustrator of the dramatic free, secure, completely au- 
idea. This is not a program thoritative in every word and 
symphony, like the “Fanastic’” tone of his sardonic role. Mr. 
which shook the world in 1830. Gramm’s Brander was admir- 


carries the burden of the Mr. Poleri’s night, The tessi- 


drama. There is one surprise 
after another, not only in com- 
pound rythms but in compound 
keys; haunting melodies, as 


wistful, tender and tragic as 


those of Marguerite; a chorus 
that becomes in itself a dra- 


tura of his part was not com- 
fortable for him, Nor was 
Miss Danco’s performance ex- 
emplary, either in tone quality 
or pitch. But the ensemble 
effect was an unfergettable 
demonstration of the genius 
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PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


bie Symphony concerts were given in Sympony Hall on Sunday afternoons 
(GuIbDO CANTELLI conducted the concert of December 19; PIERRE MONTEUX con- 


duc 
_ the concert of January go; RicHarp BurGIN conducted the concert of Febru- 
ary 20; IGOR MARKEvITCH conducted the concert of March 20.) 


1954, November 7. Mozart: Symphony No. 38 (K. 504); 
No. 5; PERAGALLO: Violin Concerto 
Sorcier.”’ 


I of 
pn 19. VERDI: Requiem Mass (Manzoni). THz New ENcLAND Con- 
RVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor. (Soloists: Herva NELLI 


Soprano; CLARAMA 
E TURNER, Contralto: Euc 
; ENE CONLEY . 
CONA, Bass.) » Tenor; NicoLa Mos- 


HONEGGER: Symphony 
(Soloist, JosePH Fucus) ; Dukas: “L’Apprenti 


1955, January 30. Mozart: Overture to “The Magic Flute”; 
of Tuonela” (English horn: Louts SPEYER) ; ; 
“Rhenish”; Sessions: Orchestra] Suite from 
Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka” 


1955; February 20. BACH: Suite No. 3 in D major; MENDELssoHN: Sym hony N 
in A major (“Italian”) ; BRauns: Symphony No. 2, Op ie Te 
1955, March 20. HANnvEL: Concerto Grosso in D major ; My 
Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia; Britten: ' 
Theme of Purcell, Op. 34; STRAVINSKY: . 


SIBELIUs: “The Swan 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3, 
“The Black Maskers”; STRAVINSKY: 
(Piano solo: BERNARD ZIGHERA) . 


Op. 6, No.5; TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Variations and Fugue on a 
“Le Sacre du Printemps.” 
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‘Tyenfance du Christ” is in 
ler genre. The love mu- 


sic of the Romeo and Juliet 
Lo) : ” 
“dramatic symphony” is 


ue, lonely and incompa- 
. But that work as a 
e has by no means the 
in strength of the 


’ essential part. 


_ Why is this? The answer of 


. It is, with apolo- 


fey. “ 
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matic catalyst; blinding flashes and imagination of Berlioz. 
of instrumental inspiration, . ~ 

like those sudden lightnings of 

the orchestra in the Menuet of 

the Will o’ the Wisps, and the 


“sardonic parody of Mephisto- 


pheles’ serenade by the skit- 
tering wood-winds, or its mac- 
abre brasg in the Ride to the 
Abyss. The conventional place 
is where it was unavoidable— 
the music of the ascension of 
Marguerite. This can readily 
be forgiven. 3 

All these things were brought 
home to us afresh by Mr. 


CHORAL Society. G in B minor. Harvarp GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE 
Y, G. WALLACE Woopwortn, Conductor. (Soloists: ADELE AppI- 





cK. 
Music: ‘The Damnation of Faust’ 


Munch Directs Boston 
Symphony at Concert 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Bag Boston Symphony Or- 
| chestra, Charles Munch 
conductor, with the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, giving their 100th 
performance together, united 
forces Wednesday night in 
Carnegie Hall for Mr, Munch's 
interpretation of Berlioz’ 
“Damnation of Faust.” The 
work will be repeated next 
Saturday afternoon at the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s second con- 
cert of the week in this city. 
For this occasion the hall 
was packed and the perform- 
ance was received with im- 
mense enthusiasm, Mr, Munch 
could congratulate himself and 
his musicians upon the effect 
of their notable revival of 
Berlioz’ work, much neglected 
in late years in this city, and 
Wednesday night brought to a 
triumphant summation, 


The neglect of this “Faust” 
score is the more astonishing 
because of the singular fresh- 
ness and inspiration of the 
music. There is nothing like 
it even in Berlioz. The lovely 
“T’enfance du Christ” is in 
another genre. The love mu- 
sic of the Romeo and Juliet 
“dramatic symphony” is 
unique, lonely and incompa- 
rable. But that work as a 
whole has by no means the 
sustained strength of the 
“Faust” score, or the headlong 
inspiration that flames in its 
every essential part. 

Why is this? The answer of 
course is genius. There is an- 
other answer, It is, with apolo- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Charles Munch conducting. Suzanne 
Danco, soprano; David Poleri, 
Martial Singher, baritone; 
Gramm, bass: Harvard University Glee 
Club, Radcliffe College Choral Society. 
At Carnegie Hall. 

The Damnation of Faust Berlioz 


gies for the obnoxious term, 
romanticism rampant, of the 
special Berlioz brand; romanti- 
cism that created more origi- 
nal music in every decade of 
its existence than the whole 
‘“neo-classic’ movement of our 
disillusionized half-century. It 
is the poetical and sensational 
tone-pointing of the man who 
was the arch-priest of dra- 
matic effect and of sharp and 
confounding contrasts, and the 
inimitable master of modern 
instrumentation. 

h- J. 7. 3e-//~5 5 

Heré the orchestration is the 
investiture of the text and the 
illustrator of the dramatic 
idea. This is not a program 
symphony, like the “Fanastic” 
which shook the world in 1830. 
It is a cantata, and the text 
carries the burden of the 
drama. There is one surprise 
after another, not only in com- 
pound rythms but in compound 
keys; haunting melodies, as 
wistful, tender and tragic as 
those of Marguerite; a chorus 
that becomes in itself a dra- 
matic catalyst; blinding flashes 


of instrumental inspiration, . 


like those sudden lightnings of 
the orchestra in the Menuet of 
the Will o’ the Wisps, and the 
sardonic parody of Mephisto- 
pheles’ serenade by the skit- 
tering wood-winds, or its mac- 
abre brass in the Ride to the 
Abyss. The conventional place 
is where it was unavoidable— 
the music of the ascension of 
Marguerite. This can readily 
be forgiven. 

All these things were brought 
home to us afresh by Mr. 


Ensemble of Choruses 
and Soloists Praised 


Munch’s performance, One did 
not have to agree with its 
every detail of “tempi” and 
“dynamics” and all the rest 
of its jargon to be infected 
with the miracle of music, and 
turned for the nonce in an 
imitation Berlioz, if no more, 
when smote with the impact 
of his blazing, extravagant 
and most touching music, 


The performance on the part 
of the two choruses was a part 
of this achievement, and a very 
striking one. Of the soloists 
Mr. Singher was the master. 
We never heard him in better 
voice, and more the master, 
free, secure, completely au- 
thoritative in every word and 
tone of his sardonic role. Mr. 
Gramm’s Brander was admir- 
ably in the groove, It was not 
Mr, Poleri’s night. The tessi- 
tura of his part was not com- 
fortable for him. Nor was 
Miss Danco’s performance ex- 
emplary, either in tone quality 
or pitch, But the ensemble 
effect was an unfergettable 
demonstration of the genius 
and imagination of Berlioz. 
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1955, April 24. Bacn: 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


Six Sym erts were gi 
ymphony concerts were given in Sympony Hall on Sunday afternoons 


(GUIDO CAN ‘ELLI j ; ¢ f | 
NTELL conducted th > concel ) ecem ber ); ZRF 1< ae 


ducted th ‘rt of ary 30; ; 
sche € concert of January 30; RicHarp BuRGIN conducted the concert of Febru- 
ary 20; IGOR MARKEVITCH conducted the concert of March 20.) 


1954, November 7. Mozart: Symphony 


fir Se ara ne Ue 
No. 5; PERAGALLO: Violin Concerto 
Sorcier.” 


_ ae 38 (K. 504); Honeccrr: Symphony 
(Soloist, Josepy Fucus) ; Dukas: “L’Apprenti 


1954, December 19. Verot: Requiem Mass (Manzoni) . 
SERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARO 
Soprano; CLARAMAE 
CONA, Bass.) 

1955, January 30. 


THE New ENGLAND Con- 
. N, Conductor. (Soloists: HervA NELLI, 
URNER, Contralto; EucEenr CONLEY, Tenor; NICOLA Mos- 


Pigs zs Mozart: Overture to “The Magic Flute’; Sipeiiis: “The Swan 
tl Eey (English horn: Louris SPEYER) ; SCHUMANN: Symphony No. g 
lenish”’; Sr 1G aes + “er | 

Ree : » SESSIONS: Orchestral Suite from I'he Black Maskers”: STRAVINSKY: 
| : N , “ay . 

ulte trom the Ballet, “Petrouchka” (Piano solo: BERNARD ZIGHERA) 

1955, February 20. BAcu: Suite N i: Seman 
re ; aes € NO. 3 1n D major; MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No 4 

major (“Italian”) ; BRaHMs: Symphony No. 2 Op. 73 
osso in D major, Op. 6, No.-x: TcHAIK 

. NOR) . - 0, NO. 5; DUCHAIKOvSsKy: 
Romeo and Juliet, Overture-Fantasia; Britten: Variations 


Th and Fugue on a 
eme of Purcell, Op. 34; STRAVINSKY: “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 


Mass in B minor. HARVARD GLEE CLUpB and 
| WALLACE Woopworth, Conductor. 
SON, Soprano; FLORENCE KOPLEFF, Contr 
GRAMM, Bass). 


RADCLIFFE 
(Soloists: ADELE AppI- 
alto; JouN McCoiium, Tenor; DonaLp 


CHORAL. SOCIETY, G. 
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makin 


; ance. | nes was sick in bed in her 
hotel suite. 


Be oh pe gogo Boe 
c 0 
nthe capacity audi- program, since she was_billed 
y Series con- to sing excerpts from three 
y realized the ns 4 fe a Oe i 
t wen n, when manager o 
nt into oe pe the fat eaten ay et: 
estra, omas erry Jr., 
0: f all, Mar ‘garet Har- phoned Conductor Charles 
meri S foremost Wag- Munch to inform him of the 
oprano, was forced to star’s illness; he found that 


knocked ‘out by @e-virus and on 


pris And Loves It 
Shariah ttacked t ] fi t 
Boston ‘Symphony’ Orchestra m2 a ures yesterday 


pny ys and the audience loved it. 


Munch had been 


iS conduct in a my on Symphony of Shendeleectrh | and 


Poe the’ Wag-|the Brahms» Second. Violinist 
“ae soprano, Mar-|Harry Ellis Dickson made a cur- 


ws ret Harst I -|tain speech of explanation before 


y morning Thomasjthe concert. 
Symphony mana-| Then, without rehearsal, the 
1 that Miss Har-|music was played. The audience 
| un-|applauded for minutes, and called 
Mr. gin back for bow after 


re en 
mich actualy was 
in D 


doctor’ 's orders was forbidden 
to leave his bed. 

Associate Conductor Richard 
Burgin, who also is concert 
master, was called in next. | 

But Burgin said he would he 
“unable to conduct the Second 
Symphony by Ernst Toch, 


scheduled for the first part of| 
the program, because he was| — 


not familiar with conducting | 
the difficult work and there 


was no time for rehearsals, 
This was removed. 
In its place, he put Men- 


delssohn’s “Italian” symphony, 


‘In place of the Wagner works. 


he substituted Brahms’ Second _ 


Symphony. 


Only originally scheduled 
work to be played was the Bach 
Suite in D Major. It opened 
the program. 

Then, without benefit of re- 
hearsal Burgin conducted the 
orchestra through the other two 
major symphonies without a 
hitch... 

The applause at thé end of} 
the program was terrific. | 


| 


| 
: 
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PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings 
(RICHARD BurcINn conducted the concert of November 2; Guipo CANTELLI conducted 
the concert of December 21; PreERRE MONTEUX conducted the concert of January 25; 
RICHARD BurcGin conducted the concert of March 15.) 

1954, October 12. BEETHOVEN: Overture, “Leonore,”’ No. 2, Op. 72; BERLIOz: Ex- 
cerpts from “Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17; Dvorak: Symphony No. 5. 

1954, November 2. Bach: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor; Hinpemitu: Sinfoni- 
etta in E; VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis; 
Moussorcsky: “Pictures at an Exhibition.” 

1954, November 23. GtLuck: Overture to “Alceste”; SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto 
No. 4 (Soloist, ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY) ; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7. 

1954, December 21. VeERpI: Requiem Mass (Manzoni). THE NEw ENGLAND Con- 
SERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor. (Soloists: HERVA NELLI 
Soprano; CLARAMAE TuRNER, Contralto; EUGENE CoNLEY, Tenor; Nicota Mos- 
CONA, Bass.) 

1955, January 25. Mozart: Overture to “The Magic Flute”; SipeLius: “The Swan 
of Tuonela” (English horn: Louis SPEYER) ; Strauss: “Don Juan,” Op. 20; 
Tcuatkovsky: Symphony No. 6, Op. 74. 

1955, February 15. BAcu: Suite No. 3 in D major; SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, 
Op. 120; Faurt: Pavane, Op. 50; Desussy: “La Mer.” 

1955, March 15. MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, “Italian,” Op. 90; FALLA: Suite 
from “El Amor Brujo”; BRAHMS: eympnedy No. 2, Op. 73. 

1955, April 12. WAGNER: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”; ELGAR: 
Concerto in E minor for Violoncello and Orchestra (Soloist: MAURICE EISEN- | 
BERG) ; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6. 

1955, April 26. BacH: Mass in B minor. Harvarp GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE 
Cuora Society, G. WALLACE Woopwortn, Conductor. (Soloists: ADELE ADDISON, . 


Soprano; FLoRENCE Kop.erF, Contralto; JoHN McCo.itumM, Tenor; DONALD 
GRAMM, Bass.) 
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On Its Bach, but 
Discord at 


the orchestra superb. On that 
everyone agreed, 


But few in the capacity audi- 
ence at the Sunday Series con- 
cert Hall yesterday realized the 
upsets that went into the pro- 
gram’s making. 

First of all, Margaret Har- 
shaw, America’s foremost Wag- 
nerian soprano, was forced to 
cancel her scheduled appear- 


Not Out... 


ance. She was sick in bed in her 
hotel suite. 


This meant dropping the en- 
tire second half of the original 
program, since she was billed 
to sing excerpts from. three 
Wagner operas, 

Then, when the manager of 
the Boston-Symphony Orch- 
estra, Thomas D. Perry Jr., 
phoned Conductor Charles 
Munch to inform him of the 
star’s illness, he found that 
Munch himself had been 
knocked out by @ virus and on 


Audience at Boston Symphony 


Gets a Surprise---And Loves It 


Viruses which attacked two major musical figures yesterday 


turned the Boston Symphony Orchestra into a sort 
symphony, and the audience loved it. 
omten quer had beet 
S ed to conduct in a repeat}. ; 
of the Friday and Saturday con-|"/™Phony of Mendelssohn and 
certs which featured the Wag-jthe Brahms Second. Violinist 
nerian dramatic soprano, Mar-|Harry Ellis Dickson made a cur- 
paret Harshaw. tain speech of explanation before 
But yesterday morning Thomas|the concert. 
D. Perry, Jr.. symphony mana-|} Then, without rehearsal. the 
ger, was informed that Miss Har-|music was played. The audience 
Shaw was ill and- would be un-\applauded for minutes and called 
able to appear. Mr. Perry called/Mr. Burgin back for bow after 
Mr. Munch to tell him. Mr.|pow. Mas. g-ay~-5*g7 
Perry was told that Mr. Munch] Then the members of the 
was in bed with a virus attack./orchestra stood and applauded 
With -a concert cancellation|the unrehearsed Mr. Burgin. 
threatened, Mr. Perry called the} The only number on the origi. 
associate conductor, Richard|nal program which actually was 
Burgin. He said he wouldn't at-|played was the Bach Suite in D 
tempt the scheduled works of/Major. As scheduled, it opened 
Toch and Wagner, but that he was|the program. Under Mr. Burgin’s 
sure he could substitute something|direction, it went through with- 
—without rehearsal. out a hitch. So did the following 
Burgin substituted the Italian'numbers. 


of surprise 


Symphony Sounds Sweet 


Ghee od- 
The muS{fc was wonderful, 


doctor’s orders was forhidder 
to leave his bed. 

Associate Conductor Richard | 
Burgin, who also is concert 
master, was called in next. 

But Burgin said he would he 


unable to conduct the Second! 


Symphony by Ernst = Toch. | 


‘scheduled for the first part of | 


the program, because he 
not familiar with conducting 
the difficult work and there 
was no time for rehearsals. 
This was removed. 

In its place, he put Men. 
delssohn’s “Italian” symphon: 
In place of the Wagner works. 
he substituted Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, 

Only originally scheduled 
work to be played was the Bach 
Suite in D Major. It opened 
the program. 

Then, without benefit of re- 
hearsal Burgin conducted 
orchestra through the other two 
major symphonies without a 
hitch, 

The applause at the enc 
the program was terrific. 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings 
(RICHARD BuRGIN conducted the concert of November 2; Guipo CANTELLI conducted 
the concert of December 21; PreERRE MONTEUX conducted the concert of January 25; 
RICHARD BurGiIn conducted the concert of March 15.) 

1954, October 12. BrrrHoveN: Overture, “Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72; Brertioz: Ex- 
cerpts from “Romeo and Juliet,” Op. 17; Dvorak: Symphony No. 5. 

1954, November 2. BAcuH: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor; HinpemirH: Sinfoni- 
etta in E; VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis: 
Moussorcsky: “Pictures at an Exhibition.” 

1954, November 23. GtLuck: Overture to “Alceste’: SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto 
No. 4 (Soloist, ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY) ; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7. 

1954, December 27. VeERpI: Requiem Mass (Manzoni). THe New ENGLAND Con- 
SERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Conductor. (Soloists: HerRvA NELLI, 
Soprano; CLARAMAE ‘TURNER, Contralto; EuGENrE Contry, Tenor; NicoLa Mos- 
CONA, Bass.) 

1955, January 25. Mozart: Overture to “The Magic Flute”; Stpetius: “The Swan 
of Tuonela” (English horn: Louts SPEYER); STRAUSS: “Don Juan,” Op. 20; 
TcCHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 6, Op. 74. 

1955, February 15. Bacu: Suite No. 3 in D major; SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, 
Op. 120; FAurE: Pavane, Op. 50; Desussy: “La Mer.” 

1955, March 15. MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, “Italian,” Op. 90; FALLA: Suite 
from “El Amor Brujo”; BRAHMs: Symphony No. 2, Op. 73. 

1955, April 12. WAGNER: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’; ELGar: 
Concerto in E minor for Violoncello and Orchestra (Soloist: MAURICE EJISEN- 
BERG) ; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6. 

1955, April 26. BacH: Mass in B minor. Harvarp GLEE CLusB and RADCLIFFE 

CHORAL Society, G. WALLACE WoopwortnH, Conductor. (Soloists: ADELE ADDISON, 


Soprano; FLORENCE KOPLEFF, Contralto; JoHN McCo.iitum, Tenor; DONALD 
GRAMM, Bass.) 





Munch Opens 
Boston Symphony 
Tuesday Sertes | 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will open the series of Tuesday 
evening concerts this week under 
the direction of Charles Munch 
who will conduct the first concert 
ion Oct. 12, and the second pair of 


lconeerts in the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening series on 
Oct. 15 and 16. At this pair of 
concerts Mr. Munch will introduce 
to America the Concerto for Violin 
which, composed by Mario Pera- 
gallo, was the first prize-winning 
work in the International Contest 
held by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom last April in Rome, where 
it was performed. The soloist will 
be Joseph Fuchs, making his first 
appearance at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. Mr. Muneh will 
open the program with the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Alceste” and close 
it with Bach’s Fourth Suite for 
Orchestra and Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. /g-/s2 -§~ 

The program for the Tues@ay 
concerto will consist of Beeth- 
oven’s Overture, “Leonore,” No. 2, 
Three Instrumental Excerpts from 
Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. 
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Pianist Brailowsky 
Symphony Soloist 


Boston Prppoay Orchestra, third 
progran: of the Tuesday evening series, 
in Symphony Hall last night. Conducted 
by Charles Munch. Alexander Brailow- 
sky, piano soloist. The program: Gluck. 
Overture to “Alceste’’; Saint-Saens, Con~ 
certo for Pianoforte No. 4 in C minor. 
Op. 44; Beethoven, Symphony No, 7 in 
A maior, Op. 92, re eA 


By JOHN WM. RILEY 


While there is no such thing as 
absolute perfection, last night’s 
Symphony program came as near 
the ideal as possible. To be sure‘ 
it offered nothing new, except in 
the freshness of performance. But 
that does away with the need for 
novelty. The beginning mood was 
serious, for Gluck’s “Alceste’”’ 
Overture contains the essence of 
tragedy. The atmosphere changed 
with Saint-Saens’ Fourth Piano 
Concerto, which, while in a minor 
key, ls anything but sombre. And 
the conclusion was Beethoven’s 
“unbuttoned” Seventh Symphony 
which Mr. Munch and his men 
performed with an almost playful 
skill. Like a kitten toying with a 
mouse, conductor and players dis- 
played their virtuosity. 

Alexander  Brailowsky com- 
mands the piano in a style big as 
life. His tone is large, weighty, 
relaxed. He scales the keyboard 
with the ease of wheels on a high- 
way. There are no holes, no soft 
spots in his playing, no moments 
when the orchestra overcomes the 
piano, Furthermore, he displays 
the verve, the esprit which was a 
hallmark of Saint-Saens’ own play- 
ing. One should note, at the same 
time, that all the details are essen- 
tially musical, for, despite the 
grand style of his playing, Brai- 
lowsky never pounds. |(-2y-S 

Mr. Munch and the fs id ra 
gave close attention to their accom- 
paniment. In fact, it seemed a 
trifle hesitant. And in the allegro 
vivace of the second movement. 
the orchestral rhythm was just a 
fraction out of focus. But the spirit 
Was caught up again and all to- 
gether went on to a. brilliant 


climax, The, prolgnged applause 
was justified, Ube g 
The Beethoven Séventh must he 


ohne of Mr. Munch’s favorites, for 
each performance of it brings out 
new details. In general atmosphere 
it has a sunny disposition. Its lines 
are spare, perhaps 4 trifle too lean. 
But light and air shine throughout 
the performance. Plainly conduc- 
tor and musicians were having a 
field day with the piece, thorough- 
ly enjoying the display they could 
put on. Probably few other orches- 
tras can whip it up so joyously and 
still make first-rate music. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


Maurice Eisenberg Plays 
With Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
Symphony Hall, Charles Munch con- 
ducting. The program: Wagner, 
lude to _“‘Die Meistersinger von Nuern— 
bere’; Elgar, Concerto in E minor for 
cello and orchestra (soloist: Maurice 
Spanner es); Beethoven, Sixth Sym- 
phony. 


By JOHN WM. RILEY 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is midway in its last month, only 
a few weeks away from the close 
of its 74th season. But you could 
never guess its age, nor its season 
in the year by the kind of per- 
'formance the orchestra delivered 
in Symphony Hall last night under 
Charles Munch. The tonal fresh- 
ness, the resiliency, more nearly 
belonged to the season of Spring, 
the season of awakening and the 
rebirth of Winter dormant things. 
This must be one of the marks of 
a great orchestra which, when the 
test is the hardest, will deliver the 
best. 

Not much Wagner is played on 
symphony programs today, and the 
Boston Orchestra is no exception. 
Yet Wagner, thrice-performed, is 
3s much a test as any composer. 
When conductor and orchestra can 
deliver sounds with the luminosity 
and sheen which we heard last 
night in the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude, you can-be sure of its stature. 
And especially at a late hour in the 
season. Though you have heard 
the Boston Symphony play count- 
less times, this igs another proof of 
its virtuosity. 7A be (3-53 

Then Beethoven furnishes an- 
other test. The Sixth Symphony 
sounds like spring in Mr. Munch’s. 
hands, and the orchestra plays 
with an easy, relaxed manner 
which almost makes the myriad 
details seem like everyday stuff. 
You have to watch and listen 
Closely to realize that only the 
finest collaboration between con- 
ductor and orchestra produces 
such richly tapestried results. 

Here, with Wagner and Beeth- 
oven, in almost commonly familiar 
surroundings, one feels more than 
comfortably at home. A work new 
fo our ears, new to the orchestra,,. 
furnishes another approach. In 
this case, the Elgar Cello Concerto, | 
was given its first performance by) 
the Boston Symphony. The soloist 
was Maurice Eisenberg, who has! 
taught in Cambridge at the Longy'! 
School, but who was-.making his, 
first appearance with the orches- 
tra. 

Technique is second nature to 
Mr. Eisenberg. He plays with, 
practiced ease, drawing a fine, 
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firmly spun tone from his instru-' 
ment. He neither buzzes, like some 
cellists, nor produces a tone which 
is all honey. On the contrary, it 
has character, body and a personal 
style uncommonly welcome. Fur- 
thermore, he has wit, which is 
essential with Elgar, a Britisher 
whose humor was both characteris- 
tically English and at the same 
time beyond his contemporaries. | 

Music lovers familiar with the 
“Enigma” Variations and the Sere- 
nade can steal a march from others 
with the Cello Concerto. They 
will understand exactly what Don- 
ald Tovey meant when he wrote of 
the finale, that it has a ‘“mis- 
chievous second subject, slightly 
suggestive of dignity at the mercy) 
of a banana skin.” If this sounds. 
like Emmett Kelly and the Ring-| 
ling Circus, it is not far wrong. For 
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Saint-Saens 
Work Played 
By Pianist 


By Harold Rogers | 


| 
| 


| 
There aren’t many pianists | 
| 


nowadays who can be said to 
play “in the great romantic | 
tradition.” Since it was not my | 
good fortune to live in a ro= | 
‘mantic age, the present observa- | 
‘tions are confined to an ap-' 
| praisal of artists who were 
itaught by romantics and who 
are trailing clouds of glory. 

Alexander Brailowsky 1s one 
of these. He is so romantic in 
temperament that he would be 
something of a musical solecism 
| if he were to be heard in a con- 
| certo by a contemporary com- 
‘poser. In 1943 _ he played 
'Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Con- 
‘certo with the Boston Sym- 
| phony. In 1945 he played Rach- 
| maninov’s Second Concerto. Last 
inight he played the Saint-Saens 
| Fourth. And Friday afternoon 
‘and Saturday evening he will 
play the Chopin Second. 


| Wet FF FINES Y 


We can be grateful to these 


| 
| 
i 


' 


artists for evoking the moods of | 
former years. Our lives have! 
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been greatly enriched by Wanda 
Landowska, for instance, who- 
recreates the spirit of the 18th 
century. And with Mr, Brailow- 
sky, too, we can thrill to a little 
‘Sturm and a little Drang, some 
sweep and flow, and a lot of just 
plain gorgeous tone. ; 

He gave us all these things 
last night in the Saint-Saéns | 
Fourth. It hasn’t been heard in) 
Symphony Hall since Robert: 
Casadesus played it in 1943, and | 
there may be good reasons why 
it isn’t played more often. It’s a 
little ingenuous in its thematic 
material and altogether a little 
obvious. But it is brilliantly 
composed—a careful balance of 
‘piano with orchestra — and is} 
thoroughly entertaining. | 

SA MEGA -Y 
The soloist’s playing was 
‘marked by richness of tone, 
fullness of volume, and a careful 
delineation of the notes while 
maintaining a legato flow, These 
things, as blended by Mr. Brail- 
'owsky, are the outward expres- 
'sion of an inner emotion deriv- 
‘ing its inspiration from 19th- 
century style, the period of 75 
years ago. 

Charles Munch provided a su- 
perb orchestral accompaniment, 
as he usually does, and the lis- 
teners provided an ovation, as 
they usually do for such music 
and such playing. Mr. Munch 
opened the concert with a de- 
voted reading of Gluck’s Over- 
ture to ‘“Alceste” and closed 
it with Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 7. 

' Besides Mr. Brailowsky’s tra- 

versal of the Chopin Second 
Concerto, the week-end concerts 
‘will include Haydn’s “Imperial” 
‘Symphony No. 53, Erik Satie’s 
two “Gymnopédies” as orches- 
trated by Debussy, and De- 
bussy’s “La Mer.” 


| 
i 
| 
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BY TUCKER KEISER, , | | 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Concerto 
in E minor for cello received its 
first performance by the Bos- 
ton Symphony last night in Sym- 
phony Hall with Maurice Eisen- 
berg as the soloist. Composed 
in 1919, the concerto has never 
caught on except with cellists 
desperately looking for some- 
thing new to play. And I am 
afraid that after this perform- 
ance the work will become just 
another statistic in the Sym- 
phony Hall files. 

The concerto is not at all un- 
pleasant; there are no problems 
of musical vocabulary to disturb 
the listener. Perhaps that is the 


very reason why it is a weak 
composition on the whole; it all 
sounds as though you have heard 
it before. /7osr~* /3-S J 
The second weakness lies in 
the first movement, the section 
on which the success of a con- 
certo depends. The listener is 
constantly waiting for some- 
thing to happen, but before any- 
thing does the movement is 
over. The Adagio utilizes the 
special qualities of the instru- 
ment to good advantage in its 
expansive melody, but the final 
allegro is quite pointlessly ac- 


‘tive. 


Mr. Eisenberg turned in a 
capable performance but was 
hampered by the choice of se- 
lection. Though his intonation 
was less than impeccable, his 
playing was musical at every 
point and his tone large and 
steady. Mr. Munch provided sen- 
sitive accompaniments, accom- 
modating the soloist’s every nu- 
ance, 

The concert opened with an 
unbridled reading of Wagner’s 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” 
and closed with the conductor’s 
individualistic interpretation of 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony, both works heard earlier 
this season in the Friday-Satur- 
day series, 
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LG 
Cello Soloist 
Featured In 


Elgar M usic 


By Harold Rogers 


|Mr. Munch opened the concert. | 
\It was a flamboyant perform- | 
ance, and one would strongly | 
suspect that Harold Thompson | 
/now has the largest and noisiest | 
‘pair of cymbals in the world. | 
Only an athletic man of his. 
Stature could wield them, a 
| sOSlY H/5-53 — 


One has only to compare Mr. 
| Munch’s Wagner with that of 


__, With the possible exception of| the Berlin Philharmonic to see 
the “Enigma” Variations, Elgar’s ‘that Mr. Munch gives us a's 


/music is not in tune with our 
| times, It has lost its savor. and 
| Savorless music, sad to say, 
gains no tang even if given the 


| finest possible performance. | 
Certainly the performance of. 
| Elgar’s Cello Concerto in E mi- | 
Nor last night was almost above 


reproach. 


The soloist was Maurice Eis- | 
enberg, a noted pupil of Casals, | 
who is now head of the cello | 
departments of the New York | 
College of Music and the Mu- | 
sical Academy in Philadelphia. | 


He is also on the teaching staff 


at the Longy School of Music in | 
Cambridge. He was accompanied | 
by the Boston Symphon.- Or- | 
chestra undey the careful guid- | 


ance of Charles Munch. 

The elements were therefore 
present for a fine performance, 
and a fine performance we 
heard. Mr. Eisenberg has a gor- 
geously buttered tone. He is fleet 
of fingers and of bow. Though 
his intonation was a bit odd at 
time when he was playing ac- 
celerated passages at a _ high 


pitch, his traversal was other-, 


wise faultless. Whenever Elgar 


permitted, Mr, Eisenberg’s cello | 
|Sang with heartfelt fervor, | 


! Tale cae 
But the eloquent passages are 


| }French Wagner, all bright and. 
| | glittering on the surface, not! 
| | Yich and deep and glowing With | 
| smoldering emotion. True, the) 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” | 
, being an overture to a comedy, | 
has not the emotional depths | 
found in the Liebestod or the 
'*Tannhaiiser” Overture. But the | 
difference in the two approaches | 
was still apparent. Mr, Munch’s | 
reading was a vivid piece of. 
entertainment. 
He closed with music redolent | 
of spring—Beethoven’s “Pasto- | 
ral” Symphony—and serene jm- 
pressions of the countryside were 
duly awakened. We wandered 
by the’ river, listened to the 
| birds, danced with the jolly’ 
peasants, ran for cover during 
| the thundershower, and then 
| rejoiced with the happy shep- 
herd when the _ sun _ broke 
| through again. 
: Elgars may come and go, as 
| streams that are swollen in 
| winter and dry in summer, but 
| the river of Beethoven’s music 
is not touched by passage of 
time nor fluctuating tides of 
popularity. 


; 
! 


few and far between. There are| 


great arid patches that cannot 
hold the attention, Composed in 
1919, the work sounds as if it 
belonged’ to a period 25 years 
earlier. The vitality found in 
great romantic works, however, 
is missing. Here we find the fad- 
ing twilight of romanticism. | 

Buc if daydreaming was in 


order for the Elgar in Symphony | 


Hall last night, such was not the 
case for Wagner’s Prelude to. 
“Die Meistersinger,” with which | 
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TRIBUTES TO MONTEUX 


Letters of congratulation addressed to April 4th and 
Pierre Monteux for his 8oth birthday mew”: penees, 
have been received from all parts of the rere 
world. Two eminent composers, Strav- 
insky and Milhaud, have written music 
for the occasion: Greeting Prelude for 
the 80th Birthday of Pierre Mon- 
teux and Pensée amicale, respectively. 
Charles Munch will make a presenta- 
tion at a special ceremony immediately 


after the Pension Fund concert on 


will then conduct the 
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MONTEUX BIRTHDAY 
The 80th birthday of Pierre Monteux 


ing to performance the then daring music 
of both Milhaud and Stravinsky in Paris, 


LSOd 4iSVild 


which will be celebrated next Mon- 
day evening in Symphony Hall at 8:15 
has brought messages from the conduc- 
ior’s friends in many parts of the world. 
It has also been the occasion of music 
composed by Igor Stravinsky (“Greet- 
ing Prelude for the 80th Birthday of 


creating in both cases violent audience 
opposition which time and custom have 
long since resolved. These composers 
were also first made known to Boston 
Symphony audiences when Mr. Monteux 
was the regular conductor from 1919 to 


1924, 


Pierre Monteux”) and by Darius Mil- 
haud (“Pensée amicale”). The new 
works will be conducted by Charles 
Munch at the conclusion of the concert. 


Mr. Munch will also make a presentation saved our orchestra when disas- ' 
(the nature of which cannot yet be | ters threatened. i | 
divulged). ' In 1918 when anti-German» 
It will be remembered that Mr. sentiment caused the dismissal 
Monteux was an early pioneer in bring- ot Dr. Muck and more than 40 
members oth a We ts giphestra, | 

“Papa” Monteux took ‘over at: 
the beginning of the season, au- 
ditioned and selected musical re- 
placements, rehearsed the reor- 
ganized band, and presided over 
the concerts until the French- 
man, M, Rabaud, could come to 
Boston as permanent conductor. 
Several years later, during Mr. 
Monteux’ own tenure as artistic 
director, he again rebuilt the 
orchestra after nearly half of 
the members went on strike at 
the conclusion of a Friday after- 
noon concert. On that occasion 
Mr. Monteux reprogrammed the 
Saturday concert, -offering a 
program that required fewer in- 
struments. Shortly thereafter he 
again had to.repeat the audition- 
ing and reorganizing process; 
today there are a number of 
players still in the orchestra 
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canini, has become the deati Of’ 
orchestral conductors, has twice 
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Monteux 
To Lead © 
Symphony 


By TUCKER KEISER 


It is heart-warming to learn 
their Pierre Monteux celebrates 
‘his 80th birthday on Apri] 4 by 
conducting the Boston Sym- 
Phony in its annual Pension 
Fund concert. Mr. Monteux who, 
since the retirement’ of  Tos- 
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TRIBUTES TO MONTEUX 


after the Pensi 
Letters of congratulation addressed to 


April 4th and 


on Fund concert on 
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| will then conduct the | 
; new pieces, 
Pierre Monteux for his 8oth birthday | P ¥ 
have been received from all] parts of the | 
world. Two eminent composers, Strav- | 
a «| insky and Milhaud, have written music | 
po for the occasion: Greeting Prelude for | 
_ the 80th Birthday of Pierre Mon- i 
rf teux and Pensée amicale, respectively. ; 
> Charles Munch will make a presenta- j 
Sy tion at a special ceremony immediately 
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> oy It has also been the occasion of music ‘ 
“2 , ¥ was the regular conductor from 1919 to ‘ 
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who joined it at that time. 
Beethoven Program 


For his 80th birthday program, 
the beloved conductor has chosen 
an all-Beethoven program, music 
which the Frenchman loves and 
plays with complete understand- 
ing and affection. Anyone who 
followed the Tanglewood season 
last summer remembers that the 
Monteux Beethoven concert in 
the Berkshires was the artistic 
high point of the six-week fes- 
tival. 

Mr. Monteux has asked Leon 
Fleisher to play the Concerto 
No. 4 in G and will lead the or- 
chestra in the “Egmont” Over- 
ture and the “‘Eroica’’ Symphony. 

During his early days as a 
conductor Mr. Monteux intro- 
duced many works which have 
now become part of the standard 
repertory. He conducted the first 
performance of Debussy’s “Jeux,” 

Ravel's *‘Daphnis and Chloe” and 
Stravinsky s “Petrouchka,” ‘Le 
Rossignol” and “Le Sacre du 
Printemps.” 

It was the latter performance 
which has now become a musical 
legend. At a press conference 
last week Mr. Monteux revealed 
a new twist to the story, not gen- 
erally known. 

At the first performance the 
Parisian audience, not as polite 
to a new work which it dis- 
_ approved as is a Boston audience, 
rioted. Such a din was created 
that Monteux could not even 
hear the orchestra, but he con- 
tinued to give the beat of the 
unheard score. Only in an occa- 
' sional lull could he check to see 
if the orchestra was still with 
him, Police finally came, but the 
composer, fearinz for his life 
from the unruly mob. made his 
escape through a window. 
| Mr. Monteux adds these de- 
| tails, “There was an election in. 


rrauce on tne same day. The 
people on the street, unaware of 
the cause of the uproar; assumed 
that the riot was an election 
rally. Someone who recognized 
the composer caught him as he 
was escaping and congratulated 
him on being elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies.” 

Asked about the cause of 
“La Sacre’s” initial failure. Mr. 
Monteux explained, “The ballet 
itself was as much the cause of 
riot as the music. Fokine (the 
celebrated choreographer) was 
in one of his periodic quarrels 
With Diaghileff, so the balle' 
Was composed by Nijinsky. He 
Was a great dancer, with amaz- 
ing elevations, but he did not 
have the creative mind of a 
choreographer, The dancing was 
hot very good at that perform- 
ance,” 

Of late the rolv-poly conduc- 
lov with the coal black hair and 
the drooping white mustache 
has become a great favorite with 
Boston audiences. His close asso- 
clation with Charles Munch. his 
humerous appearances with the 
orchestra, and the orchestra's 
obvious affection for “le maitre” 
have earned for him the unof- 
ficial title assistant conductor. 


Musie “** 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


In every respect the Pension 
Fund Concert last night by the 
Boston Symphony was a labor of 
love, Pierre Monteux, the be- 
loved dean of conductors, had 
volunteered to conduct on his 
80th birthday, and the musicians 
returned the honor by playing as 
Only they can when they are in 
top form. Together the devotion 
of conductor and player to 
Beethoven was evident in every 


measure."“F'aar- 9 (Ses 

At the conclusion Charles 
Munch led the orchestra in two 
short birthday pieces written 
especially for the occasion by 
Stravinsky and Milhaud, com- 
posers whose works had been 
championed by Mr. Monteux be- 
fore they became giants of the 
musical world. Mr. Henry B. 
Cabot, president of the board of 
trustees, presented the octoge- 
narian a bound volume contain- 
ing birthday greetings from such 
personalities as President Kisen- 
hower and Queén Juliana of The 
Netherlands. 

By now Mr. Monteux’s way 
with Beethoven is too weil 
known to be repeated, but it 
should be stated that the “Eeg- 


mont” Overture packed a dra-} 


matic wallop (Boston’s 
Arthur Fiedler could be seen! 
Playing in the viola section to 
help celebrate the birthday con-! 
cert). The Fourth Piano Con- 
certo with Leon Fleisher as the 
responsive, sensitive, and at 
times spectacular soloist, has| 
rarely had such an expansive! 
performance, “Eroica’”’| 
emerged with a startling vitality 
because the tempos were per- 
fect. 

Mr. Monteux has learned the 
secret of making our orchestra 
sound at its very best. Never! 
driving, commanding, nor emot- 
ing,» he just sets the pace, ad- 
justs the balance, and lets the! 


music play itself—or rather lets 
the orchestra play the music. 

When he entéred at the begin- 
ning of the program the audi- 
ence rosé spontaneously to greet 
him; when it was over they rose 
again but added a tumultuous 
ovation. 
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| (Picture on Page 30) ' ~~ cr  —S.hUCmtC 
: | By RUDOLPH ELIE | i «=, Poe —  S....UlCOO 
t | Pierre Monteux celebrated his 80th birthday last night in Symphony ; ee ae S ooo rt—SC 
( Hall by presenting Boston, the city in which he began his American } — gh Bs oe 
hay career, 36 years ago, with one of the most distinguished musical birth- . — Be ee 
aie day cakes in the city’s history . . . an all Beethoven program to benefit | _— er eee 
| the pension fund of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. : | ee : a 
Ly | He’ received in return a pro-j ca : | 4 
longed ovation by a standing au-' — | | ! = 
dience. | times, C0 le 
| The famous octogenarian,| The presentation was made on 
whose black hair belies his years,|the stage by Henry Cabot, presi- i. 
aa was greeted with a rising ova-jdent of the Board of Trustees, ee 
eal tion by the audience as he appear-|who described, to the audience's : ee iii ——— TF 
i ed to lead the orchestra on aj;astonishment, Monteux’s forthcom-| 4 Peat gs 3 ee 
conductor’s stand banked 144 pa orp which finds him) NCR, OE aA | ee eee es 
i greens, about a blue and gold/conducting a score or more con- io g 
medallion inscribed with his/certs throughout Europe. | BIRTHDAY TOAST—Guest of honor Pierre Monteux 
name. {SPECIAL TRIBUTE | ’ is flanked by Charles Munch of Boston Symphony and ( 
; LIKE OLD TIMES ; Following the _ presentation, Arthur Fiedler of Boston Po y $ 
i | Seated among the violas in|Charles Munch conducted the pe 
| | the orchestra was Arthur Fiedler,|orchestra in two works, especially) : sae 
celebrated conductor of the Pops, |Composed to honor the celebrated | MI | ° 
‘one of the few remaining men of|French conductor. | . | # onteux Makes Birthda No SO 
| the orchestra who was a player}. These were Darius, Milhaud’s| | y ‘Je ¢ 
| ; ‘under Monteux during his term Sgr gees roll . sre ini | . . . 
ti ere fro 1919 to 1924. or Strings, ias Ing uta minu e,. q E h | ° f 
i n he haa had not touched thej#nd, Igor Stravinsky’s “Greeting ; an nr 1C in Aperience Or All 
h instrument since his duties with}|Preluide for the 80th Birthday of ; oHleove YOSHI ss 
1 the Pops forced him to leave the Baye 2 eagll ; mage fh nton By CYRUS DURGIN 
| , ‘d-3()'s. a r yj 1 Pierre “ote , 
{i ) ene ie cated a program) Birthday to You.” | : Piel tg tg ge Seo ! nie |ducted Faust’ so many times that 
| offering Beethoven’s overture to| It was Pierre Monteux who b eae ait Tadao ae (Chaat took ean ee 
ati ‘conducted the first performance. 1 y conducting the Boston Sym-/©288ing from an old man to a 
| : Egmont, the Fourth Piano Con-/ up he : ‘young man 
iia certo and the Eroica Symphony.|°f Stravinsky's “Rite of Spring” phony in a Beethoven program at/|" Mr. Cabot then presented to M 
| The soloist was Monteux’s pro- in 1913, an occasion that resuited ; Symphony Hall for the benefit of/Monteaux all the enahaieia mp 
| tege the young San Francisco! a riot. | q the Orchestra's pension fund. He | ceived in commemoration of hg 
| pianist, Leon Fleisher, who had Monteux’s name has in fact ; loist atlanta eer anne 90. erthday, which had been bound 
| ! , ‘ stent iitemeantatasnits tl contin ; JISt Le s : O di a old. 
ily appeared with the orchestra ear- heen associated with the world! the players. bree hal Seam aie letters ) 
| lier in the season. premiere of a number of long | Naturally this was very much a/from President Eisenhower Chief, 
| | After the performance of the |cince established classics, among . Bala occasion, with a large audi-|Justice Warren of the United 
symphony, Monteux was present-|them Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and ence whose purchase of tickets,|States Supreme Court. former j 
: ed a birthday book containing Chloe,” cieee cee Henry B. Cabot, pres-/Queen Wilhelmina of The Nether- 
| letters and messages of felicita- After the concert, the first half ma } Rig ange increased the |/ands, Governor Herter, conductor 
: tion from outstanding personal- of which was broadcast national- ; dsidin o's ae y $11,842, Ce cgay fe Toscanini and Mayor y 
ities throughout the world. ly by NBC, Mr. and Mrs. Monteux| : lite akin of Habba sone ro aie f 
_ Among those whose messages were guests at a reception given : dle of which was pecan ion a | An Ex ; 
‘were mounted in the book were them by the members of the Bos- the words Pierre Monteux wees | 4 Xample Set 
‘President Eisenhower, Queen |ton Symphony Orchestra at the | white d the figur ae aL | Thereupon NV 
Forlag , , an e figure 80 in gold. : p Ir. Monteux and 
| Juliana of the Netherlands, Fritz |Fensgate Hotel, an affair attend- | Arthur Fiedler, present conductor 4° ,,c2>0t sat down in chairs just 
Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Bing jed by musical jokes designed io of the Boston Pops and a viola|/*' ‘he front of the orchestra for 
‘Crosby, Governor Herter, Mayor,jappeal especially to Monteux’s player when Mr. Monteux first, “@ Performance of some biérth- 
Hynes and nearly every ranking| famous sense of humor. : came to Boston, sat in his old ey music especially composed. ; 
conductor and musician of the| : section and played viola in the|*~"S¢ two pieces, Charles Munch 
| : opening number, the “Egmont’|COnducted. One was Darius Mil- 
if Overture, haud’s “Pensee amicale,” a tender 
| , It was a good concert, and a/Plece for strings, and for which, 
lvely one, through “Egmont.” the | the Instant the last chord was 






G major Piano Concerto. an sounded, Mr. Monteu 
“Eroica” Symphony, chats te applause. oT ae 
When the program had finished,| the second piece was “Greeting 
the applause was swelled by cheers|? elude” by Igor Stravinsky. This 
and stamping, and in a few sec-|>¢8inning with a terrific thwack 
onds the crowd rose spontane-|°f drums, and punctuated by them 
ously, and stood applauding. Ro-|#5 if by celebration gunfire, was 
tund Mr. Monteux, with his black|JUSt a trace in the manner of 
hair and white walrus mustache, 
his cheeks noticeably flushed, stood |*€™Ps,” 
bowing and smiling. 





































An Anniversary Volume tively concerned. By the abrupt 
. ending, you might “ 
. Then the special birthday part “Greeting Prelude” vee teat ae 
: egan. Mr. Monteux returned to/of perpetual motion which has no 
J} e stage followed by the Boston conclusion. And that too, was 
eymphony § music director, highly appropriate in symbolic ap- 
Char €s Munch, and Mr. Cabot.|plication to Mr. Monteux’s cares 
e president of the trustees, first} Once again much applause, bows 
poremrk ing that there was a strict|and cheers, and conductors an 
rule of the trustees not to talkjorchestra were off to a private 
publicly at concerts except on/party tendered Mr. Monteux by, 
great occasions, gave a happy little/the men themselves. They by th 
jpeech in’ which. he outlined Mr.|way, all had worn white e] 
onteaux’ musical commitments/|carnations for Suitable decoration 
or the next five months—enough by way of one last detail : 
to tire a much younger man. Then!|Mon . 
he read some congratulatory tele- 
rams, of which one from the Met- 
i! es wos Opera ' Re ul 














































teux, it was said,. determir od 
to make this concert , 
benefit for the on py le 
declined to a 
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A Birthday to Celebrate 


On Monday, April 4th next, Pierre Monteux will be eighty 
years old. At this point in his great career he turns with affec- 
tion and typical generosity to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and will celebrate the occasion on that day by conducting a 
special concert for the Orchestra’s Pension Fund. 


Mr. Monteux wishes to share the program with a young 
artist and has invited Mr. Leon Fleisher, whose outstanding 
abilities he has long furthered, to take part. ‘There will be an 
all-Beethoven program, consisting of the Overture to Egmont, 
the Fourth Piano Concerto, and the Erotica Symphony. 


All the artists are giving their services, and the entire proceeds of 
the concert will benefit the Pension Fund. 


Tickets will be offered exclusively to our subscribers until March 1, 
when they will go on general sale. Prices are $2.50, $3, $4, $5, and $6. 
To order tickets subscribers may use the form below, leaving it at 
the box office or sending it with a check for the correct amount to: 
PENSION FUND CONCERT, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gentlemen: 


Please furnish me with tickets at $ 
the Pension Fund Concert in Symphony Hall, Monday, April 4, 
1955, at 8:15. My check for $ is enclosed. 


Checks payable to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY HALL 4 <4 BOSTON 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


Monday, April 4, 1955, at 8:15 pum. 


119th 
Pension Fund Concert 


BY THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC HESTRA 
CHARLES MUNCH, MUSIC DIRECTOR 





Conducted by PIERRE MONTEUX 





BRETHOVEN.... e204 Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


BEETHOVEN............ Piano Concerto No. 4,1n G major, Op. 58 


I Allegro moderato II Andante con moto III Rondo vivace 


(cw 

& 

INTERMISSION ~ 
BEETHOVEN....Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,”’ Op. 55 iit 


I Allegro con brio III Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
II Marcia funebre: Adagio assai_ IV Finale: Allegro molto 
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Soloist 


LEON FLEISHER 
(Mr. Fleisher uses the Steinway Piano) 










Presentation, and performance of music composed 
for the occasion, conducted by Charles Munch: 






RR ek ooo pk Sy picasso kee eee 






PEMA VINON Keenan Pek rc Greeting Prelude for the 80th 
Birthday of Pierre Monteux 









The first part of the program will be broadcast on the NBC Network. 






Baldwin Piano RCA Victor Records 
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ibutes Paid to Conductor — 
At Special Symphony Concert 


By Harold Rogers 


When a musician of Pierre 
Monteux’s eminence arrives at 
his eightieth milestone, the mu- 
sic world at large finds cause for 
rejoicing. But the specific cele- 


| 


bration took place last night—on | 


the viola section, a position he 
held some years ago before be- 
coming conductor of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra, There were 
doubtless many in the audience 
who used to attend the sym- 


the date of his anniversary—in | Phony concerts when Mt. Mon- 


. teux headed the orchestra from 
Boston. It was a celebration of | 1919 to 1924. 


magnificent proportions. | 
= ; | ] h . 
The party began in Symphony | pion SConeerisy wes qurth 


Hell when Mr, Monteux, his | tt 
eyes twinkling with beneficence, | ged Me DR an Ran = am 

| S AViT, On-= 
conducted the Boston Symphony | teux discovered and championed, 
Crehestra in a Beethoven pro- 


| | : ‘From Mr. _ Fleisher’s pers 
g°am. It continued with a salu-| formance last night, as well as: 


‘tation from Henry B, Cabot,|from another of his recent ones 
vresident of the trustees. Charles | in Boston, it was evident that 
Munch then guided the musi-| Mr. Monteux has championed a 
clans in two works composed| winner. His traversal of the 
especially for the event by Dar-| Andante con moto had the nec- 
ius Milhaud and Igor Stravinsky. | essary introspection, the serene 
And it ended—sometime during | faith and sublime superiority 
the small hours this morning—| the piano displays in the face. 
with a testimonial banquet given |°! urgent opposition by ae or 
him at the Hotel Fensgate by the | Chestra. He is equally at home 


at the other end of the dynamic 4 


| 
members of the Boston SYM-~ | spectrum: he has power and } 


phony Orchestra. 


Judd, ‘Retiring Symphony Head, * 

Honored at Tanglewood Luncheon 
Glebe. ha i | 

LENOX, Aug. George E. Se | 


Judd, retiring manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
honored today at Tanglewood at a 
luncheon given by members of 
the orchestra. Judd, associated 
with the Boston Symphony for 
nearly 40 years and its manager 
for 19, will be succeeded Sept. 1 
iby Thomas D. Perry Jr., assistant 
imanager. 

| A special gift to Judd was a 


leather-bound record album con- 


taining the only copy of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s final 
program of its 73d season in Sym- 
phony Hall last May 1, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony conducted by 
Charles Munch. The performance 
was tape-recorded, unknown to 
Judd, by WGBH, Boston’s non- 
commercial radio station and, with 
the blessing of the musicians’ 
union, pressed in an LP album by 
RCA-Victor Records, complete 
with regular labels. 

The special edition of one record 
included the gold-plated master 
from which it was made and also’ 


- ONE RE si POR IES tee «RE 


In Symphony Hall Mr. Cabot sega oats ys oe "y L/- S-S§ 


: ; Oneonta Normal School in New 
said that this was a unique party, | 


that the guest of honor was do- 
nating his services in behalf of 
the orchestra’s pension fund. Mr. 
Monteux refused to accept a 
ticket for his wife but purchased 
it instead. His birthday concert 
added $11,842 to the pension 
find, 

Mr. Cabot also said that it 
would be easy to reminisce at 
this point about Mr. Monteux’s 
remarkable career, but that Mr. 
Monteux’ himself was looking 
forward to a summer of activity. 
:le will conduct concerts, opera, 
or make recordings in Montreal, 
London, Brussels, Paris, Stras- 
bourg, Holland, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and Tangle- 
wood. Then he will take charge 
of his summer conducting school 
in Hancock, Maine. After that he 
will have five weeks’ vacation. 

P Biv 


The concert itself was ignited 
by a special spark that one finds 
only on great occasions. Mr. 
Monteux conducted with vigor 
and élan. The musicians played 
as if inspired, The listeners con- 
tributed boundless enthusiasm. 
The collaboration produced 
memorable music, 

When Mr. Monteux opened 
with the “Egmont” Overture, 
Arthur Fiedler was playing in 


Mr. Monteux’s reading of the 
| ““Eroica” Symphony was _ truly 
‘heroic in its sweep, its grand- 


eur, its distilled emotion. The 
 fesulting ovation brought the 
 autiience to its feet. After Mr, 
|'Cabot’s remarks, Mr. Munch 
conducted Milhaud’s ‘“Pensée 
amicale,” a tender, loving, and 


quietly warm-hearted piece. He 
then gave a vigorous downbeat 
for Stravinsky’s “Greeting Prel- 
ude for the 80th Birthda. of 
Pierre Monteux,” and the thu. 
derous timpani were electrify- 
ing. 

The entire ‘orchestra leaped 
into rollicking joy, and just as 
one was settling down with the 
comfortable thought that here 
was the best composition of 
Stravinsky’s late period, it was 
suddenly all over—an extended 
fanfare! The listeners burst iito 
laughter and applause. Every« 
one stood up again while Mr. 
Munch kissed Mr. Monteux on 
both cheeks, and happiness 
reined supreme, 


TT rt imme. — 


the plate from which the text on 
the album cover was printed. The 
album was presented by Rosario 
Mazzeo, personnel manager of the 
orchestra, 
Added Lustre 

Under Judd’s direction, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, a $1,500.- 
000 annual operation, added fur- 
ther lustre to its status as one of 
the leading orchestras in the Unit- 
ed States; during his tenure the 
orchestra became part of the an- 
nual Berkshire Festival in the 
hills of Western Massachusetts 
where an anticipated audience of 
120,000 will have attended its 24 
concerts of the season. 


In the Summer of 1952, under 
Judd’s guidance, the orchestra 
made its first tour to Europe and 
in the Spring of 1953 its first 
coast-to-coast tour. Recently the 
manager negotiated contracts 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company for his orchestra to re- 
place the N. B. C. Symphony of 
Arturo Toscanini next season on 
Saturday night broadcasts. 


Born in Stamford, N. Y.. Jan. 
6, 1887, Judd was educated at 


York and received a B.A. degree 
from Harvard in 191%. He was 
given an honorary LL.D. by Bates 
College (June, 1953) and was made 
ia Chevalier of the Legion of 
|Honor by France (July, 1953). At 
ithe end of the Tanglewood season 
‘he will retire to his farm in Can- 
‘nonsville, N. Y., to devote his ac- 
tivities to floriculture. 


—— -— -- ro 


‘Two Others Retire 
| The Tanglewood luncheon also 


was in honor of two retiring mem- 
bers, violinist Leon Gorodetzky 
‘and Georges Fourel. viola. Both 
are natives of France. Gorodetzky 
joined the orchestra in 1920, Fourel 
‘in 1921, With characteristic mod- 
esty, Judd asked that no special 
ceremony be made of his official 
farewell, and that he be included 
simply “as a third retiring mem- 
ber.” Engraved gold watches were 
presented to the three men by 
music director Charles Munch. 
Jerome Lipson presided and Harry 
Dickson was toastmaster. 

Gorodetzky will be succeeded by 
Jesse Ceci, a Philadelphian, Fourel 
by John Fiasca, a Californian who 
‘was a student at Tanglewood in 
F1942, 
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New Symphony Trustees 


Four newly-elected members on cold war strategy; mem- 
of the Board of Trustees of the|per of Psychological Warfare 
Boston Symphony Orchestra! Branch, Allied Force Headquar- 
were announced yesterday by | ters, during’ World War II; vice 
Thomas D. Perry, manager. of | president of Time, Inc.; former 
the orchestra, He also disclosed | publisher of Fortune Magazine; 
an innovation in the organiza- | U.S. delegate to U.N.; formerly 
tion of the board. Four of the | president of the National Com- 


senior members are now desig- 
nated as Trustees Emeritus, 


| The new trustees include two 
‘prominent Boston attorneys who 
are also trustees of the New 
England Conservatory of Music 
—Talcott M. Banks, Jr., and 
Charles H. Stockton. Harold D, 
, Hodgkinson is a trustee of Sim- 
‘mons College; member of the 
corporation, Northeastern Uni- 
versity; fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
head of USO activities in Boston 
;during World War II; chairman 


of the board, First Federal] Re-| 


serve District: chairman of 
Management board, Filene’s, 


Mon 4 4 £49+16-5Y 


The fourth new trustee is C 
.D. Jackson, recently-retired as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower 


| mittee for a Free Europe. 


| Dy at Serr 


| The four senior members, who 


‘are now designated as Trustees 
'Emeritus, are M, A.- DeWolfe 
Howe, N. Penrose Hallowell, 
‘Philip Allen, and Dr. Lewis 
Perry, These men will retain 
'their active interest in the gov- 
ernment of the orchestra and 
will confer the benefit of their 
‘long experience, but they are 
‘not required to attend all meet- 
Ings. 

| Mr. Howe, historian of the 
orchestra and biographer, is the 
‘only remaining member of the 
‘group of nine into whose hands 
'the affairs of the orchestra were 
‘confided by Henry Lee Higgin- 


‘' son, the orchestra’s founder, in 


April, 1918. Mr. Hallowell joined 
the board in 1926. Of more re- 
‘cent service are Mr. Allen and 
'Dr. Perry. 


Musical Plain Speaking About 
Qualities of Two Orchestras 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


, Let us have a few minutes of musical plain speaking 
this morning. It is high time, and should do us good. 
Such plain speaking is generated by certain cornment 
that has come to my attention, same of it loose and con- 


versational, some evidently 


to be taken as responsible 


and seen in public prints. This comment takes the view 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra, since the advent 
of Charles Munch, has lost its rich tone and its technical 
sheen. In short, it has slipped from its position as “the 


best orchestra in the world. 


” as the late French critic, 


Henry Prunieres, called it nearly 25 years ago. 


An. important premise: in this, 


discussion, granted that the budget: 
permits the hiring of the finest 
playing talent, is that any or- 
chestra is no stronger, and seldom 
weaker, than its conductor. The in- 
dividual capabilities of the men 
may be high, but as an instrument, 
as an organic whole, an orchestra 
is able to function only in the 
image of the conductor. If he is a 
strict disciplinarian and a fanatic 
upon the finest sonority and neat- 
ness of detail, if he is a musician 
of broad general culture, then the 
orchestra must rise with him. 


Difference Of Ear | 


The Boston Symphony’s budget 
is geared to procure the finest 
of talent, and has done so. We 
have a group of extremely able 
players, I think, and in nearly all 
the first desk men, executants of 
virtuoso calibre. It is prevailingl: 
2 young orchestra; much effort 
can be asked of it and will be 
forthcoming. It is, as all Ameri- 
can orchestras are bound to be, 
cosmopolitan, flexible, extremely 


sensitive. 


Serge Koussevitzky, who carried 
‘he Boston. Symphony te its. great 
peak after the ravages of World 
War I, the strike and Pierre Mon- 
teux’s incalculably valuable re- 
construction, lived and breathed 
for music. He was a tireless re- 
hearser—too much so in the case of 
. few scores known inside out by 
the men. He was a disciplinarian 
of the strictest sort. His ideal of 
orchestral tone was a sonority 
rich. deep and yet bright, based 
upon string tone that was thor- 
‘oughly blended and silken, but 
ilverv intense. His woodwinds were 
ion the bright rather than the 
Imellow side, and he liked brass, I 
think, just the other way. Under 
him, the Boston Symphony was a 
gorgeous instrument, but hard- 
‘driven and sometimes wearying- 
ily intense. | | 
"Mr. Munch has the combined tn- 
‘heritance of German and French 
‘blood. as an Alsatian, where Kous- 
‘sevitzky was a Slav. There 1s great 
difference in ear and entire mu- 


sical approach between the nation- | 


al backgrounds, Mr, Munch nat- 
uvally inclines to a French tone: 


strings light, clear and sweet, dry | 
rather than lush; woodwinds del. | 
iecate, bright and sweet (and firmly | 
in tune); brass decidedly bright, | 
never mellow and always sounding | 


as individual sections, not in ho- 
mogeneous blend. 


Another Instrument 
Naturally the Boston Symphony 


of 1954 is another instrument from 

that of 1949; it could not be other- 

wise, but to my mind it is still a | 
‘very great instrument. It is vig- | 
‘orous and healthy, never mechan- | 
‘ical (as I found the Philadelphia | 
‘Orchestra to be last Monday). 


Frankly I would prefer a technical | 
level of high competence to me-| 
chanical perfection where details | 
usurp importance. That is where | 
decadence sets in, and I wonder. 
whether the great Philadelphia Or-. 
‘chestra has not begun to show a 
few signs of it. 

Mr. Munch is no tyrant. as [have 
observed, but exercises discipline 
\with restraint and gentleness, but 
with firmness when necessary. J] 
ide think he has carried string and 
| brass tone too far in the directions 
inoted above, yet just this Fall, te 
‘my ear, the strings have shown 
‘better ensemble and more fluidity 


‘in sound. The brass emphatically | 
needs blending, especially the, 


‘trumpets, which in a tutti with) 


' 


'all the orchestra, do scream at! 


‘the top. f 


| Whether the Boston Symphony | 
itoday is the best orchestra in the 
iworld I do not know, nor is it! 
‘important. In fact I am convinced | 
‘that for musicians and, public to) 
regard any orchestra as such in-| 
definitely, means inevitable relax- | 
ation of standards and enervating! 
‘complacency, It is far better, T bee! 
lieve, to think in terms of effort 
toward improvement, and not 
opother about the compliments. 


Top Level 


With great orchestras you are 
dealing on the top level, in super- 
latives. What would be a lesser 
orchestra's best is their second or 
third best. Little things count 
‘heavily in such exalted circum- 
‘Stances, The Philadelphia Orches- 
‘tra is in the first rank, but it has 
its blemishes. Last week it 
‘sounded magnificent, but also 
tense and a little jaded. It gave 
ia slick but somehow lifeless ac- 
count of “Petrouchka,” anc one of 
‘T'chaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
‘that had some glaring distortions 
of detail and some places where 
the sound was thick and the bal- 
ance poor. Why do clarinets play 2 
G marked mezzo-forte at a cer- 
tain strength, and, two measures 
later, take the same note, again 
marked mezzo-forte, at a volume 
about one-third softer? A trifling 
detail? Not with a virtuoso or- 
chestra.~ Jeb € /a- IIS : 

[ have mentioned the Philadel]. 
phia only because it has been 
‘proclaimed in some quarters, the 
idea! orchestra today. Not that 
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ous of Philadelphia, or vice versa. 
But I do not think it serves either 
common sense’or art to set one 
against or above the other. 

Fach orchestra is of very high 
rank. Munch and Ormandy are 


Too Much Modern Music J 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

I should like to voice a criti- 
cism of the programs of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

_ Which, I am sure, is not merely 


personal, Henald ~ $2+(2- : 
This is the heavy weighting 


of these programs with modern 
compositions of varying degrees 
of atonality and cacophony, and 
with works of distinguished and 
less distinguished composers of 
the minor French impressionist - 
school. 

The inevitable result is that 
the great musica] Classics are 
Slighted. How often does the 
Boston Orchestra play a work of 
Liszt? How much Wagner do 
we hear in the course of a 
season? How many splendid 
Symphonies, overtures, Ssym- 
Phonic poems of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky and man'y ot*ers 
reccain unjiayed — sacrificed on Ax art exhibitiou would 
the altar of “first performances” scarcely present works by 
Which usually and, deservedly, Michelangelo. Raphael and Rem- 


regard for them. 





are also last performances? 


. conductors of high competence and 
Boston has any reason to be jeal- Barcertion Each has his virtues. 
each his faults, and they inevitabl. 
are refiected in the performance 
of the two orchestras. Let us re- 
tain a sense of proportion in our 


It is proverbially useless to 
argue about aesthetic taste. But 
if seems self-evident that there 
is a deep unabridgeable chasm 

«between violently atonal m@d- 


brandt side by side with paint- 
ings of the surrealist, cubist and 
futurist schools, Why should 
not the same negative prineiple 


be observed in concert pro- 
grams? fey 


| Itage of the past. ti 


“ern works and the musical her- | Would it not give better artigs 


The Symphonic Attic 


? STRANGE AND WONDROUS 
wm NOISE-MAKERS play a vital though 
} secluded role in the well-proportioned 


3 La instrumentation of the Boston Sym- 











ZT Ge m= phony Orchestra. They lounge in the 

: <é attic at Symphony Hall, and emerge 

= only when the arrangement for an elab- 

@= Orate instrumental] composition de- 
# mands they appear publicly, 

(se a ~-+ ~<+ Glébe 42:49-s¢ 
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ment to audiences if certain 
concerts were reserved exclus- 
lvelty for experimental modern 
works, and these were omitted 
from other programs? Then we 
would be spared such unfortu- 
nate juxtapositions as Bach and 
Roy Harris, Hindemith and 
Moussorgsky, ‘The attendance 
at the modernist concerts would 
be an interesting indication of 
how many people genuinely en- 
joy this type of composition. 
The generally strained and 


puzzled expressions that could 


be observed during the recent 
playing of Stravinsky’s “Orphe- 
us” (or was it “Morpheus?”’) 
Suite and the sparse applause 
at the end might inspire some 
skepticism on this point. 

And the audiences at the con- 
certs devoted to music (as that 
term was understood before 
atonality and other modern ex. 
perimenia came %pto fasion) 
would most prewably Geérive 
vastly increased pleasure from 
hearing the magnificent tech- 
nical skill of the Boston orches. 
tra devoted io musical crea- 
tions worthy of that skill. 
WILLIAM H, CHAMBERLAIN, 

Cambridge. 


(Mr. Chamberlin ts author. 
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TRERE TS" a row of vicious." ing ‘in Africa 
Jooking dragon heads lacquered came. Lob 


red and gold. Bonged on the more trouble a little later. 
noggin, they understandably reg- © « 
sster noisy complaints which re- te DETECTED recalcitrant 
Pap fon ieee IE penn tonal quality in a wooden block 
actly 14 inches long, There is 294 approached Rogers during 
9 4 hich tinkles in B. i®termission. Rogers produced 
rOKen Blass whic enough wood blocks to build a 
flat. ny cae July 4 bonfire. ones tapped each, 
, listened’ expertly. Presently the 
be sg ng cna ag great conductor belted one which 
Al pe AE. “Pistol Pecnin’ ‘Mfoine suited him and cried out: “Thees 
Gershwin’s “An American in ™5 eet! Se 
Paris” is responsible for the auto- 


mobile horns, sounded by squeez- . “We have a number of Latin | 
ing a.rubber bulb, from French American adjuncts. mused Lan- | 
taxicabs. There is a bass drum ing Humphrey, publicist for the 
that is beaten with birch rods, orchestra and himself a rather | 
sl Al / Symphonie chap, “One is some- | 

VILLA LOBOS, the Brazilian thing that looks like a petrified | 
conductor, gave Leslie J, Rogers, sweet potato. It has scratches on 
orchestra librarian, a bad time it, and it is rubbed with a wire | 


when he was here. His music brush that resembles. a fly- 
called for a 0 agape assort- Swatter.” Tae aus 
ment of percussion devices, in- 
cluding *Y “reco-reco.” Rogers THERE ARE two bona fide 
loped far and wide for evidence church bells which sound “G 
leading to the capture of “reco- and “C,” respectively, when 
reco.” clouted with a lead hammer. 
eit tents tas They were especially cast in 
LOBOS precipitated widespread France for the Boston Symphony. 
Joy when he arrived with a whole For the melodramatic, there is 
box of astounding percussion con- the wind machine, capable of 
traptions, among them the one simulating a gust of gale velocity. 
Rogers couldn’t find, possibly be- In melodrama, frightful things 
cause he never thought of look- occur on dark and stormy nights. 


20 Minutes of Haydn 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

I have read with interest the 
letters of Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Mayo concerning the Bos- 
‘ton Symphony and modern mu- 
sic. I heartily agree with them. 
I have had tickets to the Tues- 
day concerts for ten years, but 
45 miles is a jong way to drive 
to hear 20 minutes of Haydn and 
an hour of Shostakovitch! 


(MRS.) ELEANOR K. COOK 
Lunenburg, Neon ALM + dee 3225S 
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New England 
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Po THt Crk1STIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


Symphonie 
Programs 


Bach, or Hindemith in order to 


' 


I do not believe there would | enjoy Stravinsky. There is usu- 


ot aifering stylé ‘and standard 
to enjoy the composers of his 
preterence without being jarred 
and jolted by works of a radi- 
Cally different type. 

I should also like to enter 
respectful but firm » Mhareng i 


! 


the verifiable fact that almost | 
all the “first performances” on | 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra) 


programs over the last ten or. 
twenty years have also been last | 
performances indicates a certain 





ah | be any such difficulty as Mr. |ally only. one outstanding sym- 
ie Darling suggests in constructing phony orchestra in a community; 
t separate programs for cacopho- | and lt 1S necessary to accept its 
wat | nous and noncacophonous music, | Program or fall back on records 
Wis It would not take highly trained | and radio programs. Pe Ae 
Aten | musicianship, but only a simple| I don’t think Mr. Darling’s ref- 
A | exercise of the auditory faculty, erence to censorship and Areo- 
| to recognize the profound differ- | Pagitica meets the problem. No 
it ence between compositions of | Orchestra can play more than a 
Nh Beethoven and Brahms, Wagner | SMall fraction of compositions in 
iy and Tchaikovsky on one side, ©X!stence, whether of the clas- 
; and those of Hindemith, Honeg- | Sical or modernist schools. There 
) ger, the later Bartok, and Stra- | ™ust be selection and this im- 
| vinsky on the other. phes preference and rejection. 


: y _ I am not suggesting that the 
seated a mene | ike to sug- director of an orchestra could or 
this discussion is that symphonic ‘should evade this responsibility, 
shia be Ms very nature. im-. although an occasional “request 
poses on the listener a form of P’08tam” might afford a useful 
dictatorship which does not exist | Ue 28, to what the audience 
tn: other arts. i genuinely enjoys. And audience 


| ; satisfaction should be one ele- 
‘It would sound fantastic,- for | ment influencing the make-up of 
sastance, if it were proposed that programs, (” § 747 j-- SH 
iH 6ne could not see paintings of. What I am’ pleading for is an 
| Michelangelo and other classical una of the practice of jumblin 
1 j naasters unless he simultaneously . ° 


together on the same program 
iy A Sp the works of Salvadore | works of utterly different musi- 
Ma ta | Pali and other futurists, cubists, | ea) conception and style. By all 


itn Raping pa ong a if /means have as many concerts of 
diets | : ict that one ve : a agg 
| ) i “a9 _atonal cacophonous musie as the 
\ ©ould not read Tolstoy’s “War ; 


ana director’s taste feels may be 
Ih) He @nd Peace” unless he simultane- , 


called for. But do not make al- 
©usly plowed through Norman | most every program a partial 
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pres “The Naked and the compulsory indoctrination, for a 


| 
i ia captive audience, in atonalism 

Wy _. Yet this is what happens when and similar experiments, 

i ae “whe-eoncert-goer must swallow) William Henry Chamberlin 
fa] | Roy. Harris in order to hear | Cambridge, Mass. 
i 

Pi} / 

| ! 

) 
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Be) | Yom . 
1H | Experimental Musie? 
th : eter 

; To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: programs devoted exclusively to 

| Mr, Edward Darling, in his let-‘‘musica] compositions of this 

| ter in the Monitor, overlooks (Category. If seems to. me that 

| the positive proposal which J UMGer such an = arrangement 


everyone’s rights and li les 
| made in the letter which aroused | E iberties 


! in ti] ‘would be respected. 

ae | his criticism, What I suggested experiinental” piesa be 
1 | Was not that modern music of heard, the right of their admir- 
| joy the full benefit of 

works, and the right of the 

concertgoer who prefers music 


| the cacophonous atonal type ers to en 
should be banned, but that it ‘their 
should be restricted to special 














Mr. Darling’s suggestion 


because Beethoven and other 


Sreat composers o 
Opposition an 
ernist composers 
creating works of 


that during value and appeal. 


able with Beethoven's. I think 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

I have been wondering ever 
Since reading Mr. Chamberlin’s 
letter on the subject of Boston 


Symphony programs whether it 
might not be a fair procedure 
for those of us who feel equally 
critical to expiess that opinion 
in support of his stand. 

As it happens, I am able to 
meet with greater equanimity 
than he some of the modern 
music, though I think it in du- 
bious taste to thrust quite so 
much of it at an audience not 
expected to be professional 
musicians. 

However, I feel intensely bit- 
ter about the amount of choral 
music that we have been forced 
to listen to, and each year has 
been worse than the last. 
Already this early in the cur- 
rent year, we are about to have 
the fifth or sixth such produc- 
tion as a major portion of a 
regular program. 

Whereas I am certain there 
are some who enjoy it, I am 
equally certain from the com- 
ments I hear that I am far from 
being one of a tiny minority in 
feeling that the purchase of a 
ticket to a series of Symphony 


TOO MANY CHORUSES © 
MAR BSO PROGRAMS 


Concerts of the caliber of our 
Boston group entitles one to ex- 
pect to hear not a mass of semi- 
professional voices with the in- 
evitable disparities of emotional 
content such singing is bound to 
have, but to listen to the voice 
of the orchestra at its best and 
at least preponderantly in the 
kind of music which it is a 
thrill for the audience to hear, 
I am not an experienced musi- 
cian, but I dare believe that my 
position is not untenable when 
I listen with enjoyment to the 
programs the New York Phil- 
harmonic has been giving its 
patrons since we have been suf- 
fering with what we have had 
the past few Years. Hag » /-13-S¥ 
One purely mundane aspect 
may support my point of view. 
I find it no longer possible 
even to sell my ticket for these 
programs when I feel I can no 
longer afford to give so many 
away. Does that perhaps indi- 
cate that the general public 
supports my point of view? And 
who but the general public is 
there, now that there is no 
longer a Mr. Higginson to sup- 
port our marvelous orchestra? 
(Mrs.) HELEN D. HOLMES. 
Chestnut Hill. 
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f the past met Cambridge, Mass. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Symphony Programs Balanced . 


com ap en eel Me ay ae ei te AG AOE LONE ON ee ees 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

I am interested in the protests 
against modern gmusic on the 
programs of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I do not re- 


member such expressions during 
the years, not so long ago, when 
we were given whole programs, 
several times a month, of con- 
temporary and largely unheard- 
of composers. There was not one 
familiar number on many pro- 
grams which could give us a 
moment to relax in order to 
bring refreshed intelligence to 
the next new composition. Mr. 
Munch always gives a balance 
of old and modern: there is no 
danger of indigestion from over- 
partaking of either category. 

Nearly all composers were 
‘‘modern” to the ears of their 
contemporaries, and, therefore, 
heartily disliked. Had they not 
been performed and heard, in 
spite of this, where would we 
turn today for our good old 
favorites? Music must be piayed 
and heard in order to survive. 
It is the moral obligation of 
such an orchestra as the Bos- 
ton Symphony to give a hearing 
to the contemporary composer 
and to inform its audience that 
new music is being written 
which our grandchildren can 
turn to with relief from their 
modern music. 

About the complaint against 
choral music, it was Beethoven 
who believed that perfect musi- 
cal expression could be attained 
only by the consummation ‘of 
instruments and human voices, 
that only thus could full tonal 
range be. achieved. 

Some of history’s greatest 

‘music combines these forcés and 
we are granted now the oppor- 


——a == on 


tunity of hearing a part of it for 
the first time. What does it 
matter if some listeners do not 
enjoy it? At least they have 
learned that it exists, and that 
is important, 

Aside, however, from whether 
one enjoys choral music or not, 
there is another important con- 
sideration. Young people are 
being given the opportunity to 
perform in public with a fine 
organization of musicians under 
an excellent conductor. One 
problem in America for students 
of music has been the lack of op- 
portunity to perform before an 
audience of strangers. Mr. 
Munch is helping to-remedy the 
situation. 

A fine orchestra is the pur- 
veyor of education as well as 
pleasure. Not all agree as to 
what gives pleasure. It would 
be impossible to give programs 
throughout the whole season 


which every individual would 


enjoy unreservedly, We must 

remember that a composition js 

not good merely because we like 

it. DOROTHY G. MOYER 
‘Boston. 


Woof of a Chorus 
To the Editor of The Herald’ 
Another subscriber would like 
to join in protest against so 
many choral works in the Sym- 
phony concerts. A subscriber 
hardly knows whether he has 
subseribed to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra or a Boston 
Symphonic Oratorio, such are 
the genius and programs of the 
music director for weaving a 
warp of the orchestra with -the 
woof of a chorus. 


TALLMAN RUSSELL. 
Wellesley. 


SE nS 


More Soul-Satistying 


To the Editor of The Herald: 


Yes, I too agree with Mr. 


Chamberlain and now with Mr. 
Holmes regarding the programs 
of our superb Symphony orches- 
tra. Sad to say, the New York 
Philharmonic to me — and to 
very many of my friends—is far 
more soul-satisfying, 


L. E. REGGIO 
Brookline. 


Bravo, Mr. M. 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

In answer to Mrs. Holmes’ 
letter, I send the following: 
Dear Mrs. Holmes: 


It seems to me you overlook - 


the fact 
that listening to music is a 
very active act. 


First Half 


Of Season 
Impressive 


By TUCKER KEISER 


If the second half of the cur- 
rent Boston Symphony series 
maintains the high standards of 
the first half, this 74th season 


of our orchestra bids well to be- 


come Charles Munch’s best so 
far in the Hub. With one or two 


notable exceptions, the _ pro- 
grams have had variety and sub- 


stance, the performances bear 


evidence of having had adequate 


rehearsal, and the conductor’s 


podium mannerisms have been - 
less distracting. 


In addition to the necessary 


number of symphonic staples, 
we have had the premieres of 
Samuel Barber’s “Prayers of 





Demanding of the listener both 
open mind and ears, 
And of the program-maker, the 
experience of years, | 
If you insist no choral works 
_ Should be performed. alas! 
Geodbye, the glorious Re. - 
quiems, Farewell, Beetho- 
ven's Mass! | 

While Mr. Chamberlain from 
every program would exclude 

All music written in our time. 
~—-Dear, dear, how very rude 

lo Honegger, Stravinsky, ) 
Piston, Copland and _ the 
rest— 

And to our great Conductor, 
Striving ever for the best! 
lor me and many, many more, 

each concert is a gem, 
»©0: Bravo Boston Symphony! 
And Bravo Mr. M.! 
WINIFRED H. JOHNSTONE 
Boston, 


Kierkegaard,” and Martinu’s 
“Symphonic Fantasies.” First 
American performances have in- 
cluded Honegger’s “Christmas 


Cantata” and Peragallo’s' Violin 
‘Concerto. Roy Harris’ Seventh 


Symphony, Menotti’s Violin 
Concerto and Hindemith’s Sin- 
fonietta in E have received first 
local hearings. 

The Martinu and the Harris 
proved to be more than novel- 


ties. “Symphonic Fantasies” 


deserves a place in the “to be 
repeated” column for its suc- 
cessful welding of diverse mate- 
rials and effects into a strange- 
ly cohesive unit. The Harris 
Symphony merits a second per- 
formance not only for its mas- 
terly formal construction but 
also for its dynamic schemes. 
Each draws an immediate re- 
sponse from the hearer, yet 
neither reveals its depths on 


the first hearing. 


Mr. Munch’s revival of the 


pleasant practice of having a 
vocal soloist for a portion of a 
symphonic concert, a program 
tradition considered a bit old- 


—_— 
lal ‘ 


\ 
— ~ 


fashioned by present-day con- 
ductors, brought us the charm- 
ing Viennese soprano, Irmgard 
Seefried, to add spice to the 
series With her beautiful Mozart 
arias and stirring Strauss songs. 

Richard Burgin’s one concert 
was a neatly balanced afternoon 
of Bach, Harris, Hindemith and 
Moussorgsky. Guido Cantelli’s 
two appearances proved that the 
Boston Symphony is still capa- 
ble of the most luxurious tone in 
the orchestral world when it is 
conducted by a maestro whose 
concern with these matters is 
paramount. | 


Now Corrected | 
The improvement in the pro- 
grams, the elimination of so 
much second-rate music and the 
inclusion of challenging new 
compositions has worked its 
therapy in the quality of the 
playing. Slips in musicianship 
—the result of boredom, princi-} 
pally—which made the Friday 
afternoon audience (some of 
whom remember Dr. Muck’s 
celebrated tenure) often ques-' 
tion their hearing, have been less _ 

frequent this year. 

The poor tuning between the 
woodwinds and the strings in 
the first concerts of this series 
has now been corrected, though 
the first trumpet remains at 
times quite painful and the tim- 
panist on occasion gets carried 
away by his and the conductor’s 
enthusiasm for fortissimos. 


Mr. Munch, preoccupied with 
developing virtuoso choirs rath- 
‘er than blended ensemble, has 
obviously taken more time in 
rehearsal than formerly, achiev- 
ing in consequence a better bal- 
ance between the various sec- 
tions. A contest between 
doughty choir champions in the 
orchestral arena can do violence 
to a composer’s score. BN 250 

Fortunately, Mr. un¢h’s po- 
dium manner this. season has 
been quieter, imposing less of 
an obstacle between listener and 
composer. When the conductor 
has a score in front of him he 
is not so tempted to a visual in- 
terpretation of the music, and 
he has conducted much from 
scores this winter, 

On the other hand, works 
from the standard repertory 
continue to elicit from him hy- 
perbolical distortions, podium 
high-jinks and musical hysteria 
for which the necessity is not 
clear. 

Dynamic amplification need 
not produce such a thunderclap 
as to make the day of judgment 
anticlimatic; tempestuous 
tempi are more effective when 
they seem to stem from strong 
feeling rather than neurasthe. 
nia; and passionate intensity is 
perhaps better indicated by sus- 
tained warmth than by spas- 
modic tropical heat waves. Such 
excesses were true with the 
Beethoven, Schumann and Dvo- 
rak, 


‘Munch V oted ‘Man of the Y ear in Music 


Charles Munch, conductor of the Listening, a bronze plaque in-| 


‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, re- 
celved at Symphony Hall yesterday 


scribed: “He directs and inspires: 
a great orchestra to produce music, | 
iold and néw, with rare ardor and) 


the second annual “Man of the peauty.” | 


Year in Music” award of Good 


| The conductor responded: “I am 


| 


| 
| 


; 


Sym phony Appeal 

The pattern of financing the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
undergoing a change, Respond- 
ing to an appeal by Henry B. 


Cabot, president of the orches- 
tra’s board of trustees, 128 


business firms in Boston and 


New England have made con- 
tributions during the past year. 

Mr. Cabot pointed out earlier 
this week that support from 
business interests has been de- 


is $275,000. Last year through 
various sources of revenue — 
contributions from the Friends 
of the Boston Symphony, radio 
and recordings royalties, and 
donations from business—about 
$139,000 was realized. Between 


$30,000 and $40,000 of this 


| 


amount resulted from the Es- | 


Planade and Tanglewood drives. 

The broadcasts by the Boston 
Symphony are now available to 
600,000 homes in the New Eng- 
land area. No attempt has yet 
been made to make a direct ap- 
peal for funds from these listen- 


come from business sources, and : : 
that 82 business firms are included|Mendation of Munch the number 


veloping slowly but steadily. ers; but the orchestra’s annual 
Although many orchestras in deficit might be eliminated if 


the West are maintained almost | 


most of those in the radio audi- | 


entirely by large corparations, | ence who enjoy the Boston | 


New Englanders are not used to 


thinking in these wien sy; volunteer a dollar or more. 
The orchestra’s annua fe cit | : . 


A; TT a & os - 


Symphony Friends Told Year’s Gifts 
Contributions to the omen ithe season of 1954-55 total $136,- 


Symphony Orchestra thus far in|213.66. Meanwhile bequests to the 
‘endowment fund have been re- 


SL —— 
|by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, chairman,| Bernstein and Arthur Fiedler, con- 
;at the 2lst annual meeting of the/ductor of the Boston Pops, all 
Friends of the Boston Symphony|have been invited to appear as 


rae mf 
‘Orchestra in Symphony Hall, yes-| guest conductors, The choice was 


iterday afternoon, << € 3-30 made in good part, continued 


The total number of Friends 
nike vs S NOW! Cabot, ir view ast associz 
IS 4303, an increase of 65 since a View of the past associa- 


year ago. Dr. Perkins added that|102 .these musicians have had 
$8322.29 -of the contributions has) with the. orchestra. 
Cabot stated that upon recom. 


in the total number of Friends,|Of cellists, next season, will be in- 


Thirty-three states, and Germany, |creased from 10 to 12, It is planned 


Korea and Hawaii are represented|tO improve the lighting of the 
in the membership of Friends. Symphony Hall stage. | 

The meeting was opened by} “Today Charles Munch js the 
Henry B. Cabot, president of thejleading conductor in the United 


‘Boston Symphony trustees, who/|States if not the world,” said 


save an outline of the problems|Cabot. “His modesty is one of 


and the condition of the organiza-|the qualities of which his great- 
ition, paying high tribute to the| 
‘Musicians and conductor Charles|| 

‘Munch. He said that among the |/to have among us such a fine artist 


hess 1s made. He is a truly great 


Preparations for celebration of|/and such a fine man’ 

the orchestra’s 75th season, be-|! Following the meeting, Munch 
ginning next Autumn, Ernest An-|/conducted the orchestra in the 
Sermet, Pierre Monteux, Leonard||D minor Symphony of Schumann. 


A 


Symphony’s concerts were to | 
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goresate $388,3 17 
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‘ceived. in a total of $252,104. ee 
‘This information was given® 


ig 
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Listening magazine. The choice of 
Mr. Munch was determined by 


popular ballot of listeners to clas- 


f the year’ and grateful to Good 
aye “ tes |? 
Sical music, More than 10,000 votes tiatening for the Hie sleaue tik 


will always remind me of this 


\very grateful to Boston’s music | Sree | | Tea was served in the upper foyer. 
lovers for naming me their ‘man t e570 be 3: 36-437 


were cast. 
Mr. Munch received from Je- ‘ 
rome Rosenfeld, publisher of Good|POPr.”  2-/7 ~Se™ 
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Munch Given 
Harvard Glee 
Club Medal 


| The Harvard Glee Club Medal 
for “outstanding contributions 
in the field of choral music” 
was awarded to Charles Munch, 
conductor of the Boston Symi- 
phony, last night at a ceremony 
in Symphony Hall. 

| The medai was presented by 
‘Prof. G. Wallace Woodworth, 
glee club director, at the end 
of a joint performance of Bach's 
'B-Minor Mass by the orchestra, 
glee club and Radcliffe Choral 
‘Society. 


| Attending the presentation 


lwere Dr, Nathan Pusey, Har- 
‘vard president, members of the 
lorchestra and choral groups, and 


trustees. fe Pru & en st 


SECOND TIME GIVEN 

It was the second time the 
‘medal has been conferred since 
‘its institution in 1951. The first 
‘recipient was Dr. Archibald T. 
‘Davison who first developed the | 


. 


iglee club to high artistic stand- 
‘ing. | | 

| The medal, bearing a figure 
of Apollo and other classical 
svmbols of the musical art, was 
designed by Joseph A, Coletti, 
sculptor and Glee Club alum:| 
nus. | 
Speaking briefly, Munch com-| 
ie eer the Harvard Glee Club 
members for their intelligence 
land enthusiam. | 
' On Tuesday, the group will 
‘complete the fourth in a series 
lof presentations of Bach's B-. 
‘Minor Mass with the Symphony. | 


Boston Symphony 74th Season 
Notable for Zest and Vartety 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


The 74th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
' which conductor Charles Munch brought to a close a 
week ago last night was, I believe, notable for zest and 
variety. It was a lively, interesting season and one in 
which, most often, conductor and orchestra were at their 


most exceptional best. 


The comparatively few times 


when such was not the case only served to accentuate 


the rule. @ /od€. 


£7 I-55 


Mr. Munch is a modest, sincere j1s a conductor of great mastery, 


both in the technical matters of 


man and these qual ities carry ‘handling the orchestra and in| 


over into his music. He is also a 


! 


‘terms of expressive eloquence. 


man to whom dullness probably; Week after week in his sixth year; 


is abnorrent. 


=P ee . | 
I suspect that his;among Us, he brought us memot 


brain and imagination frequently able accounts of great and lesser 


are kindled by the work in hand, music. Very 


seldom, according to 


and sometimes the flames leap too My books, was anything lacka- 
high in terms of speed and volume. ‘daisical or short on verve. 


phony, 
ane Beethoven Pitth Symp the his ear is typically French. He 


the actual closing work of 


season, was an example, at least - 


on Friday afternoon. 
| Mastery 


It may be observed again that 


kes a light, clear, sweet string 
ne and from woodwinds} he likes 
a bright timbre from the brass, 
and he is fond of robust percus- 


_ Otherwise, however, Mr. Munch sion. I think he goes too far in 











bringing up the tympani, especial-, 
ly since he has placed the drumsin 
€& very resonant corner position. 
Why not, next season, try return- 
ing them to their classical place, 
at the rear of the orchestra in 
dead middle of the stage? | 

What, of all that Mr. Munch 
gave us in the seven months past, 
| was most outstanding? To start, 
the complete score of the Ravel 
ballet, “Daphnis and Chloe,” with 
the New England Conservatory, 
‘Chorus and Alumni Chorus; sec- 
‘ond, Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust”; next, the Wagner music 
when Margaret Harshaw was solo-;| 
ist (and here Mr, Munch proved 
his exalted ability in the finale 
of “Goetterdaemmerung”), The 
abbreviated performance of the 
Bach B minor Mass, when the 
Harvard and Radcliffe choruses 
sang so well, was another high- 
light: so were the repetition of 
Toch’s Second Symphony, the re- 
vival of Debussy’s “I.a Demoiselle 
Flue,” Roussel’s F major Suite 





and the Boston premiere of Men- 


oiti’s candy-sweet Violin Concerto, 
with the incomparable Tossy' 
Spivakovsky as soloist. | 

The new music? I much liked 
Leonard  Bernstein’s Serenade, 


surely the best he has written. 
This estimate is an evaluation. 


purely as music; whatever is its! 
connection with Plato's “Sym- 


posium” is a secondary matter. 
‘Bohuslav Martinu's brisk, clever 


and refreshing Fantaisies Sym-' 
phoniques was most engaging. The 
12-tone Violin Concerto by Mario, 
Peragallo was, to me, a solidly- 
wrought and interesting piece, 
though not immediately popular 
with the public. Samuel Barber's 
“Prayers of Kierkegaard” was a 
sensitive and deeply-felt score,! 
and one written with high com-'| 


———— 


petence. I also was much im- 
pressed by the Hindemith Sin- 
fonietta in EF, which Mr. Burgin 
introduced. All of these deserve 
to be heard again. Carlos Chavez’ 
mechanistic, coldlv experimental 
Fifth Symphony you may have—-- 
if, indeed, vou want it! 
Guest Conductors 

We enjoved.a sititable number 
‘of guest conductors, In- Pierre 
{Monteux, whose &th_ birthday 
\“party” in the form of a special 
pension fund concert was an event 
of the season, we had an old 
friend, an elder statesman of thor- 
ough mastery and richly mellowed 
‘temperament. 

Igor Markevitch, hitherto une 
‘known as conductor in this eoun- 
try, proved a rare talent. ~He 
has brilliant technical command, 
sensitive feeling for stvle and a 
nature which responds to emoe 
tional music and vet is not overe 
'whelmed by it. His performanee 
of “La Sacre du Printemps” was 
really stupendous. 
_ IL continue to admire Guido Cane 
'telli, although I hope, as he grows 
older, he will cast off some of that 
| high tension which comes between 
‘him and full revealment of some 
‘music, His basic talent is enor- 
mous. Certainly his reading of 
the Verdi Requiem and the Re-« 
ispighi Roman sketches, the “Pines” 
and “Fountains,” were vivid sue 
cesses, 
|. Mr. Burgin, ever increasing hig 
flexibility and expressive powers, 
presented us with some of the 
most interesting works of the sea-~ 
son. He is exceedingly valuable 
as associate conductor. Next year 
I hope he will manage to play 
some Mahler and Sibelius, tw 
composers we need not expéct. 
from Mr, Munch betause their mits 
‘Sic is alien to his artistie nature, 

The list of soloists was unusually 
igood. Claudio Arrau gave a truly 
splendid performance of Beetho- 
vens C minor Piano Cancerto: 
‘Vera Franceschi and Gary Graff- 
iman turned out to he most exrel- 
ently equipped and promising 
young pianists; the abilities of pia- 
‘nist Leon Fleisher we already 
knew. To hear soprano Irmgard 
Seefried with this orchestra was a 
rewarding experience, So was the 
appearance of Joseph Fuchs tn+the 
Peragallo Concerto, and of Isaae 
Stern in Bernstein's music. Toast, 
the B minor Mass quartet of soloe 
ists: Adele Addison, Florence Kope 
leff, John McCollum and Donald 
Gramm were as fine a group as 
one could have asked. 
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Symphony Orchestra 


Playing Better Now, 
But Sounds French 


“Fest SUE er | 
By TUCKER KEISE 


Two factors guide the evalua- 
tion of the Boston Symphony 
season just concluded, the play- 
ing of the orchestra itself and 
the music programmed. Hap- 
pily, both show a decided im- 
provement over the previous 
year. Since the Boston Symphony 
is the very centre of the com- 
munity’s musical life, we must 
guard its standards jealously. 

While the playing has been 
noticeably better this year in the 
techniques of performance, the 
orchestra is now a reflection of 
the conductor’s tonal tempera- 
ment, The hundred musicians, 
at his bidding, can deftly per- 
form in that light, overly-bright 
texture with its characteristic 
nasal sound so beloved by the 
French, without consciously 
striving for it. There is no 
orchestra today which can per- 
form with such glittering, dia- 
mond brilliance as the Boston 
Symphony. This has now been 
substituted for the full, rounded 
sonority, so internationally ad- 
mired under the Koussevitzky 
regime, 

The orchestra will undoubt- 
edly continue to sound more and 
more French as long as Mr, 
Munch is its artistic mentor, 


though the acquired style is alien 
to most of the musicians in the 
band, Whenever Richard Burgin, 
Monteux, or Cantelli is leading, 
the players are given a loose 
tonal rein, and we once again 
hear gorgeous sound, familiar 
and stirring, 

An example of this lightening 
up of the texture is Mr. Munch’s 
decision not to replace two 
double basses, that instrumental 
line that gives great solidarity 
to the tonal body. Instead ‘he is 
adding two lighter voiced cellos. 


Less Exuberance 


In spite of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony on the last program, 
the moments of loss of control 
have been rarer this year; the 
conductor has been swept away 
by the emotional impact of the 
score less, reacting rather than 
conducting. The weekly coast- 
to-coast broadcasts have un- 
doubtedly put a brake on his 
exuberance. Broadcasting com- 
panies have a way of expecting 
a work clocked at 36 minutes to 
end at 36 minutes on the nose. 
Anything over or under poses no 
end of problems. 

As might be expected, Bee- 
thoven leads the composer’s list 
with 7 different works from a 
total of 87; Bach and Mozart are 
runners-up with 6 each, and 


Tchaikovsky and Wagner have 
9 apiece. Of the 47 com- 
posers represented, only 8 were 
American. Though Boston was 
once the centre for premieres, 
there were only two last season, 
Barber’s “Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard’” and Martinu’s ‘“Fantai- 
sies Symphoniques.” However, 
15 works' by standard composers 
received first performances at 
these concerts. 

The controversy over the 
amount of contemporary music 
in Symphony Hall, which began 
in the newspapers but soon 
spilled over into radio forums, 


was curiously pointless, The 
amount of contemporary music 
has been relatively small. 

The most exciting afternoon 
was Igor Markevitch’s debut in 
March in which he did a breath- 
taking performance of Stravin- 
sky’s “The Rite of Spring.” In- 
deed he was the most impressive 
conductor to make his debut 
here in the past 10 years, Can- 
telli included. 

The soloist who created the 
deepest impression on the audi- 
ence was Victoria de los An- 
geles, singing Berlioz’ “Summer 
Nights,” sensitively accompanied 
by Mr. Munch, 

Mr. Munch’s finest hour was 
his repeat performance of Ber- 
lioz’ “The Damnation of Faust.” 
The conductor, less obviously 
jittery than before, added a 
breadth and relaxed expansive- 
ness to the score, making it a 
truly memorable event. 

However, there is one bit of 
advice concerning next year’s 
programs; let’s have less choral] 
works. At the beginning of the 
past season it was predicted 
here that the subscribers would 
not fill the hall at those pro- 
grams. This is precisely what 
happened. 

Roughly a third of the con- 
certs contained a major choral 
work, Despite the fact that Mr. 
Munch is best in this kind of 


music, the number of empty 
Seats (all sold, it is true) was 
appallingly large. If the sub- 
scribers, who will take most 
anything without raising a fuss, 
have such little interest in chor- 
al works, why force it on them? 


6 Symphony Men Retire; 
6 New Players Engaged 


Their colleagues in the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra honored six 
retiring members at a luncheon at 
Tanglewood Thursday, and gold 
watches were presented to the in- 
strumentalists by Charles Munch 
music director of the orchestra. 
Gaston Dufresne, String bass, was 
chairman of the orchestra] com- 
mittee which initiated the cere. 
mony, 

Members of the orchestra whose 
retirement: lakes effect at the con- 
Clusion of the Berkshire Festiva] 
on Aug. 14 are Jacob Raichman, 
principal trombone: first violinists 
‘Carlos Pinfield and Paul Fedorov- 
sky; second violinist Ralph del 
Sordo; Louis Artieres. viola; and 
‘Walter G. MacDonald, French 


horn. Fy _ 
Inc nell Leg 6 hy 
| contirts iember’S are cellists 


Richard A. Kapuscinski of Cincin- 
‘natl, and Robert Ripley of Cleve- 
iland Heights; violinists Noah 
'Bielski of Queens Village, N, Y.: 
Alfred Schneider of St Louis, and 
Joseph Silverstein Of Detroit: and 


trombonist William M Bikes 
. . avi. TLUSON 
Pittsburgh. of 
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Charles Munch, 


Man of the Year in Music 


1954 MAN OF THE YEAR IN MUSIC 


ee ee 


Magazine Annual Award Plaque to the Man of the Year in Music. L. to r.: 
Todd Perry, Manager, Boston Symphony Orchestra; Jerome M. Rosenfeld, 
Publisher, Good Listening; Mr. Munch; Parker Wheatley, Gen. Mgr., WGBH. 


New England classical music listeners 
have chosen Charles Munch, Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as the 
Man of the Year in Music, the second 
annual award sponsored by Good [sten- 
ing. 

Known internationally for his vibrant 
leadership of the great Boston Symphony, 
Mr. Munch received an overwhelming 
majority of the votes cast in the three 
month survey conducted by the magazine. 


At Symphony Hall on February 16 Mr. 
Munch received the handsome bronze 
Award Plaque from Jerome M. Rosen- 
feld, publisher of the magazine. Said the 
gracious Mr. Munch: “I am very grateful 
to New England’s music lovers for nam- 
ing me their ‘man of the year’ and grate- 
ful to Good Listening for the fine plaque 
that will always remind me _ of this 
honor.” 


The bronze plaque has this inscription, 
a composite of thousands of comments: 


“He directs ‘and inspires a great orchestra 
to produce music, old and new, with rare 
arder and beauty.” 


Participating in the brief ceremony 
were Todd Perry, Manager of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Parker Wheat- 
ley, General Manager of station WGBH. 
The ceremony was recorded by WGBH 
and broadcast during its Boston Sym- 
phony programs that week-end. It was 
also re-broadcast by stations WBUR, 
WCOP, WERS, and WXHR. An inno- 
vation this year was television coverage 


of the proceedings by Station WBZ-TV. 


Classical music lovers, invited to name 
the’r choice cf the individual who has 
done most to enrich their listening plea- 
sure during the past year, proved singu- 
larly voluble and enthusiastic in their 


comments. 


66 


his exciting interpretations ot 
great music have enriched the musical 





Charles Munch. 


Man of the Year in Music 


1954 MAN OF THE YEAR IN MUSIC 


Mr. Charles Munch is pictured above receiving the 1954 Good Listening 
Magazine Annual Award Plaque to the Man of the Year in Music. L. to r.: 
Todd Perry, Manager, Boston Symphony Orchestra; Jerome M. Rosenfeld, 
Publisher, Good Listening; Mr. Munch; Parker Wheatley, Gen. Mgr., WGBH. 


New England classical music listeners 
have chosen Charles Munch, Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as the 
Man of the Year in Music, the second 
annual award sponsored by (;ood Juisten 


We, 


Known internationally for his vibrant 
leadership ot the ereat Boston Symphony, 
Mr. Munch received an overwhelming 
majority of the votes cast in the three 


month survey conducted by the magazine. 


At Symphony Hall on February 16 Mr. 
Munch received the handsome bronze 
\ward Plaque trom Jerome M. Rosen 
leld. publisher of the magazine. Said the 
sracious Mr. Munch: “I am very gratetul 
to New England’s music lovers for nam 
Ing me their ‘man cf the year’ and grate. 
ful to Good Listening for the fine plaque 
that will always remind me ot this 


honer.” 


The bronze plaque has this inscription, 


composite of thousands ct comments: 


“He directs and inspires a great orchestra 
to produce music. cld and new, with rar« 


arder and beauty.- 


Participating in’ the brief ceremony 
were Todd Perry, Manager of the Boston 
Sympheny Orchestra, and Parker Wheat 
ley, General Manager of station WGBH. 
‘The ceremony was recorded by WGBH 
and lsroadcast during its Boston Sym- 
phony programs that week-end, It was 
also. re broadcast by stations WBUR., 
WCOP. WERS, and WXHR. An inno- 
vation this year Was television COVCTAYC 
of the proceedings by Station WBZ-TY. 


Classical music lovers, invited to name 
the'r choice ct the individual who has 
dene most to enrich their listening plea 
sure during the past year, proved singu- 
larly voluble and = enthusiastic in their 


comments. 


his exciunyg Interpretations Ol 


creat music have enriched the musical 
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life of the country,” “. . . he selects a well 


varied and interesting program .. .« ; 
“... for his untiring efforts to make the 


music of Berlioz more familiar and to find 


’9 


its proper place in the repertoire... , 
“... he has achieved a happy balance be- 
tween the classics and the moderns... , 
... he gives the listener maximum en- 


9 
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joyment . . .” — these are a few of the 


comments received about Charles Munch. 


Ameng others who received a substan- 
tial vote were: the Boston Pops’ Arthur 
Fiedler, composer-conductor Leonard 
sernstein, the New England Opera Thea- 
tre’s Boris Goldovsky and Archibald T. 
Davison, Erwin Bodky, Alfred Nash Pat- 
terson, Walter Piston, Allan Sapp and 
Jules Wolfers. 


The number of ballots cast this year 
tripled the figures of 1953, the first of 
Good Listening’s annual surveys, and 
pointedly indicated the vast number of 
classical music lovers in the New England 
area and their eagerness to accept an op- 
portunity to voice their opinions. 


(For interesting details of Mr. Munch's 
background we suggest you read the bio- 
graphical sketch by Boston Globe critic 
Cyrus Durgin on page 5). 
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A close-up of last year’s bronze plaque, 
awarded to G. Wallace Woodworth. 


Charles Munch 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Music and Drama Editor, 
The Boston Globe 


Charles Munch, New England’s Man 
of the Year in Music, is a man of several 
facets, which have the flashing light of 
the facets of a well-cut jewel. Most of 
all he is the internationally-famed con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. He is also reputed to be expert in 
judging modern art, and to have a not- 
able collection of paintings in his Paris 
home. He is a golfer, who doesn’t like 
to talk about his score but will admit, un- 
der direct question, that he plays in the 
8os. He is also diverted by billiards on 
occasion, and he enjoys sailing — with 
someone else to hold sheet and tiller. He 
is a tall, impressively slim-figured man 
who will be 64 next Sept. 26. His nobly- 
sculptured face now is topped by hand- 
some, luxuriant and snowy-white hair. 
At quick glance he suggests familiar pic- 
tures of the French composer, Hector 
Berlioz, and when Mr. Munch is in the 
heat of conducting, you sometimes won- 
der if Berlioz himself appeared some- 
what the same on the stand. 

A quiet man, with capacity for friend- 
iness, Munch is also shy. He ducks par- 
‘ies and social gatherings, but in the 

mpany of a few people whom he knows 

id likes he can be a strikingly vivacious 

1 humorous and absorbing conversa- 

nalist. 

One of the finest and kindest of col- 

rues” is the way conductor Pierre Mon- 

‘x referred to him in a private conver- 

on with me just a few weeks ago. 

* Charles Munch looks autocatic upon 

stage at Symphony Hall, that is be- 
ise he spares no time and effort, of his 

1 Or anyone's else, to cbtain the high 

idard of work which his mercurial 

stic nature demands. It is all for the 
ic, not for himself, for he is neither 
bitionist nor tyrant. Like the great 
1 of any art, he is dedicated to his art. 
isatian-born Mr. Munch, I like to 
%, enjoys the exceptional position of 
+ by ancestry and early background 

‘0 regard music from both the Ger- 

ind the French points of view. He 


is, however, musically more French than 
German, although as I have been able to 
observe, the music of Bach brings out a 
quite different side of his nature than 
does any other. 


His ear is French, and he has a truly 
profound affection for the light clarity 
and sweetness of French instrumental 
tone. So, perhaps, in music is his tem- 
perament French. It is his intellectual 
side that is somewhat German, I suspect. 
As conductor his concentration upon a 
singing tone and orchestral coordination 
indicates the violinist he once was. 
Rhythms flow gracefully. Details are 
subtle — except when, on occasion, his 
ardor gets the better of his control, and 
the music is abducted in a whirl of speed 
and high dynamics. 


He played the organ in church as a 
lad, and values its great resources of color 
and weight. But the greater part of his 
professional career, before he became con- 
ductor, was as violinist. He spent some 
years as concert master of the orchestra in 
Leipsig, and knew the solo repertory as 
well as the symphonic. 


Mr. Munch was 41 before he laid aside 
his violin and took up the baton. But the 
intellectual preparation, the practical 
grasp of conducting technic and the thou- 
sand-and-one little observations which the 
orchestral player can make to his profit 
when someone else is conducting and he 
is playing — all that must have been go- 
ing on for years before 1932. He contin 
ues to be a man whose capacity for learn- 
ing is insatiable. The whole tenor of his 
recent book, “Je suis Chef d’Orchestra”, 
(parts of which, in Leonard Burkat’s 
English translation, were serialized in the 
Bostcn Globe late last Fall), indicates 
that music is always a living adventure to 
him. 

Ameng the many duties of the conduc- 
tor of a first-rank symphony orchestra is 
that of maintaining a very broad taste in 
repertory. A conductor, like any listen- 


(Cowt. ) 
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CHARLES MUNCH (Cont.) 


The Boston Symphony Or-} m the: 
chestra will celebrate its 75th|Samuel B 
anniversary next season by|stein, Aa 
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er, knows what he likes, but by experi- 
ence he comes to know that some things 
he dislikes he must play because they are 
popular with the public. He cannot ride 
his own hobby horses too much of the 
time. 

In this respect, Mr. Munch may be cre- 
dited ‘with a more than reasonably wide 
range in his programs, and not matter 
that some people complain about them. 
There’s always somebody to kick. We 
have had, naturally, more French music 
than in the quarter-century of Koussevitz- 
ky’s regime. That I have found very 
welcome. Since the French never have 
taken to Mahler, Bruckner or Sibelius, 
we get precious little from those three 
composers, and tor that I am sorry, be- 
cause I happen to like them. But other- 
wise, by and large, over the years the al- 
phabetical listing of names on Boston 
Symphony programs has missed few let- 
ters between A and W. Off-hand I can 
think of no major composers whose 
names begin with X, Y or Z. 


comminsioning 15 new works by. 
ea 


Shoat ; music director 
Charles Munch, and the Serge 


Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


in the Libr of Congress, 
The amount for each commis- 

sion, to be shared by the two 

organizations, will be $2,000. 


Works for symphony orchestra 


of approximately 20-30 minutes 


in length will be written by six 
European composers, eight from |: 
the United States and one from 


South followin’ 5 Le (2°, 
onipo 


The followin sers hav 


received commissions: Benjamin’ 


Britten (England), Henri Dutil- 


leux (France), Gottfried von 
Einem (Austria); Jacques Ibert. 
(France), Darius Milhaud. 
(France), Goffredo  Petrassi 


y | Hanson, 
ding contemporary compos-' 
ers, The commissions have been 
made Aopen ‘by. the Boston 


and Roger Sessions.  =—s—iwsi (s 

' ‘The first to be preformed will 
be Martind’s “Symphonic Fan- 
tasies,” . already. completed, 
which Mr. Munch will conduct 
in Boston on Jan, 7-8 of this 
season, and in New York in the 
week following. He: hopes to re-. 
ceive the remaining ‘works by. 


Séptember of 1955 and will per~ 


form most or all of them during 
the ensuing season, | ih a 
ach. score will carry the in- 
$€riptions: “Commissioned in 


eelebration, of the 75th Atle 
versary of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Charles Munch, Mu- 


‘sie Director.” “Dedicated to the 


memory of Serge and Natalie | 
Koussevitzky.” The original 
manuscript scores will be de- 
posited ultimately in the Serge: 


\(Italy), and Heitor Villa-Lobos. 


| (Brazil), , 
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1s NEW WORKS COMMISSIONED 
FOR BOSTON SYMPHONY ’S 75TH 
SEASON 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will celebrate its 75th anniversary with 
the 1955-56 season. In honor of the 
occasion, the Orchestra, its Music Direc- 
tor, Charles Munch, and the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress have jointly com- 
missioned fifteen new works by lead- 
ing contemporary composers. The 
amount for each commission, to be 
Shared by the two organizations, will 
be $2,000. Works for symphony or- 
chestra of approximately 20-30 min- 
utes in length will be written by six 
European composers, eight from the 
United States and one from South 
America: 

Benjamin Britten (England) 
Henri Dutilleux (France) 
Gottfried von Einem (Austria) 
Jacques Ibert (France) 

Darius Milhaud (France) 


Koussevitzky Collection in the 
| Library of Congress. ~~ : 


Goffredo Petrassi (Italy) 


Samuel Barber (United States) 
Leonard Bernstein (United States) 
Aaron Copland (United States) 
Howard Hanson (United States) 
Bohuslav Martinu (United States) 
Walter Piston (United States) 
William Schuman (United States) 
Roger Sessions (United States) 


Heitor Villa-Lobos (Brazil) 


The first to be performed will be 
Martinu’s Symphonic Fantasies, already 
completed. It was Mr. Munch who 
asked the composer to write the work. 
He will conduct it at the concerts of 
next week, and in New York the week 
following. He hopes to receive the 
remaining works by September of 
1955 and will perform most or all of 
them during the ensuing season. Each 
score will carry the inscriptions: 

“Commissioned in celebration of the 

75th Anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, Music Director.” 
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CHARLES MUNCH (Cont. ) 

er, knows what he likes, but by experl- 
ence he comes to know that some things 
he dislikes he must play because they are 
popular with the public. He cannot ride 
his own hobby horses too much of the 
time. 

In this respect, Mr. Munch may be cre- 
dited with a more than reasonably wide 
range in his programs, and not matter 
that some people complain about them. 
There’s always somebody to kick, We 
have had, naturally, more French music 
than in the quarter-century of Koussevitz- 
ky’s regime. That I have found very 
welcome. Since the French never have 
taken to Mahler, Bruckner or Sibelius, 
we get precious little from those three 
composers, and tor that I am sorry, be- 
cause I happen to like them. But other- 
wise, by and large, over the years the al- 
phabetical listing of names on Boston 
Symphony programs has missed few let 
ters between A and W. Off-hand T can 
think of no major composers whose 
names begin with X, Y or Z. 
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Fifteen Works Commissioned 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will celebrate its 75th 
anniversary next season by 
commissioning 15 new works by 
leading contemporary compos- 
ers. The commissions have been 
made jointly by the Boston 
Symphony, its music director 
Charles Munch, and the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


in the Library of Congress, 
The amount for each commis- 
sion, to be shared by the two 
organizations, will be $2,000. 
Works for symphony orchestra 
of approximately 20-30 minutes 
in length will be written by six 
European composers, eight from 
the United States and one from 
south Americag@ $ yo /2VFS 
The following confposers have 
received commissions: Benjamin 
Britten (England), Henri Dutil- 
leux (France), Gottfried von 
Kinem (Austria); Jacques Ibert 
(France), Darius Milhaud 
(France), Goffredo  Petrassi 


(Italy), and Heitor Villa-Lobos 
(Brazil), 


— 


Is NEW WORKS COMMISSIONED 
FOR BOSTON SYMPHONY’S 75TH 
SEASON 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will celebrate its 75th anniversary with 
the 1955-56 season. In honor of the 
occasion, the Orchestra, its Music Direc- 
tor, Charles Munch, and the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress have jointly com- 
missioned fifteen new works by lead- 
ing contemporary composers. The 
amount for each commission, to be 
Shared by the two organizations, will 
be $2,000. Works for symphony or- 
chestra of approximately 20-30 min- 
utes in length will be written by six 
European composers, eight from the 
United States and one from South 
America: 

Benjamin Britten (England) 
Henri Dutilleux (France) 
Gottfried von Einem (Austria) 
Jacques Ibert (France) 


Darius Milhaud (France) 













From the: United States are 
Samuel Barber, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Aaron Copland, Howard 
Hanson, Bohuslav Martint, Wal- 
ter Piston, William Schuman, 
and Roger Sessions. 

The first to be preformed will 
be Martint’s “Symphonic Fan- 
tasies,” already completed, 
which Mr. Munch will conduct 
in Boston on Jan. 7-8 of this 
season, and in New York in the 
week following. He hopes to re- 
ceive the remaining works by 
September of 1955 and will per- 
form most or all of them during 
the ensuing season. 

Each score will carry the in- 
s¢riptions: “Commissioned in 
celebration of the 75th Anni- 
versary of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Charles Munch, Mu- 
sic Director.” “Dedicated to the | 
memory of Serge and Natalie | 
Koussevitzky.” The original 
manuscript scores will be de- 
posited ultimately in the Serge 
Koussevitzky Collection in the 
Library of Congress. 


_—- 


Goffredo Petrassi (Italy) 


Samuel Barber (United States) 
Leonard Bernstein (United States) 
Aaron Copland (United States) 
Howard Hanson (United States) 
Bohuslav Martinu (United States ) 
Walter Piston (United States) 
William Schuman (United States) 
Roger Sessions (United States) 


Heitor Villa-Lobos (Brazil) 


The first to be performed will be 
Martinu’s Symphonic Fantasies, already 
completed. It was Mr. Munch who 
asked the composer to write the work. 
He will conduct it at the concerts of 
next week, and in New York the week 
following. He hopes to receive the 
remaining works by September of 
1955 and will perform most or all of 
them during the ensuing season. Each 
score will carry the inscriptions: 

“Commissioned in celebration of the 

7Sth Anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, Music Director.” 
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‘Dedicated to the memory of Serge 

and Natalie Koussevitzky.” 

The original manuscript scores will 
be deposited ultimately in the Serge 
Koussevitzky Collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
since its founding in 1881 by Henry Lee 
Higginson, has figured prominently in 
introducing new works often hotly de- 
bated when first heard, but destined 
to become classics. Early conductors 
such as Georg Henschel, Arthur 
Nikisch and Wilhelm Gericke suc- 
ceeded, over opposition, in making 
Brahms popular. Karl Muck brought 
forward such composers as Strauss and 
Debussy. Pierre Monteux, as conduc- 
tor of the Orchestra from 1919 to 1924, 
introduced Stravinsky to symphony 
concerts, and this composer’s Sym- 
phony of Psalms was one of the works 
commissioned for the Orchestra’s 50th 


Anniversary by Serge Koussevitzky 
and performed under his direction. 
Other works composed for the half- 
century season (1930-31) and _ per- 
formed by Dr. Koussevitzky include: 
Konzertmusik for String and Brass In- 
struments by Paul Hindemith; Sym- 
phony (No. 1) by Arthur Honegéger; 
Leggenda Sinfonica by Alexander 
Steinert; Ode (for the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra) by Edward Burlingame _ Hill 
(poem by Robert Hillyer); Symphony 
No. 2 (“Romantic”) by Howard Han- 
son; Symphony No. 4 by Serge 
Prokofieff; Metamorphoseon (Theme 
and Variations) by Ottorino Respighi; 
Symphony (No. 3) in G minor by AIl- 
bert Roussel; Overture by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and Symphonic Ode by Aaron 
Copland. 
| Under the direction of Charles Munch 
| since 1949, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has continued its interest in 
new music and the repertory for the 
past five years has included many 
premieres, as well as performances of 
many other contemporary works by 
American and European composers. 
Serge Koussevitzky, who during his 
twenty-five years as conductor of this 
Orchestra (1924-1949) added immeas- 
urably to the recognition of contem- 
porary composers, established in 1942 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, 
Inc., in memory of his wife, Natalie, 


who died in that year. The Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress was founded in 
1950. Both before and after the death 
of Dr. Koussevitzky, the two Founda- 
tions have carried on the work he be- 
gan, encouraging the growth of musica] 
culture and the development of musica] 
talent by commissioning many Ameri- 
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can and European works. Some have | 


since become an important part of the | _ 


world’s symphonic repertory. 
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BEETHOVEN’S CHAMBER MUSIC 
AT BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Famous chamber {groups are an- 
nounced for a series of six Wednesday 
evening concerts in the Theatre at 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Massachusetts, as 
part of the Berkshire Festival to be given 
there next summer (July 6—August 
14) by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch, Music Director. The 
programs for the Festival will not only 
include the larger works of Beethoven, 
but will have these six programs of his 
chamber music. 

They will be as follows: 


The Kroll String Quartet on Wed- 
nesday, July 6 — Beethoven Quartets: 
Op. 18, No. 4; Op. 95 (Serioso); Op. 
131 (C sharp minor). 


Beaux Arts Trio on July 13 — Trios: 
Op. 1, No. 3; Op. 70, No. 1 (“Ghost’’) ; 
Op. 97 (“Archduke”). 


Isaac Stern and Alexander Zakin on 
July 20 — Violin Sonatas: Op. 12, No. 
2; Op. 24 (“Spring”); Op. 30, No. 2. 


New Music String Quartet on July 
27 — String Quartets: Op. 18, No. 2; 
Op. 127; Op. 132. 


Rudolf Serkin on August 3 — Piano 
Sonatas: Op. 10, No. 2; Op. 10, No. 3; 


Op. 106 (“Hammerklavier’’). 


Gregor Piatigorsky and Ralph Berk- 
owitz on August 10 — The Five Cello 


Sonatas: Op. 5, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 69; 
‘Op. 102, Nos. 1 and 2. 


These Wednesday concerts, represent- 


ing the music of Beethoven in smaller 


forms, will precede concerts each week 


on Friday evening, Saturday evening, 


and Sunday afternoon; the first two 
weeks in the Theatre, the last four 
weeks in the great Music Shed. 


The plan for 1955 lists concerts each 
Friday evening, Saturday evening, and 
Sunday afternoon. The first two week- 
ends will be devoted to the “Bach- 
Mozart” concerts in the Theatre and 
the last four weekends will consist of 
twelve concerts by the full orchestra 
in the Music Shed. 

Guest conductors at the Festival will 
be Pierre Monteux, who will then have 
passed his 80th birthday; Leonard 
Bernstein, returning to Tanglewood 
after a sabbatical year; and Thor John- 
son, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a former conduct- 
ing student of Serge Koussevitzky at 
Tanglewood. Charles Munch will con- 
duct two concerts each week, a third 
to be under the direction of a guest 
conductor. 


SOLOISTS 


In addition to the pianists Rudolf 
Serkin and Eugene Istomin, Leonard 


Bernstein will appear as pianist, con- 
ducting from the keyboard. Other 
soloists will be Isaac Stern, violinist; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; and the 
singers, Margaret Harshaw, Jennie 
Tourel, and Leontyne Price. The Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor, will appear in a performance of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor in the “Bach- 
Mozart” series. The Berkshire Festival 
Chorus, trained by Hugh Ross, will 
perform several choral works. Further 


_ soloists will be announced later. 


PROGRAMS 


During the first week of the “Bach- 
Mozart” concerts (July 8, 9, 10), 
Charles Munch will conduct Bach’s 
Mass in B minor and Thor Johnson 
will conduct a concert. In the second 


week (July 15, 16, 17), Leonard Bern- 


stein will conduct an all-Mozart pro- 
gram, playing a piano concerto. 


A partial list of programs is here 


‘given: In the first week of Shed con- 


certs (July 22, 23, 24), Beethoven’s 
Symphonies I, 4, 6, and 7 will be played 
and the Violin Concerto (Isaac Stern). 
The second week (July 29, 30, 31): 
The “Eroica” Symphony, the “Emperor” 
Concerto (Rudolf Serkin), Barber’s 


( Cent.) 
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“Prayers of Kierkegaard” (soloist, 
Leontyne Price). The third week (Au- 
gust 5, 6, 7): Beethoven’s Symphonies 
2, 5, 8, the second act of “Fidelio” 
(Margaret Harshaw), Fourth Piano 
Concerto (Eugene Istomin), “Missa 
Solemnis” (to be conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein in memory of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky). The final week (August 12, 13, 


14): Mr. Monteux will conduct a. 


Brahms program. Gregor Piatigorsky 
will appear as soloist in Bloch’s 
“Schelomo”. Charles Munch will close 
the Festival with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Subscrip- 
tions for all series are now available 
at the Festival office. 

The quartets, trios, and sonatas by 
Beethoven will be featured in six cham- 
ber music concerts on Wednesday eve- 
ning of each week in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall by well-known chamber 
music groups. 

The Berkshire Music Center, the 
summer school at Tanglewood main- 
tained by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, will have its 13th session from 
July 4 to August 14. 


FULL PROGRAMS 
FOR BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Charles Munch announces the pro- 
grams in full for the Berkshire Festival 
to be given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., 
next summer. The Festival will consist 
of six week-ends of concerts on Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons from July 8 to August 14, each 
week-end preceded by a recital of 
chamber music on the previous Wed- 
nesday evening, beginning July 6. These 
recitals will be devoted to the music of 
Beethoven and the concerts in the Music 
Shed by the full orchestra will encom- 
pass the principal orchestral and choral 
works of Beethoven. 


The first two week-ends will be de- 
voted to the “Bach-Mozart” concerts by 
an orchestra of chamber proportions in 
the Theatre as follows: 


Fri., Juty 8: Bach — Sinfonia from 
the “Easter” Cantata; Bach — Suite No. 
2 for Flute and Strings; Stravinsky — 
“Orpheus”; Mozart — “Prague” Sym- 
phony. 

SAT., JuLY 9: Handel — Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12; Haydn — Sym- 
phonie Concertante; Hindemith — “Der 


Schwanendreher”; Haydn — Symphony 
No. 98; Guest Conductor, Thor Johnson. 

Sun., JuLty 10: Bach— Mass in B 
minor, with the choruses from Harvard 
and Radcliffe. 

Fru, Jury 15: Mozart program, in- 
cluding “Don Giovanni” Overture, 
“Linz” Symphony, Piano Concerto, K. 
453, and arias sung by Jennie Tourel; 
Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor 
and piano soloist. 

Sat., JULY 16: Program of Italian 
music, including Cherubini —‘‘Ana- 
creon” Overture; Boccherini — Cello 
Concerto (Samuel Mayes); Vivaldi — 
Concerto Grosso for Four Violins; 
Vivaldi — Gloria (with chorus). 

SuN., JuLyY 17: French program in- 
cluding Rameau Suite from “Dardanus”, 
Fauré — “Pelleas and Melisande” Suite; 
Fauré — Pavane; Milhaud — Serenade; 
Honegger — Fourth Symphony. 

The concerts in the Music Shed by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 

Fri., JULY 22: Beethoven — Overture 
to “Coriolan”, Violin Concerto (Isaac 
Stern), and Seventh Symphony. 


SaT., JULY 23: Bach-Respighi — Passa- 
caglia; Beethoven — Second Symphony; 
Sessions — Suite from ‘‘The Black Mask- 
ers”; Strauss — “Death and Transfigura- 
tion’; Guest Conductor — Pierre Mon- 
teux. 

SUN., JULY 24: Beethoven — First, 
Fourth and Sixth Symphonies. 

Fri, JuLty 29: Handel — “Water 
Music”; Schumann—Fourth Sym- 
phony; Barber— “Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard” (with Leontyne Price); Brahms 
— Fourth Symphony. 

SAT., JULY 30: Beethoven — “Egmont” 
Overture, Fifth Piano Concerto (Rudolf 
Serkin) and “Eroica’ Symphony. 

SUN., JuLY 31: Brahms — Academic 
Overture, Concerto for Violin and Cello 
(Isaac Stern and Gregor Piatigorsky), 
Symphony No. 1; Guest Conductor, 
Pierre Monteux. 

Fri., Aucust 5: Beethoven — Missa 


! Solemnis, conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein in memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 
SAT., AUGUST 6: Beethoven — Fidelio, 


Act Il; Wagner — Excerpts from “The 
Dusk of the Gods” (soloists to include 
Margaret Harshaw). 

SUN. Aucust 7: Beethoven — Fifth 
and HKighth Symphonies and Fourth 
Piano Concerto (Eugene Istomin). 

FR, Aucust 12: Brahms — Haydn 
Variations; Bloch — “Schelomo” ( Piati- 
gorsky) ; Debussy —“La Mer”; Ravel 
— “Daphnis and Chloe”, Second Suite. 

SaT., Aucust 13: Wagner —“F lying 
Dutchman” Overture; Brahms — Third 
Symphony; Debussy— Three Noc- 
turnes; Strauss —“Der Rosenkavalier” 
Suite; Guest Conductor, Pierre Mon- 
teux, | 

SUN,, Aucust 14: Beethoven — Over- 
ture, ‘Leonore”, No. 3 and Ninth Sym- 
phony (with chorus and soloists). 


Beethoven 


Tv the ’ afta fit” | 
By FRANCIS D. PERKINS | 

Berlioz was _last year’s fea- 
tured composer in the Berkshire 
Music Festival at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass.; this summer it 
will be Beethoven. The Boston. 
Symphony Orchestra will play, 
his symphonies, concertos and 
overtures, in addition to the 
“Missa Solemnis”’ and a concert 
performance of Act II of “Fi- 
delio.” The guests who will share 
the podium with Charles Munch 
are Pierre Monteux, Leonard 
Bernstein and Thor J onus 
conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

‘The festival will run as usual 
for six weeks, July 6 to Aug. 14,’ 
but the schedule has again been, 
changed, and now represents a 
combination of last summer’s, 
revision and the arrangement of 
previous years. The Bach-Mo- 
zart series with a chamber or- 
chestra will be held on the first 
two Friday and Saturday nights 
and Sunday afternoons in the 
Theater-Concert Hall, and the 
full Boston Symphony will play’ 
on the remaining Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays in the Mu- 
sic Shed. Chamber music will 
again be offered on the six 
Wednesday nights with pro- 
grams including Beethoven's 
quartets, trios and sonatas. 


Last summer the Shed con- 
certs and the chamber orchestra 
series were spread over the entire 
festival period; the former on 
Saturdays and Sundays and the 


latter on Fridays. Previously, 


the chamber orchestra programs 


were played on the first three 


Saturdays and Sundays, and th 
Shed concerts during the las 
three weeks. | ) 

- Complete programs have not 
yet been announced, but the first 
week end (July 8, 9, 10) will ‘in- 
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6 wh hates v program 
with Mr, Bernstein doubling as 
conductor and soloist will be a 
feature of the second week (July 
15, 16, 17). In the Shed series 
Mr. Munch will conduct two con- 
certs each week, with Mr. Mon- 
teux as guest in the first, second 
and fourth weeks and Mr. Bern- 
tein as the third, Features of 
the Shed concerts will be: 


» July 22, 23, 24: Beethoven, Symphonies 

pros. 1, 4, 6, 7: Violin: Concerto (Isaac 

Send Aetna” Censets . Geese 

} ymphony, “4 ”” oO 

rber, ‘‘Prayers ° ~ ¢: 
’ ’ : 


’ 


“M / Solemn ‘ 

ing). Aug. 12, 14: Brahms progr 
(Mr. Monteux conducting); Ernest Bloch; 
“*Schelomo” (Cello soloist, Gregor Piatigors 
sky); Beethoven, Symphony No, 9. i 


_ Jennie Tourel will also be a 
soloist. The Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society. 
will sing in the Bach Mass, an 

the Berkshire Festival chorus, 
itrained by Hugh Ross, will be. 


| 


heard in other works. Informa- 


|tion about tickets may be ob- 


tained from Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass. The Berkshire 
Music Center will hold its thir- 
teenth session July 4.to Aug. 14. 
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“Prayers of Kierkegaard” (soloist, 
Leontyne Price). The third week (Au- 
gust 5, 6, 7): Beethoven’s Symphonies 
2, 5, 8, the second act of ‘Fidelio” 
(Margaret Harshaw), Fourth Piano 
Concerto (Eugene Istomin), “Missa 
Solemnis” (to be conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein in memory of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky). The final week (August 12, 13, 
14): Mr. Monteux will conduct a 


Brahms program. Gregor Piatigorsky 
will appear as_ soloist in Bloch’s 
“Schelomo”. Charles Munch will close 
the Festival with a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Subscrip- 
tions for all series are now available 
at the Festival office. 

The quartets, trios, and sonatas by 
Beethoven will be featured in six cham- 
ber music concerts on Wednesday eve- 
ning of each week in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall by well-known chamber 
music groups. 

The Berkshire Music Center, the 
summer school at Tanglewood main- 
tained by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, will have its 13th session from 
July 4 to August 14. 


FULL PROGRAMS 
FOR BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


Charles Munch announces the pro- 
grams in full for the Berkshire Festival 
to be given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., 
next summer. The Festival will consist 
of six week-ends of concerts on Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons from July 8 to August 14, each 
week-end preceded by a recital of 
chamber music on the previous Wed- 
nesday evening, beginning July 6. These 
recitals will be devoted to the music of 
Beethoven and the concerts in the Music 
Shed by the full orchestra will encom- 
pass the principal orchestral and choral 
works of Beethoven. 


The first two week-ends will be de- 
voted to the “Bach-Mozart” concerts by 
an orchestra of chamber proportions in 
the Theatre as follows: 


Fri., Juty 8: Bach — Sinfonia from 
the “Easter” Cantata; Bach — Suite No. 
2 for Flute and Strings; Stravinsky — 
“Orpheus”; Mozart — “Prague” Sym- 
phony. 

SAT., JULY 9: Handel — Concerto 


Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12; Haydn —Sym- 


phonie Concertante; Hindemith — “Der 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Schwanendreher”; Haydn — Symphony 
No. 98; Guest Conductor, Thor Johnson. 

Sun., Juty 10: Bach— Mass in B 
minor, with the choruses from Harvard 
and Radcliffe. 

Fri, Jury 15: Mozart program, in- 
cluding “Don Giovanni” Overture, 
“Tinz” Symphony, Piano Concerto, K. 
453, and arias sung by Jennie Tourel; 
Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor 
and piano soloist. 

Sat., JULY 16: Program of Italian 
music, including Cherubini —‘‘Ana- 
creon” Overture; Boccherini— Cello 
Concerto (Samuel Mayes); Vivaldi — 
Concerto Grosso for Four Violins; 
Vivaldi — Gloria (with chorus). 

SunN., JuLty 17: French program in- 
cluding Rameau Suite from “Dardanus”, 
Fauré — “Pelleas and Melisande” Suite; 
Fauré — Pavane; Milhaud — Serenade; 
Honegger — Fourth Symphony. 

The concerts in the Music Shed by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 

Fri, JuLy 22: Beethoven — Overture 
to “Coriolan”, Violin Concerto (Isaac 
Stern), and Seventh Symphony. 

SAT., JULY 23: Bach-Respighi — Passa- 
caglia; Beethoven — Second Symphony; 
Sessions — Suite from “The Black Mask- 
ers’; Strauss — “Death and Transfigura- 
tion’; Guest Conductor — Pierre Mon- 
teux. 

SUN., JULY 24: Beethoven — First. 
Fourth and Sixth Symphonies. 

Fri, Jury 29: Handel —“Water 
Music’; Schumann—Fourth Sym- 
phony; Barber—“Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard” (with Leontyne Price); Brahms 
— Fourth Symphony. 

SAT., JULY 30: Beethoven — “Egmont” 
Overture, Fifth Piano Concerto (Rudolf 
Serkin) and “Eroica” Symphony. 

SUN., JULY 31: Brahms — Academic 
Overture, Concerto for Violin and Cello 
(Isaac Stern and Gregor Piatigorsky), 
Symphony No. 1; Guest Conductor, 
Pierre Monteux. 

FR, Aucust 5: Beethoven — Missa 
Solemnis, conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein in memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 

SAT., AUGUST 6: Beethoven — Fidelio, 
Act Il; Wagner — Excerpts from “The 
Dusk of the Gods” (soloists to include 
Margaret Harshaw). 

SUN,, Aucust 7: Beethoven — Fifth 
and Eighth Symphonies and Fourth 
Piano Concerto (Eugene Istomin). 
Veh ae 12: Brahms — Haydn 

; Bloch —“Schelomo” (Piati- 
gorsky) ; Debus-y —“La Mer”: Ravel 
— “Daphnis and Chloe”, Second Suite. 
pee AUGUST 13: Wagner — “Flying 
S we Overture; Brahms — Third 
rb ls ein A Debussy— Three Noc- 
eae Strauss —“Der Rosenkavalier” 
rong Guest Csnductor, Pierre Mon- 

SUN,, Aucust 14: Beethoven — Over- 
ture, “Leonore”, No. 3 and Ninth Sym- 
phony (with chorus and soloists) 


Tanglewood 


To Feature 
Beethoven 


Trike. 2feafet~ 
By FRANCIS D. PERKINS 


Berlioz was last year’s fea- 
tured composer in the Berkshire 
Music Festival at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass.; this summer it 
will be Beethoven. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will play 
his symphonies, concertos and 
overtures, in addition to the 
“Missa Solemnis”’ and a concert 
performance of Act II of “Fi- 
delio.” The guests who will share 
the podium with Charles Munch 
are Pierre Monteux, Leonard 
Bernstein and ‘Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. | 

The festival will run as usual 
for six weeks, July 6 to Aug. 14, 
but the schedule has again been 
changed, and now represents a 
combination of last summer's. 
revision and the arrangement of 
previous years. The Bach-Mo-| 
zart series with a chamber or- 
chestra will be held on the first 
two Friday and Saturday nights 
and Sunday afternoons in the! 
Theater-Concert Hall, and the| 
full Boston Symphony will play 
on the remaining Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays in the Mu- 
cic Shed. Chamber music will 
again be offered on the S1X 
Wednesday nights with pro- 
crams including Beethoven's 
quartets, trios and sonatas. 


Last summer the Shed con- 
certs and the chamber orchestra 
series were spread over the entire 
festival period; the former on 
Saturdays and Sundays and the 
latter on Fridays. Previously 
the chamber orchestra programs 
were played on the first three 
Saturdays and Sundays, and the 
Shed concerts during the last 
three weeks. 

Complete programs have not 
yet been announced, but the first 
week end (July 8, 9, 10) will ‘in- 


clude Bach’s B minor Mass under 
Mr, Munch and a concert under 
Mr. Johnson. A Mozart program 
with Mr, Bernstein doubling as 
conductor and soloist will be a 
feature of the second week (July 
15, 16, 17). In the Shed Series 
Mr. Munch will conduct two con- 
certs each week, with Mr. Mon- 
teux as guest in the first, second 
and fourth weeks and Mr. Bern- 
stein as the third. Features of 
the Shed concerts will be: 


July 22, 23, 24: Beethoven, Symphonies 
6 


Nos. 1, 4, , 7%: Violin: Concerto (Isaac 
Stern). July 29, 30, 31: Beethoven, ‘‘Eroica’”’ 
Symphony, ‘“‘Emperor’’ Concerto  (Rudoil 
Serkin); Samuel Barber, ‘‘Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard (Leontyne Price). Aug. 5, 6 7 
Beethoven, Symphonies Nos. 2, 5, 8&8, 
‘“‘Pidelio.”’ Act iL (Margaret Harshaw); 
Piano Concerto No. 4 (Eugene Istomin) an 
‘‘Missa Solemnis’’ (Mr. Bernstein conducts 
ing). Aug. 12, 13, 14: Brahms program 
(Mr. Monteux conducting): Ernest Bloch, 


“Sehelomo”’ (Cello soloist, Gregor Piatégor- 
sky); Beethoven, Symphony No. 9 


Jennie Tourel will also be a 
soloist. The Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society 
will sing in the Bach Mass, and 
the Berkshire Festival chorus, 
itrained by Hugh Ross, will be 
heard in other works. Informa- 
tion about tickets may be ob- 
tained from Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass. The Berkshire! 
Music Center will hold its thir-| 
teenth session July 4 to Aug. 14.| 
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Munch to Feature Beethoven Music 


at Berkshire Festival Next Summer 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch, music director, will 
present most of the principal works 
of Beethoven at this Summer’s 
‘Berkshire Festival in Tanglewood, 


‘Lenox, through six weekends from 
July 6 to Aug. 14. The Music Shed 
concerts. will include the nine 
symphones, the Missa Solemnis, a 
concert performance of “Fidelio” 
(Act ID, concertos and overtures, 

The plan for 1955 lists concerts 


each Friday evening, Saturday 
evening, and Sunday afternoon. 
‘The first two weekends will be 
devoted to the Bach-Mozart con-| 
icerts in the Theatre Concert Hall. 
and the last four weekends will 
‘consist of 12 concerts by the full 
orchestra in the Music Shed. 


Guest conductors will be Pierre 
Monteux, who will then have 
passed his 80th birthday. Leonard 
Bernstein, returning to Tangle- 
wood after a sabbatical year; and 
Thor Johnson, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and a former conducting student of 
serge Koussevitzky at Tanglewood. 
Charles Munch will conduct two 
concerts each week, a third to be 
under the direction of a guest 
conductor. 


In addition to pianists Rudolf 
Serkin and Eugene Istomin, Leon- 
ard Bernstein will appear as pian- 
ist, conducting from the key- 
board, Other soloists will be Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Gregor Piatigor- 


Sky, cellist, and the singers, Mar-| 


igaret Harshaw, Jennie Toure] and | 
Leontyne Price. The Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor, 
will appear in a performance of 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor in the 
Bach-Mozart series. The Berkshire 
Festival Chorus, trained by Hugh 
Ross, will perform several choral 
works. Further soloists will be 
announced later. 


During the first week of the 


Bach-Mozart concert (July 8, 9, 10), 
Charles Munch will conduct Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor and Thor Johnson, 
will conduct a concert. In the sec: | 
‘ond week (July 15, 16, 17) Leonard. 
Bernstein will conduct an all 

Mozart program, playing a piang | 
concerto. | 
: Through the four weeks of the 
Music Shed concerts to follow. 
Charles Munch will conduct two 
concerts each week; Pierre Mon- 
teux in the first, second and fourth 
weeks; Leonard Bernstein in the 
third. A partial list of programs'| 
follow: : 


In the first week of Shed con-| 
certs (July 22, 23, 24), Beethoven’s | 
symphonies 1, 4 6, and 7 will be 
played and the Violin Concerto 
(Isaac Ster.), The second week 
(July 29, 30, 31): “Eroica” Sym- 
phony,, “Emperor” Concerto (Ru- 
dolf Serkin), Barber’s “Prayers of 
Kierkegaard” (soloist, Leontyne 
Price), The third week (August 
‘5, 6, 7): Beethoven’s symphonies 
2, 5, 8, the second act of “Fidelio” 
i(Margar :t Harshaw), Fourth Piano 
‘Concerto (Eugene Istomin), Missa 
iSolemnis (to be conducted by 
‘Leonard Bernstein in memory of 
‘Serge Koussevitzky). 
| The final week (August 12, 13, 
'14) Mr. Monteux will conduct a 
Brahms program, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky will appear as _ soloist in 
Bloch’s “Schelomo.” Mr Munch 
will close the Festival with a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Subscriptions for all 
series are now available at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 

The quartets, trios, and sonatas 
by Beethoven will be featured 
‘in six chamber music concerts on 
Wednesday evening of each week 
in the Theatre-Concert Hall by 
well-known chamber music 
groups. Qobe > +/$-s-S~ 
| The Berkshire Music Center, the 
Summer school at Tanglewood 
maintained by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will have its 13th 
session from July 4 to August 14. 
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